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opinions expressed therdn. Thqr are again indebted to 
Professor Henry Jackson for valuable sug^gestions. 
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The Home and Foreign Review, The North British 
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Williams and Noigate, and the proprietors of The Bridg- 
north Journal for their kind permission to rqpublish these 
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edition of II Principe. They desire to point out that in 
Lord Acton and his Circle the article on "The Protestant 
Theory of Persecution ” is attributed to Simpson : this is 
an error. 

J. N. F. 

R. V. L. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The two volumes here published contain but a small 
selection from the numerous writings of Acton on a 
variety of topics, which are to be found scattered 
through many periodicals of the last half-century. The 
result here displayed is therefore not complete. A 
further, sdection of nearly equal quantity might be made, 
and still much that is valuable in Acton’s work would 
remain buried. Here, for instance, we have extracted 
nothing from the Chronicle ; and Acton’s gifts as a leader- 
writer remain without illustration. Yet they were re- 
markable. Rarely did he show to better advantage than 
in the articles and reviews he wrote in that short-lived 
rival of the Saturde^ Review, From the two bound 
volumes of that single weekly, there might be made 
a selection which would be of h^h interest' to all who 
cared to learn what was passing in the minds of the most 
acute and enlightened members of the Roman Communion 
at one of the most critical epochs in the history of the 
papacy. But what could never be reproduced is the 
general impression of Acton’s many contributions to the 
Rambler, the Hoene and Forttgn, and the North British 
Review. Perhaps none of his longer and more cere- 
monious writings can give to the reader so vivid a sense 
at once of the range of Acton’s erudition and the strength 
of his critical faculty as does the perusal of these short 

notices. Any one who wished to understand the 

ix b 
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personality of Acton could not do better than take tlie 
published Bibli(^[raphy and read a few of the articles on 
" contemporary literature” furnished by him to the three 
Reviews. In no other way could the reader so clearly 
realise the complexity of his mind or the vast number 
of subjects which he could touch with the hand of a 
master. In a single number there are twenty-eight such 
notices. His writing before he was thirty years of age 
shows an intimate and detailed knowledge of documents 
and authorities which with most students is the “hard 
won and hardly won” achievement of a lifetime of 
labour. He always writes as the student, never as 
the Rttirateur. Even the memorable phrases which give 
point to his briefest articles are judicial, not joumalistia 
Yet he treats of matters which range from the dawn of 
history through the ancient empires down to subjects so 
essentially modem as the vast literature of revolutionary 
France or the leaders of the romantic movement which 
replaced it In all these writings of Acton those qualities 
manifest themselves, which only grew stronger with time, 
and gave him a distinct and unique place among his con- 
temporaries. Here is the same austere love of truth, the 
same resolve to dig to the bed-rock of fact, and to exhaust 
all sources of possible illumination, the same breadth of 
view and intensity of inquiring ardour, which stimulated 
his studies and limited his productive power. Above 
all, there is the same unwavering faith in principles, as 
affording the only criterion of judgment amid the ever- 
fluctuating welter of human passions, political manoeuvring, 
and ecclesiastical intrigue. But this is not all. We note 
the same value for great books as the source of wisdom, 
combined with tlie same enthusiasm for immediate 
justice which made Acton the despair of the mere 
academic student, an enigma among men of the world, 
and a stumbling-block to the politician of the clubs 
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Beyond this^ ve find that certainly and decision of judg* 
ment, that crisp concentration of phrase, that grave and 
deliberate irony and that mastery of subtlety, allusion, 
and wit, which make his interpretation an adventure and 
his judgment a sword. 

A few instances may be given. In criticising a 
professor of history famous in every way rather than 
as a student; Acton sa3rs, “ his Lectures are indeed not 
entirely unhistorical, for he has borrowed quite dis> 
criminatingly from Tocqueville.” Of another writer he 
says that "ideas, if they occur to him, he rejects like 
temptations to sin.” Of Ranke, thinking perhaps also of 
himself, he declares that " his intimate knowledge of all 
the contemporary history of Europe is a merit not suited 
to his insular readers.” Of a partisan French writer 
under Louis Napoleon he says that " he will have a fair 
grievance if he fails to obtain from a discriminating 
government some acknowledgment of the services whiclt 
mere historical science will find it hard to appreciate.” 
Of Laurent he says, that “ sometimes it even happens that 
his information is not second-hand, and there are some 
original authorities with which he is evidently familiar. 
The ardour of his opinions, so different from those which 
have usually distorted history, gives an interest even to 
his grossest errors. Mr. Buckle; if he had been able to 
distinguish a good book from a bad one, would have 
been a tolerable imitation of M. Laurent.” Perhaps, 
however, the most characteristic of these forgotten 
judgments is the description of Lord Liverx>ool and the 
class which supported him. Not even Disraeli painting 
the leader of that party which he was destined so 
strangely to "educate” could equal the austere and 
accurate irony with which Acton, writing as a student, 
not as a novelist, sums up the characteristics of the claa.* 
of his birth. 
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Lord Liverpool governed England in the greatest crisis of the 
war, and for twelve troubled years of peace, chosen not by the 
nation, but by the owners of the land. The English gentry were 
well content with an order of things by which for a century and a 
quarter they had enjoyed so much prosperity and power. Desiring 
no change they wished for no ideas. They sympathised with the 
complacent respectability of Lord Liverpool’s character, and knew 
how to value the safe sterility of his mind. He distanced statesmen 
like Grenville, Wellesley, and Caiming, not in spite of his inferiority, 
but by reason of it His mediocrity was his merit The secret of 
his policy was that he had none. For six yeiirs his administration 
outdid the Holy Alliance. For live years it led the liberal move- 
ment throughout the world. The Prime Minister hardly knew the 
difibrencc. He it was who forced Canning on the King. In the 
same spirit he wished his government to include men who were in 
fovour of the Catholic claims and men who were opposed to them. 
His career exemplifies, not the accidental co mbinat ion but the 
natural afimity, between the love of conservatism and the fear 
of ideas. 

The longer essa>*s republished in these volumes exhibit 
in most of its characteristics a personality which even 
those who disagreed with his views must allow to have 
been one of the most remarkable products of European 
culture in the nineteenth centuiy. Thqr will show in 
some d^pxx: how Acton’s mind developed in the three 
chief periods of his activity, something of the influences 
which moulded it, a great deal of its preferences and its 
antipathies, and nearly all its directing ideals. During 
the first period — ^roughly to be dated from 1855 to 1863 
— ^he was hopefully striving, under the influence of Dol- 
linger (his teacher from the age of seventeen), to educate 
his co-religioni.sts in breadth and sympathy, and to place 
before his countrymen ideals of right in politics, which 
were to him bound up with the Catholic fiuth. The 
combination of .scientific inquiry with true rules of political 
justice he claimed, in a letter to Ddllinger, as the aim of 
the Homt and Foreign Review. The result is to be seen 
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in a quarterly, forgotten, like all such quarterlies to>day, but 
far surpassing, alike in knowledge, range, and certainty, 
any of the other quarterlies, political, or ecclesiastical, or 
specialist, which the nineteenth century produced. There 
is indeed no general periodical which comes near to it 
for thoroughness of erudition and strength of though^ if 
not for brilliance and ease; while it touches on topics 
contemporary and political in a way impossible to any 
specialist journal. A comparison with the British Critic 
in the rel^^ous sphere, with the Edinburgh in the political, 
will show how in all the weightier matters of learning 
and thought, the Home ami Foreign (indeed the Rauibler) 
was their superior, while it displayed a cosmopolitan 
interest foreign to most English journals. 

We need not recapitulate the story so admirably told 
already by Doctor Gasquet of the b^'nning and end of 
the various journalistic enterprises with which Acton was 
connected. So far as he was concerned, however, the time 
may be r^arded as that of youth and hope; 

Next came what must be termed the “ fighting period,” 
when he stood forth as the leader among laymen of the 
parly opposed to that “ insolent and aggressive faction ” 
which achieved its imagined triumph at the Vatican 
Council This period, which may perhaps be dated from 
the issue of the Syllabus by Pius IX. in 1 864, may be 
considered to close with the reply to Mr. Gladstone’s 
pamphlet on “ The Vatican Decrees,” and with the attempt 
of the famous Cardinal, in whose mind history was 
identified with heresy, to drive from the Roman com- 
munion its most illustrious English layman. Part of this 
story tells itself in the letters published by tixe Abbot 
Giasquet ; and more will be known when those to Dd- 
linger are given to the world. 

We may date the third period of Acton’s life from the 
failure of Manning’s attempt; or indeed a little earlier. 
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He had now given up all attempt to contend against the 
dominant influence of the Court of Rome, though feeling 
that loyally to the Church of his Baptism, as a living 
body, was independent of the disastrous policy of its 
hierarchy. During this time he was occupied with the 
great unrealised project of the history of liberty or in 
movements of English politics and in the usual avocations 
of a student In the earlier part of this period are to be 
placed some of the best things that Acton ever wrote^ 
such as the lectures on Liberfy, here republished. It 
is characterised by his discovery in the “eighties” that 
Ddllinger and he were divided on the question of the 
severity of condemnation to be passed on persecutors and 
their approvers. Acton found to his dismay that Ddllinger 
(like Creighton) was willing to accept pleas in arrest of 
judgment or at least mitigation of sentence, which the 
lasrman’s sterner code repudiated. Finding that he had 
misunderstood his master, Acton was for a time profoundly 
discouraged, declared himself isolated, and surrendered 
the outlook of literary work as vain. He found, in fact, 
that in eccle.siastical as in general politics he was alone, 
however much he might empathise with others up to a 
certain point On the other hand, these years witneased 
a gradual mellowing of his judgment in r^;ard to the 
prospects of the Church, and its capacity to absorb and 
interpret in a harmless sense the dogma against whose 
promulgation he had fought so eagerly. It might also 
be correct to say that the English element in Acton 
came out most strongly in this period, closing as it did 
with the Cambridge Professorship, and including the 
devdopment of the friendship between himself and Mr. 
Gladstone. 

We have spoken both of the English element in 
Acton and of his European importance. This is the 
only way in which it is possible to present or understand 
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him. There were in him strains of many races. On his 
father’s side he was an English country squire, but 
foreign residence and the Neapolitan Court had largely 
affected the family, in addition to that flavour of cosmo- 
politan culture which belongs to tiie more highly placed 
Englishmen of the Roman Communion. On his mother’s 
side he was a member of one of the oldest and greatest 
families in Germany, which was only not princely. The 
Dalberg^ moreover, had intermarried with an Italian 
family ^ the Bri^olL Trained first at Oscott under 
Wiseman, and afterwards at Munich under Dollinger, in 
whose house he lived, Acton by education as well as birth 
was a cosmopolitan, while his marriage with the family 
of Arco-Vall^ introduced a further strain of Bavarian 
itiflnenre into his life. His mother’s second marriage 
with Lord Granville broight him into connection mth 
the domiriant influences of the great Whig Houses. For 
a brief period, like many another county magnate^ he was 
a member of the House of Commons, but he never beca m e 
accustomed to its atmosphere For a longer time he lived at 
his house in Shropshire, and was a stately and sympathetic 
host, though without much taste for the avocations of 
country life His Er^lish Inrth and Wh^^ surroundings 
were largely responsible for that intense constitutionalism, 
which was to him a religion, and in r^[ard both to 
ecclesiastical and civil politics formed his guiding criterion. 
This explains his detestation of all forms of absolutism on 
tire one hand, and what he always called “ the revolution ” 
on tire other. 

It was not, however, the English strain that was most 
obvious in Acton, but the Grerman. It was natural that 
he riionld become fired under DdUingeris influence with 
the ideals of continental scholarship and exact and minute 
investigation. He had a good deal of the massive solidity 
of the German intellect He liked, as in the Letter to a 
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G«nnan Bishop,” to make his judgment appear as the 
culmination of so much weighty evidence, that it seemed 
to speak for itself. He had, too, a little of the German 
habit of breaking a butterfly upon a wheel, and at times he 
makes reading difficult by a more than Teutonic allusive- 
ness. It was not easy for Acton to bear in mind that the 
public is often ignorant of even the names of distinguished 
sdholars, and that “ a European reputation ” is sometimes 
confined to the readers of specialist publications. 

The Italian strain in Acton is apparent in another 
quality, which is perhaps his one point of kinship witli 
Machiavelli, the absence of hesitation from his thoi^ht, 
and of m3^i7 from hi.s writing. Subtle and ironic as 
his style is, charged with allusion and weighted with 
passion, it is yet entirely devdd both of German senti- 
ment and English vagueness. There was no haze in his 
mind. He judges, but does not paint pictures. It may 
have been this absence of half-tones in his vein of thought, 
and of cltiaroscaro in his imagination that made Manning, 
an intelligent however hostile critic, speak of " the ruth- 
less talk of undergraduates.” 

But however much or little be allowed to the diverse 
strains of hereditary influence or outward circumstances, 
the interest of Acton to the student lies in his intense 
individuality. That austerity of moral judgment, that 
sense of the greatness of human affairs, and of the vast 
i&sues that lie in action and in thought, was no product 
of outside influences, and went be3mnd what he had learnt 
from his master Ddllinger. To treat politics as a game, 
to play with truth or make it subservient to any cause 
other than itself, to take trivial views, was to Acton as 
deep a crime as to wa.ste in pleasure or futility the hours 
so brief given for salvation of the soul would have seemed 
to Baxter or Bun)ran ; indeed, there was an element of 
Puritan severity in his attitude towards statesmen both 
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ecclesiastical and civil. He was no " light half-believer 
of a casual creed,” but had a sense of reality more like 
Dante than many modema 

This, perhaps, it was that drew him ever closer to Mr. 
Gladstone, while it made the House of Commons and the 
daily doings of politicians uncongenial There is no 
doubt that he had learned too well “the secret of in- 
tellectual detachment” Early in his life his shrewd and 
kindly stepfather had pointed out to him the danger of 
losing influence by a too unrestrained desire to escape 
worshipping the idols of the market-place. There are, it 
is true, not wanting signs that his view of the true rela- 
tions of States and Churches may become one day more 
dominant^ for it appears as though once more the earlier 
Middle Ages will be justified, and religious bodies become 
the guardians of freedom, even in the* political sphere: 
Still, a successful career in public life could hardly be 
predicted for one who felt at the banning that " I agree 
with nobody, and nobody i^[rees with me,” and towards 
the close admitted that he “never had any contempor- 
aries.” On the other hand, it may be questioned whether, 
in the chief of his self-imposed tasks, he failed so greatly 
as at first appeared. If he did not prevent “ infallibility ” 
being decreed, the action of the party' of Strossmayer and 
Ketteler assuredly prevented the form of the decree being 
so dangerous as they at first feared. We can only hazard 
a guess that the mild and minimising terms of the 
dr^^ma, especially as thty have since been interpreted, 
were in reality no triumph to Veuillot and the Jesuits. 
In later life Acton seems to have felt that they need 
not have the dangerous consequences, both in regard to 
historical judgments or political principles, which he had 
feared from the r^^istered victory of ultramontane reaction. 
However this may be^ Acton’s whole career is evidence of 
his detachment of mind, and entire independence even of 
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his closest associates. It was a matter to him not of 
taste but of principle. What mainly marked him out 
among men was the intense reality of his faith. This 
gave to all his studies their practical tone. He had none 
of the pedant’s contempt for ordinary life, none of the 
aesthete’s contempt for au:tion as a "little vulgar,” and 
no desire to maike of intellectuad pursuits an end in 
themselves. His scholarship was to him ais practical as 
his politics, and his politics as ethical as his faith. -Thus 
his whole life was a unity. All his various interests were 
inspired by one unconquered resolve, the aim of securing 
universally, alike in Church and in State, the recognition 
of the paramonntqr of principles over interests, of liberty 
over tyranny, of truth over all forms of evasion or equivo* 
cation. His ideal in the political world was, as 'he said, 
that of securing snum cuigue to every individual or 
association of human life, and to prevent any in.stitution, 
however holy its aims, acquiring more. 

To understand the ardour of his efforts it is necessary 
to bear in mind the world into which he was bom, and 
the crises intellectual, religious, and political which he 
lived to witness and sometimes to influence. Bom in the 
early days of the July monarchy, when reform in England 
was a novelty, and Catholic fh^dom a late-won boon, 
Acton 9s he grew to manhood in Munich and in England 
bad presented to his r^^ard a series of scenes well cal- 
culate to arouse a thoughtful mind to consideration, 
of the deepest problems, both of politics and reli^on. 
What must have been the " long, long thoughts ” of a 
youth, naturally reflective and acutdy observant, as he 
witnessed the break-up of the old order in ’48 and the 
years that followed. In the most impressionalble age of 
life he was driven to contemplate a Europe in solution ; 
the crash of the kingdoms ; the Pope a Liberal, an exile, 
and a reactionary ; the principle of nationality claiming to 
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supersede all vested rights, and to absorb and complete 
the vrork of ’89 ; even socialism for once striving to reduce 
theory to practice, till there came the " saviour of society” 
with the coup d’/tat and a new era of authority and 
despotism. This was the outward aspect In the world 
of thought he looked upon a period of moral and intel- 
lectual anarchy. Philosopher had succeeded philosopher, 
critic had followed critic, Strauss and Baur were names 
to conjure with, and Hegel was still imforgotten in the 
land of his birth. Materialistic science was in the very hty- 
day of its parvenu and tawdry intolerance, and historical 
knowledge in the splendid dawn of that new world of 
knowledge, of which Ranke was the Columbus. Every- 
where faith was shaken, and except for a few resolute 
and unconquered spirits, it seemed as though its defence 
were left to a class of men who thought the only refuge 
of religion was in obscurity, the sole bulwark of order was 
tyranny, and the one support of eternal truth plausible 
and convenient fiction. What wonder then that the 
pupil of Ddllinger should exhaust the intellectual and 
moral energies of a lifetime, in preachii^ to those who 
direct the affairs of men the paramount supremacy of 
principle. The course of the plebiscitary Empire^ and 
that gradual campaig^n in the United States by which 
the will of the majority became identified with that neces- 
sity which knows no law, contributed further to educate 
his sense of right in politics, and to augment the distrust 
of power natural to a pupil of the great Whigs, of Burke, 
of Montesquieu, of Madame de StaSL On the other 
as a pupil of Ddllinger, his rel^ous faith was deeper than 
could be touched Ity the recognition of facts, of which too 
many were notorious to make it even good polity to deny 
the rest; and he demanded with passion that history 
should set the follies and the crimes of ece Wiastical 
authority in no better light than those of dviL 
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We cannot understand Acton aright, if we do not 
remember that he was an English Roman Catholic, to 
whom the penal laws and the exploitation of Ireland were 
a burning injustice. They were in his view as foul a blot 
on the Protestant establishment and the Whig aristocracy 
as was the St Bartholomew’s medal on the memory of 
Gregory XIII., or the murder of the due d’Enghien on tlie 
genius of Napoleon, or the burning of Servetus on the 
sanctity of Calvin, or the permission of bigamy on the 
character of Luther, or the September Massacres on 
Danton. 

Two other tendencies dominant in Germany — ten- 
dencies which had and have a great power in the minds 
of scholars, yet to Acton, both as a Christian and a man, 
seemed corrupting — compelled him to a search for prin- 
ciples which might deliver him from slavery alike to tradi- 
tions and to fashion, from the historian’s vice of condoning 
whatever has got itself allowed to exist, and from the 
politician’s habit of mere opportunist acquiescence in 
popular standards. 

First of these is the famous maxim of Schiller, Die 
Weit-GescAicAte ist das Weit-GericAt, which, as commoitly 
intcipretcd, definitely identifies success with t%ht, and is 
based, consciously or unconsciously, on a pantheistic 
philosophy. This tendency, especially when envisaged 
by an age passing through revolutionary nationalism back 
to Machiavelli’s ideals and real poHHk, is clearly sub- 
versive of any system of public law or morality, and 
indeed is generally recognised as such nowadays even by 
its adherents. 

The second tendency against which Acton’s moral 
sense revolted, had arisen out of the laudable determina- 
tion of historians to be symi)athetic towards men of 
distant ages and of alien modes of thought With the 
romantic movement the early nineteenth century placed a 
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check upon the habit of despising mediaeval ideads, which 
had been increasing from the da}^ of the Renaissance and 
had culminated in Voltaure. Instead of this, there aurose 
a sentiment of admiration for the paist, while the general 
growth of historical methods of thinking supplied a sense 
of the relativity of moral principles, auid led to a desire to 
condone if not to commend the crimes of other ages. It 
became almost a trick of style to talk of judging men by 
the stamdaud of their day and to all^ the spirit of the 
a^ in excuse for the Albigensian Crusade or the burning 
of Hu& Acton felt that this was to destroy the very bases 
of moral judgment and to open the way to a boundless 
scepticism. Anxious ais he was to uphold the doctrine 
of growth in theology, he adlowed nothing for it in the 
realm of morals, at any rate in the Christian era, since 
the thirteenth century. He demanded a code of morad 
judgment independent of place auid time, amd not merely 
relative to a pauticulaur civilisation. He also demanded 
that it should be independent of religion. His reverence 
for scholars knew no limits of creed or church, amd he 
desired some body of rules which adl might recognise, 
indq>endently of such historical phenomena au religious 
institution& At a time when such vauried and contra- 
dictory opinions^ both within and without the limits of 
Christian belief, were supported by some of the most 
powerful minds and distinguished investigators, it seemed 
idle to look for any basis of agreement beyond some 
simple moral principles. But he thought that all men 
might a^ree in admitting the sanctity of human life and 
judging accordingly every man or intern which need- 
lessly sacrificed it It is this preaching in seaison and out 
of season against the reality of wickedness, amd a^^aunst 
every interference with the conscience, that is the teal 
inspiration both of Acton’s life amd of his writings. 

It is related of Frederick Robertson of Brighton, that 
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durii^ one of his periods of intellectual perplexity he 
found that the only rope to hold fast by was the convic* 
tion, “ it must be right to do right” The whole of Lord 
Acton’s career might be summed up in a counterphrase^ 
“it must be wrong to do wrong.” It was this conviction, 
universally and unwaveringly applied, and combined with 
an unalterable faith in Christ, which gave unity to all his 
efforts, sustained him in his stru|^le with ecclesiastical 
authority, accounted for all hiss3rmpathies, and accentuated 
his antipathies, while it at once expanded and limited his 
interests. It is this that made his personality so much 
greater a gift to the world than any book which he might 
have written — had he cared less for the end and more for 
the process of historical knowledge. 

He was interested in knowledge — that it might 
diminish prejudice and break down barriers. To a world 
in which the very bases of civilisation seemed to be dis- 
solving he preached the need of directing ideals. 

Artistic interests were nut strong in him, and the 
decadent pursuit of culture as a mere luxury had no 
stronger enemy. Intellectual activity, apart from moral 
purpose, was anathema to Acton. He ha.<} been censured 
for bidding the student of his hundred best books to 
steel his mind against the charm of literary beauty and 
style. Yet he was right His list of books was expressly 
framed to be a guide, not a plea.snrc ; it was intended to 
supply the place of University direction to those who 
could not afford a college lifi^ and it throws light upon 
the various .strands that mingled in Acton and the his- 
torical, scientific, and political influences which formed his 
mind. He felt the danger that lurks in the charm of 
literary beauty and style, for he had both as a writer and 
a reader a strong taste for rhetoric, and he knew how 
young minds arc apt to be enchained rather hy the per- 
suasive spell of the manner than the living thotight beneath 
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it Above all, he detested the modem journalistic craze 
for novelty, and despised the shallowness which rates 
cleverness above wisdom. 

In the same way his eul<^ of Geoi^ Eliot has been 
censured far more than it has been understood. It was 
not as an artist superior to all others that he praised the 
author of Demid Deronda and the translator of Strauss. 
It was because she supplied in her own person the solution 
of the problem nearest to his heart, and redeemed (so far 
as teaching went) infidelity in religion from immorality in 
ethics. It was, above all, as a constructive teacher of 
morals that he admired Geoige Eliot, who might, in his 
view, save a daily increasing scepticism from its worst 
dangers, and preserve morals which a future age of faith 
might once more inspire with religious ideals. Here was 
a writer at the summit of modem culture, saturated with 
materialistic science, a convinced and unchanging atheist, 
who^ in spite of this, proclaimed in all her work that 
moral law is binding, and upheld a code of ethics, Christian 
in content, though not in foundation. 

In the same way his admiration for Mr. Gladstone is 
to be explained. It was not his successes so much as his 
failures that attracted Acton, and above all, his refusal to 
admit that nations, in their dealings with one another, arc 
subject to no law but that of greed. Doubtless one who 
gave himself no credit for practical aptitude in public 
afiairs, admired a man who had g^fts that were not 
his own. But what Acton most admired was what many 
condemned. It was because he was not like Lord 
Palmerston, because Bismarck disliked him, because he 
gave back the Transvaal to the Boer^ and tried to restore 
Ireland to its people, because his love of liberty never 
weaned him fixKn Icqralty to the Crown, and his politics 
were part of his rel^on, that Acton used of Gladstone 
language rarely used, and still more rarely applicable to 
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any statesman. For this very reason — his belief that 
political differences do, while regions differences do not, 
imply a different morality — ^he censured so severely the 
generous eulogy of Disraeli, just as in Ddllinger’s case 
he blamed the praise of Dupanloup. For Acton was 
intolerant of all leniency towards methods and individuals 
whom he thought immoral He could give quarter to 
the infidel more easily than to the Jesuit 

We may, of course^ deny that Acton was right But 
few intelligent observers can dispute the accuracy of his 
diagnosis, or deny that more than an}dliing else the disease 
of Western civilisation is a general lack of directing ideals 
other than those which are included in the gospel of com- 
mercialism. It may surely be further admitted that even 
intellectual activity has too much of triviality about it 
to-day ; that if people despise the schoolmen, it is ratlicr 
owing to their virtues than their defects, because impres- 
sionism has taken the place of thought, and brilliancy that 
of labour. On the other hand, Acton’s dream of ethical 
agreement, apart from religion, seems further off from 
realisation than ever. 

Acton, however, wrote for a world which breathed in 
the atmosj^ere created by Kant His position was some- 
thing as follows : After the discover>’ of facts, a matter 
of honesty and industry independent of any opinions, 
history needs a criterion of judgment by which it may 
appraise men’s actiona This criterion cannot be afforded 
by rcli^on, for religion is one part of the historic process 
of which we arc tracing the flow. The principles on 
which all can combine arc the Inviolable sanctity of human 
life, and the unalterable principle of even justice and 
toleratioa Wherever these are violated our course is 
clear. Neither custom nor convenience, neither distance 
of time nor difference of culture may excuse or even 
limit our condemnatioa Murder is always murder, 
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whether it be committed populace or patricians, by 
councils or kings or popes. Had th^ had their dues, 
Paolo Sarpi would have been in Newgate and Greoige 1. 
would have died at Tyburn. 

The unbending severity of his judgment, which is 
sometimes carried to an excess almost ludicrous, is 
further explained hy another element in his experience. 
In his letters to Ddllinger and others he more than once 
relates how in early life he had sought guidance in the 
difficult historical and ethical questions which beset the 
history of the papacy from many of the most eminent 
ultramontanes. Later on he was able to test their answers 
in the light of his constant study of original authorities 
and his careful investigation of archives. He found that 
the answers given him had been at the best but plausible 
evasions. The letters make it clear that the harshness 
with which Acton always r^arded ultramontanes was due 
to that bitter feeling which arises in any reflecting mind on 
the discovery that it has been put off with explanations 
that did not explain, or left in ignorance of material facts. 

Liberalism, we must remember, was a religion to 
Acton — tA liberalism as he understood it, by no means 
always what goes the name. His conviction that 
ultramontane theories lead to immoral politics prompted 
his ecclesiastical antipathies. His anger was aroused, not 
by any feeling that Papal infallibility was a theological 
error, but by the belief that it enshrined in the Church 
monarchical autocracy, which could never maintain itself 
apart from crime committed or condoned. It was not 
intellectual error but moral obliquity- that was to him 
here, as everywhere^ the enemy. He could tolerate un- 
belief, he could not tolerate sia Machiavelli represented 
to him the worst of political principles, because in the 
name of the public weal he destro 3 md the individual’s 
conscience Yet he left a loophole in private life for 
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leligion, and a sinning statesman might one day become 
converted. But when the same principles are applied, as 
they have been applied by the Jesuit oiganisers of ultra- 
montane reaction (also on occasion by Protestants), ad 
majorem da gioriatn, it is dear that the soul is corrupted 
at its highest point, and the veiy means of serving God 
are made the occasion of den}dng him. Because for 
Acton there was no comparison between goodness and 
knowledge, and because life was to him more than 
thought, because the pas.sion of his life was to secure for 
all souls the freedom to live as Gk>d would have them 
live, he hated in the Church the politics of ultramon- 
tanism, and in the State the principles of MachiavellL 
In the same way he denied the l^itimacy of eveiy form 
of government, every economic wrong, every party creed, 
which sacrificed to the pleasures or the safety of the few 
the righteousness and salvation of the many. His one 
belief was the tight of every man not to have, but to 
b^ his best 

This fact gives the key to what seems to many an 
unsolved contradiction, that the man who said what he 
did say and fought as he had fought should yet declare 
in private that it had never occurred to him to doubt any 
single dc^ma of his Church, and assert in public that 
communion with it was “ dearer than life itself.” Yet all 
the evidence both of his writings and his most intimate 
associates confirms this view. His opposition to the 
doctrine of infallibility was ethical and political rather 
than theological As he wrote to D&llinger, the evil lay 
deeper, and Vaticanism was but the last triumph of a 
policy that was centuries old. Unless he were turned 
out of her he would see no more reason to leave the 
Church of his baptism on account of the Vatican Decrees 
than on account of those of the Latcran Council To the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception he had no hostility. 
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and could not understand Ddllinger’s condemnation of it, 
or reconcile it with his previous utterances. He had great 
sympathy with the position of Liberal High Anglicans ; 
but there is not the slightest reason to suppose that he 
ever desired to join the English Church. Even with the 
old Catholic movement he had no sympathy, and dis- 
suaded his friends from joining it^ All forms of Galli- 
canism were distasteful to Acton, and he looked to the 
future for the victory of his ideas. His position in the 
Roman Church s}rmbolises in an acute form what may 
be called the soul's trs^edy of the whole nineteentli 
century, but Acton had not the smallest inclination to 
follow either Gavazzi or Lamennais. It was, in truth, 
the unwavering loyalty of his churchmanship and his 
far-reaching historical sense that enabled him to attack 
with such vehemence evils which he believed to be 
accidental and temporary, even though they might have 
endured for a millennium. Long searching of the vista of 
history preserved Acton from the common danger of 
confusing the eternal with what is merely lengthy. To 
such a mind as his, it no more occurred to leave the 
Church because be disapproved some of its official pro- 
cedure than it would to an Englishman to surrender his 
nationality when his political opponents came into offica 
He distinguished, as he said Froschammer ought to have 
done, between the authorities and the authority of the 
Church. He had a strong belief in the doctrine of 
development, and felt that it would prove impossible in 
the long run to bind the Christian community to any ex- 
planation of the faith which should have a non-Christian 
or immoral tendency. He left it to time and the common 

> Tbm to no ibnndatiaii tar tbe statement of Canon Msgrriefc in hto 
Mfsemecr, that Acton, bad he lived on the Contineat, would have nadovbtediv 
beeome an Old Catholia He did veiy largely live on the Continent Nor dM 
even DUlinger, of whom Dr. Meyridc also asserts it. ever become on adhennt 
of that movement 
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conscience to clear the dogma from association with 
dangerous political tendencies, for his loyalty to the 
institution was too deep to be affected by his dislike of 
the ComariUa in power. He not only did not desire to 
leave the Church, but took pains to make his confession 
and receive absolution immediately after his letters 
appeared in the Times. It must also be stated that so 
far from approving Mr. Gladstone’s attack on Vaticanism, 
he did his utmost to prevent its publication, which he 
regarded as neither fair nor wise. 

It is true that Acton’s whole tendency was individualistic, 
and his inner respect for mere authority apart from know- 
ledge and judgment was doubtless small But here we 
must remember what he said once of the political sphere 
— that neither liberty nor authority is conceivable ex- 
cept in an ordered society, and that they are both relative 
to conditions remote alike from anarchy and tyranny. 
Doubtless he leaned away from those in power, and 
probably felt of Manning as strongly as the latter wrote 
of him. Yet his individualism was always active within the 
religious society, and never contemplated itself as outside. 
He showed no sympathy for any form of Protestantism, 
except the purely political side of the Independents and 
other sects which have promoted liberty of conscience; 

Acton’s position as a churchman is made clearer by a 
view of his politics. At once an admirer and an adviser 
of Mr. Gladstone^ he probably helped more than any 
other single friend to make his leader a Home Ruler. 
Yet he was anything but a modern Radical : for liberty 
was hi.s goddess, not equality, and he dreaded any single 
power in a State, whether it was the King, or Parliament, 
or People. Neither popes nor princes, not even Pro- 
testant persecutors, did Acton condemn more deeply than 
the crimes of majorities and the fury of uncontrolled 
democracy. It was not the rule of one or many that was 
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his ideal, but a balance of powers that might preserve 
freedom and keep every kind of authority subject to law. 
For, as he said, “ liberty is not a means to a higher end, 
it is itself the highest political end.” His preference was, 
therefore, not for any sovereign one or number, such as 
formed the ideal of Rousseau or the absolutists ; but for 
a monarchy of the English type, with due representation 
to the aristocratic and propertied classes, as well as 
adequate power to the people. He did not believe in the 
doctrine of numbers, and had no sympathy with the cry 
Vox pofvli Vox Dei ; on the other hand, he felt strongly 
that the stake in the country aigument really applied 
with fullest force to the poor, for while political error 
means mere discomfort to the rich, it means to the poor 
the loss of all that makes life noble and even of life itself. 
As he said in one of his already published letters ; — 

The men who pay wages ought not to be the political masters of 
those who eam them, for laws should be adapted to those who have 
the heaviest stake in the country, for whom misgovcmment means 
not mortified pride or stinted luxury, but want and pain and degrada- 
tion, and risk to their own lives and to their children’s souls. 

While he felt the dangers of Rousseau’s doctrine of 
equality, declaring that in the end it would be destructive 
alike of liberty and religion, he was jret strongly imbued 
with the need of reconciling some of the socialists’ ideals 
with the r^[ard due to the principles which he respected. 
He was anxious to promote the study of Roschcr and the 
historical economists, and he seems to have thought that 
by their means some solution of the great economic evils 
of the modem world might be found, which should avoid 
injustice either to the capitalist or the wage-earner. He 
had a burning hatred of injustice and t}rranny, which made 
him anxious to see the horrors of the modem proletariat 
system mitigated and destroyed : but combined with thi* 
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Acton’s political conscience was also very broad on 
the side technically called moral. No one had higViAr 
ideals of purily. Yet he had little desire to pry into the 
private morality of kings or politiciana It was by the 
presence or absence of political principles that he judged 
them. He would have condemned Pope Paul the Fourth 
more than Rodrigo Boi^ia, and the inventor of the “dra- 
gonnades” more than his great-grandson. He did not 
view personal morality as relevant to political judgment 

In this, if in nothing else, he agreed with Creightoa 
His correspondence with the latter throws his principles 
into the strongest light, and forms the best material for 
a judgment For it must, we think, be admitted that he 
applied these doctrines with a rigidity which human 
affairs will not admit, and a.ssumcd a knowledge beyond 
our capacity. To declare that no one could be in a state 
of grace who praised S. Carlo Borromeo, because the 
latter followed the evil principle of his day in the matter 
of persecution, “is not merely to mjike the historian a 
hanging judg<^" but to ignore the great truth that if crime 
is always crime, decrees of temptation arc widely variable. 
The fact is, Acton’s desire to maintain the view that 
“ morality is not ambulatory,” led him at times to ignore 
the complementary doctrine that it certainly develops, 
and that the difficulties of statesmen or ecclesiastics, if 
they do not excuse^ at least at times explain their less 
admirable courses. At the very close of his life Acton 
came to this view himself. In a pathetic conversation 
with his son, he lamented the harshnass of some of his 
judgments, and hoped the example would not be followed. 

Still, Acton, if he erred here, erred on the nobler side. 
The doctrine of moral relativity had been overdone 1^ 
historians, and the principles of Machiavelli had become 
so common a cry of politician.^, that severe protest was 
nece^ry. The ethics of Nietzsche are the logical ex- 
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pansion of Machiavelli, and his infiuence is proof that, 
in the long-run, men cannot separate their international 
code from their private one We must remember that 
Acton lived in a time when, as he said, the course of 
history had been “twenty-five times diverted by actual 
or attempted crime,” and when the old ideals of liberly 
seemed swallowed up by the pursuit of gain. To all 
those who reflect on history or politics, it was a gain of 
the highest order that at the very summit of historical 
scholarship and profound political knowledge there should 
be placed a leader who erred on the unfashionable side, 
who denied the statesmen’s claim to subject justice to 
expediency, and opposed the partisan’s attempt to palter 
with facts in the interest of his creed. 

It is these principles which both explain Acton’s work 
as a student, and make it so difficult to understand. He 
believed, that as an investigator of facts the historian 
must know no passion, save that of a desire to sift 
evidence; and his notion of this sifting was of the re- 
morseless scientific school of Germany, whidi sometimes, 
perhaps, expects more in the way of testimony than 
human life affords. At any rate, Acton demanded that 
the historian must never misconceive the case of the 
adversaries of his views, or leave in shade the faults of 
his own side. But on the other hand, when he comes 
to interpret facts or to trace their relation, his views and 
even his temperament will affect the result It is only 
the barest outline that can be quite objective. In 
Acton’s view the historian as investigator is one tiling 
the historian as judge another. In an early essay on 
Ddllinger he makes a distinction of this kind. The 
reader must bear it in mind in considering Acton’s 
own writing. Some of the essays here printed, and still 
more the lertures, ate anything but colourless ; thqr show 
vety distinmy the predilections of the writer, and it is 
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hardly conceivable that th^ should have been written by 
a defender of absolutism, or even by an old-fashioned Tory. 
What Acton really demanded was not the academic aloof- 
ness of the pedant who stands apart from the strife of 
principles, but the honesty of purpose which “ throws itself 
into the mind of one’s opponents, and accounts for their 
mistakes,” giving their case the best possible colouring. 
For, to be sure of one’s ground, one must meet one’s 
adversaries’ strongest ailments, and not be content with 
merely picking holes in his armour. Otherwise one’s own 
belief may be at the mercy of the next dever opponent 
The reader may doubt how far Acton succeeded in his 
own aim, for there was a touch of intolerance in his 
hatred of absolutism, and he believed himself to be 
divided from his ecclesiastical and political foes by no mere 
intellectual difference but by a moral cleavaga Further, 
his writing is never half-hearted. His convictions were 
certitudes based on continual reading and reflection, 
and admitting in his mind of no qualificatioa He was 
eminently a Victorian in his confidence that he was right 
He had none of the invertebrate tendency of mind which 
thinks it is impartial, merely because it is undecided, and 
regards the judicial attitude as that which refrains from 
judging. Acton’s was not a doubting mind. If he now 
and then suspended his judgment, it vras as an act of 
deliberate choice, because he had made up his mind that 
the matter could not be dedded, not because he could 
not decide to make up his mind. Whether he was right 
or wrong, he always knew what he thought, and his 
langus^ was as exact an expression of his meaning as 
he could make it It was true that his subtle and far- 
sighted intelligence makes his style now and then like a 
boomerang, as when he says of Ranke’s method ” it is a 
discipline we shall all do well to adopts and also do well 
to relinquish.” Indeed, it is hardly possibl$ to read a 
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single essay without observing this marked characteristia 
He has been called a “ Meredith turned historian," and 
that there is truth in this judgment, any one who sees at 
once the difficulty and the suggestiveness of his reviews 
can bear witness. He could hardly write the briefest 
note without stamping his personality upon it and exhibit* 
ing the marks of a very complex culture. But the main 
characteristic of his style is that it represents the ideals 
of a man to whom every word was sacred. Its analogies 
are rather in sculpture than painting. Each paragraph, 
almost every sentence is a perfectly chiselled wholes im- 
pressive by no brilliance or outside polish, so much as by 
the inward intensity of which it is the s}mibol. Thus his 
writing is never fluent or easy, but it has a moral dignity 
rare and tmfashionable. 

Acton, indeed, was by no means without a gift of 
rhetorii^ and in the " Lecture on Mexico," here republished, 
there is ample evidence of a power of handling words 
which should impress a popular audience. It is in gravity 
of judgment and in the light he can draw from small 
details that his power is most plainly shown. On the 
other hand, he had a little of the scholar's love of clinging 
to the bank, and, as the notes to his “ Inaugural ” show, 
he seems at times too much disposed to use the crutches 
of quotation to prop up positions which need no such 
support It was of course the same habit — ^the desire not 
to speak before he had read everything that was relevant, 
whether in print or manuscript — ^that hindered so severely 
his output His projected History of Liberty was, from the 
first, impossible of achievement It would have required 
the intellects of Napoleon and Julius Caesar combined, and 
the lifetime of the patriarchs, to have executed that project 
as Acton appears to have planned it A History of 
Liberty, beginning with the andent world and carried 
down to our* own day, to be based entirely upon original 
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sources, treating both of the institutions which secured it, 
the persons who fought for it, and the ideas which 
expressed it, and taking note of all that scholars had 
written about every several portion of the subject, was and 
is beyond the reach of a single man. Probably towards 
the close of his life Acton had felt this The Cambridge 
Modem History^ which required the co-operation of so 
many specialists, was to him really but a fr^ment of this 
great project 

Two other causes limited Acton’s output Towards 
the close of the seventies he began to suspect^ and 
eventually discovered, that he and Ddllinger were not so 
close tc^ctlier as he had believed. That is to say, he 
found that in regard to the crimes of the past, Ddllinger’s 
position was more like that of Creighton than his own — 
that, while he was willing to say jicrsecution was always 
wrong, he was not willing to go so far as Acton in 
rejecting every kind of mitigating plea and witli medi- 
awal certainly consigning the jxsrsccutors to iicrdition. 
Acton, who had, as he thought, learnt all tin's from 
Ddllinger, was distressed at what seemed to him the 
weakne.ss and the sacerdotal prejudice of his master, felt 
that he was now indeed alon<^ and for the time surnmdered, 
as he said, all views of literary work. This was the time 
when he had been gathering materials for a History of 
the CouneU of Trent, That this cleavage, coming when 
it did, had a paralysing effect on Acton’s productive 
energy is mo.st probable, for it made liim feel that he was 
no longer one of a school, and was without symiiathy and 
support in the things that lay nearest his heart 

Another cause retarded production— >his determination 
to know all about the work of others. Acton desired to 
be in touch with university life all over Europe, to 
be aware, if possible through ixirsonal knowledge, of the 
trend of investigation and thought of scholarsf working in 
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all the cognate branches of his subject To keep up 
thoroughly with other people’s work, and do much 
original writing of one’s own, is rarely possible. At any 
rate we may say that the same man could not have 
produced the essay on German schools of history, and 
written a magnum opus of his own. 

His life marks what, in an age of minute specialism, 
must always be at once the crown and the catastrophe of 
those who take all knowledge for their province. His 
achievement is something different from any book. 
Acton’s life-work was, in fact, himself. Those who lament 
what he might have written as a historian would do well 
to reflect on the unique position which he held in the 
world of letters, and to ask themselves how far he could 
have wielded the influence that was hi% or held the 
standard so high, had his own achievement been greater. 
Men such as Acton and Hort give to the world, by their 
example and disposition, more than any written volume 
could convey. In both cases a great part of their pub- 
lished writings has had, at least in book form, to be 
posthumous. But their influence on other workers is 
incalculable, and has not yet determined. 

To an age doubting on all things, and with the moral 
basis of its action largely undermined, Acton gave the 
spectacle of a career which was as moving as it was rare. 
He stood for a spirit of unwavering and even childlike 
faith united to a passion for scientific inquiry, and a scorn 
of consequences, which at times made him almost an 
iconoclast His whole life was dedicated to one high end, 
the aim of preaching the need of principles based on the 
widest induction and the most penetrating thought, as the 
only refuge amid the storm and welter of sophistical 
philosophies and ecclesiastical intrigues. The union of 
faith with knowledge and the eternal supremacy of 
righteousness, this was the message of Acton to mankind. 
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It may be thought that he sometimes exaggerated his 
thesis, that he preached it out of season, that he laid 
himself open to the charge of being doctrinaire, and that 
in fighting for it he failed to utter the resources of his 
vast learning. Enough, however, is left to enable the 
world to judge what he was. No books ever do more 
than that for any man. Those who are nice in com- 
parisons may weigh against the book lost the man gained. 
Those who loved him will know no doubt 

The following document was found among Lord 
Acton’s Papers. It records in an imaginative form the 
ideals which he set before him. Perhaps it forms the 
most fitting conclusion to this Introduction. 

This day’s post informed me of the death of Adrian, who was the 
best of all men 1 have known. He loved retirement, and avoided 
company, but you might sometimes meet him coming £rom scenes of 
sorrow, silent and appalled, sis if he had seen a ghost, or in the 
darkest comer of churches, his dim eyes radiant with light from 
another world In youth he had gone through much anxiety and 
contention ; but he lived to be tnisted and honoured. At last he 
dropped out of notice and the memory of men, and that part of his 
life was the happiest. 

Years ago, when I saw much of him, most people had not found 
him out There was something in his best qualities themselves that 
baffled observation, and fell short of decided excellence. He looked 
absent and preoccupied, as if thinking of things he cared not to 
speak of, and seemed but little interested in the cares and events of 
the day. Often it was liard to decide whether he had an opinion, 
and when he showed it, he would defend it with more eagerness and 
obstinacy than we liked. He did not mingle readily with others or 
co-operate in any common underUiking, so that one could not rely on 
him socially, or for practical objects. As he never spoke harshly of 
persons, so he seldom praised them warmly, and there was some 
apparent indifference and want of feeling. Ill success did not 
depress, but happy prospects did not elate him, and though never 
impatient, he was not actively hopeful. Facetious friends called him 
the weather-coclq or Mr. Facinghothways, because there was no 
heartiness in his judgments, and he satisfied nobody, and said things 
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that were at first sight grossly inconsistent, without attempting to 
reconcile them. He was reserved about himself, and gave no 
explanations, so that he was constantly misunderstood, and there 
was a sense of failure, of disappointment, of perplexity about him. 

These things struck me, as well as others, and at first repdAed me. 
1 could see indeed, at the same time, that his conduct was remark- 
ably methodical, and was guided at every step by an inexhaustible 
provision of maxims. He had meditated on every contingency in 
lif(^ and was prepared with rules and precepts, which he never 
disobeyed. But I doubted whether all this was not artificial, — a 
contrivance to satisfy the pride of intdUect and establish a cold 
superiority. In time 1 discovered that it was the perfection of a 
developed character. He had disciplined his soul with such wisdom 
and energy as to make it the obedient and spontaneous instrument 
of God’s will, and he moved in an orbit of thoughts beyond our reach. 

It was part of his religion to live mudi in the past, to realise 
every phase of thought, every crisis of controversy, every stage of 
progress the Churdi has gone through. So that the events and ideas 
of his own day lost much of their importance in comparison, were 
old friends with new face^ and impressed him less than the multitude 
of those that went before. This caused him to seem absent and 
indifferent, rarely given to admire, or to expect He respected other 
men’s opinions, fearing to give pain, or to tempt with anger by con- 
tradiction, and when forced to defend his own he felt bound to assume 
that every one would look sincerdy for the truth, and would gladly 
recognise it But he could not easily enter into ^eir motives when 
they were mixed, and findmg them generally mixed, he avoided 
contention by holding much aloofi Being quite sincere, he was quite 
impartial, and {deaded with equal zeal for what seemed true, whether 
it was on one side or on the other. He would have felt dishonest if 
he had unduly favoured people of his own country, his own religion, 
or his own party, or if he had entertained the shadow of a prejudice 
against those who were against them, and when he was asked why 
he did not try to dear himsdf from misrepresentation, he said that 
he was silent both from humility and pride. 

At last 1 understood that what we had didiked in him was his 
rirtue itselfi 


J. N. F. 
R- V. L. 
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THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM IN ANTIQUITY ^ 

LlBERTV, aezt to religion, has been the motive of good 
deeds and the common pretext of crime, from the sowing 
of the seed at Athens, two thousand four hundred and 
sixty years ago, until the ripened harvest was gathered 
by men of our race. It is the delicate fruit of a 
mature civilisation ; and scarcely a century has passed 
since nations, that knew the meaning of the term, 
resolved to be free. In every age its progress has been 
beset by its natural enemies, by ignorance and super- 
stitation, hy lust of conquest and by love of ease^ ) 
ly the strong man’s cravii^ for power, and the poor : 
man’s craving for food. During long intervals it has , 
been utterly arrested, when nations were being rescued 
from barbarism and from the grasp of strangers, and 
when the perpetual struggle for existence^ depriving men 
of all interest and understanding in politics, has made 
them eager to sdl their birthr^ht for a pottage, and 
ignorant of the treasure they resigned. At all times 
sincere fiiends of freedom have been rar^ and its triumjdis > 
have been due to minorities, that have prevailed by 
assodatu^ themselves with auxiliaries whose objects often 
differed from their own; and this association, which is 
always dangerous, has been sometimes disastrous, by 
giving to opponents just grounds of opposition, and by 
kindling dispute over the spoils in the hour of success. 

* An aSdnas dcUvared to the memben of Oe Bridgnorth Inatitution at the 
Agrienltnral Hall, a6th Fdsnuuy 1877. 
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No obstacle has been so constant, or so di£ficult to over- 
come, as uncertainty and confusion touching the nature 
of true liberty. If hostile interests have wrought much 
injury, false ideas have wrought still more; and its 
advance is recorded in the increase of knowledge, as much 
as in the improvement of laws. The history of in- 
stitutions is often a history of deception and illusions ; for 
their virtue depends on the ideas that produce and on the 
spirit that preserves them, and the form may remain 
unaltered when the substance has passed away. 

A few familiar examples from modem politics will 
explain why it is that the burden of my argument will lie 
outside the domain of legislation. It is often said that 
our Constitution attained its fomud perfection in 1679, 
when the Habeas Corpus Act was passed. Yet 
Charles II. succeeded, only two years later, in making 
himself independent of Parliament In 1789, while the 
States -General assembled at Versailles, the Spanish 
Cortes, older than Magna Charta and more venerable 
than our House of Commons, were summoned after an 
interval of generations, but th^ immediately prayed the 
King to ab.stain from consulting them, and to make his 
reforms of his own wisdom and authority. According 
to the common opinion, indirect elections are a safe- 
guard of conservatism. But all the Assemblies of the 
French Revolution issued from indirect electiona A 
restricted suffrage is another reputed security for monarchy. 
But the Parliament of Charles which was returned by 
90,000 electors, resisted and overthrew the throne ; while 
the Parliament of Louis Philippe, chosen by a Constitution 
of 350,000, obsequiously promoted the reactionary policy 
of his Ministers, and in the fatal division which, by 
rejecting reform, laid the monarchy in the dust, Guizot’s 
majority was obtained the votes of 129 public 
functionaries. An unpaid l^slature is, for obvious 
reasons, more independent than most of the Continental 
legislatures which receive pay. But it would be unreason- 
able in America to send a member as far as from here 
to Constantinople to live for twelve months at Ms own 
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expense in the dearest of capital cities. L^fally and to 
outward seeming die American President is the successor 
of Washington, and stQl enjoys powers devised and limited 
the Convention of Philadelphia. In reality the new 
President differs from the Magistrate imagined the 
Fathers of the Republic as widely as Monarchy from 
Democracy, for he is expected to make 70,000 (Ganges 
in the public service ; fifty years ago John Quincy Adams 
dismissed only two men. The purchase of judicial 
appointments is manifestly indefensible; 3ret in the old 
French monarchy that monstrous practice created the 
only corporation able to resist the king. Official cor- 
ruption, which would ruin a commonwealth, serves in 
Russia as a salutary relief fix>m the pressure of absolutism. 
There are conditions in which it is scarcely a hyperbole 
to say that slavery itself is a stage on the road to 
fieedom. Therefore we are not so much concerned this 
evening with the dead letter of edicts and of statutes as 
witih the living thoughts of men. A century ago it was 
perfectly well known that whoever had one audience of a 
Master in Chancery was made to pay for three, but no 
man heeded the enormity until it suggested to a young 
lawyer that it might be well to question and examine 
with rigorous suspicion every part of a system in which 
such things were done. The day on wMch that gleam 
lighted up t|}e dear hard mind of Jeremy Bentham is 
memorable in the political calendar beyond the entire 
administration of soany statesmen. It would be easy to 
point out a paragraph in St Augustine, or a sentence of 
Grotius that outweighs in influence the Acts of fiffy 
Parliaments, and our cause owes more to Cicero and 
Seneca, to Vinet and Tocqueville, than to the laws of 
Lycurgus or the Five Codes of France. 

By liberty I mean the assurance that every man shall 
be protected m doing what he believes,, his duty against 
the influence of authority and majorities, custom and 
, opinioa The State is competent to assign duties and 
i draw the line between good and evil only in its imm^Mtint^ 
sphere Beyond the limits of things necessary for its 
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well'bdng, it can only give indirect help to fight the battle 
of life by promoting the influences which prevail against 
temptation, — religion, education, and the distribution of 
wealth. In ancient times the State absorbed authorities 
not its own, and intruded on the domain of personal 
finedom. In the Middle Ages it possessed too little 
authority, and sufiered others to intrude. Modem States 
fall habitually into both excesses. The most certain test 
by which we judge whether a country is really fiee is the 
amount of security enjoyed hy minoritiea Liberty, by 
this definition, is the essential condition and guardian 
of religion ; and it is in the history of the Chosen 
People^ accordingly, that the first illustrations of my 
subject are obtained. The government of the Israelites 
was a Federation, held tc^ether Ity no political authority, 
but 1 ^ the unity of race and faith, and founded, not on 
physical force, but on a voluntary covenant The 
principle of self-government was carried out not only in 
each tribe, but in every group of at least 120 families; 
and there was neither privily of rank nor inequality 
before the law. Monarchy was so alien to the primitive 
spirit of the community that it was resisted by Samuel in 
that momentous protestation and warning which all the 
kingdoms of Asia and many of the kingdoms of Europe 
have unceasingly confirmed The throne was erected 
on a compact ; and the king was deprived of the right 
of leg^lation among a people that recognised no lawgiver 
but God, whose highest aim in politics was to restore 
the original purity of the constitution, and to make its 
government conform to the ideal type that was hallowed 
by the sanctions of heaven. The inspired men who rose 
in unfailing succession to prophesy against the usurper and 
the tyrant, constantly proclaimed that the laws, which were 
divine^ were paramount over sinful ruleia, and appealed 
from the established authoritiesi, from the king, the 
priests, and the princes of the people, to the healing forces 
that slept in the uncorrapted consciences of the masses. 
Thus the example of the Hebrew nation laid down the 
parallel lines on which all freedom has been won-— the 
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doctrine of national tradition and the doctrine of the 
fisher ‘law ; the' prihdple that a constitution grows fto^i 
a' rool^ by process of development, and not of essential 
diange ; and the principle that all political authorities must 
be tested and reformed according to a code whidi was 
not made 1 ^ man The operation of these principles^ in 
unison, or in antagonism, occupies the whole of the space 
we are going over together. 

The conflict between liberty under divine authority 
and the absolutism of human au&orities ended disastrously. 
In the year 622 a supreme eflbrt was made at Jerusalem 
to reform and preserve the State. The High Priest pro- 
duced from the temple of Jdiovah the book of the deserted 
and forgotten Law, and both king and people bound 
themselves by solenm oaths to observe it. But that early 
example of limited monarchy and of the supremacy of 
law neither lasted nor spread ; and the forces by which 
freedom has conquered must be sought elsewhere. In 
the very year 586, in which the flood of Asiatic despotism 
closed over the dty' which had been, and was destined 
again to be, the sanctuary of freedom in the East, a new 
home was prq>ared for it in the West, where, guarded by 
the sea and the mountains, and by valiant hearts, that 
stately plant was reared under whose shade we dwell, and 
which is extending its invindble arms so slowly and yet 
so surely over the civilised world. 

According to a fomous sa3ring of the most frunous 
authoress of the Continent, l iberty is andent, arid it is 
despotbm that is new. It has been the pride of recent 
historians to vindicate the truth of that maxim. The 
' heroic age of Gheece confirms it, and it is still more con- 
spicuously true of Teutonic Europe; Wherever we can 
trace the earlier life of the Aryan nations we discover 
germs which fovouting circumstances and assiduous 
culture might have developed into free sodeties. They 
exhibit some sense of common interest in common con- 
cerns, little reverence for external authority, and an 
imperfect sense of the function and supremacy of the 
State. Where the division of property and labour is 
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of his constitution, without breach of continuity or loss 
of stabOify, that for centuries after his death the Attic 
orators attributed to him, and quoted by his nam^ the 
whole structure of Athenian law. The direction of its 
growth was determined by the fundamental doctrine of 
Solon, that political power ought to be commensurate with 
public servidb In the Persian war the services of the 
Democracy eclipsed those of the Patrician orders, for the 
fleet that swept the Asiatics from the Egcan Sea was 
manned by the poorer Athenians. That class, whose 
valour had saved the State and had preserved European 
civilisation, had gained a title to increase of influence and 
privilege. The offices of State, which had been a mono- 
poly of the rich, were thrown open to the poor, and 
in order to make sure that they should obtain their 
share, all but the highest commands were distributed 
by lot 

Whilst the ancient authorities were decaying, there 
was no accepted standard of moral and political right to 
make the framework of society fast in the midst of change. 
The instability that had seized on the forms threatened 
the very principles of government The national beliefs 
were yielding to doubt suid doubt was not ytA making 
way ibr knowledge. There had been a time when the 
obli^tiofls of public as well as private life were identified 
with the will of the goda But that time had passed. 
Pallas, the ethereal goddess of the Athenians, and the 
Sun god whose oracles, delivood from the temple between 
the twin summits of Parnassus, did so mudi for the Greek 
nationality, aided in keeping up a lofty ideal of rdigion ; 
but when the enlightened men of Greece learnt to apply 
thdr keen faculty of reasoning to the tystem of their 
inherited belief, they became quickly conscious that the 
conceptions of the gods corrupted the life and degraded 
the minds of the public. Popular morality could not be 
sustained by the popular religion. The moral instruction 
which was no longer supplied by the gods could not 3ret 
be found in books. There was no venerable code ex- 
pounded by experts, no doctrine proclaimed by men of 
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reputed sanctity like those teachers of the far East whose 
words still rule the fate of nearly half mankind. The 
effort to account for things dose observation and 
exact reasoning began by destrp)ring. There came a 
time when the philosophers of the Porch and the Academy 
wrought the dictates of wisdom and virtue into a system 
so consistent and profound that it has vastly shortened 
the task of the Christian divines. But that time had not 
yet come. 

The epoch of doubt and transition during which the 
Greeks passed from the dim fandes of mythology to the 
fierce light of sdence was the ^[e of Perides, smd the 
endeavour to substitute certain truth for llie prescriptions 
of impaired authorities, whidi was then b^pnning to 
absorb the energies of the Greek intellect; is the grandest 
movement in the profane annals of mankind, for to it we 
ow^ even after the immeasurable progress accomplished 
by Christianity, mudi of our philosophy and far the 
better part of the political knowledge we possess. 
Pericles, who was at the head of the Athenian Govern- 
ment, was the first statesman who encountered the 
problem which the rapid weakening of traditions forced 
on the political world. No authority in morals or in 
politics remained unshaken by the motion that was in 
the air. No guide could be confidently trusted ; there 
was no available criterion to appeal to, for lire means of 
controlling or den3dng convictions that prevailed among 
the people. The popular sentiment as to what was right 
might mistaken, but it was subject to no test The 
people were, for practical purposes, the seat of the know- , 
ledge of good and eviL The people, therefore, were the ' 
seat of power. 

The political philosophy of Perides consisted of this 
condusioiL He resolutely struck away all the props that 
still sustained the artificial preponderance of wealth. For 
the andent doctrine that power goes with land, he intro- 
duced the idea that power ought to be so equitably 
diffused as to afford equal security to aU. That one part 
of the community should govern the whole, or that one 
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class should make laws for another, he declared to be 
tyrannical. The abolition of privily would have served 
only to transfer the supremacy from the rich to the poor, 
if Pericles had not redressed the balance restricting the 
tight of dtizenriiip to Athenians of pure descent By 
this measure the class which formed what we should cadi 
the third estate was brought down to 14,000 citizens, 
and became about equal in numbers with the higher 
ranka Pericles held that every Athenian who neglected 
to take his part in the public business indicted an injury 
on the commonwealth. That none might be excluded by 
poverty, he caused the poor to be paid for their attend- 
ance out of the funds of the State ; for his administration 
of the federal tribute had brought together a treasure of 
more than two million sterling. The instrument of his 
sway was the art of speaking. He governed hy per- 
suaision. Everything was decided by argument in open 
deliberation, and every induence bowed before the 
ascendency of mind. The idea that the object of 
constitutions is not to condrm the predominamce of an^ 
interest, but to prevent it ; to preserve with equal cau-e the 
independence of labour amd the security of property ; to 
make the rich safe ^^nst envy, and the poor against 
oppression, marks the highest level attained hy the 
statesmanship of Gheeca It haudly survived the great 
patriot who conceived it; and all history has been 
occupied with the endeavour to upset the balance of 
power \ty giving the advantage to monty, land, or 
numbers. A generation followed that hais never been 
equalled in talent— a generation of men whose works, in 
poetry amd eloquence, are still the envy of the world, and 
in history, philosophy, and politics remain unsurpassed. 
But it produced no successor to Perides, and no man was 
able to wield the sceptre that fell from his hand. 

It was a momentous step in the progress of nations 
when the principle that oroty interest should have the 
right and the^ means of aisserting itself j^''iaEdoptetl’'t^ 
the~Athet 3 an 'Constitution. But for riiose who were 
beaten in the vote there was no redress. The law did 
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not check the triumph of majorities or resb^^ the . 
minority from the dire penalty of having be^'<i^v 
numbered. When the overwhelming influence of Ferides 
was removed, the conflict between classes raged without 
restraint; and the slaughter that befell the h^^her ranks in 
the Peloponnesian war gave an irresistible preponderance 
to the lower. The restless and inquiring spirit of the 
Athenians was prompt to unfold the reason of every 
institution and the consequences of every principle, and 
their Constitution ran its course from infancy to decrepitude 
with unexampled speed. 

Two men’s lives span the interval from the first 
admission of popular influence under Solon, to the down- 
fall of the State. Their history furnishes the classic 
example of the peril of Democracy under conditions 
singularly favourable. For the Athenians were not only 
brave and patriotic and capable of generous sacrifice, but 
they were the most religious of the Greeks. They 
venerated the Constitution wluch had given them pros- 
perity, and equality, and freedom, and never questioned 
the fundamental laws which regulated the enormous 
power of the Assembly. Thty tolerated considerable 
variety of opinion and great licence of speech ; and their 
humanity towards their slaves roused the indignation even 
of the most intelligent partisan of aristocracy. Thus 
riiey became the only people of antiquity that grew great 
by democratic institutions. But the possession of un- 
limited power, which corrodes the conscience; hardens thej 
heart; and confounds the understanding of mQaarchs,j 
exercised its demoralising influence on the fllustrious* 
democracy of Athens. It is bad to be oppressed by a 
minority, but it is worse to be oppressed by a majority. 
For there is a reserve of latent power in the masses 
which, if it is called Into play, the minority can seldom 
resist But from the absolute will of an entire people 
there is no appeal, no redemption, no refuge but treason. 
The humblest and most numerous class of the Athenians 
united the l^[islativ^ the judicial, and, in part; the 
executive power. The philosophy that was then in the 
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ascendant taught them that there is no law superior to 
j,* that of the State — ^the lawgiver is above the law. 

It followed that the sovereign people had a i^ht to 
do whatever was within its power, and was bound ty no 
rule of right or wrong but its own judgment of expediency. 
On a memorable occasion the assembled Athenians de- 
clared it monstrous that they should be prevented from 
doing whatever thqr chose. No force that existed could 
restrain them ; and they resolved that no duQr should 
restrain them, and that they would be bound by no laws 
that were not of their own malcing. Jn this way the 
emancipated pec^le of Athens became a tyrant; and 
their (^vemment; the pioneer of European ft^om, 
stands condemned with a terrible unanimity all the 
wisest of the ancients. They ruined rhej i* cSty by 
attempting to conduct war by debate in the market- 
place. Like the French Republic, they put their un- 
successful commanders to death. They treated their 
dependencies with such injustice that thqr lost their 
inaritime Empire. Th^ plundered the rich until the 
rich conspired with the public enemy, and they crowned 
their guilt by the martyrdom of Socrates. 

When the absolute sway of numbers had endured for 
near a quarter of a century, nothing but bare existence 
was left for the State to lose; and the Athenian^ 
w^ed and despondenti confessed the true cause of their 
ruin. TTiey understood that for liberty, justice^ and equal 
laws, it M as necessary that Democracy should restrain 
i^f as it had been that it should restrain the 01%atchy. 
Th^ resolved to take their stand once more upon the 
rmdent says, and to restore the order of things which 
had subsisted when the monopoly of power had H>n 
taken fiom the rich and had not been acquired by the 
poor. After a first restoration had failed, which is only 
m^orable because Thucydides, whose judgment in 
politics IS never at feult, pronounced it the best Govern- 
ment Athens had enjoyed, the attempt was renewed with 
more experience and greater singleness of purpose. The 
hostile parties were reconciled, and proclaimed an amnesty. 
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the first in history. Th^ resolved to govern by con- 
currence. The laws, whidi had the sanction of tradition, 
were reduced to a code ; and no act of the sovereign 
assembly was valid with which thqr might be found to 
disagree Between the sacred lines of the Constitution 
which were to remain inviolate, and the decrees which 
met from time to time the needs and notions of the day, 
a broad distinction was drawn ; and the fabric of a law 
which had been the work of generations was made 
independent of momentary variations in the popular 
will. The repentance of the Athenians came too late to 
save the Republic But the lesson of their experience 
endures for all times, for it teadies that government hy 
the whole people, being the government of the most 
numerous and most powerful class, is an evil of the same 
nature as unmixed monarchy, and requires, for nearly the 
same reasons, institutions t^t shall protect it against 
itself, and shall uphoM thq . permanent reign of law 
against arbftra^ riwoliiiiBons. of opinion. 

Parallel with the rise and fell of Athenian freedom, 
Rome was employed in working out the same problems, 
with greater constructive sens^ and greater temporary 
success, but ending at last in a far more terrible catas- 
trophe. That which among the ingenious Athenians 
had been a development carried forward by the spell of | 
plausible argument was in Rome a conflict between rival 
forces. Speculative politics had no attraction for the 
grim and practical genius of the Romans. Thqr did not 
consider what would be the cleverest way of getting over 
a difficulty, but what way was indicated by analcgous 
cases : and they assigned less influence to the impulse 
and spirit of the moment; than to precedent and example. 
Their peculiv character prompted them to ascribe the 
origin of their laws to early times, and in their desire to 
justify the continuity of their institutions, and to get rid 
of the reproadr of innovation, they imagined the l^endary 
history of the kings of Rome; The energy of their 
adherence to traditions made their progress slow, they 
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advanced only under compulsion of almost unavoidable 
necessity, and the same questions recurred often, before 
they were settled. The constitutional history of tihe 
Republic turns on the endeavours of the aristocracy, who 
claimed to be the only true Romans, to retain in their 
hands the power th^ had wrested from the kings, and 
of the plebeians to get an equal share in it And this 
controversy, which the eager and restless Athenians went 
through in one generation, lasted for more than two 
centuries, from a time when the plehs were excluded from 
the government of the city, and were taxed, and made to 
serve without pay, until, in the ]mar 285, they were 
admitted to political equality. Then followed one hun* 
dred and fifty years of unexampled prosperity and glory ; 
and then, out of the original conflict whi^ had been 
compromised, if not theoretically settled, a new struggle 
arose wliich was without an Issue 

The mess of poorer families, impoverished by incessant 
service in vrar, were reduced to dependence on an aristo* 
crocy of about two thousand wealthy men, who divided 
among thcm.selvcs the immense domain of the State. 
When the need became intense the Gracclri tried to 
relieve it by inducing the richer classes to allot some share 
in the public lands to the common people. The old and 
famous aristocracy of birth and rank had made a stubborn 
resistance, but it knew the art of yielding. The later and 
more sel^h aristocracy was unable to learn it The 
character of the people was changed by the sterner 
motives of dlsputa The fight for political power had 
been carried on with the moderation which is so honour* 
able a quality of i>arty contests in England. But tlie 
struggle for the objects of material existence grew to be 
as ferocious os civil controversies in Eranca Repulsed 
by the rich, after a struggle of twcnty>two years, the 
people^ three hundred and twen^ thousand of whom 
depended on public rations for food, were ready to follow 
any man who promised to obtain for them by revolution 
what th^ could not obtain by law. 

For a time the Senate, representing the andent and 
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threatened order of things, was strong enough to over- 
come every popular leader ^t arose, until Julius Cseseu*, 
supported an army which he had led in an unparalleled 
career of conquest, and the famished masses which he 
won his lavish liberality, and skilled beyond all other 
men in the art of governing, converted the Republic into 
a Monarchy by a series of measures that were neither 
violent nor injurious. 

The Empire preserved the Republican forms until the 
reign of Diocletian ; but the will of the Emperors was as 
uncontrolled as that of the people had been alter the 
victory of the Tribunes. Their power Avas arbitrary even 
when it was most wisely employed, and yet the Roman 
Empire rendered greater services to the cause of liberty 
than the Roman Republic. I do not mean by reason of 
the temporary accident that there were emperors who 
made good use of their immense opportunities, such as 
Nerva, of whom Tacitus says that he combined monardiy 
and liberty, things otherwise incompatible; or that the 
Empire was what its panegsrrists declared it, the perfection 
of Democracy. In truth it was at best an ill-disguised 
and odious despotism. But Frederic the Great was a 
despot ; yet he was a friend to toleration and free discus- 
non. The Bonapartes were despotic ; yet no liberal ruler 
was ever more acceptable to the masses of the people than 
the First Napoleon, after he had destro})ed the Republic, in 
1805, and the Third Napoleon at the height of his power 
in 1 859. In the same way, the Roman Empire possessed 
merits which, at a distance, and especially at a great 
distance of time^ concern men more deeply than the 
trs^c tyranny which was felt in the ndghbourhood of 
the Palace. The poor had what they had demanded in 
vain of the Republic The rich fitted better than during 
tiie Triumvirate. The rights of Roman citizens were 
extended to the people of the provinces. To the imperial 
epoch belong the better part of Roman literature and 
nearly the entire Civil Law ; and it was the Empire that 
mitigated slavery, instituted rdii^fions toleration, made a 
beginning of the law of nations, and created a perfect 
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system of the law of properly. The Republic which Caesar 
overthrew had been an3rthing but a free State It provided 
admirable securities for the rights of citizens ; it treated 
with savage disregard the rights of men ; and allowed the 
free Roman to inflict atrocious wrongs on hLs children, on 
debtors and dependants, on prisoners and slaves. Those 
deeper ideas of right and duty, which are not found on the 
tables of municipal law, but with which the generous minds 
of Greece were conversant; were held of little account, and 
the philosophy which dealt with such speculations was re- 
peatedly proscribed, as a teacher of sedition and impiety. 

At length, in the year 155, the Athenian philosopher 
Cameades ap{)eared at Rome, on a political mission. 
During an interval of oflScial business he delivcrctl two 
public orations, to give the unlettered conquerors of his 
country a taste of the disputations that flourished in the 
Attic schools. On the first day he discoursed of natural 
justice. On the next he denied its existence, arguing 
that all our notions of good and evil arc derived from 
positive enactment From the time of that memorabiu 
^play, the genius of the vanquished held its conqucn>rs 
in thrall. The most eminent of the public men of Rome, 
such as Scipio and Cicero; formed thdir minds on Grecian 
models, and her jurists underwent the r^^us discipline 
of Zeno and Chtysippus. 

If, drawing the limit in the second century, when the 
influence of Christianity' becomes perceptible, we should 
form our judgment of the politics of antiquity by its 
actual legislation, our estimate would be low. The 
prevailing notions of freedom were imperfect, and the 
endeavours to realise them were wide of the mark. The 
ancients understood the regulation of power better than 
the regulation of liberty. They concentrated so many 
prerogatives in the State as to leave no footing from 
which a man could deny its jurisdiction or assign bounds 
to its activity. If I may empl<ty an expressive ana- 
chronism, tl^ vice of the classic State was that it was 
both,. .Chu^ .md State in one Morality wasi undrs- 
tinguished religion and politics from morals; and 
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in religion, morality, and politics there was only one 
legislator and one authority. The State, while it did 
deplorably little for education, for practical science, for 
the indigent and helpless, or for the spiritual needs of 
man, nevertheless claimed the use of all his faculties and 
the determination of all his duties. Individuals and 
families, associations and dependencies were so much 
material that the sovereign power consumed for its own 
purposes. What the slave was in the hands of his 
master, the citizen was in the hands of the community. 
The most sacred obligations vanished before the public 
advanti^. The passengers existed for the sake of the 
ship. By their disregard for private interests, and for 
the moral welfare and improvement of the people, both 
Greece and Rome destro}md the vital dements on whidi 
the prosperity of nations rests, and perished by the decay 
of families and the depopulation of the country. They 
survive not in thdr institutions, but in their ideas, and 
by their ideas, especially on the art of government, thty 
are — 

The dead, but sceptred sovetngns who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns. 

To them, indeed, may be tracked nearly all the errors 
that are undermining political sodety — Communism, Utili* 
tarianism, the confusion between tyranny and authority, 
and between lawlessness and freedom. 

The notion that men lived originally in a state of 
nature, by violence and without laws, is due to Critias. 
Communism in its grossest form was recommended by 
Diogenes of Sinope: According to the Sophists, there 
is no doty above expediency and no virtue apart from 
pleasure. Laws are an invention of weak men to rob 
thdr betters of the reasonable enjoyment of thdr 
superiority. It is better to inllict than to suffer wrong ; 
and as there is no greater good than to do evil without 
fear of retribution, so there is no worse evil than to suffer 
without the consolation of revenge. Justice is the mask 
of a craven spirit ; injustice is worldly wisdom ; and duty, 
obedience sdf-denial are the impostures of hypocrisy. 

c 
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Government is absolute, and may ordain what it pleases, 
and no subject can complain that it does him wrong, but 
as long as he can escape compulsion and punishment, he 
is always free to disobey. Happiness consists in obtain- 
ing power and in eluding the necessity of obedience ; and 
he that gains a throne by perfidy and murder, deserves to 
be truly envied. 

Epicurus difiered but little from the propounders of 
the code of revolutionary despotism. All societies, he 
said, ate founded on contract for mutual protection. 
Good and evil are conventional terms, for the thunder- 
bolts of heaven fall alike on the just and the unjust 
The objection to wrongdoing is not the act, but in its 
consequences to the wrongdoer. Wise men contrive law^ 
not to bind, but to protect themselves ; and when th^ 
prove to be improfitable they cease to be valid. The 
illiberal sentiments of even the most illustrious meta- 
ph)rsicians are disclosed in the sa)dng of Aristotle, that 
the mark of the worst governments is that they leave men 
fiiee to live as they please. 

If jmu will bear in mind that Socrates, the best of the 
pagans, knew of no higher criterion for men, of no better 
guide of conduct, than the laws of each country; that 
Plato, whose sublime doctrine was so near an anticipa- 
tion of Christianity that celebrated theolc^ans wished his 
works to be forbidden, lest men should he content with 
them, and indifferent to any higher dogma — ^to whom was 
granted that prophetic vision of the Just Man, accused, 
condemned and scourged, and dying on a Cross-— neverthe- 
less employed the most splendid intellect ever bestowed 
on man to advocate the abolition of the family and the 
exposure of infants ; that Aristotle, the ablest moralist of 
antiquity, saw no harm in making raids upon a neighbour- 
iog people, for the sake of reducing them to slavery- 
still more, if you will consider that; among the modern^ 
men of genius equal to these have hdd political doctrines 
not less criminal or absurd — it will be apparent to yon 
how stubborn a phalanx of error blocks the paths of 
truth; that pure reason is as powerless as custom to 
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solve the problem of free government ; that it can only 
be the fruit of long, manifold, and painful experience; 
and that the tracing of the methods by which divine 
wisdom has educated the nations to appreciate and to 
nggiifnn the duties of freedom, is not the least part of 
that true philosophy that studies to 

Assert eternal Providence^ 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

But; having sounded the depth of their errors, I should 
give you a very inadequate idea of the wisdom of the 
ancients if I allowed it to appear that their precepts were 
no better tlian their practice. While statesmen and 
senates and popular assemblies supplied examples of 
every description of blunder, a noble literature arose^ in 
whi^ a priceless treasure of political knowledge was 
stored, and in which the defects of the existing institutions 
were exposed with unsparing sagacity^. The point on 
which the andents were most nearly unanimous is the 
right of the p«>ple to govern, and their inaMlity to goyera.- 
alon&~ ' To rneet this difficulty, to give to the popular 
dtiSieait a full share without a monopoly of power, they 
adopted very generally the theory of a mixed Constitution. 
They differed from our notion of the same thing, because 
modem Constitutions have been a device for limiting 
monarchy; with them thqr were invented to curb 
democraqr. The idea arose in the time of Plato— <- 
though he repelled it — when the early monarchies and 
oligarchies had vanished, and it continued to be dherished 
long after all democracies had been absorbed in the 
Roman Empire^ But whereas a sovereign prince who 
surrenders part of his authority jdelds to the argument 
of superior force; a sovereign people relinquishing its 
own prerogative succumbs to the influence of reason. 
And it has in all times proved more ea^ to create 
limitations by the use of force than by persuasion. 

The ancient writers saw very clearly that each 
principle of government standing alone is carried to 
-f excess and provokes a reactioa Monarchy hardens 
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into despotism. Aristocracy contracts into oligardiy. 
Democracy expands into tibie supremacy of numbers. 
They therefore imagined that to restrain each element 
by combining it vnth the others would avert the natural 
process of self-destruction, and endow the State with 
perpetual youth. But this harmony of monardiy, aristo- 
cracy, and democracy blended together, which was the 
ideal of many writers, and which they supposed to be 
exhibited by Sparta, by Carthage, and by Rome^ was a 
chimera of philosophers never realised by antiquity. At 
last Tacitus, wiser than the rest, confessed that the 
mixed Constitution, however admirable in theory, was 
difficult to establish and impossible to maintain. His 
disheartening avowal is not disowned by later experience. 

The experiment has been tried more often than I can 
tell, with a combination of resources that were unknown 
to the ancients — ^with Christianity, parliamentary govern- 
ment, and a free press. Yet there is no example of such 
a balanced Constitution having lasted a centuryl If it 
has succeeded anywhere it has been in our favoured 
country and in our time ; and we know not yet how long 
the wisdom of the nation will preserve the equipoise. 
The Federal check was as familiar to the ancients as the 
Constitutional. For the tyi>c of all their Republics was 
the government of a city by its own inhabitants meeting 
in the public place. An administration embracing many 
cities was known to them only in the form of the 
oppression which Sparta exercised over the Messenians, 
Athens over her Confederates, and Rome over Italy. 
The resources which, in modem times, enabled a great 
people to govern itself through a single centre did not 
exist Equality could be preserved only by Federalism ; 
and it occurs more often amongst them than in the 
modem world. If the distribution of power among the 
several parts of the State is the most efficient restraint on 
monarchy, the distribution of power among several States 
is the best check on democraqr. By multiplying centres 
of government and discussion it promotes the diffusion 
of political knowledge and the maintenance of healthy 
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and independent opinion. It is the protectorate of 
minorities, and the consecration of self-government But 
although it must be enumerated among the better achieve- 
ments of practical genius in antiquity, it arose from 
necessity, and its properties were imperfectly invest^ted 
in theory. 

When the Greeks began to reflect on the problems of 
society, thty first of all accepted things as thty wer^ and 
did their best to explain and defend them. Inquiry, 
which with us is stimulated by doubt, bq^ with them in 
wonder. The most illustrious of the early philosophers, 
Pythagoras, promulgated a theory for the preservation of 
political power in the educated class, and ennobled a 
form of government which was generally founded on 
popular ignorance and on strong class interests. He 
preached authority and subordination, and dwelt more on 
duties than on rights, on religion than on polity ; and his 
tystem perished in the revolution by which oligarchies 
were swept away. The revolution afterwards developed 
its own philosophy, whose excesses I have described. 

But between the two eras, between the rigid didactics 
of the early Pythagoreans and the dissolving theories of 
Protagoras, a philosopher arose who stood aloof from both 
extremes, and whose difficult sayings were never really 
understood or valued until our time. Heraclitus, of 
Ephesus, deposited his book in the temple of Diana. 
The book has perished, like the temple and the worship^ 
but its fragments have been collected and interpreted 
with incredible ardour, tty the scholars, the divines, the 
philosophers, and politicians who have been engaged the 
most intensely in the toil and stress of this century. The 
most renowned logician of the last century adopted every 
one of his propoations ; and the most brilliant agitator 
among Continental Socialists composed a work of eight 
hundred and forty pages to celebrate his memory. 

Heraclitus complained that the masses were deaf to 
truth, and knew not that one good man counts for more 
than thousands; but he held the existing order in no 
superstitious reverence. Strife, he sa3^, is the source and 
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the master of all things. Life is perpetual mo tion, a nd 
repose is deatL No man can plunge twice into the 
current, for it is always flowing and passing, and is never 
the same. The only thing fixed and certain in the midst 
of change is the universal and sovereign reason, which all 
men may not perceive, but which is common to all 
Laws are sustained by no human authority, but by virtue 
of their derivation from the one law that is divine. 
These sayings, which recall the grand outlines of political 
truth which we have found in the Sacred Books, and 
carry us forward to the latest teaching of our most 
enlightened contemporaries, would bear a good deal of 
elucidation and comment Heraclitus is, unfortunately, 
so obscure that Socrates could not understand liim^ and 
I won’t pretend to have succeeded better. 

If the topic of my address was the history of 
science, the highest and the largest place would belong 
to Plato and Aristotle. The Ltms of the one, the Pol iti es 
of the other, are, if I may trust my own experience, 
the books from which we may learn the most about the 
principles of i)olitics. The penetration with which those 
great masters of thought analysed the institutions of 
Greece, and exposed their vices, is not surpassed by 
anything in later literature ; by Burke or Hamilton, the 
best political writers of the last century ; by Tocqueville 
or Roscher, the most eminent of our own. But Plato 
and Aristotle were philosophers, studious not of unguided 
freedom, but of intelligent government Thty saw tfie 
disastrous eiTccts of ill-directed striving for liberty ; and 
thty resolved that it was better not to strive for it, but to 
bo content with a strong administration, prudently adapted 
to make men prosperous and happy. 

Now liberty and good government do not exclude 
each other; and there arc excellent reasons why thty 
.should go together. Liberty is not a means to a higher . 
{political end. It is itself the Ughest .iwlitiSST^ 
jit' Vifot for the sake of a good public ^mliiiatratioR 
that it is required, but for security in the pursuit of 
the highest objects of civil society, and of private life. 
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Increase of freedom in tibe State may sometimes pro- 
mote mediociily, and give vitality to prejudice ; it may 
even retard useful Iq^lation, diminish the capacity for 
vvar, and restrict the boundaries of Empire. It might 
be plausibly argued that, if many things would be worse 
in England or Ireland under an intelligent despotism, 
some things would be managed better ; that the Roman 
Government was more enlightened under Augustus and 
Antoninus than under the Senate, in the da3rs of Marius 
or of Fomp^. A generous spirit prefers that his country 
should be poor, and weak, and of no account, but free, 
rather than powerful, prosperous, and enslaved. It is better 
to be the citizen of a humble commonwealth in the Alps, 
without a prospect of influence beyond the narrow frontier, 
than a subject of the superb autocrac^r that overshadows 
half of Asia and of Europe. But it may be urged, on the 
other side, that liberty is not the sum or the substitute of 
all the things men ought to live for ; that to be real it must 
be circumscribed, and that the limits of circumscription 
vary ; that advancing civilisation invests the State with 
increased rights and duties, and imposes increased burdens 
and constraint on the subject; that a highly instructed 
and intelligent community may perceive the benefit of 
compulsory obligations which, at a lower stage, would be 
thought unbearable ; that liberal pr^^ess is not vague or 
indefinite, but aims at a point where the public is subject 
to no restrictions but those of which it feels the advantage; 
that a fi*e country may be less capable of doing much for 
the advancement of reli^on, the prevention of vice, or the 
relief of suffering, than one that does not shrink from 
confirenting great emergencies by some sacrifice of indi- 
vidual r^hts, and some concentration of power ; and that 
the supreme ^litical object ought to be sometimes post- 
poned to still higher moral objecta My argument 
involves no collision with these qualifying reflectiona 
We are dealing, not with the effects of freedom, but with 
its causes. We ’are seeking out the influences which 
brought arbitrary government under control, either by the 
diffusion of power, or by the appeal to an* authority which 
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transcends all government; and among those infliiAn<v^ 
the greatest philosophers of Greece have no claim to be 
reckoned. 

It is the Stoics who emancipated mankind from its 
subjugation to despotic rule, and whose enlightened and 
elevated views of life bridged the chasm that separates 
the ancient from the Christian stat^ and led the way to 
freedom. Seeing how little security there is tliat the 
laws of any land shall be wise or just, and tha t the 
unanimous will of a people and the assent of nations are 
liable to err, the Stoics looked beyond those narrow 
barriers; and above those inferior sanctions, for the 
principles that ought to r^ulate the lives of men and 
the existence of society. They made it known that there 
is a will superior to the collective will of man, and a law 
that overrules those of Solon and Lycuigus. Their test 
of good government is its conformity to principles 
can be traced to a higher legislator. That whidi we 
must obey, that to which we are bound to reduce all civil 
authorities, and to sacrifice every earthly interest, is that 
immutable law which is perfect and eternal as God 
Him.sclf, which proceeds from His nature, and reigns 
over heaven and earth and over all the nations. 

The great question is to discover, not what govern- 
ments prescribe, but what thr^ ought to prescribe ; for no 
prescription is valid against the conscience of mankind. 
Before God, there is neither Greek nor barbarian, neither 
rich nor |K>or, and the slave is as good as his master, for 
by birth all men are free; they are citizens of that 
universal commonwealth which embraces all the world, 
brethren of one family, and children of God. The true 
guide of our conduct is no outward authority, but the 
voice of God, who comes down to dwell in our souls, who 
knows all our thoughts, to whom are owing all the truth 
we know, and all the good we do ; for vice is voluntary, 
and virtue comes from the grace of the heavenly spirit 
within. 

What the teaching of that divine voice is, the philosophers 
who had imbibed the sublime ethics of the Porch went on 
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to expound : It is not enough to act up to the written 
law, or to give all men their due ; we ought to give them 
more than their du^ to be generous and beneficent, to 
devote ourselves for the good of others, seeking our 
reward in self-denial and sacrifice acting from the motive 
of sympathy and not of personal advants^ Therefore 
we must treat others as we wish to be treated by them, 
and must persist until death in doing good to our enemies, 
r^[ardless of unworthiness and ingratitude. For we must 
be at war with evil, but at peace with men, and it is better 
to suffer than to commit injustice. True freedom, says 
the most eloquent of the Stoics, consists in obqdng G(^ 
A State governed by such principles as these would have 
been free far bqrond the measure of Greek or Roman 
freedom ; for they open a door to reUgious toleration, and 
close it against slavery. Neither conquest nor purchase, 
said Zeno, can make one man the property' of another. 

These doctrines were adopted and applied by the great 
jurists of the Empire: The law of nature, they said, is 
superior to the written law, and slavery contradicts the 
law of nature. Men have no right to do what they please 
'with their own, or to make profit out of another's loss. 
Such is the political wisdom of the ancients, touching 
the foundations of liberty, as we find it in its highest 
development, in Cicero, and Seneca, and Philo, a Jew of 
Alexandria. Their writings impress upon us the greatness 
of the work of preparation for the Gfospel which had been 
accomplished among men on the eve of the mission of the 
Apostles. St. Augustine, after quoting Seneca, exclaims: 
" What more could a Christian say than this Fagan has 
said ? ” The enlightened pagans had reached nearly the 
last point attainable without a new dispensation, when 
the fulness of time was come. We have seen the breadth 
and the splendour of the domain of Hellenic thought, and 
it has brought us to the threshold of a greater kingdom. 
The best of the later classics speak almost the language 
of Christianity, and th^ border on its spirit 

But in all that I have been able to dte from classical 
literature, three things are wanting, — representative 
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government, the emancipation of the slaves, and liberty of 
conscience. There were, it is true, deliberative aa-^mbl i w , 
chosen the people ; and confederate cities, of which, 
both in Asia and Africa, there were so many les^ues, sent 
their delegates to sit in Federal Councils. But govern- 
ment by an elected Parliament was even in theory a thing 
unknowa It is congruous with the nature of Polytheism 
to admit some measure of toleration. And Socrates, 
when he avowed that he must obey Grod rather than the 
Athenians, and the Stoics, when they set the wise man 
above the law, were very near giving utterance to the 
principle. But it was first proclaimed and established by 
enactment, not in polytheistic and philosophical Greece, 
but in India, by Asoka, the earliest of the Buddhist kings, 
two hundred and fifty years before the birth of Christ 
Slavery has been, far more than intolerance, the 
perpetual curse and reproach of ancient civilisation, and 
although its rightfiilncss was disputed as early as the days 
of Aristotle, and was implicitly, if not definitely, denied 
by several Stoics, the moral philosophy of the Greeks 
and Romans, as well as their practice, pronounced 
decidedly in its favour. But there was one extraordinary 
people who, in this as in other things, anticipated the 
purer precept that was to come. Philo of Alexandria is 
one of the writers whose views on society were most 
advanced. He applauds not only liberty but equality in 
the enjoyment of wealth. He believes that a limited 
democracy, purged of its grosser elements, is the most 
perfect government and will extend itself gradually over 
all the world. By freedom he understood the following 
of God. PhilOk though he required that the condition of 
the slave should be made compatible with the wants and 
claims of his higher nature, did not absolutely condemn ; 
slavery. But he has put on record the customs of the 
Essenes of Palestine, a people who, uniting the wisdom 
of the Gentiles with the faith of the Jews, led lives which 
were uncontaminated by the surrounding civilisation, and 
were the first to reject .slavery both in principle and 
practice. Thqy formed a religious communily rather than 
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a State, and their numbers did not exceed 4.000. But 
their example testifies to how great a height religious 
men were able to raise thdir conception of society even 
without the succour of the New Testament, and affords 
the strongest condemnation of their contemporaries. 

This, then, is the conclusion to which our surv^ 
brings us : There is hardly a truth in politics or in the 
^stem of the rights of man that was not grasped hy the 
wisest of the Gentiles and the Jews, or that they did not 
declare with a refinement of thought and a nobleness of 
expression that later writers could never surpass. I 
might go on for hours, reciting to you passages on the 
law of nature and the duties of man, so solemn and 
religious that though they come from the profane theatre 
on the Acropolis, and from the Roman Forum, you would 
deem that yoa were listening to the hymns of Christian 
Churches and the discourse of ordained divines. But 
although the maxims of the great classic teachers, of 
Sophocles, and Plato, and Seneca, and the glorious 
examples of public virtue were in the mouths of all men, 
there was no power in them to avert the doom of that 
civilisation for which the blood of so many patriots and 
the genius of such incomparable writers had been wasted 
in vaia The liberties of the ancient nations were crushed 
beneath a hopeless and inevitable despotism, and their 
vitality was spent, when the new power came forth from 
Galilee, giving what was wanting to the efficacy of human 
knowledge to redeem societies as well as men. 

It would be presumptuous if I attempted to indicate 
the numberless channels by which Christian influence 
gradually penetrated the State. The first striking 
phenomenon is the slowness with which an action destined 
to be so prodigious became manifest. Going forth to all 
nations, in many stages of civilisation and under almost 
every fijrm of government, Christianity had none of the 
character of a political apostolate, and in its absorbing 
mission to individuals did not challenge public authority. 
The early Christians avoided contact with the Sta te , 
abstained from the responsibilities of office and were even 
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reluctant to serve in the army. Cherishing their citizen* 
ship of a kingdom not of this world, thq^ despaired of 
an empire which seemed too powerful to \)t resisted and 
too corrupt to be converted, whose institutions, the work 
and the pride of untold centuries of paganism, drew 
their sanctions from the gods whom Ae Christians 
accounted devils, which plunged its hands from age to 
age in the blood of martyrs, and was be3mnd the hope of 
regeneration and foredoomed to perish. They were so 
much overawed as to imagine that the fall of the State 
would be the end of the Church and of the world, and 
no man dreamed of the boundless future of spiritual and 
social influence that awaited their religion among the 
race of destroyers that were bringing the empire of 
Augustus and of Constantine to humiliation and ruin. 
The duties of government were less in their thoughts 
than the private virtues and duties of subjects; and it 
was long before th<^ became aware of the burden of 
power in their faith. Down almost to the time of 
Chrysostom, th^ shrank from contemplating the obh'ga* 
tion to emancipate the slaves. 

Although the doctrine of self-reliance and self-denial, 
which is the foundation of political economy, was written 
as Iq^bly in the New Testament as in the WailtJi of 
Na^oHS, it was not recognised until our age, Tertullian 
boasts of the passive obedience of the Christians. Melito 
writes to a pagan Emperor as if he were incapable of 
giving an unjust command; and in Christian times 
Optatus thought that whoever presumed to find fiiult 
with his sovereign exalted himself almost to the level 
of a god. But this political quietism was not universal 
Otl^;en, the ablest writer of early times, spoke with 
approval of conspiring for the destruction of tyranny. 

After the fourth century the declarations agrinst 
slavery are earnest and continual And in a theolc^cal 
but yet pr^nant sense, divines of the second century 
insist on liberty, and divines of the fourth century on 
equality. There was one essential and inevitable trans- 
formation in politics. Popular governments had existed, 
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and also mixed and federal governments, but there had 
' been no limited government, no State the circumference 
' of whose authority had been defined by a force external 
to its own. That was the great problem which philosophy 
had raised, and which no statesmanship had been able to 
solve. Those who proclaimed the assistance of a higher 
authority had indeed drawn a metaphysical barrier before 
the governments, but they had not known how to make 
it leaL All that Socrates could effect by way of protest 
against the tyranny of the reformed democracy was to 
die for his convictiona The Stoics could only advise 
the wise man to hold aloof firom politics, keeping the 
unwritten law in his heart But when Christ ssud: 
"Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God’s,” those words, spoken 
on His last visit to the Temple three days before His 
death, gave to the dvil power, under the protection of 
conscience, a sacredness it had never enjoyed, and bounds 
■ it had never acknowledged ; and they were the repudia- 
tion of absolutism and the inauguration of freedom. For 
our Lord not only delivered the precept, but created the 
force to execute it To nudntain the necessauy immunity 
in one supreme sphere, to reduce all politicail authority 
within defined limits, ceased to be an aspiration of 
patient reasoners, and was made the perpetual charge 
and care of the most eneigetic institution and the most 
universal association in the world. The new law, the new 
spirit, the new authority, gave to liberty a meaning and 
a value it had not possessed in the philosophy or in the 
constitution of Greece or Rome before the knowledge of 
the truth that makes us free. 
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. THE HISTORY OF FREEDOM IN 
CHRISTIANITY » 

When Constantine the Great carried the seat of em[»re 
from Rome to Constantinople he set up in the market^ 
place of the new capital a porphyry pillar which had 
come from Egypt, and of which a strange tale is told. 
In a vault beneath he secretly buried the seven sacred 
emblems of the Roman State, which were guarded by 
the virgins in the temple of Vesta, with the fire that 
might never be quench^. On the summit he raised a 
statue of Apollo, representing himself, and enclosing a 
figment of the Cross ; and he crowned it with a diadem 
of rays consisting of the nails employed at the Cruci- 
fiscion, which his mother was believed to have found at 
Jerusalem. 

The pillar still stands, the most significant monument 
that exists of the converted empire ; for the notion that 
the nails which had pierced the body of Christ became a 
fit ornament for a heathen idol as soon as it was called 
by the name of a living emperor indicates the position 
designed for Christianity in the imperial structure of Con* 
stantine. Diocletian’s attempt to transform the Roman 
Government into a despotism of the Eastern type had 
brought on the last and most serious persecution of the 
Christians ; and Constantine^ in adopting their faith, in- 
tended neither to abandon his predecessor’s scheme of 

1 An addreai delivered to the members of the Bridgnorth Institution at the 
AgricuUund HaU| a8th May 1877* 
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policy nor to renounce the fascinations of arbitraty 
authority, but to strengthen his throne with the support 
of a reli^on which had astonished the world by its power 
of resistance, and to obtain that support absolutely and 
without a drawback he fixed the seat of his government 
in the East, with a patriarch of his own creation. 

Nobody warned him that hy promoting the Christian 
religion he was tying one of his hands, and surrendering 
the prerc^tive of the Csesars. As the acknowledged 
author of the liberty and superiority of the Church, he was 
appealed to as the guardian of her unity'. He admitted 
the obligation ; he accepted the trust ; and the divisions 
that prevailed among tte Christians supplied his succes- 
sors with many opportunities of extending that protec- 
torate and preventing any reduction of the claims or of 
the resources of imperialism. 

Constantine declared his own wiU equivalent to a 
canon of the Church. According to Justinian, the 
Roman people had formally transferred to the emperors 
the entire plenitude of its authority, and, therefore^ the 
Emperor’s pleasure expressed by edict or tty letter, had 
force of law. Even in the fervent age of its con'version 
the Empire employed its refined civilisation, the accumu- 
lated wisdom of ancient sages, the reasonableness and 
sublety of Roman law, and the entire inheritance of the 
Jewish, the Fagan, and the Christian vrorld, to make the 
Church serve as a gilded crutch of absolutism. Neither 
an enlightened philosophy, nor all the political wisdom 
of Rome, nor even the faith and virtue of the Christians 
availed against the incorrigible tradition of antiquity. 
Something was wanted beyond all the gifts of reflection 
and experience — a faculty of self-government and self- ' 
con^l, devdoped Uke 'its* lai)gu^[e mtlie fibre ' 

ana'growing with its growth. This vt^ eiemmt, which 
many centui^ of warfare^ of anarchy, of oppression had 
extinguished' in the countries that were still draped in the 
pomp of ancient civilisation, was d^sited on the soil of 
Christendom by the fertilisii^ stream of migration thai- 
overthrew the empire of the West 
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stronger, holier than their newly founded States. The 
clergy supplied the means of conducting the new govern- 
ments, and were made exempt from taxation, from the 
jurisdiction of the civil magistrate, and of the pnijtifa l 
administrator. They taught that power ought to be con- 
ferred by election ; and the Councils of Toledo furnished 
the framework of the Parliamentary lystem of Spain, 
which is, by a long interval, the oldest in the world. 
But the monarchy of the Gk>ths in Spain, as well as that 
of the Saxons in England, in both of which the nobles 
and the prelates surrounded the throne with the semblance 
of free institutions, passed away; and the people 
prospered and over^ltadowed the rest were the Franks, 
who had no native nobility, whose law of succession to 
the Crown became for one thousand years the fixed 
object of an unchanging superstition, and under whom 
the feudal system was developed to excess. 

Feudalism made land the measure and the master of 
all things. Having no other .source of wealth than the 
produce of the .soil, men depended on the landlord for the 
means of escaping .starvation ; and thus his power became 
paramount over the liberty of the .subject and the authority 
of the State. Every baron, said the French maxim, is 
sovereign in his own domain. The nations of the West 
lay between the competing tyrannies of local magnates 
and of absolute monarchs, when a force was brought upon 
the scene which proved for a time superior alike to the 
vassal and his lord. 

In the days of the Conquest, when the Normans 
destroyed the liberties of England, the rude institutions 
which had come with the Saxons, the Goth% and the 
Franks from the forests of Germany were suiTering decay, 
and the new element of popular government afterwards 
supplied by the rise of towns and the formation of a 
middle cla.ss was not yet active. The only influence 
capable of resisting the feudal hierarchy was the ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy ; and thty came into collision, when the 
process of feudalism threatened the independence of the 
Church by subjecting the prelates severally to that form 
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of personal dependence on the kings which was peculiar 
to the Teutonic state. 

To that conflict of four hundred years we owe the rise 
of civil liberty. If the Church had continued to buttress 
the thrones of the king whom it anointed, or if the 
struggle had terminated speedily in an undivided victory, 
all Europe would have sunk down under a Byzantine or 
Muscovite despotism. For the aim of both contending 
parties was absolute authority. But although liberty was 
not the end for which they strove it was the means ty 
which the temporal and the spiritual power called the 
nations to their aid. The towns of Italy and Grermany 
won their franchises, France got her States-General, and 
England her Parliament out of the alternate phases of the 
contest ; and as long as it lasted it prevented the rise of 
divine right A disposition existed to regard the crown 
as an estate descending under the law of real property 
in the family that possessed it But the authority of 
religion, and especially of the papacy, was thrown on 
the side that denied the indefeasible title of kings. In 
France what was afterwards called the Galilean theory 
maintained that the reigning house was above the law, 
and that the sceptre was not to pass away from it as 
long as there should be princes of the royal blood of St 
Louis. But in other countries the oath of fidelity itself 
attested that it was conditional, and should be kept only 
during g[ood behaviour ; and it was in conformity with the 
public law to which all monarchs were held subject, that 
King John was declared a rebel against the barons, and 
that the men who raised Edward IIL to the throne from 
whidi thqr had deposed his father invoked the maxim 
V^popuH Vox Dd. 

And this doctrine of the divine right of the people 
to raise up and pull down princes, after obtaining the 
sanctions of religion, was made to stand on broader 
grounds, and was strong enough to resist both Church 
and king. In the struggle between the House of Bruce 
and the House of Plantagenet for the possession of Scot- 
land and Ireland, the English claim was backed by the 
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censures of Rome. But the Irish and the Scots refused 
it, and the address in which the Scottish Parliament 
informed the Pope of their resolution shows how firmly 
the popular doctrine had taken root Speaking of Robert 
Bruce, they say: “Divine Providence, the laws and 
customs of the country, which we will defend till death, 
and the choice of the people, have made him our king. 
If he should ever betray his principles, and consent that 
we should be subjects of the English king, then we aiiaH 
treat him as an enemy, as the subvertcr of our rights and 
his own, and shall elect another in his place. We care 
not for glory or for wealth, but for tliat liberty which no 
true man will give up but with his life.” This estimate 
of royalty was natural among men accustomed to see 
those whom they most re.spectcd in constant strife with 
their rulers. Gr^ty VII. had begun the disparagement 
of civil authorities by saying that tlicy are the work of 
the devil ; and already in his time both parties were 
driven to acknowledge the .sovereignty of the people, and 
appealed to it as the immediate source of power. 

Two centuries later this political theory had gained 
both in definiteness and in force among the Gueiphs, who 
were the Church party, and among the Ghibcllines, or 
Imperialists. Here are the sentiments of the most 
celebrated of all the Guclphic writers: “A king who 
is unfaithful to his duty forfeits his claim to obedience. 
It is not rebellion to depose him, for he is himself a 
rebel whom the nation has a right to put down. But it 
is better to abridge his power, that he may be unable to 
abuse it For this purjxxse, the whole nation ought to 
have a share in governing itself ; the Constitution ought 
to combine a limited and elective monarchy, with an 
aristocracy of merit, and such an admixture of democracy 
as shall admit all classes to oiHcc, by popular clectbn. 
No government has a right to levy taxes beyond the 
limit determined by the people. All politiod authority is 
derived from popular sulTrago, and all laws must be made 
by the people or their representatives. There is no 
security for us as long as we depend on the will of 
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another man.” This langut^e, which contains the earliest 
exposition of the Whig theory of the revolution, is taken 
from the works of St Thomas Aquinas, of whom Lord 
Bacon sa)^ that he had the largest heart of the school 
divines. And it is worth while to observe that he wrote 
at the very moment when Simon de Montfort summoned 
the Commons ; and that the politics of the Neapolitan 
friar are centuries in advance of the English statesman’s. 

The ablest writer of the Ghibelline party was Marsilius 
of Padua. “ Laws,” he said, ** derive their authority from 
the nation, and are invalid without its assent As the 
whole is grieater than any part, it is wrong that any 
part should legislate for the whole; and as men are 
equal, it is wrong that one should be bound by laws 
made by another. But in obqring laws to which all men 
have agreed, all men, in reality, govern themselvea The 
monarch, who is instituted by the legislature to execute 
its will, ought to be armed with a force sufficient to coerce 
individuals, but not sufficient to control the majority of 
the people; He is responsible to the nation, and subject 
to the law ; and the nation that appoints him, and assigns 
him his duties, has to see that he obes^s the Constitution, 
and has to dismiss him if he breaks it The rights of 
citizens are independent of the faith they profess ; and no 
man may be punished for his religion.” This writer, who 
saw in some respects farther than Locke or Montesquieu, 
who, in rq^ard to the sovereignty of the nation, repre- 
sentative government, the superiority of the l^islature 
over the executive and the liberty of conscience, had so 
firm a gra^ of the principles that were to sway the 
modem world, lived in the reign of Edward II., five 
hundred and fifty years aga 

It is significant that these two writers should agree on 
so many of the fundamental points which have been, ever 
sinc^ the topic of controversy; for thty belonged to 
hostile schools, and one of them would have thought the 
other worthy of death. St Thomas would have made 
the papacy control all Christian governments. Marsilius 
would have had the clergy submit to the law of the land ; 
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and would have put them under restrictions both as to 
property and numbers. As the great debate went on, 
many things gradually made themselves clear, and grew 
into settled convictions. For these were not only the 
thoi^hts of prophetic minds that surpassed the level of 
contemporaries ; there was some prospect that they would 
master the practical world. The ancient reign of the 
barons was seriously threatened. The opening of the 
East by the Crusades had imparted a great stimulus to 
industry. A stream set in from the country to the towns, 
and there was no room for the government of towns 
in the feudal machinery. When men found a way of 
earning a livelihood without depending for it on the good 
will of the class that owned the land, the landowner lost 
much of his importance, and it began to pass to the 
possessors of moveable wealth. The townspeople not 
only made themselves free from the control of prelates and 
barons, but endeavoured to obtain for their own class and 
interest the command of the State. 

The fourteenth century was filled with the tumult of 
this struggle between democracy and chivalry. The 
Italian towns, foremost in intelligence and civilisation, led 
the way with democratic constitutions of an ideal and 
generally an impracticable type. The Swi&s cast olT the 
yoke of Austria. Two long chains of free cities arosc^ 
along the vall^ of the Khin<^ and across the heart of 
Germany. The citizens of Paris got possession of the 
king, reformed the States and began their tremendous 
career of experiments to govern Franc& But the most 
healthy and vigorous growth of municipal liberties was in 
Belgium, of all countries on the Continent, that which has 
been from immemorial ages the most stubborn in its 
fidelity to the principle of self-government So vast were 
the resources concentrated in the Flemish towns, so wide- 
spread was the movement of democracy, that it was long 
doubtful whether the new interest would not prevail, and 
whether the ascendency of the military aristocraqr would 
not pass over to the wealth and intelligence of the men 
that lived by trade. But RienzI, Marcel, Artevelde, and 
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the other champions of the unripe democracy of those days, 
lived and died in vain. The upheaval of tiie middle class 
had disclosed the need, the passions, the aspirations of the 
suffering poor below; ferocious insurrections in France 
and England caused a reaction that retarded for centuries 
the readjustment of power, and the red spectre of social 
revolution arose in the track of democracy. The armed 
citizens of Ghent were crushed the French chivalry ; 
and monarchy alone reaped the fruit of the change that 
was going on in the position of classes, and stirred the 
minds of men. 

Looking back over the space of a thousand years, which 
we call the Middle Ages, to get an estimate of the work 
they had done, if not towards perfection in their institu- 
tions, at least towards attaining the knowledge of political 
truth, this is what we find : Representative government, 
which was unknown to the ancient^ was almost universal 
The methods of election were crude; but the principle 
that no tax was lawful that was not granted by &e class 
that paid it — ^that is, that taxation was inseparable from 
representation — was recognised, not as the privilege of 
certain countries, but as the r^ht of all Not a prince in 
the world, said Philip de Commine^, can levy a penny 
without the consent of the peopla Slavery was almost 
everywhere extinct ; and absolute power was deemed more 
intolerable and more criminal than slavery. The right of 
insurrection was not only admitted but defined, as a duty 
sanctioned by religion. Even the principles of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the method of the Income Tax, 
were already known. The issue of ancient politics was an 
absolute state planted on slavery. The political produce 
of the Middle Ages was a system of states in which 
authority was restricted Iqr the representation of powerful 
classes, by privileged assodations, and by the acknow- 
ledgment of duties superior to those which are imposed 

man. 

As regards the realisation in practice of what was 
seen to be good, there •ma almost everything to da 
But the great problems of principle had been solved. 
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and we come to the question, How did the sixteenth 
century husband the treasure which the Middle Ages 
had sto:%d up ? The most visible sign of the times was 
the decline of the religious influence that had reigned 
so long. Sixty years passed after the invention of 
printing, and thirty thousand books had issued from 
European presses, before anybody undertook to print the 
Greek Testament In the days when every State made 
the unity of faith its first care, it came to be thought that 
the rights of men, and the duties of neighbours and of 
rulers towards them, varied according to their religion; and 
society did not acknowledge the same obligations to a 
Turk or a Jew, a pagan or a heretic, or a devil worshipper, 
as to an orthodox Christian. As the ascendency of 
religion grew weaker, this privil^e of treating its enemies 
on exceptional principles was claimed by the State for its 
own benefit ; and the idea that the ends of government 
justify the means employed was worked into system by 
Machiavclli. He was an acute politican, sincerely anxious 
that the obstacles to the intelligent government of Italy 
should be swept away. It appeared to him that the 
most vexatious obstacle to intellect is conscience, and that 
the vigorous luse of statecraft neccsiiaiy for the success of 
diffic ult schemes would never be made if governments 
allowed themselves to be hampered by the precepts of the 
copy-book. 

His audacious doctrine was avowed in the succeeding 
age by men whose personal character stood high. They 
saw that in critical times good men have seldom strength 
for their goodness, and 3deld to those who have grasped 
the meaning of Ae maxim that you cannot make an 
omelette if you are afraid to break the ^ngs. Th^ saw 
that public morality differs from private, because no 
Government can turn the other check, or can admit that 
mercy is better than justice^ And they could not define 
the difference or draw the limits of exception ; or tdl 
what other standard for a nation’s acts there is than the 
judgment which Heaven pronounces in this world ty 
success. 
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Machiavelli’s teaxdiing would hardly have stood the 
test of Parliamentaty government, for public discussion 
demands at least the profession of good £uth. But it 
gave an immense impulse to absolutism by silencing the 
consciences of very rdligious kings, and made the good 
and the bad very much alike. Charles V. offered 5000 
crowns for the murder of an enemy. Ferdinand 1 . and 
Ferdinand II., Henry III. and Louis XIII., each caused 
his most powerful subject to be treacherously despatched. 
Elizabeth and Maty Stuart tried to do the same to each 
other. The way was paved for absolute monardhy to^ 
triumph over the spirit and institutions of a better age,' 
not 1^ isolated acts of wickedness, but 1^ a studied 
philosophy of crime and so thorough a perversion of the 
moral sense that the like of it had not been since the 
Stoics reformed the morality of paganism. 

The clergy, who had in so many ways served the cause 
of freedom during the prolonged strife r^ainst feudalism 
and slavery, were associated now with the interest of 
rosralty. Attempts had been made to reform the Church 
on the Constitutional model; they had failed, but th^ 
had united the hierarchy and the crown against the 
system of divided power as against a common enemy. 
Strong kings were able to bring the spirituality under 
subjection in France and Spain, in Sicily and in England. 
The absolute monarchy of France was built up in the two 
following centuries twelve political cardinals. The 
kings of Spain obtained the same effect almost at a single 
stroke by reviving and appropriating to their own use 
the tribunal of the Inquisition, which had been growing 
obsolete, but now served to arm them with terrors which 
effectually made them despotic One generation beheld 
the change all over Europe, from the anarchy of the 
days of the Roses to the passionate submission, the 
gratified acquiescence in tyranny that marks the reign of 
Henry VIII. and the kings of his time. 

The tide was running fast when the Reformation began 
. at Wittenberg, and it was to be expected that Luther’s 
influence would stem the flood of absolutism. For he 
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Germany. Sir Nicholas Bacon was one of the ministers 
who suppressed the mass in England. Yet when the 
Huguenot refugees came over he liked them so little that 
he reminded Parliament of the summary way in which 
Henry V. at Ag^ncourt dealt with the Frenchmen who 
fell into his hands. John Knox thought that every 
PatTinlic in Scotland ought to be put to death, and no 
tnan ever had disciples of a sterner or more relentless 
temper. But his counsel was not followed. 

All through the religious conflict policy kept the 
upper hand. When the last of the Refonners died, 
religion, instead of emancipating the nations, had be- 
come an excuse for the criminal art of despots. Calvin 
preached and Bellarmine lectured, but Machiavelli reigned. 
Before the close of the century three events occurred 
which mark the beginning of a momentous change. The 
massacre of St Bartholomew convinced the bulk of 
Calnnists of the lawfulness of rebellion against tyrants, 
and they became advocates of that doctrine in which the 
Bishop of Winchester had led the way,^ and which 
Knox and Buchanan had received, through their master 
at Paris, straight from the medimval schools. Adopted 
out of aversion to the King of France it was soon put 
in practice against the King of Spain. The revolted 
Netherlands, by a solemn Act, deposed Philip II, and 
made themselves independent undgr the Prince of 
Orange, who had been, and continued to b^ styled his 
Lieutenant Their example was important, not only 
because subjects of one rel^on deposed a monarch of 
another, for that had been seen in Scotland, but because, 
moreover, it put a republic in the ^ace of a monarchy, 
and forced the public law of Europe to recognise the 
accomplished revolution. At the same time, the French 
Catholics, rising against Henry III., who was the most 
contemptible of tyrants, and against his heir, Henry of 
Navarre, who, as a Protestanfi repelled the majority of 
the nation, fought for the same prindples with sword 
and pen. 


> [Poynot, la hit TmeiiM on PoS/UalJPmtr.^ 
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Many shelves might be filled with the boolcs which 
came out in their defence during half a century, and 
they include the most comprehensive treatises on laws 
ever writtea Nearly all are vitiated by the defect which 
disfigured political literature in the Middle Ages. That 
literature, as I have tried to show, is extremely remark- 
able, and its services in aiding human prc^^ress are very 
great But from the death of St Bernard until the 
appearance of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia, there was 
hardly a writer who did not make his politics subservient 
to the interest of either Pope or King. And those who 
came after the Reformation were always thinking of laws 
as they might affect Catholics or Protestants. Knox 
thundered against what he called the Monstrous Regiment 
of Women, because the Queen went to mass, and Mariana 
praised the assassin of Henry III. because tbe King 
was in league with Huguenots. For the belief that it is 
right to murder tyrants, first taught among Christians, 
1 believe, 1^ John of Salisbury, the most distinguished 
English writer of the twelfth century, and confirmed hy 
Roger Bacon, the most celebrated Englishman of the 
thirteenth, had acquired about this time a fatal significance. 
Nobody sincerely thought of politics as a law for the 
just and the unjust, or tried to find out a set of prin- 
ciples that should hold good alike under all changes of 
religion. Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity stands almost 
alone among the works I am speaking of, and is still 
read with admiration by every thoughtful man as the 
earliest and one of the finest prose classics in our 
language. But though few of the others have survived, 
they contributed to hand down masculine notions of 
limited authority and conditional obedience from the 
epoch of theory to generations of free men. Even the 
coarse violence of Buchanan and Boucher was a link in 
the chain of tradition that connects the Hildebrandine 
controvert with the Long Parliament, and St Thomas 
with Edmund Burke. 

That men should understand that governments do, 
not exist It divine right wd that arbitrary government’ 
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is the violation of divine right, was no doubt the 
suited to the malady under which Europe langiitgi'.j 
But although the knowledge of this truth might 
an element of salutary destruction, it could give little aid 
to progress and reform. Resistance to tyranny implied 
no faculty of constructing a legal government in its pi?ire. 
Tyburn tree may be a useful thing, but it is better still 
that the offender should live for repentance and reforma- 
tion. The principles which discriminate in politics 
between good and evil, and make States worthy to last, 
were not yet found. 

The French philosopher Charron was one of the 
men least demoralised by party spirit, and least blinded 
by zeal for a cause. In a passage almost literally 
taken from St Thomas, he describes our subordination 
under a law of nature^ to which all legislation must 
conform ; and he ascertains it not by the light of revealed 
religion, but by the voice of tiniversal reason, through 
which God enlightens the consciences of men. Upon 
this foundation Grotius drew the lines of real political 
science. In gathering the materials of international law, 
he had to go beyond national treaties and denominational 
interests for a principle embracing all mankind. The 
principles of law must .stand, he said, even if we suppose 
that there is no God. By these inaccurate terms he 
meant that th<gr must be found independently of revela- 
tion. From that time it became possible to make politics 
a matter of principle and of coasdence, so that men and 
nations differing in all other things could live in peace 
t(4;ethcr, under the .sanctions of a common law. Grotius 
himself used his discovery to little purpose, as he deprived 
it of immediate effect by admitting that the right to 
reign may be enjoyed as a freehold, subject to no 
conditions. 

When Cumberland and Pufendorf unfolded the true 
s^ificanoe of his doctrine, every settled authority, every 
triumphant interest recoiled aghast. None were grilling 
to surrender advantages won by force or skill, because 
thqy might be in contradiction, not with the Ten 
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Commandmentsf, but with an unknown code, which 
Grotius himself had not attempted to draw up, and 
touching which no two philosophers agreed. It was 
manifest that all persons who had learned that political 
science is an aifair of conscience rather than of might or 
expediency, must regard their adversaries as men without 
principle, that the controversy between them would per- 
petually involve morality', and could not be governed by 
the plea of good intentions, which softens down the 
asperities of religious strife. Nearly all the greatest men 
of the seventeenth century repudiated the innovation. 
In the eighteenth, the two ideas of Grotius, that there 
are certain political truths by which every State and 
every interest must stand or ftdl, and that society is knit 
together a series of real and hypothetical contracts, 
became, in other hands, the lever that displaced the world. 
When, by what seemed the operation of an irresistible 
and constant law, royalty had prevailed over all enemies 
and all competitors, it became a religion. Its ancient 
rivals, the baron and the prelate, figured as supporters 
by its side. Year after year, the assemblies that re- 
presented the self-government of provinces and of 
privileged classes, all over the Continent, met for the 
last time and passed away, to the satisfaction of the 
people^ who had learned to venerate the throne as the 
constructor of their unity, the promoter of prosperity and 
power, the defender of orthodoxy, and the employer of 
talent 

The Bourbons, who had snatched tbe crown from a 
rebellious democracy, the Stuarts, who had come in as 
usurpers, set up the doctrine that States are formed by 
the valour, the policy, and the appropriate marriages of 
the royal family ; that the king is consequently anterior 
to the people, that he is its maker rather than its handi- 
work, and reigns independently of consent Theology 
followed up divine right 'with passive obedience. In the 
golden age of rdigious science. Archbishop Ussher, the 
most learned of Anglican prelates, and Bossuet, the ablest 
of the French, declared that resistance to kings is a crime, 
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and that thqr may lawfully employ compulsion against 
the faith of their subjects. The philosophers heartily 
supported the divines. Bacon fixed his hope of all human 
progress on the strong band of kings. Descartes advised 
them to crush all those who m%ht be able to resist their 
( power. Hobbes taught that authority is always in the 
r^ht Pascal considered it absurd to reform laws, or to 
set up an ideal justice against actual forc& Even Spinoza, 
who was a Republican and a Jew, assigned to the State 
the absolute control of religion. 

Monarchy exerted a charm over the imagination, so 
unlike the unceremonious spirit of the Middle Ages, that, 
on learning the execution of Charles L, men died of the 
shock; and the same thing occurred at the death of 
Louis XVI. and of the Duke of Enghien. The classic land 
of absolute monarchy was Franca Richelieu hdd that it 
would be impossible to keep the people down if thq^ were 
suffered to be well off. The Chancellor afiirmed that 
France could not be governed without the right of 
arbitrary arrest and exile ; and that in case of dai^ to 
tire State it may be well that a hundred iimocent men 
should perish. The Minister of Finance called it sedition 
to demand that the Crown should keep faith. One who 
lived on intimate terms with Louis XIV. says that even 
the slightest disobedience to the royal will is a crime to 
be punished with death. Louis employed these precepts 
to their fullest extent He candidly avows that kings 
arc no more bound by the terms of a treaty than by the 
words of a compliment ; and that there is nothing in the 
poffsosaion of their subjects which they may not lawfully 
take from them. In obedience to this principle, when 
Marslial Vauban, appalled by the misery of the people^ 
proposed that all existing imposts should be repealed for 
a single tax that would be less onerous, the King took his 
adrdee, but retained all the old taxes whilst he imposed 
the new. With half the present population, he maintained 
I an army of 450,000 men ; nearly twice as lat^e as that 
‘ which the late Emperor Napoleon assembled to attack 
Germany. Meanwhile the people starved on grass. 
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France said F^nelon, is one enormous hospital French 
historians believe that in a single generation six millions 
of people died of want It would be ea^ to find tyrants 
more violent, more malignant, more odious than Louis 
XIV^ but there was not one who ever used his power to 
inflict greater suffering or greater wrong ; and the admira- 
tion with which he inspired the most illustrious men of 
his time denotes the lowest depth to which the turpitude 
of absolutism has ever d^;raded the conscience of Europe. 

The Republics of that day were;, for the most part, so 
governed as to reconcile men with the less opprobrious 
vices of monarchy. Poland was a State made up of 
centrifugal forces. What the nobles called liberty was the 
right of each of them to veto the acts of the Diet, and to 
persecute the peasants on his estates — ^rights which th^ 
refused to surrender up to the time of the partition, and 
thus verified the warning of a preacher spoken long ago : 
“You will perish, not invasion or war, but by your 
infernal libertiea” Venice suffered from the opposite evil 
of excessive concentration. It was the most sagacious of 
Government^ and would rarely have made mistakes if it 
had not imputed to others motives as wise as its own, and 
had taken account of passions and follies of which it had 
little cc^isance. But the supreme power of the nobilily 
had passed to a committee, from the committee to a 
Council of Ten, from the Ten to three Inquisitors of State; 
and in this intensely centralised form it became^ about the 
year 1600, a frightful despotism. I h^ve shown you how 
Machiavdli supplied the immoral theory needful for the 
consummation of royal absolutism ; the absolute oligarchy 
of Venice required the same assurance against the revolt 
of conscience. It was provided by a writer as able as 
Machiavdli, who analysed the wants and resources of 
aristocrary, and made known that its best securify is 
poison. As late as a century ago, Venetian senators of 
honourable and even religious lives employed assassins for 
the public good with no more compunction than Philip 11 . 
or Charles IX. 

The Swiss Cantons, especially Geneva, profoundly 

E 
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influenced opinion in the days preceding the French 
Revolution, but they had had no part in the earlier move- 
ment to inaugurate the reign of law. That honour belongs 
to the Netherlands alone among the Commonwealths. 
They earned it, not by their form of government, which was 
defective and precarioust, for the Orange party perpetually 
plotted i^ainst it, and slew the two most eminent of the 
Republican statesmen, and William III. himself intr^ed 
for English aid to set the crown upon his head ; but by 
the freedom of the press, which made Holland the vantage- 
ground from which, in the darkest hour of oppression, the 
victims of the oppressors obtained the car of Europe. 

The ordinance of Louis XIV., that every French 
Protestant should immediately renounce his religion, 
went out in the year in which James II. became king. 
The Protestant refugees did what their ancestors had done 
a century before, They asserted the deposing power of 
subjects over rulers who had broken the original contract 
between them, and all the Powers, excepting France, 
countenanced their ailment, and sent forth William 
of Orange on that expedition which was the faint dawn 
of a brighter day. 

It is to this unexampled combination of things on 
the Continent, more thiin to her own energy, that 
England owes her deliverance. The efforts made by 
the Scots, by the Irish, and at last by the Long Parlia- 
ment to got rid of the misrule of the Stuarts had been 
foiled, not by the resistance of Monarchy, but by the 
helplessness of the Republic State and Church were 
swept away ; new in.stitutions were nused up under the 
ablest ruler that had ever sprung from a revolution ; and 
England, seething with the toil of political thought, had 
produced at least two writers who in many directions saw 
as far and as clearly as we do now. But Cromwell’s 
Constitution was rolled up like a scroll ; Harrington and 
|Lilbumc were laughed at for a time and forgotten, the 
Icountry confessed the failure of its striving, disavowed its 
jaitrus, and flung itself with enthusiasm, and without any 
effective stipulations, at the feet of a worthless king. 
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If the people of England had accomplished no more 
than this to relieve mankind from the pervading pressure 
of unlimited monarchy, thqr would have done more harm 
than good. By the fanatical treachery with which, violat- 
ing the Parliament and the law, they contrived the death 
of King Charles, the ribaldry of the Latin pamphlet 
with which Milton justified the act before the world, by 
persuading the world that the Republicans were hostile 
alike to liberty and to authority, and did not believe in 
themselves, they gave strength and reason to the current 
of Royalism, which, at the Restoration, overwhelmed their 
work. If there had been nothing to make up for this 
defect of certainty and of constancy in politics Englan d 
would have gone the way of other nations. 

At that time there was some truth in the old joke 
which describes the English dislike of speculation by 
sa)dng that all our philosophy consists of a short 
catediism in two questions : " What is mind ? No 
matter. What is matter? Never mind.” The only 
accepted appeal was to tradition. Patriots were in the 
habit of sapng that they took their stand upon the 
ancient ways, and would not have the laws of Eng land 
changed. To enforce their argument they invented a 
story that the constitution had come from Troy, and that 
the Romans had allowed it to subsist untouched. Such 
fables did not avail against Strafford ; and the oracle 
of precedent sometimes gave responses adverse to the 
popular cause. In the sovereign question of religion, 
this was decisive^ for the practice of the sixteenth 
century, as well as of the fifteenth, testified in favour of 
intolerance. By royal command, the nation had passed 
four times in one generation from one faith to another, 
with a facility that made a fatal impression on Laud. 
In a country that had proscribed every religion in turn, 
and had submitted to such a variety of penal measures 
against Lollard and Arian, against Augsburg and Rome, 
it seemed there could be no danger in cropping the esurs 
of a Puritan. 

But an age of stronger conviction had arrived ; and 
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men resolved to abandon the ancient ways that led to 
the scafTold and the rack, and to make the wisdom of 
their ancestors and the statutes of the land bow before 
an unwritten law. Religious liberty had been the dream 
of great Qhristian writers in the age of Constantine and 
Valentinian, a dream never wholly realised in the Empire, 
and rudely dispelled when the barbarians found that it 
exceeded the resources of their art to govern civilised 
populations of another religion, and unity of worship was 
imposed by laws of blood and by theories more cruel 
than the laws. But from St Athanasius and St 
Ambrose down to Erasmus and More, each age heard 
the protest of earnest men in behalf of the liberty of 
conscience, and the peaceful days before the Reforma- 
tion were full of promise that it would prevail. 

In the commotion that followed, men were glad to get 
tolerated thumsdves by way of privilege and compromise, 
and willingly renounced the wider application of the 
principla Acinus was the first who, on the ground 
that Church and State ought to be separated, required 
universal toleration. But Socinus disarmed his own 
theory, for he was a strict advocate of passive obedience. 

The idea that religious liberty is the generating 
principle of civil, and that civil liberty is the necessary 
condition of religious, was a discovery reserved for the 
seventeenth century. Many years before the names of 
Milton and Taylor, of Baxter and Locke were made 
illustrious hy their partial condemnation of intolerance, 
there were men among the Independent congregations 
who grasixxl with vigour and sincerity the principle that 
it is only by abridging the authority of States that the 
liberty of Churches can be assured. That great political 
idea, sancti5dng freedom and consecrating it to God, 
teaching men to treasure the liberties of others as their 
own, and to defend them for the love of justice and 
charity more than as a claim of right, has been the soul 
of what is great tmd good in the prc^^rcss of the last 
two hundred years. The cause of religion, even under 
the unrcgencrate influence of worldly passion, had as 
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much to do as any clear notions of policy in making 
this country the foremost of the free. It had been 
the deepest current in the movement of 1641, and it 
remained the strongest motive that survived the reaction 
of 1660. 

The greatest writers of the Whig party, Burke and 
Macaulay, constantly represented the statesmen of the 
Revolution as the Intimate ancestors of modem liberty. 
It is humiliating to trace a political lineage to Algernon 
Sidney, who was the paid agent of the French king ; to 
Lord Russell, who opposed religious toleration at least as 
much as absolute monarchy ; to Shaftesbury, who dipped 
his hands in the innocent blood shed by the perjury of 
Titus Oates; to Halifax, who insisted that the plot 
must be supported even if untrue ; to Marlborough, who 
sent his comrades to perish on an expedition which he 
had betrayed to the French ; to Locke, whose notion of 
liberty involves nothing more spiritual than the security 
of property, and is consistent with slavery and persecu- 
tion ; or even to Addison, who conceived that the right 
of voting taxes belonged to no country but his own. 
Defoe affirms that from the time of Charles 11 . to that 
of George I. he never knew a politician who truly held 
the faith of either party ; and the perversity* of the states- 
men who led the assault against the later Stuarts threw 
back the cause of progress for a century. 

When the purport of the secret treaty became sus- 
pected ty which Louis XIV. pledged himself to support 
Charles II. with an army for the destruction of Parliament^ 
if Charles would overthrow the Anglican Church, it was 
found necessary to make concession to the popular alamo. It 
was proposed that whenever James should succeed, great 
part of the royal prerogative and patronage should be trans- 
ferred to Parliament At the same tim^ the disabilities 
of Nonconformists and Catholics would have been removed. 
If the Limitation Bill, which Hali&x supported with signal 
ability, had passed, the Monarchical constitution would 
have advanced, in the seventeenth century, farther than 
it was destined to do until the second quarter of the 
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nineteenth. But the enemies of James, guided by the 
Prince of Orange, preferred a Protestant king who should 
be nearly absolute^ to a constitutional king who should be 
a Catholic. The scheme failed. James succeeded to a 
power which, in more cautious hands, would have been 
practically uncontrolled, and the storm that cast him 
down gathered bq^ond the sea. 

By arresting the preponderance of France, the Re- 
volution of 1688 struck the first real blow at Continental 
despotism. At home it relieved Dissent, purified justice^ 
developed the national energies and resources, and ulti- 
mately, by the Act of Settlement, placed the crown in 
the gift of the peopla But it neither introduced nor 
determined any important principle, and, that both parties 
might be able to work together, it left untouched the 
fundamental question between Whig and Tory. For the 
divine right of kings it established, in the words of Defo^ 
the divine right of freeholders; and their domination 
extended for seventy years, under the authority of John 
Ixwke, the philosopher of government by the gentry. 
Even Ilumc did not enlarge the bounds of his ideas ; and 
his narrow materialistic belief in the connection between 
liberty and property captivated even the bolder mind of 
Fox. 

By his idea that the powers of government ought to 
be divided according to their nature, and not according 
to the division of classes, which Montesquieu took up and 
developed with consummate talent, Locke is the originator 
of the long reign of English in.stitutions in foreign lands. 
And his doctrine of resistance^ or, as he finally termed it, 
the appeal to Heaven, ruled tlic judgment of Chatham at 
a moment of solemn transition in the history of the world. 
Our Parliamentary system, managed by the great re- 
volution families, was a contrivance by which electors 
were compelled, and lei^lators were induced to vote 
i^inst their convictions; and the intimidation of the 
constituencies was rewarded by the corruption of their 
representatives. About the year lyyo things had been 
brought back, by indirect ways, nearly to t^ condition 
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which the Revolution had been designed to remedy for 
ever. Europe seemed incapable of becoming the home 
of free States. It was from America that the plain ideas 
that men ought to mind thdr own business, and that 
the nation is responsible to Heaven for the acts of 
the State, — ideas long locked in the breast of solitary 
thinkers, and hidden among Latin folios, — ^burst forth like 
a conqueror upon the world they were destined to trans> 
form, under the title of the Rights of Man. Whether the 
British l^slature had a constitutional right to tax a 
subject colony was hard to say, by the letter of the law. 
The general presumption was immense on the side of 
authority; and the world believed that the will of the 
constituted ruler ought to be supreme, and not the will of 
the subject people. Very few bold writers went so far 
as to say that lawful power may be resisted in cases of 
extreme necessity. But the colonisers of America, who 
had gone forth not in search of gain, but to escape from 
laws under which other Englishmen were content to live, 
were so sensitive even to appearances that the Blue Laws 
of Connecticut forbade men to walk to church within ten 
feet of their wives. And the proposed tax, of only 
2,000 a year, might have been easily borne. But 
the reasons why Edward I. and his Council were not 
allowed to tax England were reasons why George III. 
and his Parliament should not tax America. The 
dispute involved a principle, namely, the right of 
controlling government Furthermore it involved the 
conclusion that the Parliament brought tt^ether by a 
derisive election had no just right over the unrepresented 
nation, and it called on the people of England to take 
back its power. Our best statesmen saw that whatever 
might be the law, the rights of the nation were at stake. 
Chatham, in speeches better remembered than any that 
have been delivered in Parliament, exhorted America 
to be firm. Lord Camden, the late Chancdllor, said: 
"Taxation and representation are inseparably united, 
God hath joined theia No British Parliament can 
separate them.” 
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From the elements of that crisis Burke built up the 
noblest political philosophy in the world. "I do not 
know the method,” said he, "of drawing up an indict- 
ment against a whole people. The natural rights of 
mankind are indeed sacred things and if any public 
measure is proved mischievously to affect thwrp , the 
objection ought to be fatal to tl^t measure even if no 
charter at all could be set up against it Only a 
sovereign reason, paramount to all forms of Igg islatifu^ 
and administration, should dictate.” In this way, just a 
hundred years ago, the opportune reticence the politic 
hesitancy of European statesmanship, was at last broken 
down ; and the principle gained g^und, that a nation can 
never abandon its fate to an authority it cannot control 
The Americans placed it at the foundation of their new 
government They did more; for having subjected all 
dvil authorities to the popular will, they surrounded the 
popular will with restrictions that the British legislature 
would not endure. 

During the revolution in France the example oi 
England, which had been held up so long, could not for a 
moment compete with the influence of a country whose 
institutions were so wisely framed to protect freedom even 
against the perils of democracy. When Louis Philippe 
became king, he assured the old Republican, Lafayette, 
that what he had seen in the United States had convinced 
him that no government can be so good as a Republic 
There was a time in the Presidency of Monroe, about 
fifty-five years ago, which men still speak of as "the era of 
good feeling,” when most of the incongruities that had 
come down from the Stuarts had been reformed, and the 
motives of later divisions were yet inactive. The causes 
of old-world trouble^ — ^popular ignorance, pauperism, the 
glaring contrast between rich and poor, religious strife; 
public debts, standing armies and war, — were almost 
unknown. No other age or country had solved so suc- 
cessfully the problems that attend the growth of free 
societies, and time was to bring no further progresa 

But 1 have reached the end of my tim^ and have 
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hardly come to the banning of my task. In the ages 
of which I have spoken, the history of freedom was the 
history of the thing that was not But since the De- 
claration of Independence, or, to speak more justly, since 
the Spaniards, deprived of their king, made a new govern- 
ment for themselves, the only known forms of liberty, 
‘ Republics and Constitutional Monarchy, have made their 
way over the world. It would have been interesting to 
trace the reaction of America on the Monarchies that 
achieved its independence; to see how the sudden rise 
of political economy suggested the idea of applying the 
methods of science to the art of government; how 
Louis XVI., after confessing that despotism was useleyss, 
even to make men happy by compulsion, appealed to 
the nation to do what was be}^nd his skill, and thereby 
rested his sceptre to the middle class, and the intelligent 
men of France^ shuddering at the awful recollections of 
their own experience struggled to shut out the past, that 
they might deliver their children from the prince of the 
world and rescue the living ftnm the clutch of the dead, 
until the finest opportunity' ever gi'ven to the world was 
thrown away, because the passion for equality made vain 
the hope of fieedom. 

And I should have wished to show you that the same 
deliberate rejection of the moral code which smoothed 
the paths of absolute monatxhy and of oligarchy, signalised 
the advent of the democratic claim to unlimited power, — 
that one of its leading champions avowed the design of 
corrupting the moral sense of men, in order to destroy 
the infiuence of religion, and a famous apostle of enlighten- 
ment and toleration wished that the last king might be 
strangled with the entrails of the last priest I would 
have tried to explain the connection between the doctrine 
of Adam Smith, that labour is the original source of all 
wealth, and the conclusion that the producers of wealth 
virtually compose the nation, by which Sieyis subverted 
historic France ; and to show that Rousseau’s definition of 
the social compact as a voluntary assodation of equal 
partners conducted Marat, by short and unavoidable 
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stages, to declare that the poorer classes were absolved, 
by the law of self-preservation, from the conditions of a 
contract which awarded to them misery and d^-a th ; that 
th^ were at war with society, and had a r^ht to all 
th^ could get by exterminating the rich, and that their 
indexible theory of equality, the chief l^cy of the 
Revolution, tr^ther with the avowed inadequacy of 
economic sdence to grapple with problems of the poor, 
revived the idea of renovating society on the principle of 
self-sacrifice, which had been the generous aspiration of 
the Essenes and the early Christians, of Fathers and 
Canonists and Friars ; of Erasmus, the most celebrated 
precursor of the Reformation ; of Sir Thomas More, its 
most illustrious victim ; and of Fdnelon, the most popular 
of bishops, but which, during the forty years of its revival, 
has been associated with envy and hatted and bloodshed, 
and is now the most dangerous enemy lurking in our path. 

Last, and most of all, having told so much of the un- 
wisdom of our ancestors, having exposed the sterility of 
the convulsion that burned what they adored, and made 
the sins of the Republic mount up as high as those of 
the monarchy, having shown that L^itimacy, which re- 
pudiated the Revolution, and Imperialism, which crowned 
it, were but disguises of the .same element of violence and 
wrong, I should have wished, in order that my address 
might not break off vdthout a meaning or a moral, to 
relate by whom, and in what connection, the true law of 
the formation of free States was rccc^ised, and how that 
discovery, closely akin to those which, under the names 
of development, evolution, and continuity, have given a 
new and deeper method to other sciences, solved the 
ancient pmblem between stability and change, and 
determined the authority of tradition on the prepress of 
thought ; how that theory, which Sir James Mackintosh 
expressed by saying that Constitutions are not made, but 
grow; the theory that custom and the national q ualities of 
the governed, and not tffe 'wlli of the govemmCTi are the 
mak^' of the' law ; and therefore that the nation^ ^jeh 
iii the 'soiittSs'of its own organic institiitlonii should be 
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<^arged with the perpetual custody of their integrity, and 
ydCh the duty of bringing the form into harmony with 
the spirit; was made; by the singular co-operation of the 
purest Conservative intellect with red-handed revolution, 
of Niebuhr with Mazzini, to yield the idea of nationality, ' 
which, far more than the idea of liberty, has governed ' 
the movement of the present age 

I do not like to conclude without inviting attention to 
the impressive fact that so much of the hard fighting, the 
thinking, the enduring that has contributed to the deliver- 
ance of man fix>m the power of man, has been the work 
of our countrymen, and of their descendants in other 
lands. We have had to contend, as much as any people, 
against monarchs of strong will and of resources secured 
by their foreign possession, against men of tare capacity, 
against whole d}masties of bom tyrants. And yet that 
proud prerogative stands out on the background of our 
history. Within a generation of the Conquest, the 
Normans were compelled to recognise, in some grudging 
measure the claims of the English people. When the 
struggle between Church and State extended to England, 
our Churchmen learned to associate themselves wi^ the 
popular cause; and, with few exceptions, neither the 
hierarchical spirit of the foreign divines, nor the 
monarchical bias peculiar to the French, characterised 
the writers of the English school. The Civil Law, 
transmitted from the d^nerate Empire to be the 
common prop of absolute power, was excluded firom 
England. The Canon Law was restrained, and this 
country never admitted the Inquisition, nor fully accepted 
the use of torture which invested Continental royalty 
with so many terrors. At the end of the Middle Ages 
foreign writers acknowledged our superiority, and pointed 
to these causes. After tha^ our gentry maintained the 
means of local self-government such as no other country 
possessed. Divisions in religion forced toleration. The 
confusion of the common law taught the people that 
their best safeguard was the independence and the in- 
tegrity of the judges. 
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All these explanations lie on the surface, and are as 
visible as the protecting ocean; but they can only be 
successive effects of a constant cause which must lie in 
the same native qualities of perseverance, moderation, 
individuality, and the manly sense' of diity, which give "to 
the English race its supremacy in the stem art of labour, 
which has enabled it to thrive as no other can on 
inhospitable shores, and which (although no great people 
has less of the bloodthirsty craving for glory and an army 
of 50,000 English soldiers has never been seen in battle) 
caused Napoleon to exclmm, as he rode away from 
'Waterloo, “ It has alwa3rs been the same since Crecy.” 

Therefore, if there is reason for pride in the past, 
there is more for hope in the time to com& Our 
advantages increase, while other nations fear their neigh- 
bours or covet their neighbours* gooda Anomalies and 
defects there are, fewer and less intolerable, if not less 
flagrant tloan of old. 

But 1 have fixed my eyes on the spaces that Heaven’s 
light illuminates, that I may not lay too heavy a strain on 
the indulgence with which you have accompanied me over 
the dreary and heart-breaking course by which men have 
passed to freedom ; and because the light that has guided 
us is still unqucnched, and the causes that have carried us 
so far in the van of free nations have not spent their 
power ; because the story of the future is written in the 
post, and that whidi hath been is the same thing that 
shall be. 
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SIR ERSKINE MAY’S DEMOCRACY IN 
EUROPE! 

Scarcely thirty years separate the Europe of Guizot and 
Mettemich from these days of universal suffrage both in 
France and in United Germany ; when a condemned 
insurgent of 1848 is the constitutional Minister of 
Austria; when Italy, from tire Alps to the 'Adriatic is 
governed by friends of Mazzini; and statesmen who 
tecdled from the temerities of Feel have doubled the 
electoral constituency of England. If the philosopher who 
proclaimed the law that democratic prcgress is constant 
and irrepressible had lived to see old rge, he would have 
been startled the fulfilment of his prophecy. Through* 
out these years of revolutionary change Sir Thomas 
Erskine May has been more closely and constantly con- 
nected with the centre of public affairs than any other 
Englishman, and his place, during most of the time, has 
been at the table of the House of Commons, where he has 
sat, like Canute, and watched the rising tide. Few could 
be better prepared to be the historian of European 
Democracy than one who, having so long studied the 
mechanism of popular government in the most illustrious 
of assemblies at the height of its power, has written its 
history, and taught its methods to the world. 

It is not strange that so delicate and laborious a task 
■> should have remained unattempted. Democracy is a 
gigantic current that has been fed by many sprites. 


^ Th€ QuarMy Xmdcw, January 1878. 
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establishment of political equality by An 

impeachment of England for having imposed slavety on 
America was carefully expunged from the Declaration of 
Indq)endcnce ; and the French Assembly, having pro- 
claimed the R^hts of Man, declared that thqr did not 
extend to the colonies. The abolition controversy has 
made everybody familiar with Burke’s saying, that men 
learn the price of freedom by being masters of slaves.7*^' 

From the best da 3 rs of A^n^ the days of Anaxa^ras, 
Protagoras, and Socrates, a strange affinity has subsisted 
between democra<y and religious persecution. The 
bloodiest deed committed between the wars of religion and 
the revolution was due to the fanaticism of men living 
under the primitive republic in the Rhstian Alps ; and of 
six democratic cantons only one tolerated Protestants, and 
that after a struggle which lasted the better part of two 
centuries. In 1 57^ fifteen Catholic provinces would 
have joined the revolted Netherlands but for the furious 
bigotry of Ghent ; and the democracy of Friesland was 
the mast intolerant of the States. The aristocratic 
colonics in America defended toleration against their 
democratic neighbours, and its triumph in Rhode Island 
and Pennsylvania was the work not of policy but of 
religioa The French Republic came to ruin because it 
found the lesson of religious liberty too hard to leant. 
Down to the eighteenth century, indeed, it was understood 
in monarchies more often than in free commonwealtha 
Richelieu acknowledged the principle whilst he was 
constructing tlic despotism of the Bourbons ; so did the 
electors of Brandenburg, at the time when they made 
themselves absolute ; and after the fall of Clarendon, the 
notion of Indulgence was inseparable from the des^ of 
Charles II. to subvert the constitution. 

A government strong enough to act in defiance of 
public feeling may disregard the plausible heresy that 
prevention is better than punishment, for it is able to 
punish. But a government entirely dependent on opinion 
looks for some security what that opinion shall be, strives 
for the control of the forces that shape it^ and is fearful 
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of suffering the people to be educated in sentiments 
hostile to its institutions. When G^eral Grant attempted 
to grapple with polygamy in Utah, it was found necessary 
to pack the juries with Gentiles ; and the Supreme Court 
decided that the proceedings were illegal, and that the 
prisoners must be set free. Even the murderer Lee was 
absolved, in 1875, by a jury of Mormons. 

Modem democra(y presents many problems too vari- 
ous and obscure to 1^ solved without a larger rang^ of 
materials than Tocqueville obtained from his American 
authorities or his own observation. To understand why 
the hopes and the fears that it excites have been always 
inseparably to determine under what conditions it advances 
or retards the progress of the people and the welfare of 
free states, there is no better course than to follow Sir 
Erskine May upon the road which he has been the first 
to open. 

In the midst of an invincible despotism, among paternal, 
military, and sacerdotal monarchies, the dawn rises with 
the deliverance of Israel out of bondage, and with the 
covenant whidi b^[an their political life. The tribes 
broke up into smaller communities, administering their 
own affairs under the law they had sworn to observe, 
but which there was no civil power to enforce. They 
governed themselves without a central authority, a legis- 
lature, or a dominant priesthood ; and this polity, which, 
under the, forms of primitive society, realised some aspira- 
tions of developed democracy, resisted for above three 
hundred years the constant peril of anarchy and subjuga- 
tion. The monarchy itself was limited by the same 
absence of a l^[islative power, by the submission of the 
king to the law that bound his subjects, the perpetual 
appeal of prophets to the conscience of the people as its 
appointed guardian, and by the ready resource of de- 
position. Later still, in the decay of the religious and 
national constitution, the same ideas appeared with intense 
raeigy, in an extraordinary association of men who Uved 
in austerity and self-denial, rejected slavery, maintained 
equality, and held their property in common, and who 
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constituted in miniature an almost perfect Republic. But 
the Essenes perished with the dty and the Temple, and 
for many ages the example of the Hebrews was more 
serviceable to authority than to freedom. After the Re- 
formation, the sects that broke resolutely with the tradi- 
tions of Church and State as th^ came down from 
Catholic times, and sought for their new institutions a 
higher authority than custom, reverted to the memory 
of a commonwealth founded on a voluntary contract^ on 
self-government, federalism, equality, in which election 
was preferred to inheritance, and moiuuchy was an 
emblem of the heathen ; and they conceived that there 
was no better model for themselves than a nation con- 
stituted by religion, owning no lawgiver but Moses, and 
obeying no king but God. Political thought had until 
then been guided by prgan experience. 

Among the Greeks, Athens, the boldest pioneer of 
republican discovery, was the only democracy that pros- 
pered. It underwent the changes that were the common 
lot of Greek society, but it met them in a way that dis- 
played a singular genias for politica The struggle of 
competing classes for supremacy, almost everywhere a 
cause of oppression and bloodshed, became witii them a 
g^uinc struggle for freedom ; and the Athenian consti- 
tution grew, with little pressure from below, under the 
intelligent action of statesmen who were swayed by 
political reasoning more than by public opiniotL They 
avoided violent and convulsive change, because the rate of 
their reforms kept ahead of the popular demand. Solon, 
whose laws began the reign of mind over force, instituted 
democracy by making the people, not indeed tiie admini- 
strators, but the source ' of poweri He committed '"tiSe 
Government riot fO rtlnk of bir^ but to land; and he 
ngulatcd tlic political influence of the landowners by 
thdr sham in the burdens of the public service; To the 
lower class, who neither bore arms nor paid taxes, and 
were excluded from the Government, he granted the 
privilege of choosing and of calling to account the men 
by whom they were governed, of confirming or rejecting 
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the acts of the legislature and the judgments of the 
courts. Although he charged the Areopagus with the 
preservation of his laws, he provided that th^ might 
be revised according to need; and the ideal before his 
mind was goyernment by all free citizens. His con- 
cessions to the popular element were narrow, and were 
carefully guarded. He pelded no more than was neces- 
sary to guarantee the attachment of the whole people to 
the State. But he admitted principles that went further 
than the claims which he conceded. He took only 
one step towards democracy, but it was the first of a 
series. 

When the Persian wars, which converted aristocratic 
Athens into a maritime state, had developed new sources 
of wealth and a new description of interests, the class 
which had supplied many of the ships and most of the 
men that had saved the national independence and founded 
an empire, could not be excluded from power. Solon’s 
principle, that political influence idiould be commensurate 
with political sernce,’ broke through " the' forms in which 
he had confined it, 'atid the spirit of his constitution was 
too strong for the letter. The fourth estate was admitted 
to office, and in order that its candidates might obtain 
their shares and no more than their share, and that neither 
interest nor numbers might prevail, many public func- 
tionaries were appointed by lob The Athenian idea of 
a Republic was to substitute the impersonal supremargr 
of law for the government of iSenr~'M^ocrit^ was a 
safe^anl agmhst the pretrasidns of superior capacity, for 
the established order was in danger, not from the average 
citizens, but from men, like Miltiade^ of exceptional re- 
nown. The people of Athens venerated their constitution 
as a gift of the gods, the source and title of their power, a 
thing too sacred for wanton change. They had demanded 
a cod^ that the unwritten law might no longer be in- 
trepreted at will by Archons and Areopagites ; and a 
weU-defined and authoritative l^^lation was a triumph 
of the democracy. 

So well was this conservative spirit understood, that 
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the revolution which abolished the piivil^[es of the aris- 
tocracy was promoted by Aristides and completed by 
Pericles, men free from the reproach of flatte ring the 
multitade. They associated all the free Athenians with 
the interest of the State, and called them, without dis- 
tinction of class, to administer the powers that belonged to 
them. Solon had threatened with the loss of citizenship 
ail who showed themselves indifferent in party conflicts, 
and Pericles declared that every man who neglected his 
share of public duty was a useless member of the 
community. That wealth might confer no unfair advan- 
tage, that the poor might not take bribes from the rich, 
he took them into the pay of the State during their 
attendance as jurors. That their numbers mi^ht give 
them no unjust superiority, he restricted the right of 
citizenship to those who came from Athenian parents 
on both sides ; and thus he expelled more than 4000 
men of mixed descent from the Assembly. This bold 
measure, which was made acceptable a distribution of 
grain from Egypt among those who proved their full 
I Athenian parentage, reduced the fourth class to an 
equality with the owners of real property. For Pericles, 
or Ephialtcs — for it would appear that all their reforms 
had been carried in the year 460, when Ephialtes died — 
is the first democratic statesman who grasped the notion 
of political cciuality. The measures which made all 
citizens equal might' have created a new inequality 
between classes, and the artificial privily of land might 
have been succeeded by the more crushing preponderance 
of numbera But Pericles held it to be intolerable that 
one ijortion of the people should be required to obey laws 
which others have the exclusive right of making ; and he 
was able, during thirty years, to preserve the equipoise, 
governing by llio general consent of the community, 
formed by free debata He made the undivided people 
sovereign ; but he subjected the popular initiative to a 
court of revision, and assigned a penally to the propose 
of any measure which should be found to be unconsti- 
tutional Athens, under Poridea, w 4 s the most successful 
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Republic that existed before the system of representation ; 
but its splendour ended with his lif& 

The danger to liberty firom the predominance either of 
privily or majorities was so manifest^ that an idea arose 
that equality of fortune would be the only way to prevent 
the conflict of class interests. The philosophers, Phaleas, 
Plato, Aristotle, suggested various expedients to level the 
difference between rich and poor. Solon had endeavoured 
to check the increase of estates; and Pericles had not 
only strengthened the public resources by brining the 
rich under the control of an assembly in which they were 
not supreme^ but he had emplo3red those resources in 
improving the condition and the capacity of the masses. 
The grievance of those who were taxed for the benefit of 
others was easily borne so long as the tribute of the 
confederates filled the treasury. But the Peloponnesian 
war increased the strain on the revenue. and deprived 
Athens of its dependencies. The balance was upset; 
and the poliqr of making one class give, that another 
might receive, was recommended not only 1^ the interest 
of the poor, but by a growing theory, that wealth and 
poverty make bad citizens, that the middle class is the 
one most easily led by reason, and that the way to make 
it predominate is to depress whatever rises above the 
common level, and to raise whatever falls below it This 
theory, which became inseparable from democracy, and 
contained a force which alone seems able to destroy it, 
was fatal to Athens, for it drove the minority to treason. 
The glory of the Athenian democrats is, not that thqr 
escaped the worst consequences of their principle^ but 
that; having twice cast out the usurping oligarchy, they 
set bounds to their own power. They forgave their ^ 
vanquished enemies; they abolished pay for attendance 
in the assembly ; they established the supremacy of law 
by making the code superior to the people; Aey di^ 
tinguished things that were constitutional from thin^ 
tlfitC’were legal, and'resolveldlfi&rirbT^^at'ive act should 
pySs" until it had been pronounced consistent with the 
constitution. 
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The causes which ruined the Republic of Athens 
illustrate the connection of ethics with politics rather 
tlian the vices inherent to democracy. A State which 
has only 30,000 full citizens in a population of 500,000, 
and is governed, practically, by about 3000 people at 
a public meeting, is scarcely democratic The short 
triumph of Athenian liberty, and its quick decline, belong 
to an age which possessed no fixed standard of right and 
wrong. An unparalleled activity of intellect was s^niring 
the credit of the gods, and the gods were the givers of 
the law. It was a very short step from the suspicion of 
Protr^oras, that there were no gods, to the assertion of 
Critias that there is no sanction for laws. If nothing was 
certain in thcolc^, there was no certainly in ethics and 
no moral obligation. The will of man, not the will of 
God, was the rule of life, and every man and body of men 
had the right to do what they had the means of doing. 
Tyranny was no wrong, and it was hypocrisy to deny 
oneself the enjoyment it afibrds. The doctrine of the 
Sophists gave no limits to power and no security to 
freedom ; it in.spircd that ay of the Athenians, that they 
must not be hindered from doing what thry pleased, and 
the s^iecchcs of men like Athenagoras and Euphemus, 
that the democracy may punish men who have done no 
wrong, and that nothing that is profitable is amiss. And 
Socrates perished 1 y the reaction which they provoked. 

The disciples of Socrates obtained the ear of posterity. 
Tltcir testimony against the government that put the best 
of citizens to death is enshrined in writings that compete 
witir Christianity itself for influence on the opinions of 
men. Greece has governed the world by her philosophy, 
and the loudest note in Greek philosophy is the protest 
against Athenian democracy. But although Socrates 
derided the practice of leaving the choice of magistrates to 
chance, and Plato admired the bloodstained tyrant Critias, 
and Aristotle deemed Theramenes a greater statesman 
than Pericles, yet these arc the men who laid the first 
stones of a purer system, and became the lawgivers of 
future commonwcaltihs. 
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The main point in the method of Socrates was 
essentially democratic. He urged men to bring all 
things to the test of incessant inquiry, and not to content 
themselves with the verdict of authorities majorities or 
custom ; to judge of right and wrong, not by the will or 
sentiment of others but by the %ht which God has set 
in each man’s reason and conscience. He proclaimed 
that authority is often wrongs and has no warrant to 
silence or to impose conviction. But he gave no warrant 
to resistance. He emancipated men for thought^ but not 
for action. The sublime wtoiy of his death shows that 
the superstition of the State was imdisturbed by his con- 
tempt for its rulera 

Plato had not his master’s patriotism, nor his reverence 
for the civil power. He believed that no State can 
command obedience if it does not deserve respect ; and 
he encouraged citizens to despise their government if 
th^ were not governed by wise men. To the aristocracy 
of philosophers he assigned a boundless prerogative ; but 
as no government satisfied that test, his plea for despotism 
was hypothetical When the lapse of }rears roused him 
from the fantastic dream of his Republic, his belief in 
divine government moderated his intolerance of human 
freedom. Plato would not suffer a democratic polity; 
but he challenged all existing authorities to justify them- 
selves before a superior tribunal; he desired that all 
constitutions should be thoroughly remodelled, and he 
supplied the greatest need of Greek democracy, the con- 
viction that the will of the people is subject to the will of 
God, and that all dvil authorify, except that of an imag- 
inary state, is limited and conditional The prodigious 
vitality of his writings has kept the glaring perils of 
popular government constantly before mankind; but it has 
also preserved the belief in ideal politics and the notion 
of judging the powers of this world by a standard firom 
heaven. There has been no fiercer enemy of democracy; 
but there has been no stronger advocate of revolution. 

In the EtMcs Aristotle condemns democracy, even 
with a property qualification, as the worst of governments. 
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But near the end of his life^ when he composed his 
Politics, he was brought, grudgingly, to make a memor- 
able concession. To preserve the sovereignty of law, 
which is the reason and the custom of generations, and to 
restrict the realm of choice and change, he conceived it 
best that no class of society should preponderate, that 
one man should not be subject to another, that all should 
command and all obey. He advised that power should 
be distributed to high and low ; to the first according to 
thdr property, to the others according to numbers ; and 
that it should centre in the middle class. If aristocracy 
and democracy were fairly combined and balanced against 
each other, he thought that none would be interested to 
disturb the serene maj&sty of impersonal government 
To reconcile the two principles, he would admit even the 
poorer citizens to office and pay them for the discharge of 
public duties ; but he would compel the rich to take their 
share, and would appoint magistrates by election and not 
by lot In his indignation at the extravagance of Plato^ 
and hLs sciiso of the significance of facts, he became, 
against his will, the prophetic exponent of a limited and 
regenerated democracy. But the Polities, which, to the 
world of living men, is the most valuable of his works, 
acquired no influence on antiquity, and is never quoted 
before the time of Cicero. Again it disappeared for 
many centuries; it was unknown to the Arabian com- 
mentators, and in Western Europe it was first brought 
to light by St Thomas Aquinas, at the very time when 
an infusion of popular elements wa.<t modifying foudalism; 
and it helped to emancipate political philosophy from 
despotic theories and to confirm it in the ways of freedom. 

The three generations of the Socratic school did 
more for the future reign of the people than all the 
Institutions of the States of Greece. Thqr vindicated 
conscience against authority, and subjected both to a 
higher law; and tiiey proclaimed that doctrine of a 
mixed constitution, whi^ has prevailed at last over 
absolute monarchy, and still has to contend agidnst 
extreme Republicans and Socialists, and against the 
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masters of a hundred l^ona But their views of liberty 
were based on expediency, not on justice; They legislated 
for the favoured citizens of Greece and were conscious of 
no principle that extended the same rights to die stranger 
and the slave; That discovery, without which all political 
was merely conventional, belongs to the followers 
of Zeno. 

The <iimtiesa and poverty of thdu: theological specula- 
tion caused the Stcncs to attribute the government of the 
universe less to the uncertain design of gods than to a 
definite law of nature. By that law, which is superior to 
religious traditions and national authorities, and which 
every man can learn from a guardian angel who neither 
sleeps nor errs, all are governed alik^ all are equal, all 
are bound in charity to each other, as members of one 
community and children of the same God. The unity 
of mankind implied the existence of rights and duties 
common to all men, which l^slation neither gives nor 
takes away. The Stoics held in no esteem the institutions 
that vary with time and place, and their ideal society 
resembled a universal Church more than an actual State. 
In every collision between authority and conscience thqr 
preferred the inner to the outer guide ; and, in the words 
of Epictetus, r^rded the laws of the gods, not the 
wretched laws of the dead. Their doctrine of equality, of 
fraternity, of humanity ; their defence of individualism 
against public authority; their repudiation of slavery, 
redeemed democracy firom the narrowness, the want of 
principle and of sympathy, which are its reproach sunong 
the Greeks. In practical life they preferred a mixed 
constitution to a purely popular government Chtyaippus 
thought it impossible to please both gods suid men ; smd 
Seneca declared that the people is corrupt and incapable^ 
and that nothing was wanting, under Nero, to Ihe fulness 
of liberty, except the possibility of destropng it But 
their lofty conception of freedom, as no exceptional 
privilege but tiie birthright of mankind, survived in the 
law of nations and purified the equity of Rome. 

Whilst Dorian oligarchs and Mac^onian kings cruriied 
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the liberties of Greece, the Roman Republic was ruined, 
not by its enemies, for there was no enemy it did not 
conquer, but by its own vices. It was free from many 
causes of instability and dissolution that were active in 
Greece — the eager quickness, the philosophic thought, the 
independent belief, the pursuit of unsubstantial grace and 
beauty. It was protected by many subtle contrivances 
against the sovereignty of numbers and against Ic^slation 
by surprise. Constitutional battles had to be fought over 
and over again ; and progress was so slow, that reforms 
were often voted many years before they could be carried 
into effect The authority allowed to fathers, to masters, 
to creditors, was as incompatible with the spirit of freedom 
as the practice of the servile East The Roman citizen 
revelled in the luxury of power ; and his jealous dread of 
eveiy change that might impair its enjoyment portended 
a gloomy oligarchy. The cause which transformed the 
domination of rigid and exclusive pntricians into the mrxkil 
Republic, and which out of the dccompo.scd Republic 
built up the archetype of all despotism, was the fact that 
the Roman Commonwealth consisted of two States in ona 
The constitution was made up of compromises between 
independent bodies, and the obligation of observing 
contracts was the standing security for freedom. The 
plobs obtained self-government and an equal sovereignty, 
by the aid of the tribunes of the people, the peculiar, 
salient;, and decisive invention of Roman statecraft Thu 
powers conferred on the tribunes, that they might be the 
guardians of the weak, were ill defined, but practically 
were irresLstibla They could not govern, but they could 
arrest all government The first and the last step of 
plebeian ptx^press was gained neither by violence nor 
persuasion, but by seceding; and, in like manner, the 
tribunes overcame all the authorities of the State hy the 
weapon of obstruction. It was by stopping public 
business for five years that Licinius established demo* 
cratic equality. The safi^uard against abuse was the 
right of each tribune to veto the acts of his colleagues. 
As they were independent of their electors, and as there 
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could hardly fail to be one wise and honest man 
among the ten, this was the most effective instrument for 
the defence of minorities ever devised by manu After the 
Hortensian law, which in the year 287 g^ve to the 
plebeian assembly co-ordinate legislative authority, the 
tribunes ceased to represent the cause of a minority, and 
their work was done. 

A scheme less plausible or less hopeful than one 
which created two sovereign l^slatures side by side in 
the same community would be hard to find. Yet it 
effectually closed the conflict of centuries, and gave to 
Rome an epoch of constant prosperity and greatness. 
No real division subsisted in the people, corresponding 
to the artificial division in the State. Fifty years passed 
away before the popular assembly made use of its pre- 
rogative^ and passed a law in opposition to the senate. 
Polybius could not detect a flaw in the structure as it 
stood. The harmony seemed to be complete, and he 
judged that a more perfect example of composite govern- 
ment could not exist But during those happy years the 
cause which wrought the ruin of Ronoan freedom was in 
full activity; for it was the condition of perpetual war 
that broi^ht about the three great changes which were 
the beginning of the end — the reforms of the Gracdbi, 
the arming of the paupers, and the gift of the Roman 
suffrage to the people of Italy. 

Before the Romans b^[an their career of foreign con- 
quest they possessed an army of 770,000 men ; and 
from that time the consumption of citizens in war was 
incessant Regions once crowded with the small firee- 
holds of four or five acres, which were the ideal unit of 
Roman society and the sinew of the army and the State, 
were covered with herds of cattle and herds of slaves, 
and the substance of the governing democracy was 
drained. The policy of the agrarian reform was to re- 
constitute this peasant class out of the public domdns, 
that is, out of lands which the ruling families had 
possessed for generations, whidh they had bought and 
sold, inherited, divided, cultivated, and improved. The 
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conflict of interests that had so long slumbered revived 
with a fury unknown in the controversy between the 
patricians and the plcbs. For it was now a question not 
of equal rights but of subjugation. The social restoration 
of democratic elements could not be accomplished without 
demolishing the senate; and this crisis at last exposed 
the defect of the machinery and the peril of divided 
powers that were not to be controlled or reconciled. 
The popular assembly, led by Gracchus, had the power 
of making laws ; and the only constitutional check was, 
that one of the tribunes should be induced to bar the 
proceedings. Accordingly, the tribune Octavius inter- 
posed his veta The tribunician power, the most .sacred 
of powers, which could not be questioned because it was 
founded on a covenant between the two parts of the 
community and formed the keystone of their union, was 
employed, in opposition to the will of the people, to 
prevent a reform on which the preservation of the de- 
mocracy dcixsndcd. Gracchus cau.scd Octavius to be 
deposed. Though not illegal, this was a thing uiiheanl 
of, and it seemed to the Kotnans a sacrilegious act that 
shook the pillars of the Statu, f(;r it was the first signifi- 
cant revelation of democratic sovereignty. A tribune 
might burn the arsenal and lictray the city, yet he could 
not bo called to account until his year of oflice had 
expired. But when he employed against the people the 
authority with which they had invested him, the siwll 
wn.s dissolved Tlie tribunes hod been instituted as the 
champions of the opprcs.scrl, when the plcbs feared 
opprcs.sion. It was resolved that they should not inters 
fete on the weaker side when the democracy were the 
strongest They were chosen by the people as their 
defence r^nst the aristocracy. It was not to be borne 
that they should become the agents of the aristocracy 
to make them once more suprema Against a popular 
tribune, whom no colleague was sufTcred to oppose^ the 
wealthy classes were defenceless. It is true that he held 
office, and was inviolable, only for a year. But the 
younger Gracchus was re-elected The nobles accused 
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him of aiming at the crowa A tribune who should be 
practically irremovable^ as well as l^;ally irresistible, was 
little less than an emperor. The senate carried on the 
conflict as men do who fight, not for public interests but 
for their own existence. They rescinded the agrarian 
laws. They murdered the popular leaders. They aban- 
doned the constitution to save themselves, and invested 
Sylla with a power beyond all monarchs, to exterminate 
tlieir foes. The ghastly conception of a magistrate legally 
proclaimed superior to all the laws was familiar to the 
stem spirit of the Romans. The decemvirs had enjoyed 
that arbitrary authority ; but practically th^ were re- 
strained by the two provisions which alone were deemed 
efHcadous in Rome, the short duration of office, and its 
distribution among several collci^cs. But the appoint- 
ment of Sylla was neither limited nor divided. It was 
to last as long as he chose. Whatever he might do was 
right; and ho was empowered to put whomsoever he 
pleased to death, without trial or accusation. All the 
victims who were butchered by his satellites suffered with 
the full sanction of the law. 

When at last the democracy conquered, the Augustan 
monarchy, by which they perpetuated their triumph, was 
moderate in comparison with the licensed tyranny of the 
aristocratic chief The Emperor was the constitutional 
head of the Republic, armed with all the powers requisite 
to master the senate. The instrament which had served 
to cast down the patricians was efficient against the new 
aristocracy of wealth and office. The tribunician power, 
conferred in perpetuity, made it unnecessary to create a 
king or a dictator. Thrice the senate proposed to 
Augustus the supreme power of making laws. He 
declared that the power of the tribunes already supplied 
him with all that he required. It enabled him to preserve 
the forms of a simulate republic The most popular of 
all the magistracies of Rome furnished the marrow of 
Imperialism. For the Empire was created, not by 
usurpation, but by the legal act of a jubilant people, 
eager to close the era of bloodshed and to secure the 
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laigess of grain and coin, which amounted, at last, to 
900,000 pounds a year. The people transferred to the 
Emperor the plenitude of their own sovereignty. To 
limit his delegated power was to challenge their omnipo- 
tence, to renew the issue between the many and the few 
which had been decided at Pharsalus and Philippi. Tlic 
Romans upheld the absolutism of the Empire because it 
was their own. The elementary antagonism between 
liberty and democracy, between the welfare of minoritic.s 
and the supremacy of masses, became manifest The 
friend of the one was a traitor to the other. The dogma, 
that absolute power may, by the hypothesis of a popular 
origin, be as legitimate as constitutional freedom, began, 
by the combined support of the people and the throne, 
to darken the air. 

Legitimate in the technical sense of modem politics, 
the Empire was not meant to be. It had no right or 
claim to subsist apart from the will of the people. To 
limit the Emperor’s authority was to renounce thuir own ; 
but to take it away was to a.sscrt their oum. They gave 
the Empire as they chose. Tlrcy took it away as they 
chase. Tlic Revolution was as lawful and as irrespon- 
.siblc as tlic Empire. Democratic institutions continued to 
develop. The provinces were no longer subject to an 
assembly meeting in a distant capital. They obtained 
the privileges of Roman citizena Long after Tiberius 
had stripiicd the inhabitants of Rome of their electoral 
function, the provincials continued in undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of the right of choosing their own magi.stratca 
They governed themselves like a vast confederation of 
municipal republics ; and, even after Diocletian had 
brought in the forms as well as the reality of despotism, 
provincial asscmblias, the obscure germ of rcprcitcntative 
institutions, exercised some control over the Imperial 
officers. 

But the Empire owed the intensity of its force to the 
popular fictioa The principle, that the Emperor is not 
subject to laws from which he can dispense others, 
kgibus soltOus, was interpreted to imply that he was above 
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all legal restraint There was no appeal from his sentence. 
He was the living law. The Roman jurists, whilst they 
adorned their writings with the exalted fdiilosophy of the 
Stoics, consecrated every excess of Imperial prerogative 
with those famous maxims which have been balm to so 
many consciences and have sanctioned so much wrong; 
and the code of Justinian became the greatest obstacle, 
next to feudalism, with which liberty had to contend. 

Ancient democracy, as it was in Athens in the best 
days of Pericles, or in Rome when Polybius described it, 
or even as it is idealised by Aristotle in the Sixth Book 
of his Politics^ and Cicero in the beginning of the 
Republic, was never mote than a partial and insincere 
solution of the problem of popular government The 
aftcient politicians aimed no higher than to diffuse power 
among a numerous class. Their liberty was bound up with 
slavery. They never attempted to found a free State on 
the thrift and energy of free labour. Th^ never divined 
the harder but more grateful task that constitutes the 
political life of Christian nationa 

By humbling the supremacy of rank and wealth ; by 
forbidding the State to encroach on the domain whi^ 
belongs to Gk>d ; by teaching man to love his neighbour 
as himself ; by promoting the sense of equality ; by con- 
demning the pride of race, which was a stimulus of con- 
quest, and the doctrine of separate descent, which formed 
the philosopher’s defence of slavery ; and by addressing 
not the rulers but the masses of mankind, and making 
opinion superior to authority, the Church that preached 
the Gospel to the poor had visible points of contact with 
democracy. And yet Christianity did not directly influence 
political progress. The ancient watchword of the Republic 
was translated by Papinian into the language of the 
Church : “ Summa cst ratio quae pro religione fiat : ” and 
for eleven hundred years, from the first to the last of 
the Constantines, the Christiam Empire was as despotic 
as the pagan. 

Meanwhile Western Europe was overrun by men who 
in their early home had been Republicans. The primi- 
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tive constitution of the German communities was based 
on association rather than on subordination. Th^ were 
accustomed to govern their affairs by common delibera* 
tion, and to obey authorities that were temporary and 
defined. It is one of the desperate enterprises of histori- 
cal science to trace the free institutions of Europe and 
America, and Australia, to the life that was led in the 
forests of Grermany. But the new States were founded 
on conquest, and in war the Germans were commanded 
kings. The doctrine of self-government; applied to 
Gaul and Spain, would have made Frank and Goth 
disappear in the mass of the conquered people: It 
needed all the resources of a vigorous monarchy, of a 
military aristocracy, and of a territorial clergy, to con- 
struct States that were able to last The result was 
the fqidal system, th$ most absolute contradiction of 
d^bcracy that 'll coexisted with civilisation. 

The revival of democraq^ was due neither to the 
Christian Church nor to the Teutonic State, but to the 
quarrel between them. The effect followed the cause 
instantaneously. As soon as Gregory VII. made the 
Papacy independent of the Empire^ the great conflict 
b^[an ; and the same pontificate gave birth to the theory 
of the sovereignly of the people. The Gr^rian party 
argued that the Emperor derived his crown from the 
nation, and that the nation could take away what it hod 
bestowed. The Imperialists replied that nobody could 
take away what the nation had given. It is idle to look 
for the spark either in flint or steel The object of both 
parties was unqualified supremacy. Fitsnigel has no 
more idea of ecclesiastical liberty than John of Salisbury 
of political Innocent IV. is as perfect an absolutist as 
Peter de Vineis. But each party encouraged democracy 
in turn, by seeking the aid of the towns ; each party in 
turn appealed to the people, and gave strength to Ihe 
constitutional theory. In the fourteenth century English 
Parliaments judged and deposed their kings, as a matter 
of right; t!^ Estates governed France without king or 
noble ; and the wealth and liberties of the towns; adiich 
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had worked out their independence from the centre of 
Italy to the North Sea, promised for a moment to trans- 
form European society; Even in the capitals of great 
princes, in Rom^ in Paris, and, for two terrible day^ in 
London, the commons obtained sway. But the curse of 
instability was on the municipal republics. Strasbui^ 
according to Erasmus and Bodin, the best governed of 
all, suffered from perpetual commotions. An ingenious 
historian has reckoned seven thousand revolutions in the 
Italian cities. The democracies succeeded no better than 
feudalism in r^^atii^ the balance between rich and 
poor. The atrocities of the Jacquerie, and of Wat 
Tyler's rebellion, hardened the hearts of men against 
the common people. Church and State combined to 
put them down. And the last memorable struggles of 
mediaeval liberty — ^the insurrection of the Comuneros in 
Castile, the Peasants’ War in Germany, the Republic of 
Florence, and the Revolt of Ghent — ^were suppressed by 
Charles V. in the early years of the Reformation. 

The middle a^es had forged a complete arsenal of 
constitutional maxims : trial by jury, taxation Ity repre- 
sentation, local self-govenunent, ecclesiastical independ- 
ence, responsible authority. But thty were not secured 
by institutions, and the Reformation began by malcing 
the dry bones more dry. Luther claimed to be the first 
divine who did justice to the dvil power. He made the 
Lutheran Church the bulwark of political stability, and 
bequeathed to his disciples the doctrine of divine right 
and passive obedience. Zwingli, who was a staunch 
republican, desired that all magistrates diould be dected, 
and should be liable to be dismissed by their dectors ; 
but he died too soon for his influence, and the permanent 
action of the Reformation on democraty was exercised 
through the Presbyterian constitution of Calvin. 

It was long before the democratic dement in Presby- 
terianism bq^ to tdL The Netherlands resisted Philip 
II. for fifteen years before they took courage to depose 
him, and the scheme of the ultra-Calvinist Deventer, to 
subvert the ascendency of the leadii^ States by the 
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sovereign action of the whole people, was foiled by 
Leicester's incapacity, and by the consummate policy of 
Bamevelt The Huguenots, having lost their leaders in 
1572, reconstituted themselves on a democratic footing, 
and learned to think that a king who murders his sub- 
jects forfeits his divine right to be obeyed. But Junius 
Brutus and Buchanan damaged their credit by advocating 
r^cide; and Hotoman, whose Franco- Gallia is the 
most serious work of the group, deserted his liberal 
opinions when the chief of his own party became king. 
The most violent explosion of democraqr in that age 
proceeded from the opposite quarter. When Henry of 
Navarre became the next heir to the throne of France, 
the theory of the deposing power, which had proved 
ineffectual for more than a century, awoke with a new 
and more vigorous life. One-half of the nation accqpted 
the view, that th^ were not bound to submit to a king 
they would not have chosen. A Committee of Sixteen 
made itself master of Paris, and, with the aid of Spain, 
succeeded for years in excluding Henry from his capital 
The impulse thus given endured in literature for a whole 
generation, and produced a library of treatises on the 
right of Catholics to choose, to control, and to cashier 
their magistratea They were on the losing side. Most 
of them were bloodthirsty, and were soon forgotten. But 
the greater part of the political ideas of Milton, Locke^ 
and Rousseau, may be found in the ponderous Latin of 
Jesuits who were subjects of the Spanish Crown, of 
Lessius, Molina, Mariana, and Suarez. 

The ideas were there, and were taken up when it 
.suited them by extreme adherents of Rome and of 
Geneva; but th^ produced ho lasting fruit until, a 
century after the Reformation, they became incorx>orated 
in new religious S3rstems. Five ytaxs of civil war could 
not exhaust the royalism of the Presbyterians, and it 
required the expulsion of the majorily to make tire Long 
Parliament abandon monarchy. It had defended the 
constitution against the crown with legal arts, defending 
precedent agsunst innovation, and setting up an ideal in 
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the past which, with all the leaming of Selden and of 
Frynne, was less certain than the Puritan statesmen sup- 
posed. The Independants brought in a new principle. 
Tradition had no authority for them, and the past no 
virtue. Liberty of conscience, a thing not to be found 
in the constitution, was more prized by many of them 
than all the statutes of the Flantagenets. Their idea 
that each cong^regation should govern itself abolished the 
force which is needed to preserve unity, and deprived 
monarchy of the weapon which made it injurious to 
fieedom. An immense revolutionary energy resided in 
their doctrine, and it took root in America, and deeply 
coloured political thought in later timea But in England 
the sectarian democracy was strong only to destroy. 
Cromwell refused to be botmd by it ; and John Lilbume^ 
the boldest thinker among English democrats, declared 
that it would be better for liberfy to bring back Charles 
Stuart than to live under the sword of the Protector. 

Lilbume was among the first to understand the real 
conditions of democracy, and the obstacle to its success 
in England. Equality of power could not be preserved, 
except ty violence, together with an extreme inequality 
of possessiona There would always be danger, if power 
was not made to wait on property, that property would 
go to those who had the power. This idea of the neces- 
satvtoJaQ,c»..of prppe;^ developed by Harringtdil)i;'"ahd 
ach^m by Milton iti later pamphlets, appeared to 
Toland, and even to John Adams, as important as the 
invention of printing, or the discovery of the circulation 
of the blcxxL At least it indicates the true explanation 
of the strange completeness with which the Republican 
party had vanished, a dozen years after the solemn trial 
and execution of the Eiing. No extremity of misgovem- 
ment was able to revive it When the treason of Charles 
II. against the constitution was divulged, and the Whigs 
plotted to expd the incorrigible dynasty, their aspirations 
went no fiuther than a Venetian oligarcby, with Monmouth 
for The Revolution of 1688 confined power to 

the aristocracy of freeholders. The conservatism of the 
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age was unconquerable. Republicanism was distorted even 
in Switzerland, and became in the eighteenth century as 
oppressive and as intolerant as its neighbours. 

In 1769, when Paoli fled from Corsica, it seemed that, 
in Europe at least, democracy was dead. It had, indeed, 
lately been defended in books by a man of bad reputa- 
tion, whom the leaders of public opinion treated with 
contumely, and whose declamations excited so little 
alarm that Greoige III. offered him a pension. What 
gave to Rousseau a power far exceeding that which any 
political writer had ever attained was the progress of 
events in America. The Stuarts had been willing that 
the colonies should serve as a refuge from their system 
of Church and State, and of all their colonies the one 
most favoured was the territory granted to William Penn. 
By the principles of the Society to which he belonged, it 
was necessary that the new State should be founded on 
liberty and equality. But Penn was further noted among 
Quakers as a follower of the new doctrine of Toleration. 
Thus it came to pass that Penn^lvania enjoyed the most 
democratic constitution in the world, and held up to the 
admiration of the eighteenth century an almost solitary 
example of freedom. It was principally through Franklin 
and the Quaker State that America influenced political 
opinion in Europe, and that the fanaticism of one 
revolutionary epoch was converted into the rationalism 
of another. American independence was the br^f in n in g 
of a new era, not merely as a revival of Revolution, 
but because no other Revolution ever proceeded from 
so slight a caus^ or was ever conducted with so much 
moderatioa The European monarchies supported it. 
The greatest statesmen in England averred that it was 
just It established a pure democracy; but it was 
democracy in its highest perfection, armed and vigilant, 
less against aristocracy and monarchy than against its 
own weakness and excess. Whilst England was admired 
for the safeguards with which, in the course of many 
centuries, it had fortified liberty against the power of the 
crown, America appeared still more worthy of admiration 
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for the safeguards which, in die deliberations of a single 
memorable year, it had set up against the power of its 
own sovereign people. It resembled no other known 
democracy, for it respected freedom, authority, and law. 
It resembled no other constitution, for it was contained in 
half a dozen intellj^ble articles. Ancient Europe opened 
its mind to two new ideas — ^that Revolution with very 
little provocation may be just ; ancT'fiGit "deihocracy in 
yery iarge' dimensions may be wf& 

' Whltef 'AinSica was making itself independent, the spirit 
of reform had been abroad- in Europe Intelligent minis- 
ters, like Campomanes and Struensee, and well-meaning 
monarchs, of whom the most liberal was Leopold of 
Tuscany, were trying what could be done to make men 
happy by command. Centuries of absolute and intoler- 
ant rule had bequeatihed abuses which nothing but the 
most vigorous use of power could remove. The age pre- 
ferred the reign of intellect to the reign of liberty. Turgot, 
the ablest and most far-seeing reformer tiien living, 
attempted to do for France what less gifted men were 
doing with success in Lombardy, and Tuscany, and 
Parma. He attempted to emplc^ the royal power for the 
good of the people at the expense of the higher classes. 
The higher classes proved too strong for the crown alone; 
and Louis XVI. abandoned intemsd reforms in despair, 
and turned for compensation to a war with England for 
the deliverance of her American Colonies. When the 
increasing debt obliged him to seek heroic remedies, and 
he was again repulsed by the privil^[ed orders he 
appealed at last to the nation. When the States-Greneral 
met, the power had already passed to the middle class, 
for it was by them alone that the country could be 
saved. They were strong enough to triumph by waiting. 
Neither the Courts nor the nobles, nor the army, could do 
anything against them. During the six months from 
January 1789 to the fill of the Bastille in July, France 
travelled as far as England in the six hundred years 
between the Earl of Leicester and Lord Beaconsfield. 
Ten shears after the American alliance, the Rights of Man, 
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which had been proclaimed at Philadelphia, were repeated 
at Versailles. The alliance had borne fruit on both sides of 
the Atlantic, and for France, the fruit was the triumph of 
American ideas over English. They were more popular, 
more simple, more effective agmnst privilege and, strange 
to say, more acceptable to the King. The new French 
constitution allowed no privileged orders, no parlia- 
mentary ministry, no power of dissolution, and only a 
suspensive veta But &e characteristic saf^ards of the 
American Government were rejected : Federalism, separa- 
tion of Church and State, the Second Chamber, the 
political arbitration of the supreme judicial body. That 
which weakened the Executive was taken: that which 
restrained the Legislature was left Checks on the crown 
abounded ; but should the crown be vacant; the powers 
that remained would be without a check. The pre- 
cautions were all in one direction. Nobody would con- 
template the contingency that there might be no king. 
The constitution was inspired by a profound disbelief in 
Louis XVI. and a pertinacious belief in monarchy. The 
assembly voted without debate, by acclamation, a Civil 
List three times as large as that of Queen Victoria. 
When Louis fled, and the throne was actually vacant, 
they brought him back to it, preferring the phantom of a 
king who was a prisoner to the reality of no king at all 
Next to this misapplication of American examples, 
which was the fault of nearly all the leading statesmen, 
excepting Mounier, Mirabcau, and Si^Cs, the cause of 
the Revolution was injured by its religious policy. The 
most novel and impressive lesson taught by the fathers 
of the American Republic was that the people, and not 
the administration, should govern. Men in office were 
salaried agents, hy whom the nation wrought its will 
Authorify submitted to public opinion, and left to it 
not only the control, but the initiative of government 
Patience in waiting for a wind, alacrity in catching it, 
the dread of cxcrtii^ unnecessary influence, characterise 
the early presidents. Some of the French politicians 
shared tlds visv, though with less exaggeration than 
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Washington. They wished to decentralise the govern- 
ment, and to obtain, for good or evil, the genuine 
expression of popular sentiment Necker himself, and 
Buzot, the most thoughtful of the Girondins, dreamed 
of federalising France. In the United States there was 
no current of opinion, and no combination of forces, to 
be seriously feared. The government needed no security 
against being propdled in a wrong direction. But the 
Frendi Revolution was accomplished at the expense of 
powerful classes. Besides the nobles, the ALSsembly, 
which had been made supreme by the accession of the 
clergy, and had been led at first by popular ecclesiastics, 
Sieyhs, Talleyrand, Cic4 La Luzerne, made an enemy 
of the clergy. The prerogative could not be destroyed 
without touching the Church. Ecclesiastical patronage 
had helped to make the crown absolute. To leave it 
in the hemds of Louis and his ministers was to renounce 
the entire policy of the constitution. To disestablish, 
was to make it over to the Pope. It was consistent 
with the democratic principle to introduce election into 
the Church. It involved a breach with Rome; but so, 
indeed, did the laws of Joseph II, Charles III., and 
Leopold. The Pope was not likely to cast away the 
friendship of France, if he could help it ; and the French 
cleigy were not likely to give trouble by their attachment 
to Rome. Therefore, amid the indifference of many, and 
against the urgent, and probably sincere, remonstrances 
of Robespiene and Marat, the Jansenists, who had a 
century of persecution to avenge, carried the Civil Con- 
stitution. The coercive measures which enforced it led to 
the breadi with the King, and the fall of the monarchy ; 
to the revolt of the provinces, and the fall of liberty. 
The Jacobins determined that public opinion should not 
reign, tiiat the State should not remain at the mercy of 
powerful combinations. Thqr held the representatives of 
the people under control, by the people itself They 
attributed h^rher authority to the direct than to the 
indirect voice of the democratic oracle. They armed 
themsdves with power to cru^ every adverse, every 
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independent force, and especially to put down the Church, 
in whose cause the provinces had risen against the capital 
Th^ met the centrifugal federalism of the friends of the 
Gironde the most resolute centralisation. France was 
governed by Paris ; and Paris by its municipality and its 
mob. Ob^ng Rousseau’s maxim, that the people cannot 
delate its power, they raised the elementary constituency 
above its rq>resentatives. As the greatest constituent 
body, the most numerous accumulation of primary electors, 
the largest portion of sovereign^, was in the people of 
Paris, they designed that the people of Paris should rule 
over France^ as the people of Rome, the mob as well as 
the senate, had ruled, not ingloriously, over Italy, and 
over half the nations that surround the Mediterranean. 
Although the Jacobins were scarcely more irreligious than 
the Abbd Siqr^ or Madame Roland, although Robespierre 
wanted to force men to believe in God, although Danton 
went to confession and Bar^ was a professing Christian, 
th^ imparted to modem democracy that implacable hatred 
of religion which contrasts so strangely with the example 
of its Puritan prototype. 

The deepest cause which made the French Revolution 
I so disastrous to liberty was its theory of equality. Liberty 
was the watchword of the middle class, equ^fy of the 
lower. It was the lower class that won tihe battles of 
the third estate ; that took the Bastille, and made France 
a constitutional monarchy; that took the Tuileries, and 
made France a Republic Th^ claimed their reward. 
The middle class, having cast down the upper orders 
with the aid of the lower, instituted a new inequality and 
a privilege for itself By means of a taxpaying qualifi- 
cation it deprived its confederates of their vote To 
those, therefore, who had accomplished the Revolution, 
its promise was not fulfilled. Equality did nothing for 
'them. The opinion, at that tim^ was almost universal, 
that society is founcled on an agreement which is volun- 
tary and conditional, and that the links which bind men 
to it are termbable for sufiicient reason, like those which 
subject them to authority. From these popular premises 
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the lo^c of Marat drew his sanguinary conclusions. He 
told the femished people that the conditions on which 
th^ had consented to bear their evil lot, and had re- 
frained from violence, had not been kept to them. It 
was suidd^ it was murder, to submit to starve and to 
see one’s children starving, by the fault of the rich. The 
bonds of sodety’ were dissolved by the wrong it inflicted. 
The state of nature had come bacl^ in which every man 
had a right to what he could take The time had come 
for the rich to make way for the poor. With this theory 
of equality, liberty vras quenched in blood, and French- 
men became ready to sacrifice all other things to save 
life and fortune 

Twenty years after the splendid opportunity that 
opened in 1789, the reaction had triumphed everywhere 
in Europe ; undent constitutions had perished as well as 
new; and even England afforded them neither protec- 
tion nor s}rmpathy. The liberal, at least the democratic 
revival, came from Spain. The Spaniards fought agrdnst 
the French for a king; who was a prisoner in France. 
They gave themselves a constitution, and placed his 
name at the head of it. Thty had a monarchy, without 
a king. It required to be so contrived that it would work 
in the absence, possibly the permanent absence of the 
monarcL It became therefor^ a monarchy only in 
nam^ composed, in fact; of democratic forces. The 
constitution of 1812 was the attempt of inexperienced 
men to accomplish the most difficult task in politics. It 
was smitten with sterility. For many years it was the 
standard of abortive revolutions among the so-called 
Latin nations. It promulgated the notion of a king who 
should flouridi only in nam^ and diould not even 
discharge the humble function which Hegel anaigna to 
royalty, of dotting I’s for the people. 

The overthrow of the Cadiz constitution, in 1823, was 
the supreme triumph of the restored monardby of France. 
Five yeaxs later, under a wise and liberal minister, the 
Restoration was advancing fairly on the constitutional 
paths, when the incurable distrust of the liberal party 
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defeated Martignac, and brought in the ministry of 
extreme royalists that ruined the monarchy. In labour- 
ing to transfer power from the class which the Rerolution 
had enfranchised to those which it had overthrown, 
Polignac rmd La Bourdonnaie would gladly have made 
terms with the working men. To break the influence of 
• intellect and capital by means of universal suflrage^ was 
an idea long and zealously advocated by some of their 
supporters. They had not foresight or ability to divide 
their adversaries, and they were vanquished in 1830 by 
the united democracy. 

The promise of tilie Revolution of July was to reconcile 
' royalists and democrats. The King assured Lafayette 
that he was a republican at heart ; and Lafayette assured 
France that Louis Philippe was the best of republics. 
The shock of the great event was felt in Poland, and 
Belgium, and even in England. It gave a direct impulse 
to democratic movements in Switzerland. 

Swiss democracy had been in abeyance since 1815. 
The national will had no organ. The ovntons were 
supreme ; and governed as inefficiently as other govern- 
ments under the protecting shade of the Ploly Alliance 
There was no dispute that Switzerland called for extensive 
reforms, and no doubt of the direction th<^ would take 
The number of the cantons was the great obstacle to all 
improvement It was useless to have twenty-five govern- 
ments in a country equal to one American States and 
inferior in population to one great city. It was !mpos.siblc 
that they should be good governments. A central power 
was the manifest need of the country. In the absence of 
an efficient federal power, seven cantons formed a separate 
league for the protection of their own interests. Whilst 
democratic ideas were making way in Switzerland, the 
Papacy was travelling in the opposite direction, and show- 
ing an inflexible hostility for ideas which arc the breath 
of democratic life The growing democracy and the 
growing Ultramontanism came into collision. The 
Sonderbnnd could aver with truth that there was no 
safety for its t%ht8 under the Federal Constitutioa The 
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others could reply, with equal truth, that there was no 
safety for the constitution with the Sonderbund. In 
1847, it came to a war between national sovereignty and 
cantonal sovereignty. The Sonderbund was dissolved, 
and a new Federal Constitution was adopted, avowedly 
and ostensibly charged with the duty of carr3dng out 
democracy, and repressing the adverse influence of Rom& 
It was a delusive imitation of the American system. The 
President was powerlesa The Senate was powerless. 
The Supreme Court was powerless. The sovereignty of 
the cantons was undermined, and tl^eir power centred in 
the House of Representatives. The Constitution of 1848 
was a first step towards the destruction of Federalism. 
Another and almost a final step in the direction of central- 
isation was taken in 1874. The railways, and the vast 
interests th^ created, made the position of the rantnnal 
governments untenable. The conflict with the Ultra- 
montanes increased the demand for vigorous action ; and 
the destruction of State Rights in the American war 
strengthened the hands of the Centralists. The Consti- 
tution of 1874 is one of the most significant works of 
modem democracy. It is the triumph of democratic 
force over democratic freedom. It overrules not only the 
Federal principle but the representative principle. It 
carries important measures away from the Federal Legis- 
lature to submit them to the votes of the entire people, 
separatir^ decision from ddiberation. The operation is so 
cumbrous as to be generally inefiTective; But it constitutes 
a power such as exists, we believe, under the laws of no 
oth« country. A Swiss jurist has frankly expressed the 
spirit of the reigning system by sasdng, that the State is 
the appointed conscience of the nation. 

The moving force in Switzerland has been democracy 
relieved of all constrarnt, the principle of putting in action 
the greatest force of the greatest number. The prosperity 
of the country has prevented complications such as arose 
in France. The ministers of Louis Philippa able and 
enlghtened men, believed that they would make the 
people prosper if th^ could have their own way, and 
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could shut out public opinion. Th^ acted as if the 
intelligent middle class was destined by heaven to govern. 
The upper class had proved its unfitness before 1789; 
the lower class, since 1 789. Gk>vemment professional 
men, by manufiicturers and scholars, was sure to be safe, 
and almost sure to be reasonable and practical. Monqr 
became the object of a political superstition, such as had 
formerly attached to land, and afterwards attached to 
labour. The masses of the people, who had fought 
against Marmont, became aware that they had not fought 
for their own benefit ThQr were still governed by their 
emplc^ers. 

When the King parted with Lafa}rett^ and it was 
found that he would not only reign but govern, the 
indignation of the republicans found a vent in street 
fighting. In 1836, when the horrors of the infernal 
machine had armed the crown with ampler powers, and 
had silenced the republican parly, the term Socialism 
made its appearance in literature. Tocqucville, who was 
writing the philosophic chapters that conclude his work, 
failed to discover the power which the new ^stem was 
destined to exercise on democracy. Until then, democrats 
and communists had stood apart Although the socialist 
doctrines were defended by the best intellects of France 
1 ^ Thieny, Comte, Chevalier, and Georges Sand, thqr 
exdted more attention as a literary curiosity’ than as the 
cause of future revolutiona Towards 1 840, in the recesses 
of secret societies, republicans and socialists coalesced. 
Whilst the Liberal leader^ Lamartine and Banot, dis- 
coursed on the surface concerning reform, Ledru Rollin 
and Louis Blanc were quietly digging a grave for the 
monarchy, the Liberal party, and the reign of wealth. 
They worked so well, and the vanquished republicans 
recovered so thoroughly, by this coalition, the influence 
they had lost by a long series of crimes and follies, that, 
in 1848, they were able to conquer without fighting. 
The fruit of their victory was universal suffrage. 

From that time the promises of socialism have supplied 
the best energy of democracy. Their coalition has been 
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the ruling fact in French politics. It created the “saviour 
of society” and the Commune ; and it still entangles the 
footsteps of the Republic, It is the only shape in which 
democracy has found an entrance into Germany. Liberty 
has lost its spell ; and democracy maintains itself by the 
promise of substantial gifts to the masses of the people. 

Since the Revolution of July and the Presidency of 
Jackson gave the impulse which has made democracy 
preponderate, the ablest political writers, Tocqueville, 
Calhoun, Mill, and Laboulaye, have drawn, in the name 
of freedom, a formidable indictment against it They 
have shown democracy without respect for the past or 
care for the future, r^ardless of public faith and of 
national honour, extravagant and inconstant, jealous of 
talent and of knowledge, indifferent to justice but servile 
towards opinion, incapable of oiganisation, impatient of 
authority, averse from obedience, hostile to religion and 
to established law. Evidence indeed abounds, even if 
the true cause be not proved. But it is not to these 
symptoms that we must impute the permanent danger 
and the irrepressible conflicb As much might be made 
good against monarchy, and an unsympathising reasoner 
might in the same way argue that religion is intoleranl^ 
that conscience makes cowards, that piety rejoices in 
fraud. Recent experience has added little to the observa- 
tions of those who witnessed the decline after Periclei^ 
of Thucydides, Aristophanes, Plato, and of the writer 
whose brilliant tract against the Athenian Republic is 
printed among the works of Xenophon. The manifest^ 
the avowed difficulty is that democracy, no less than 
monarchy or aristocracy, sacrifices everything to maintain 
itself, and strives, with an energy and a plausibiiity that 
kings and nobles cannot attain, to override representation, 
to annul all the forces of resistance and deviation, and to 
secure by Plebiscite Referendum, or Caucus, £ree' play 
for the will of the majority. The true democratic 
principle that none shall have pow er over the peo^e ^ 
taken to mean SSat none shall De*aBIi6"''fb restrain or to 
dude its power. The true democratic principle that ^ 
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people shall not be made to do what it does not lik^ is 
taken to mean that it shall never ' be requir^’to tolmte 
what it does not like. The true democratic principle 
that every man’s free will shall be as unfettered as pos- 
sibly is taken to mean that the free will of the collo^ve* 
people shall be fettered in nothing. Religious toleration, 
judicial independence, dread of centralisation, jealousy of 
State interference, become obstacles to freedom instead 
of safeguards, when the centralised force of the State is 
wielded by the hands of the people; Democraqr claims 
to be not only supreme, without authority above, but 
absolute, without independence below; to be its own 
master, not a trustee. The old sovereigns of the world 
are exchanged for a new ony who may be flattered and 
deceivedt but whom it is impossible to corrupt or to resist, 
and to whom must be rendered the things that are 
Cassai’s and also the things that are Gk>d’s. The enemy 
to be overcome is no longer the absolutism of the Staty 
but the liberty of the subject Nothing is more signifi- 
cant than the relish with which Ferrari, the most powerful 
democratic writer since Rousseau, enumerates the merits 
of tyrants, and prefers devils to saints in the interest of 
the community. 

For the old notions of civil libcrQr and of social order 
did not benefit the masses of the peoply Wealth in- 
cteased, without relieving their wants. The progress of 
knowledge left them in abject ignorance. Religion 
flourished, but failed to reach them. Society, whose 
laws were made by the upper ckss alony announced that 
the best thing for the poor is not to be bom, and the 
next best, to die in childhood, and suffered them to live 
in misery and crime and pain. As surely as ..lQM:...l(2Qg 
reign, .of .the rich has been etnploy^ in progjptfng the 
I ac^mulation of wealth, the adr^t of the poor 
I will be followed by schema for diffusing ip Seeing how 
litile done hy the wisdom of former times for educa- 
tion and public health, for insurance, association, and 
savings, for the protection of labour against the law of 
self-interest, and how much has been accomplLdied in this 
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generation, there is reason in the jSxed belief that a great 
change was needed, and that democracy has not striven 
in vain. Liberty, for the mass, is not happiness ; and 
; institutions arffHot an end but a, means. The thing th^ 
stek is a force sufficient to sweep away scruples and the 
obstacle of rival interests, and, in some degree, to better 
their condition. Thqr mean that the strong hand that 
heretofore has formed great States, protected religions, 
and defended the independence of nations, shall help 
them by preserving life, and endowing it for them with 
some, at least, of the things men live for. That is the 
notorious danger of modem democracy. That is also its 
purpose and its strengtL And against this threatening 
power the weapons that struck down other despots do 
not avail The greatest happiness principle positively 
confirms it The principle of equality, besides being as 
easily applied to property as to power, opposes the exist- 
ence of persons or groups of persons exempt from the 
common law, and independent of the common will ; and 
the principle that authority is a matter of contract, may 
hold good against king^ but not against the sovereign 
people^ because a contract implies two parties. 

If we have not done more than the ancients to 
develop and to examine the disease, we have far sur- 
passed them in studying the remedy. Besides the 
French Constitution of the year III., and that of the 
American Confederates, — ^the most remarkable attempts 
that have been made since the archonship of Euclides 
to meet democratic evils with the antidotes which 
democracy itself supplies,— our age has been prolific in 
this branch of experimental politica 

Many expedients have been tried, that have been 
evaded or defeated. A divided executive, which was 
an important phase in the transformation of ancient 
monarchies into republics, and which, through the advo- 
cacy of Condorcet, took root in France^, has proved to be 
weakness itself. 

The constitution of 1795, tlie work of a learned priest, 
confined the franchise to liose who should know how 
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to lead and write ; and in 1849 this provision was 
rejected 1:^ men who intended that the ignorant voter 
should help them to overturn the Republic In our time 
no democra<y could long subsist without educating the 
masses ; and the scheme of Daunou is simply an indirect 
encouTE^^ent to elementary instructioa 

In 1799 Siey^ st^^ted to Bonaparte the idea of a 
great Council, whose iiinction it should be to keep the acts 
of the Legislature in harmony with the constitution — a 
function which the Nomophylakes discharged at Athens, 
and the Supreme Court in the United States, and which 
produced the S^at Conservateur, one of the favourite 
implements of Imperialism. Siey^ meant that his Council 
should also serve the purpose of a gilded ostracism, having 
power to absorb any obnoxious politician, and to silence 
him with a thousand a year. 

Napoleon the Third's plan of depriving unmarried men 
of their votes would have disfranchised the two greatest 
Conservative classes in France, the priest and the soldier. 

In the American constitution it was intended that the 
chief of the executive should be chosen by a body of 
carefully selected electors. But sinc^ in 1825, the 
popular candidate succumbed to one who had only a 
minority of votes, it has become the practice to elect the 
President by the pledged delegates of universal suffrage. 

The exdusion of ministers from Congress has been 
one of the severest strains on the American system ; and 
the law which required a majority of three to qne enabled 
Louis Napoleon to make himself Emperor. La^ con- 
stituencies make independent deputies ; but experience 
proves that small assemblies, the consequence of large 
constituencies, can be managed by Government 

The composite vote and the cumulative vote have 
been almost universally rejected as schemes for baiBing 
the majority. But the principle of dividing the represen- 
tatives equally between populaticm and property has 
never had fair play. It was introduced by Thouret into 
the constitution of 1791. The Revolution made it 
inoperative: and it was so manipulated from 1817 to 
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1848 by the iatal dexterity of Guizot as to make opinion 
ripe for universal suffrage. 

Constitutions which forbid the payment of deputies 
and the system of imperative instructions, which deny the 
power of dissolution, and make the Legislature last for a 
fixed term, or renew it by partial re-elections, and which 
require an interval between the several debates on the 
same measure evidently strengthen the independence of 
the representative assembly. The Swiss veto has the 
same effect, as it suspends l^islation only when opposed 
by a majority of the whole electoral body, not 1^ a 
majority of those who actually vote upon it 

Indirect elections are scarcely an}nvhere in use out 
of Germany, but they have been a favourite corrective of 
democracy with many thoughtful politiciana Where the 
extent of the electoral district obli^^ constituents to vote 
for candidates who are unknown to them, the election is 
not free. It is managed by wire-pullers, and by party 
machinery, beyond the control of the electors Indirect 
election puts the choice of the managers into their hands. 
The objection is that the intermediate electors are 
generally too few to spsui the interval between voters and 
candidates, and that thty choose representatives not of 
better quality, but of diflFerent politics. If the inter- 
mediate body consisted of one in ten of the whole 
constituency, the contact would be preserved, the people 
would be really represented, and the ticket system would 
be broken down. 

The one pervading evil of democracy is the t3nanny 
of the majority, or rather of that party, not always the 
majority, Aat succeeds, ty force or fiaud, in carrying 
electiona To break off that point is to avert the danger. 
The common tystem of representation perpetuates the 
danger. Unequal electorates afford no security to 
majorities. Equal electorates give none to minorities, 
purty-five years ago it was pointed out that the remedy 
is proportional representation. It is profoundly demo- 
cratic, for it increases the influence of thousands who 
would otherwise have no voice in the government s and it 

H 
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brings men more near an equality by so contriving that 
no vote shall be wasted, and that every voter shall 
contribute to bring into Parliament a member of his own 
opinions The origin of the idea is variously claimed for 
Lord Grey and for Considdrant The successful example 
of Denmark and the earnest advocacy of Mill gave it 
prominence in the world of politics. It has gained 
popularity with the growth of democracy, and we are 
informed by M. Naville that in Switzerland Conservatives 
and Radicals combined to promote it 

Of all checks on democracy, federalism has been the 
most efficacious and the most congenial ; but, becoming 
associated with the Red Republic, with feudalism, with 
the Jesuits, and with slavery, it has fallen into disrepute 
and is giving way to centralism. The federal S 3 rstem 
limits and restrains the sovereign power by dividing it, 
and by assigning to Government only certain defined 
rights. It is the only method of curbing not only the 
majority but the power of the whole people, and it 
affords the strongest basis for a second chamber, which 
has been found the essential security for freedom in 
every genuine democracy. 

The &11 of Guizot discredited the famous maxim of 
the Doctrinaires, that Reason is sovereign, and not king 
or people; and it was further exposed to the scoffer by 
the promise of Comte that Positivist philosophers shall 
manufacture political ideas, which no man riiall be 
permitted to dispute. But putlog aside international 
and criminal law, in which ^ere is some approach to 
uniformity, the domain of political economy seems 
destined to admit the rigorous certainty of science. 
Whenever that shall be attuned, when the battle 
between Economists and Socialists is ended, the evil 
force whicli Socialism imparts to democracy will be 
spent The battle is rr^^g more violently than ever, 
but it has entered into a new phase, by ^e rise of a 
middle party. Whether that remarkable movement, 
which is promoted by some of the first economists in 
Europe, is destined to shake the authority of their 
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science, or to conquer socialism, by robbing it of that 
which is the secret of its strength, it must be recorded 
here as the latest and the most serious effort that has been 
made to disprove the weighty sentence of Rousseau, that 
democra(7 is a government for gods, but unfit for man. 

We have been able to touch on only a few of the 
topics that crowd Sir Erskine Ma3r’s volumes. Although 
he has perceived more clearly than Tocqueville the contact 
of democracy with socialism, his judgment is untinged 
with Tocqueville’s despondency, and he contemplates the 
direction of progress with a confidence that approaches 
optimism. The notion of an inflexible logic in history 
does not depress him, for he concerns himself with facts 
and with men more than with doctrines, and his book 
is a history of several democracies, not of democracy. 
There are links in the argument, there are phases of 
development which he leaves unnoticed, because his 
object has not been to trace out the properties and 
the connection of ideas, but to explain the results of 
experience. We should consult his pages, probably, 
without efiect, if we wished to follow the origin and 
sequence of the democratic d(^[mas, that all men are 
equal; that speech and thought are free; that each 
generation is a law to itself only ; that there shall be 
no endowments, no entails, no primogeniture; that the 
people are sovereign ; that the people can do no wrong. 
The great mass of those who, of necessity', are interested 
in practical politics have no such antiquarian curiosity. 
Thty want to know what can be learned from the 
countries where the democratic experiments have been 
tried ; but thty do not care to be told how M. 
Waddington has emended the Monummtum Atuyranmn, 
what connection there was between Mariana and Milton, 
or between Penn and Rousseau, or who invented the 
proverb Vox Populi Vox Dei. Sir Erskine Ma/s 
reluctance to deal with matters speculative and doctrinal, 
and to devote his space to the mere literary history of 
politics, has made his touch somewhat uncertain in 
treating of the political action of Christianity, perhaps 
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the most complex and comprehensive question that can 
embarrass a historian. He disparages the influence of 
the mediseval Church on nations just emerging from a 
barbarous paganism, and he exalts it when it had become 
associated with despotism and persecution. He insists 
on the liberating action of the Reformation in the 
sixteenth century, when it gave a stimulus to absolutism ; 
and he is slow to recognise, in the enthusiasm and violence 
of the sects in the seventeenth, the most potent ag^cy 
ever brought to bear on democratic history. The 
omission of America creates a void between 1660 and 
1789, and leaves much unexplained in the revolutionary 
movement of the last hundred years, which is the 
central problem of the book. But if some things are 
missed from the design, if the execution is not equal 
in every part, the praise remains to Sir Erskine May, 
that he is the only writer who has ever broi^ht together 
the materials for a comparative study of democracy, that 
he has avoided the temper of party, that has shown a 
hearty sympathy for the progress and improvement of 
mankind, and a steadfast faith in the wisdom and the 
power that guide it 
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The way in which Coligny and his adherents met their 
death has been handed down by a crowd of trustworthy 
witnesses, and few things in history are known in more 
exact detail But the origin and motives of the tragedy, 
and the manner of its reception by the opinion of 
Christian Europe are still subject to controversy. Some 
of the evidence has been difficult of access, part is lost, 
and much has been deliberately destroyed. No letters 
written from Paris at the time have been found in the 
Austrian archives. In the correspondence of thirteen 
agents of the House of Este at the Court of Rom^ every 
paper relating to the event has disappeared. All the 
documents of 1572, both from Rome and Paris, are 
wanting in the archives of Venice. In the Registers of 
many French towns the leaves which contained the 
records of August and September in that year have been 
tom out The first reports sent to England by Walsing- 
ham and by the French Government have not been 
recovered. Three accounts printed at Rom^ when the 
facts were new, speedily became so rare that they have 
been forgotten. The Bull of Gregory XIII. was not 
admitted into the official collections ; and the reply to 
Muretus has escaped notice until now. The letters of 
Charles IX. to Rome, with the important exception of 
that which he wrote on the 24th of have been 

dispersed and lost The letters of Gregory XIII. to 
France have never been seen by persons willing to make 

^ Norik British Review, OcL 1869. 

TOX 
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them public. In the absence of these documents the 
most authentic information is that which is supplied 
the French Ambassador and by the Nuncio. The 
despatches of Ferralz, describing the attitude of the 
Roman court, are extant, but have not been used. Those 
of Salviati have long been known. Chateaubriand took 
a copy when the papal archives were at Paris, and 
projected a work on the events with which they are 
concerned. Some extracts were published, with his 
consent, by the continuator of Mackintosh ; and a larger 
selection, ^m the originals in the Vatican, appeared in 
Theiner’s Annals of Greeny XIII, The letters written 
under Pius V. are beyond the limits of that work ; and 
Theiner, moreover, has omitted whatever seemed irrelevant 
to his purpose. The criterion of relevancy is uncertain ; 
and we shall avml ourselves largely of the unpublished 
portions of Salviati’s correspondence, which were tran* 
scribed by Chateaubriand. These manuscripts, with others 
of equal importance not previously consulted, determine 
several doubtful questions, of 2>olicy and design. 

The Protestants never occupied a more triumphant 
position, and their prospects were never brighter, than in 
the summer of 1572. For many years the pregress of 
their religion had been incessant The most valuable 
of the conquests it has retained were already made ; and 
the period of its reverses had not b^^n. The great 
division which aided Catholicism afterwards to recover 
so much lost ground was not openly confessed ; and the 
effectual unity of the Reformed Churches was not yet 
dissolved. In controversial theolcgy the defence was 
weaker than the attack. The works to which the Refor- 
mation owed its popularity and ^stem were in the hands 
of thousands, while the best authors of the Catholic 
restoration had not begun to write. The press continued 
to serve the new opinions better than the old ; and in 
literature Protestantism was supreme. Persecuted in the 
South, and established by violence in the North, it had 
overcome the leastance of princes in Central Europe, and 
had won toleration without ceasing to be intolerant In 
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Fiance and Poland, in the dominions of the Emperor and 
under the German prelates, the attempt to arrest its 
advance hy physical force had been abandoned. In 
Germany it covered twice the area that remained to it in 
the next generation, and, except in Bavaria, Catholicism 
was fast dying out The Polish Government had not 
strength to persecute and Poland became the refuge 
of the sects. When the bishops found that th^ could 
not prevent toleration, they resolved that they would not 
restrict it Trusting to the maxim, “ Bellum Haereticorum 
pax est Ecclesiae,” they insisted that liberly should 
extend to those whom the Reformers would have ex- 
terminated.^ The Polish Protestants, in spite of their 
dissensions, formed themselves into one great party. 
When the death of the last of the Jagellons, on the yth 
of July 1572, made the monarchy elective, thty were 
strong enough to enforce thdlr conditions on the candi- 
dates; and it was thought that thty would be able to 
decide the election, and obtain a king of their own 
choosing. Alva’s reign of Terror had failed to padty the 
Low Countries and he was about to resign the hopeless 
task to an incapable successor. The taking of the Brill 
in April was the first of those maritime victories which 
led to the independence of the Dutch. Mons fell in 
May; and in July the important province of Holland 
declared for the Prince of Orange. The Catholics 
believed that all was lost if Alva remained in command.* 
The decisive struggle was in France. During the 
minority of Charles IX. persecution had given way to 
civil war, and the Regent, his mother, had vainly striven, 
hy submitting to neither party, to uphold the authority 
of the Crown. She checked the victorious Catholics, Ity 
granting to the Huguenots terms which constituted them, 
in spite of continual disaster in the field, a vast and 
organised power in the State. To escape llieir influence 

^ SoAm fern dneabam, al mlnos profilgail poasent omnaa, nt fenantur omnea, 
quo mordentes et oomedentes inyioem» consumerentur ab invicem (Hoadua to 
Kamkowsky, Feb. aS, 1568). 

* The Secretary of Medina CeU to Qb.jbs, June 24, IST* (Corr^ndanee d» 
Philip II, t iL a^). 
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it would have been necessary to invoke the help of 
Philip II., and to accept protection which would have 
made France subordinate to Spain. Philip laboured to 
establish such an alliance; and it was to promote this 
scheme that he sent his queen, Elizabeth of Valois, to 
meet her mother at Bayonne. In 1568 Elizabeth died; 
and a rumour came to Catherine touching the manner of 
her death which made it hard to listen to friendly over* 
turns from her husband. Antonio Perez, at that time 
an unscrupulous instrument of his master’s will, afterwards 
accused him of having poisoned his wife. “ On parle fort 
sinistrement de sa mort, pour avoir 4 t£ advanc^e,” says 
Brant 6 me. After the massacre of the Protestants, the 
ambassador at Venice, a man distinguished as a jurist and a 
statesman,reproached Catherine with having thrown France 
into the hands of him in whom the world recognised 
her daughter's murderer. Catherine did not deny the truth 
of the report She replied that she was “ bound to think 
of her sons in preference to her daughters, that the foul- 
play was not fully proved, and that if it were it could not 
be avenged so long as France was weakened by religious 
discord.” ^ She wrote as she could not have written if she 
had been convinced that the suspicion was unjust 

When Charles IX. bq;an to be his own master he 
seemed resolved to jfbllow his father and grandfather in 
their hostility to the Spanish Power. He wrote to a 
trusted servant that all his thoughts were bent on thwarting 
Philip.’’ While the Christian navies were fighting at 
Lepanto^ the King of France was treating with the Turks, 
His menacing attitude in the following year kept Don 

^ Qiuint & cc qui me toudhe & mw cn pcirUculicri csncorcs qixe j'nyme uiilccjuc- 
ment tous mea anfiSiAS, Je vculx pra<Srcr» comme il eit bicn raj^nnable, les Six 
au3c filles ; ot pour lo regard de cu quo me mandcs dc oclluy qu! n fiiict niourir 
ma fille, c'cRt chose que Ton nc tieut point pour certninc, et oil elle Ic seroft, le 
roy monsieur mondit Ills n'on i}Ouvoit fidru lit vengenoe cn Tcstfit que son 
royadme cstoit Ion ; mais & prdsent qu'il cat tout uni, il mr& assog de moion 
et de forces pour sen ressentir quint Voccosion s'en prdsentcra (Catherine to 
Du Ferrier, Oct x, 1570; liib. Imp. F. Vr, X5f555)» 'Hie despatdhes of 
Fourquevnulx from Madrid, puUishod by the Mnniuis Prat in the //ir/cfur 
di Vatois, do not confirm the rumour. 

^ Toutes mes fimtaisies sont banddes pour m’opposer k la grandeur des 
Espognols, et ddUbiro m’y conduire le plus dextrement qu'il me sera possibto 
(Charles IX. to NoaiUos, May a, 1578 ; Noailles, ffenri de Valids, I 8). 
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Juan in Sicilian waters, and made his victory for 

Christendom. Encouraged by French protection, 
withdrew from the Les^e. Even in Corsica there was 
a movement which men interpreted as a prelude to the 
storm that France was raising against the empire of Spain. 
Rome trembled in expectation of a Huguenot invasion of 
Italy ; for Charles was active in conciliating the Protes- 
tants both abroad and at home. He married a daughter 
of the tolerant Emperor Maximilian II. ; and he carried 
on negotiations for ^e marriage of his brother with Queen 
Elizabeth, not with any hope of success, but in order to 
impress public opinion.^ He made treaties of alliance^ in 
quick succession, with England, with the German Protes- 
tants, and with the Prince of Orange. He determined 
that his brother Anjou, the champion of the Catholics, of 
whom it was said that he had vowed to root out the 
Protestants to a man,* should be banished to the throne 
of Poland. Disregarding the threats and entreaties of 
the Pop^ he gave his sister in marriage to Navarre. By 
the peace of St Germains the Huguenots had secured, 
within certain limits, freedom from persecution and the 
liberty of persecuting; so that Pius V. declared that 
France had been made the slave of heretics. Coligny 
was now the most powerful man in the kingdom. His 
scheme for closing the dvil wars by an expedition for the 
conquest of the Netherlands began to be put in motion. 
French auxiliaries followed Lewis of Nassau into Mons ; 
an army of Hi^enots had already gone to his assistance ; 
another was being collected near the frontier, and Coligny 
was preparing to take the command in a war which might 
become a Protestant crusade, and which left the Catholics no 
hope of victory. Meanwhile many hundreds of his officers 
followed him to Paris, to attend the wedding which was to 
reconcile the factions, and cement the peace of religion. 

^ n fimlt, et Je tous prie ne fidUir, quond biea 11 seroit du tout rompu, et qua 
veni^ qu'il n’y auroit nulla esptenoe, da trouw xnoyan d*an entrattenir toujoors 
doucement la propos. d'id & qudlqoa temps ; car cella na peut qua bien scrvir & 
establir mas afEbjres et axusaj pour ma rotation (Cbarles IX. to Ia Mothe, 
Aug^. 9, 1579 ; Corr, de La MoUU^ vil 31X). 

> This is stated both by his mother and ^ fhe Cardinal of Lorraine (Michelet, 
Zo XJgWt p. a6). 
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In the midst of those loBy designs and hopes, Coligny 
was struck down. On the morning of the 22nd of August 
he was shot at and badly wounded. Two days later 
he was killed ; and a general attack was made on the 
Huguenots of Paris. It lasted some weeks, and was 
imitated in about twenty places. The chief provincial 
towns of France were among them. 

Judged by its immediate result, the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew was a measure weakly planned and 
irresolutely executed, which deprived Protestantism of 
its politicd leaders, and left it for a time to the control 
of zealots. There is no evidence to make it probable 
that more than seven thousand victims perished. Judged 
by later events, it was the beginning of a vast change in 
the conflict of the churches. At first it was believed that 
a hundred thousand Huguenots had fallen. It was said 
that the survivors were abjuring by thousands,^ that the 
children of the slain were made Catholics, that those 
whom the priest had admitted to absolution and com- 
munion were nevertheless put to death.* Men who were 
far beyond the reach of the French Gk>vemmcnt lost their 
faith in a religion which Providence had visited with so 
tremendous a judgment ; ' and foreign princes took heart 
to employ severities which could excite no horror after 
the scenes in France. 

Contemporaries were persuaded that the Huguenots 
had been flattered and their policy adopted only for their 
destruction, and that the murder of Coligny and his 
followers was a long premeditated crime; Catholics and 
Protestants vied with each other in detecting pr(x>fs of 
that which thqr variously esteemed a sign of supernatural 
inspiration or of diabolical depravity. In the last forty 
years a diflerent opinion has prevailecL It has been 

^ In rdliqua Gallia fuit ot est incredibllls defectio, quae tnmea usque adeo non 
poeavit imninnes lUas feras» utoilam cos qui dofeoerunt (qui pene sunt innumero- 
biles) semol ad intemecionem tma oum inteiiris fiuniliis truddore proxsos decre- 
verint (Besa, Dec. 3, 1572 ; /J/, viK Bpp, p. 6ax, 16x7). 

> Longuet to the Duke of Saxony. Kot. 30. X57S {Areana, see. xvi. X83). 

* V!di et cum dolore intellexi lanienaxn fllam Gallieom p^idissimain et 
atrodssimam plurimos per Germoniom ita offendisse. at jam etiam de veritate 
nostrae Rdiglonis et doctrinae duUtare incoqperint (BuUinger to Wittgenstein, 
Feb, S3i X573; I'Viedltlador. mi 0^ nL Gaek,j p. 254). 
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deemed more probable, more cotisistent with testimony 
and with the position of affairs at the time, that Coligny 
succeeded in acquiring extraordinary influence over the 
mind of Charles, that his advice really predominated, and 
that the sanguinary resolution was suddenly embraced by 
bis adversaries as the last means of r^^aining power. 
This opinion is made plausible by many facts. It is 
supported by several writers who were then living, and 
by the document known as the Confession of Anjou. 
The best authorities of the present day are nearly 
unanimous in rejecting premeditation. 

The evidence on the opposite side is stronger than 
tb^ suppose. The doom which awaited the Huguenots 
bad been long expected and often foretold. People at a 
distance, Monluc in Languedoc, and the Protestant Mylius 
in Italy, drew the same mference from the news that 
came from the court Strangers meeting on the road 
discussed the infatuation of the Admiral^ Letters brought 
from Rome to the Emperor the si^ificant intimation that 
the birds were ail cs^ed, and now was the time to lay 
hands on them.* Duplessis-Momay, the future chief of 
die Huguenots, was so much oppressed with a sense of 
coming evil, that he hardly ventured into the streets on 
the wedding-day. He warned the Admiral of the general 
belief among their friends that the marriage concealed 
a plot for their ruin, and that the festivities would end 
in some horrible surprise.' Coligny was proof against 
suspicion. Several of his followers left Paris, but he 
remained unmoved. At one moment the excessive 
readiness to grant all his requests shook the confidence 
of his son-in-law T^ligny ; but the doubt vanished so 
completely that T 61 igny himself prevented the flight of 
his partisans after the attempt on the Admiral’s life. On 
the morning of the fatal day, Mon^omery sent word to 
Walsingham that Coligny was safe under protection of 

^ De Thou, Mimoirts, p. 9. 

* n me dist qu'oo Iny avoist escript de Rome, n'avoit qne trois semaines ou 
environ, sur le propos des noees du roj de Navaxre en ces propres termea ; Que 
k ceste heure que tous les oiseanz estdent en cage, on les pouvoit prendre tous 
ensemble (Vulcob to C 3 uurles IX., Sept. a6, 1572 ; NocdUes, iii. 3x4). 

* Mimoires dt Dw^Ussi^Momay, i. 38 ; Ambort, Duj^lesszs^Momqy, p. 3C. 
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the King’s Guards, and that no further stir was to be 
apprehended.’^ 

For many years foreign advisers had urged Catherine 
to make away with these men. At first it was computed 
that half a dozen victims would be enough.' That was 
the original estimate of Alva, at Bayonne.' When the 
Duke of Ferrara was in France, in 1564, he proposed 
a larger measure, and he repeated this advice by tiie 
mouth of every s^[ent whom he sent to France.* After 
the events both Alva and Alfonso reminded Catherine 
that she had done no more than follow their advice.' 
Alva’s letter explicitly confirms the popular notion which 
connects the massacre with the conference of Bayonne ; 
and it can no longer now be doubted that La Roche-sur- 
Yon, on his deatli-bcd, informed Coligny that murderous 
resolutions had been taken on that oecasion.' But the 
Nuncio, Santa Croce, who was present, wrote to f^a rhinal 
Borromeo that the Queen had indeed promised to punish 
the infraction of the Edict of Pacification, but that this 
was a very different thing from undertaking to extirpate 
heresy. Catherine affirmed that in this way the law 
could reach all the Huguenot ministers; and Alva 
professed to believe her.^ Whatever studied ambiguity 

^ Ulggcs. CompUat Ambassador^ pp. 876, 855. 

* Corxer» ReUtmme: Tonmiaseo, H. xz6. 

* He said to Oithurlnc : Qiu» quando quisicscQ usar de otro 7 averlo, con no 
mas pononai que con cine o scys que sou el cabo de todo esto. los tomasen a su 
innno 7 les oortosen las cabc^as (Alva to PhiUp IL» June sz, 1565 ; Papiers de 
GranveUe^ ix. 898).. 

^ D mllegrinnio eon la mocstii sun con tutto T aflbtto dcU* animo. ch’ clla habbia 
pmi qtudla rlsolutiono cosl opportunamente sopra la qunle noi stesso 1' ultima 
volta che fuinmo in Pmada pnrlammo con la Regina Madrc. . . . Dipoi per 
divend gentilhnomini che in varic occorrunse habbiamo mondato in corte siamo 
insiati nel suddetto ricordo (Alfonso II. to Fogliani, Sept xg, 1578 ; Modena 
Archives). 

” Muchas vexes me lia occordado de aver dicho a Su Mag. csto mismo en 
IhiTona, 7 do lo que mi oiTrccio, 7 veo que ha mvy Men desempefindo su pelabra 
(Alva to /Ainlgai Kept 9, X57a ; Coquorcl, la Si, liarthdlen^, p. xa). 

* Kluckhohn, Zar Gesehiehie des astgsblUhon BHndnissos von Bayonne^ p. 36, 
x868. 

7 n signor duea di Alva ... mi disse» che come in questo abboceamento 
negotio aleuno non havevano trattato, ne volevono trattare» altro dbe della rdigione, 
cod la lor diffisrensa era nata per r|uesto, perchfe non vedeva che la regina d 
pigliasse risolutiono a modo siio ne de altro, die dl buone parole ben generali. 
... £ stato risoluto che alia tomata in Porigi si fkiA una ricerca di qudli che 
hanno contravenuto all' edltto, e si costignmnno ; nd che dice S. M. che gli 
Ugonotti d sono tslmonte compresi, che spem con questo mesao solo cacciare i 
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of langu^;e she may have used, the action of 1572 was 
uninfluenced hy deliberations which were seven years old. 

During the spring and summer the Tuscan i^^ents 
diligently prepared their master for what was to come. 
Fetrucci wrote on the 19th of March that, for a reason 
which he could not trust to paper, the marriage would 
certainly take place, though not until the Huguenots had 
deliver^ up ^eir strongholds. Four weeks later Ala* 
maxmi announced that the Queen’s pious design for 
restoring unity of faith would, by the grace of God, be 
speedily accomplished. On the 9th of August Fetrucci 
was able to report that the plan arranged at Bayonne was 
near execution.^ Yet he was not fully initiated. The 
Queen afterwards assured him that she had confided the 
secret to no foreign resident exc^t the Nuncio,* and 
Fetrucci resentfully complains that she had also consulted 
the Ambassador of Savoy. Venice, like Florence and 
Savoy, was not taken by surprise; In February the 
ambassador Contarini explained to the Senate the 
specious tranquillity in France, by saying that the 
Government reckoned on the death of the Admiral or 
the Queen of Navarre to work a momentous change;* 
CavalU, his successor, judged that a business so grossly 
mismanaged showed no signs of ddiberation.* There 
was another Venetian at Paris who was better informed. 
The Republic was seeking to withdraw from the ler^e 
against the Turks; and her most illustrious statesman, 
Giovarmi Michid, was sent to solicit the help of France 
in n^otiating peace.* The account which he gave of his 
mission has been pronounced by a consummate judge 

Ministri di Fraada. . . . U l^gnor Duca di Alva si satisfa plu di qufista deUbenir 
tione di me^ perchA io non trovo die serva all’ estirpation ddl* heresia U casdgor 
qaeUl che baono contiavenuto all* editto (Santa Croce to Borxomeo* Bayonne, 
July X, X565, MS.)* 

^ Deqardins, N^pieiaHons avec la Toscana, SU. 756, 765, 80a. 

* lo non ho fiitto IntendeFo oosa alcuna a nessuno piindpe ; ho ben porloto al 
nundo solo (Desp. Aug. 31 ; De^|ar^ns, in. 8a8). 

* Alberl, He&urioni PhuU, xu. 050. 

^ Alberi, ziL gad. 

^ Son prindpal but et dessdn estoit de aentir qudle esptenoe ils pourxoient 
avdr de poivenir kit pais avec le O. S. dont H s'est ouvert et a demand^ oe qu'U 
en pouvoit espdrer et attendre (Charles IX to Du Forrier, ScpL 38, xsya ; 
Cbairi^, N/goeiaHons dans lo Lovant, ill 3x0). 
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of Venetian State-Papers the most valuable report of the 
sixteenth century.^ He was admitted almost daily to 
secret conference with Anjou, Nevers, and the group 
of Italians on whom the chief odium rests; and there 
was no counsellor to whom Catherine more willingly gave 
ear.* Michiel affirms that the intention had been long 
entertained, and that the Nuncio had been directed to 
reveal it privately to Pius V.* 

Salviati was related to Catherine, and had gained her 
good opinion as Nuncio in the year 1570. The Pope 
had sent him back because nobody seemed more capable 
of diverting her and her son fiom the policy which 
caused so much uneasiness at Rome.* He died many 
years later, with the reputation of having been one of the 
most eminent Cardinals at a time when the Sacred 
College was unusually rich in talent Personally, he had 
always favoured stem measures of repressioa When the 
Countess of Entremont was married to Coligny, Salviati 
declared that she had made herself liable to severe 
penalties by entertaining proposals of marriage with so 
notorious a heretic, and demanded that the Duke of 
Savoy should, by all the means in his power, cause that 
wicked bride to be put out of the way.* When the 
peace of St Germains was concluded, he assured Charles 
and Catherine that thdr lives were in danger, as the 
Huguenots were seeking to pull down the throne as well 
as the altar. He believed that all intercourse with them 
was sinful, and that the sole remedy was utter extermina- 
tion by the sword. “ I am convinced,” he wrot^ “ that 
it will come to this.” " If thqr do the tenth part of what 
I have advised, it will be well for them.”® After an. 
audience of two hours, at which he had presented a letter 
from Pius V., prophesying the wrath of Heaven, Salviati 
perceived that his exhortations made some impression. 

^ Rnoke, FrtuuOsUekt GeicUeUe, ▼. 76. 

* IMgses, p. 358 ; Coani, H Mombd, p. aS. 

* Albwi, 9U 094. 

* Mtttit «o Antoninm Muriiiin Snlviatum, teginoo affinem dqne pogntnm, 

qiii oun in oflidoooii&Mat (Oudisulof Vereidlii Ctmpmtt A XAiu Ongorii XIII. ; 
Ranke, App. 85). 

* Deep. Ang; go, igT®- * *57*' 
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The Tfing and Queen whispered to him that they hoped 
to the peace yield such fruit that the end would 

more than countervail the badness of the banning ; and 
the Ring added, in strict confidence that his plan was 
one which, once told, could never be executed.^ This 
might have been said to ddude the Nuncio ; but he was 
on the whole to believe that it was sincerely 
meant The impression was confirmed by the Archbishop 
of Cardinal Pellevd, who informed him that the 

Huguenot leaders were caressed at Court in order to 
detach them from their party, and that after the loss 
of th d f leaders it would not take more than three days 
to deal with the rest* Salviati on his return to France 
was made aware that his long-deferred hopes were about 
to be fulfilled. He shadowed it forth obscurely in his 
despatches. He reported that the Queen allowed the 
Huguenots to pass into Flanders, believing that the 
admiral would become more and more presumptuous 
until he gave her an opportunity of retribution ; for she 
excelled in that kind of intri^e. Some days later he 
knew more, and wrote that he hoped soon to have good 
news for his Holinesa* At the last moment his heart 
misgave him. On the morning of the 2istof August 
the Duke of Montpensier and the Cardinal of Bourbon 
spoke with so much unconcern, in his presence, of what 
was then so near, that he thought it hardly possible the 
secret could be kept* 

The foremost of the French prelates was the Cardinal 
of Lortcune. He had held a prominent position at the 
council of Trent ; and for many years he had wielded the 

^ Sept, a4, 1570. * Nov. s8, 1570. 

s Quando scrissi ai giomi passati alia S. V. llin> in dfra, che T ammiraglio 
s' avanzava troppo et cbe gli darebbero sn 1' unge, gia mi ero aoeorto, dba non 
lo volavano pm tbUfliraiei et molto i»ti mi oonflmDi neU' opinione, quando oon 
caratteri otdinarii glie senvevo che speravo di dover haver occastoe di dar 
qualche buona nova a Sua Beadtudine, bendi& mai havrd credutola z. parte di 
qndlo, che al preeente vi^ggo con gli oedd (Desp. Aug. 24 ; Thdner, Anna/es, 
i. 3 a 9 )* 

* Che mold siano stad consapevbli dd fatto h necessoriOp potendog^i dizer che 
a ax la matdna, essendo od Caifeal di Borbeme etM.de Montpensitir, viddi che 
lagionavano si domesdeamente di quello che doveva seguire, che in me modesimo 
restando confuso, oonobln chela pratdea andava gagliardap epiutosto disperai di 
boon fine dbe altrimente (same ; Mackintosh, ffistory (fEngloMd, it 355). 
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influence of the House of Guise over the Catholics of 
France. In May 15^2 he went to Rome; and he was 
still there when the news came from Paris in September. 
He at once made it known that the resolution had been 
taken before he left France, and that it was due to himself 
and his nephew, the Duke of Guise.^ As the spokesman 
of the Galilean Church in the following year he delivered 
a harangue to Charles IX., in which he declared that 
Charles had eclipsed the glory of preceding kings by 
slaying the false prophets, and especially the holy 
deceit and pious dissimulation with which he had laid his 
plans.* 

There was one man who did not get his knowledge 
from rumour, and who could not be deceived by lies. 
The King’s confessor. Sorbin, afterwards Bishop of Nevers, 
published in 1574 a narrative of the life and death of 
Charles IX. He bears unequivocal testimony that that 
clement and magnanimous act, for so he terms it, was 
resolved upon beforehand, and he praises the secrecy as 
well as the justice of his hero.* 

Early in the year a mission of extraordinary solemnity 
had appeared in Franca Pius V., who was seriously 
alarmed at the conduct of Charles, had sent the Cardinal 
of Alessandria as Legate to the Kings of Spain and 
Portugal, and directed him, in returning, to visit the 
Court at Blois. The L^;ate was nephew to the Pope, 
and the man whom he most entirely trusted.* His char- 
acter stood so high that the reproach of nepotism was 
never raised by bis promotion. Several prelates destined 
to future eminence attended him. His chief adviser 

^ Attiibaisae a ae> et al nipote, tt a eaaa ana, la aorta del’ aamitaalio, 
(^oriaadoaaBe aaiai (Desp. Oct i ; Tlialnar. p. 331). The Emperor told the 
Erandh ambaasador "que, depuli las choies aTennes, on lui avoit mandd de 
Roma qoe Mr. la Oaidlnal d« Lorraine avdt dit que tout le fiilt avdt eatd ddliMrd 
arant qn'il partitt da Fcanoa" (Vnloob to Cbarlea IX., Nor. 8 ; Qtoen van 
Mnaterar, ArMuu it Ifcusau, ir. App. aa). 

* Marlot, BUMrt it £eimt, ir. 436. Tliif language excited the iwptiie of 
Dole, Wa Mngham ’a anooessor (Madrintoah, iii. aaS). 

* ArMvtt CaHaatt, riiL 305. 

a tni tom jju gjtrl i aolito paidoolarmente di aoatanera la noatra 

&tICIia , . . Eaaendo partedpe di tnttl i noatti conalgli, et conaapevoia de a agi ^ 
ddl’ intimo animo noetco (Pina V. to Philip IL, JtOM ao, ijrx ; Uta M 

Stgntarit, L 544). 
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was Hippolyto Aldobrandini, who, twenty^ years later, 
ascended the papal chair as Clement VIII. The com- 
panion whose presence conferred the greatest lustre on 
the mission was the general of the Jesuits, Francis Borgia, 
the holiest of the successors of Ignatius, and the most 
venerated of men then living. Austerities had brought 
him to the last stage of weakness ; and be was sinking 
under the malady of which he was soon to die. But it 
was believed that the words of sudi a man, pleading for 
the Church, would sway the mind of the King. The 
ostensible purpose of the L^^te’s joumqr was to break 
off the match with Navarre, and to bring France into the 
Holy League. He gained neither object When he was 
summoned back to Rome it was understood in France 
tliat he had reaped nothing but refusals, and that he went 
away disappointed.^ The jeers of the Protestants pursued 
him.* But it was suiEciently certain befordiand that 
France could not plui^ into a Turkic war.* The real 
business of the Legate, besides proposing a Catholic 
husband for the Princess, was to ascertain the object of the 
expedition which was fitting out in the Western ports. 
On both points he had something favourable to report 
In his last despatch, dated Lyons, the 6th of March, he 
wrote that he had failed to prevent the engagement with 
Navarre, but that he had something for the Pope's private 
ear, which made his joum^ not altt^^ether unprofitable.* 
The secret was soon divulged in Italy. The King had 
met the earnest remonstrances of the Legate by assuring 
him that the marriage afforded the only prospect of 
wreaking vengeance on the Huguenots : the event would 
show ; he could say no more, but desired his pronoise to 

^ SenanuSy ComnuttUuH, iy. 14 ; Dayflay ii. X04. 

* iDig^y P. X93. 

* Flais hujus k^donis erat non tam snadere Regi ut foedus cum allis Cbristianis 
prindpibas iniret (id nempe notom erat impoasibile Hli regno eare) ; sed iit rex 
iUe praeteormiasus non yideretnr, et rerera ut sdretur quo tenderent Gollonim 
cogitationes. Non lon^ nempe a Roodia nayes quasdaxn praegrandes instruere 
et annare ooeperat Philippas Strossa piaetexens ydle ad Indias a Gallia inyontas 
nayigare {Xelaiio g^stomm in Lq^aHone Cari, AUxandrini 

4 Con alcnni pardeulaxi eba io porto, do’ quali zBgguagltero N. Signore a 
bocca* poaso dire di non partirmi afbtto xnal espedito (Raj^, Zeiisehriftt iii. 598). 
Lie tempa et lea effects luy tdmoigneront encores d*adyantage (Miwudrt hailU am 
Alixandrin, Feb. xgTa ; Bib. Imp. F. Dupuyy 533). 

I 
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be carried to the Pope. It was added that he had 
presented a ring to the Legate, as a pledge of sincerity, 
which the L^^te refused. The first to publish this story 
was Capilupi, writing only seven months later. It was 
repeated by Folieta,^ and is given with all details the 
historians of Pius V. — Catena and Gabuzzl Catena was 
secretary to the Cardinal of Alessandria as early as July 
1572, and submitted his work to him before puUication.* 
Gabuzzi wrote at the instance of the same Cardinal, who 
supplied him with materials ; and his book was examined 
and approved by Boi^hese^ afterwards Paul V. Both the 
Cardinal of Alessandria and Paul V., therefore, were 
instrumental in causing it to be proclaimed that the 
Legate was acquainted in Februaty 1572 with the inten- 
tion which the King carried out in August 

The testimony of Aldobrandini was given still more 
distinctly, and with greater definiteness and authority. 
When he was required, as Pope, to pronounce upon the 
dissolution of the ill-omened marriage^ he related to 
Boighese and other Cardinals what had passed in that 
interview between the Legate and the King, adding that, 
when the report of the massacre reached Rome, the 
Cardinal exclaimed : “ God be praised 1 the King of 
France has kept his word.” Clement referred D’Ossat to 
a narrative of the journey which he had written himself, 
and in which those things would be found.* The due 
thus given has been unaccountably neglected, although 
the Report was known to exist One copy is mentioned 
by Giotgi ; and Mazzuchelli knew of another. Neither 
of them had read it ; for th^ both ascribe it to Michde 
Bondli, the Cardinal of Alessandria. The first page 
would have satisfied them that it was not his work. 
Clement VIII. describes the result of the mission to Blois 

^ D0 Saero JPofifen, Graevius TMisaurus, i. X038. 

* Catena, ViM di Pio p. 197; Gobutius, VUa PU V„ p, 150, and the 
Dedication. 

* D'Ossat to Villcrpsr, Sept ea, X599 ; Leans, lit 503. An account of the 
tjonxidn Journey was found tiy Mendham among Lord Guildford's xnanuicripta, 
and Is described in the Supplement to his life of IMus V. , p. X3. Xt is written hf the 
Master of Ceremoides, and imsscsHcs no interest The XeUtfio already quoted, 
which conesponds to the deswption given by Clement VIII. of his own work, is 
among the manuscripts of the Marquis Cappmi, Na 164. 
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in these words: "Quae rationes eo impulerunt regeoi 
ut semel apprehensa manu Cardinalis in hanc vocem 
proruperit: Significate Pontifici illumque certum reddite 
me totum hoc quod circa id matrimonium fed et facturus 
sum, nulla alia de causa facere, quam uldscendi inimicos 
Dei et hujus regni, et puniendi tarn iniidos rebelles, ut 
eventus ipse docebit, nec aliud vobis amplius significare 
possum. Quo non obstante semper Cardinalis eas 
subtexuit difficultates quas potuit, objiciens regi possetne 
contrahi matrimonium a iidde cum infidele^ sitve dispen- 
satio necessaiia; quod si est nunquam Pontificem inductum 
iii ut illam concedat Re ipsa ita in suspense relicta 
discedendum esse putavit, cum jam resdvisset qua de 
causa naves parabantur, qui apparatus contra Rocdlam 
tendebant” 

The opinion that the massacre of St Bartholomew was 
a sudden and unpremeditated act cannot be maintained ; 
but it does not follow that the only alternative is to 
believe that it was the aim of every measure of the 
Government for two years before. Catherine had long 
contemplated it as her last expedient in extremity ; but 
she had dedded that she could not resort to it while her 
son was virtually a minor.^ She suggested the idea to 
him in 1570. In that year he gave orders that the 
Huguenots should be slaughtered at Bouiges. The letter 
is preserved in which La Chastre spumed the command : 
" If the people of Bourges learn that your Majesty takes 
pleasure in such tragedies, they will repeat them ofteiL 
If these men must di^ let them first be tried ; but do not 
reward my services and sully my reputation by such a 
stain."* 

In the autumn of 1571 Coligny came to Blois 
Walsingbam suspected, and was afterwards convinced 
that the intention to kill him already existed. The Pope 
was much displeased by his presence at Court; but he 

1 Vtad andar eon ognl quiete et disslmolatfone, fin ohe U Sfi «no fij^lo eta. In 
etfi (Sente Grace, Deep. June 07, 1563 ; Lg/tmt Ai Card. Santa Ovet, p. a43). 

* Le Chastre to Chailes IX., Jan. ax, 1570; Rejnal, JAiteirt du Btny, 
iv. X05 ; lAvallde^ Mtsioirig dts Fmnfais^ iL 478. Both RaTiial and LavnlUSe had 
access to the original. 
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received assurances from the ambassador which satisfied 
him. It was said at the time that he at first believed that 
Coligny was to be murdered, but that he soon found that 
there was no such praiseworthy design.^ 

In December the King knew that, when the moment 
came, the burghers of Paris would not fail him. Marcel, 
the Pr6vdt des Marchands, told him that the wealth was 
driven out of the country by the Huguenots: "The 
Catholics will bear it no longer. . . . Let your Majesty 
look to it Your crown is at stake, Paris alone can save 
it”* By the month of February 1572 the plan had 
assumed a practical shape The political idea before tlie 
mind of Charles was the same by which Richelieu 
afterwards made France the first Power in the world ; to 
repress the Protestants at home, and to encourage them 
abroad. No means of effectual repression was left but 
murder. But the idea of raising up enemies to Spain by 
means of Protestantism was thoroughly understood. The 
Huguenots were allowed to make an expedition to aid 
William of Orange. Had they gained some substantial 
success, the Government would have followed it up, and 
the scheme of Coligny would have become for the 
moment the policy of France. But the Huguenot 
commander Geniis was defeated and taken. Coligny had 
had his chance; He had played and lost It was useless 
now to propose his great venture f^nst the King of 
Spain.* 

Philip II. perfectly understood that this event was 
decisive; When the news came from Hainaut, he sent to 

^ n Piipti credem la pace fiitta, e 1 'aver consentito il die 1 'AmmiragUo 
vcnisBcs in corte, ftuso con cHsegno dl ammassorlo ; ma accortosl come possa il 
fatto, non ha ensdnto oho ncl K6 Nostro sia quella brava rcsolusione (Letter of 
Nov. 38, X57X ; iU, 73a). Poor le regard de M. I'Admirali je n'ay 

fiiiUy do luy fhiro entondro ce quo Jo dovois, miyvant oe qu'il a idou h, V. M. me 
commnndiY, dont il out dcmcnird fort salisfaict (Ferrala to CharloH IX., Dec. 
85i X57X ; Bib. Xm^x F. Fr. 16,039 ; Wnlsinghaxn to Herbert, Oct. xo, 1571 ; to 
Smith, Nov. 36, 1573 ; Digges, p. 390). 

> Marcd to Quirles IX., December 30, X57X ; CMtui JSUkrigfte, U. 353, 

* Le Roy estoit d'intdUgenoe, ayant pcmiis & coux de la Religion de ra«iiiter» 
at, CIS advenant quo leun entrepriscs suocddiueont, qu'il lea favoxiserait ouverte- 
ment . . . Geniis, meuant un secovm dans Mods, ftit ddbit par le due d'Alve, 
qui avolt oomtne investi la ville. La Joumte de Saint^Boxthdlemi se r^solut 
(Uoullloa, Miminst p, 9). 
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the Nundo Castagna to say that the King of France 
would gain more than himself by the loss of so many 
brave Protestants, and that the time was come for him, 
with the aid of the people of Paris, to get rid of Coligny 
and the rest of his enemies.^ It appears from the letters 
of Salviati that he also regarded the resolution as having 
been finally taken after the defeat of Genlis. 

The Court had determined to enforce unity of faith 
in France. An edict of toleration was issued for the 
purpose of lulling the Huguenots ; but it was well known 
that it was only a pretence.* Strict injunctions were 
sent into the provinces that it should not be ob^ed;* 
and Catherine said openly to the English envoy, “My 
son will have exercise but of one Religion in his Realm.” 
On the 26th the King explained his plan to Mondoucet, 
his agent at Brussels : “ Since it has pleased God to bring 
matters to the point they have now reached, I mean to 
use the opportunity to secure a perpetual repose in my 
kingdom, and to do something for the good of all 
Christendom. It is probable that the conflagration will 
spread to every town in France and that thqr will follow 
the example of Paris, and lay hands on all the Protes- 
tants. ... I have written to the governors to assemble 
forces in order to cut to pieces those who may resist.”* 
The great object was to accomplish the extirpation of 
Protestantism in such a way as might leave intact the 
friendship with Protestant States. Every step was 
governed by this consideration ; and the diflSculty of the 
task caused the inconsistencies and the vacillation that 
ensued. By assassinating Coligny alone it was expected 
that such an agitation would be provoked among his 

* S pofria diitroggera & mto, niMftn e dw 1 ' ammfrngWo li trom in Parig!, 
popolo Caiholioo et devoto ddl suo (tot'o potiia se votosse fiusfloimte levandio 
dinnana per sempre (Castagna, Desp. Aug. 5, 157* ; Thciner, I 337). 

» Mdmiru de Claude Hatoa, 687. 

* En quelqve aorte que ce soft ledict Seigneur est xdsollu &ire vivre ses subjects 
en w religion, et ne pennettre jamais ny tolldrer, qudqne du»se qtd puisse advenir, 
qu’il n'yait aultre forme ny exerdoe de rdigion en son royaulme que deia 
c^^ne (Instruction fbr the Govemors of Normandy, Nov, 3, 157a ; La 
Mothe, viL 390). 

^ Mondoucet, Aug. a 6 , igya ; Com^ Rendu de la Cemmission 

EeydU dUistaire, a« Sdrie, iv. 337. 
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partisans as would make it appear that th^ were killed 
by the Catholics in self-defence. Reports were circulated 
at once with that object A letter written on the 23rd 
states that, after the Admiral was wounded on the day 
before, the Huguenots assembled at the gate of the 
Louvre, to avenge him on the Guises as they came out^ 
And the first explanation sent forth by the Government 
on the 24th was to the effect that the old feud between 
the Houses of Guise and of Chatillon had broken out 
with a fury which it was impossible to quell. This fable 
lasted only for a single day. On the 25th Charles writes 
that he has begun to discover traces of a Huguenot 
conspiracy;^ and on the following day this was publicly 
substituted for the original story. Neither the vendetta 
of the Guises nor the conspiracy at Paris could be made 
to explain the massacre in the provinces. It required to 
be so managed that the King could disown it ; Salviati 
describes the plan of operations. It was intended thgt 
the Huguenots should be slaughtered successively by a 
series of spontaneous outbreaks in different parts of the 
country. While Rochelle held out, it was dangerous to 
proceed with a more sweeping method’ Accordingly, no 
written instructions from the King are in existence ; and 
the governors were expressly informed that th^ were to 
expect none.* Messengers went into the provinces with 
letters requiring that the verbal orders which they brought 
i^ould be obeyed.’ Many governors refused to act upon 
directions so vague and .so hard to verify. Burgundy was 
preserved in this way. Two gentlemen arrived with letters 
of recommendation from the King, and declared his 

1 LI Ugonotti si ridussero alia porta ddl I<oavre, pear ospettaxe ehe Mons. di 
Gulsa e Mons. d'Aumaleuscisscro por ammasBarU (Borso Trotti, Dosp, Aug. 03 ; 
Modonn Archives). 

* L'ou a oommenod k deseouvrir la conspiration quo ceuz do la religion 
prdtenduo idformde avoiont fiUoiu contro moy mesnias, ma m6re et mes fvhm 
(Charles IX to La Motho, Aug. ^5 ; La Mothe, vii. 325). 

* Deep. Hept 19, 1572. 

* II no ihult pas attendre d'en avoir d'oatro commandement du Roy no do 
Monsoignoiir, ear Us no vous on foront point (Puygnillard to Montsorean, Aug. 
a6, 157a ; Mourtn, /m Hifirm en Anjont p. xo6). 

0 Voui eroires lo pnSsent porteur do 00 (}Uo Jo luy ay donnd chaigo do vous dire 
(Charles IX to Manddloti Aug. 24, 1572 ; Carr, di Charles IX* ava Jktandeloft 
P 4 a;. 
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commands. They were asked to pat them on paper; 
but th^ refused to give in writing what they had received 
by word of mouth. Mandelot, the Governor of Lyons, the 
most ignoble of the instruments in this foul deed, com- 
plained that the intimation of the ro}ml wishes sent to 
him was obscure and insufScient^ He did not do his 
work thoroughly, and incurred the displeasure of the 
King. The orders were complicated as well as obscure. 
The public authorities were required to collect the Hugue- 
nots in some prison or other safe place, where they could 
be got at by hired bands of volunteer assassins. To 
screen the King it was desirable that his officers should 
not superintend the work themselves. Mandelot, having 
locked the gates of Lyons, ^md shut up the Huguenots 
together, took himself out of the way while they were 
being butchered. Carouge, at Rouen, received a com- 
mission to visit the other towns in his province: The 
magistrates implored him to remain, as nobody, in his 
absence, could restrain the people. When the King had 
twice repeated his commands, Carouge obqred ; and five 
hundred Huguenots perished.' 

It wais thought unsafe even for the King’s brother to 
give distinct orders under his own hand. He wrote to 
his lieutenauit in Anjou that he had commissioned 
Fuygaillard to communicate with him on a matter which 
concerned the King’s service and his own, and desired that 
his orders should be received as if they came directly from 
himself Th^ were, that every Huguenot in Angers, 
Saumur, and the adjoining country should be put to 
death without delay and vrithout exception.* The Duke 
of Montpensier himself sent the same order to Brittany ; 
but it was indignantly rejected by the municipality of 
Nauites. 

When reports caune in of the mamner in which the 

1 Je n*en ay Boeime eoolpe, n’ajast seen qudte eitoit TobiotS qtie por 
vmbie, enooras Uem taid at k deny (Manddot to ChailM IX., S^. ly, 

^ ^^ipioqnet, BtsMn At Parbmat A yemamUt, UL xat. 

* Anjon to Montaotewi, Ang: a6; Mourio,p. xoy; fUlotnc, VUAPU V., L 
358 ; Port, ArcUva A la MaAA pp. 41, 4a. 
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event had been received in foreign countries, the Govern- 
ment began to waver, and the sanguinary orders were 
recalled. Schombeig wrote from Germany that the 
Protestant allies were lost unless th^ could be satisfied 
tibat the King had not decreed the extermination of their 
brethren.^ He was instructed to explain the tumult in 
the provinces by the animosity bequeathed Toy the wars 
of religioa’ The Bishop of Valence was intriguing in 
Poland on behalf of Anjou. He wrote that his success 
had been made very doubtful, and that, if further cruelties 
were perpetrated, ten millions of gold pieces would not 
bribe the venal Poles. He advised that a counterfeit 
edict, at least, should be published.* Charles perceived 
that he would be compelled to abandon his enterprise, 
and set about appeasing the resentment of the Protestant 
Powers. He promised that an inquiry should be instituted, 
and the proo& of the conspiracy communicated to foreign 
Gk>vemments. To give a judicial aspect to the proceedings, 
two prominent Ht^enots were ceremoniously hanged. 
When the new ambassador from Spain praised the long 
concealment of the plan, Charles became indignant* It 
was repeated everywhere that the thing had been arranged 
with ]^me and Spain; and he was especially studious 
that there ^ould be no s}rmptoms of a private under- 
standing with either power.* He was able to flatter 
himself that he had at least partially succeeded. If he had 
not exterminated his Protestant subjects, he had preserved 
his Protestant allies. William the Silent continued to 
solicit his aid ; Elizabeth consented to stand godmother 
to the daughter who was bom to him in October; 
he was allowed to raise mercenaries in Switzerland ; and 
the Polish Protestants agreed to the election of his 
brother. The promised evidence of the Huguenot 
conspiracy was foigotten ; and the King suppressed the 

1 SdMmtoff to Briil&rt, Oct X0i 1570 ; Oapefigue. Za Xi/itrm, ill 064. 

* Kostruotions for Sehomlxscg, Feh* 15, 1573 ; NoaiUes, iil 303, 

* Monluo to Brularti Nov. so, 1570 ; Jon. soi 1573 : to CharlM XX. » Jsn. as, 
1573 ; Noaflles. iil ax8, aas, aao. 

^CharlMlX. to St Goord, Jan. ao, 1573 ; Grocn, iv. App. ap. 

* Letter ftom Psurii in Sixype's U/t ParJUrt iil xxo ; “Tocialtt oontre lei 
Maasa43feara/' Arckwes Cuninw, vll 7. 
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materials which were to have served for an official histoij' 
of the event^ 

Zeal for religion was not the motive which inspired the 
chief authors of this extraordinary crime. Th^ were 
trained to look on the safety of the monarchy as the 
sovereign law, and on the throne as an idol that justified 
sins committed in its worship. At all times there have 
been men, resolute and relentless in the pursuit of their 
aim^ whose ardour was too strong to be restricted hy 
moral barriers or the instinct of humanity. In the 
sixteenth century, beside the fanaticism of freedom, there 
was an abject idolatry of power ; and laws both human 
and divine were made to 3rield to the intoxication of 
authority and the reign of will It was laid down that 
kings have the right of disposing of the lives of their 
subjects, and may dispense with the forms of justice. 
The Church herself, whose supreme pontiff was now an 
absolute moiuurch, was infected with this superstition. 
Catholic writers found an opportune argument for their 
religion in the assertion that it makes the prince master 
of the consciences as well as the bodies of the people, and 
enjoins submission even to the vilest t}rranny.* Men whose 
lives were precious to the Catholic cause coidd be murdered 
by ro}ml command, without protest from Rome. When the 
Duke of Guise, with the Cardinal his brother, was slain by 
Henry III., he was the most powerful and devoted upholder 
of Catholicism in France. Sixtus V. thundered against the 
sacril^ous tyrant who was stained with the blood of a 
prince of the Church ; but he let it be known very distinctly 
that the death of the Duke caused him little concern.* 

1 ASnqoeoeqm'ronsamidieHddMchoMipgMteiaiaSalnt.ButliSIemyne 
pnisae ttre poblU panni le peapte, et mfimement entre lea Anngan, aomma 11 y 
en a plnsieuzB qui le mdlent d'foire et qid pounaietit prendre ooeaslon d’y 
idpondie, Je yous prie qu'U n'ea aoit rien imprimd si en fhuagais ni en Latin, mnis 
ad VOU5 en avec retenu qudque chose, la garder van yods (Charles IX. to the Pte- 
sid»t de Cdly, March 94. 1573 ; JStvue RitmpteiivB, % SArie, iU. 195]. 

* Botero, IMa JRagion di Siato, 99. A contemporary says that the mtestants 
were cut to pieces out of economy, “pour afin d*dviter le const des exdcutions 
qu*aeost convenu payer pour les fidze pendre”; and that this was done “par 
permission divine" (RelaRoit 4 u trouiUs R9um ttn iimoin oetthire^ e^ 
Puttier, 36, 46). 

* Del resto poco importerebbe a Roma (Card. Montalto to Card. Moiosini ; 
Tempest!, Vita di Sisio PI, iL xx6). 
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Catherine was the daughter of that Medici to whom 
Machiavelli had dedicated his Prince. So little did 
rdig^on actuate her conduct that she challenged Elizabeth 
to do to the Catholics of England what she herself had done 
to the Protestants of France promising that if they were 
destroyed there would be no loss of her good wilU The 
levity of her religious feelings appears from her reply 
when asked by Gomicourt what message he should take 
to the Duke of Alva : “ I must give you the answer of 
Christ to the disciples of St John, ‘ Ite et nuntiate quae 
vidistis et audivistis ; caeci vident, claudi ambulant, leptosi 
mundantur.’ ” And she added, “ Beatus qui non fuerit in 
me scandalizatus.” ^ 

If mere fanaticism had been their motive the men who 
were most active in the massacre would not have spared 
so many lives. While Guise was galloping after Fcrri^rcs 
and Mon^meiy, who had taken horse betimes, and made 
for the coast, his house at Paris was crowded with families 
belonging to the proscribed faith, and strangers to him. 
A young girl who was amongst them has described his 
return, when he sent for the children, spoke to them 
kindly, and gave orders that they should be well treated 
as long as his roof sheltered them.* Protestants even 
spoke of him as a humane and chivalrous enemy.^ 
Nevers was considered to have disgraced himself hy the 
number of those whom he enabled to escapa" The 
Nuncio was shocked at their ill-timed generosity. He 
reported to Rome that the only one who had acted in the 
spirit of a Christian, and had refrained from mercy, was 
the King ; while the other princes, who pretended to be 
good Catl^lics, and to deserve the ftivour of the Pope, 
had striven, one and all, to save as many Huguenots as 
they could.® 

^ Qoand oe seroit contra toots tes Catholiquosi que nous oe nous en 
onpesiAerions. my oltdrerions aueonement I'amiti^ rrentre clla et nous (Catherine 
to La Mothe, Sept X3, 1570 ; La Mothe, vli. 349). 

* Alva's Report ; BuiMins FAcatBmie tie BruxelUs, iit 564. 

* Jean Dlodati* doer SeAe/otf 88. 

^ GSupru do BnuUdmOt ed. Lnlnnne, iv. 38. 

* Otros que ialv6 el I 3 ^ue de Nevers con harto vituperio siiyo (Cabrera de 
Cordova, Mife S^gun^, p* 7aa). 

II R6 Cbmaniasimo In tutu questi accident!, in luogo di gfaidicio e di valore 
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The worst criminals were not the men who did the 
deed. The crime of mobs and courtiers, infuriated by the 
lust of vengeance and of power, is not so strange a portent 
as the exultation of peaceful men, influenced by no present 
injury or momentary rage, but by the permanent and 
incurable perversion of moral sense wrought by a 
distorted piety. 

Philip II., who had long suspected the court of France, 
was at once relieved from the dread which had oppressed 
him, and betrayed an excess of joy foreign to his phleg- 
matic nature.^ He immediately sent six thousand crowns 
to the murderer of Coligny.* He persuaded himself that 
the breach between France and her allies was irreparable, 
that Charles would now be driven to seek his friendship, 
and that the Netherlands were out of danger.* He listened 
readily to the French ambassador, who assured him that 
his court had never swerved from the line of Catholic 
policy, but had intended all along to effect this great 
change* Ayamonte carried his congratulations to Paris, 
and pretended that his master had been in the secret It 
suited Philip that this should be believed by Protestant 
princes, in order to estrange them still more from France ; 
but he wrote on the margin of Ayamonte’s instructions, 
that it was uncertain how long previously the purpose 
had subsisted.* Juan and Diego de Zufiiga, his ambassadors 
at Rome and at Paris, were convinced that the long 
di^lay of enmity to Spain was genuine, that the death 

ba xnostiato animo efaristiono, con tutto habbia $alvato olcuna Ma li altri 
piindpl ehe &nno gran professione cb Cattolici et di meritar fkvori e gratie del 
papa hanno poi con estrema diUgeasa cercato a salvare qudli pib di Ugouotti che 
haxmo jpotuto, e se non gli nomino particolormentei non si mamvigli, per ^ 
indiferentemente tutti hanno &tto a nn modo (Salviati, Desp. Sept a, X57a}. 

^ Estque dictu mimm, qnantopere Regem exhilaravit nova QaWca (Hopperus 
to Viglius, Madrid, Sept 7, 1573 ; Hepperi Epp, 360). 

* Ha avuto, con questa occasione, dal Rd di Spagna, sei wiiTn. scudi a conto 
ddOa dote di sua mpglie e a richiesta di casa di Guise (Petrued, Z>e8p. Sept 
x6, X573 ; Desjardins, iii. 838). On the 37th of December X574, the Cordiiial 
of Guise asks Philip for more money fbr the same man (Bo^Id, JUisMn dea 
Dttes de Guise, ii. 505). 

* Siendo cosadara que, de hmr mas, id los piotestantes de Alemania, ni la 
reyna de Inglateira se fiaian dd (Philip to Alva, Sept x8, X578 ; BuikEns de 
Bruxelles, xvL 355). 

* St Goord to Charles IX., Sept X3, 1573; Groen, iv. App. X3 ; Raumer, 
BrUfeaus Paris, 1 . xpx. 

* Archives de t Empire, K. 1530, B. 34, 399. 
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of Coligny had been decided at the last moment, and 
that the rest was not the effect of design.^ This opinion 
found friends at first in Spain. The General of the 
Franciscans undertook to explode it He assured Philip 
that he had seen the King and the Queen-mother two 
years before, and had found them already so intent on 
the massacre that he wondered how anyb^y could have 
the courage to detract from their merit by den}dng it* 
This view generally prevmled in Spain. Mendoza knows 
not which to admire more, the loyal and Catholic inhabi- 
tants of Paris, or Charles, who justified his title of the 
most Christian King by helping with his own hands to 
slaughter his subjects.* Mariana witnessed the carnage;, 
and imagined that it must gladden every Catholic heart 
Other Spaniards were gratified to think that it had been 
contrived with Alva at Bayonne. 

Alva himself did not judge the event by the same 
light as Philip. He also had distrusted the French 
Government; but he had not feared it during the 
ascendency of the Huguenots. Their fall appeared to 
him to strengthen France. In public he rejoiced with 
the rest He complimented Charles on his valour and 
his religion, and claimed his own share of merit But he 
warned Philip that things had not changed favourably for 
Spain, and that the King of France was now a formidable 
neighbour.* For himself, he said, he never would have 
committed so base a deed. 

The seven Catholic Cantons had their own reason for 
congratulation. Their countrymen had been busy actors 
on the scene ; and three soldiers of the Swiss guard of 
Anjou were named as the slayers of the Admiral.* On 
the 2nd of October they agreed to raise 6000 men for 
the King’s servica At the following Diet they demanded 

1 Zuiligato Alva, Aug, 31, 1579 : No fuecosopensaclosinoropontino (Arekivts 
dt r/imp'rs, K. 1530. If. 34, 66). 

^ St Goard to Catherine, Jan. 6, 1573 ; Groen, iv. App. 98. 

* CommiHt d$ /?. de Mtndo^a^ {. 344. 

^ AIve to Philip, Oot 13, 1579 ; C^rr. d€ PHH^ li. 987. On the 
93rd of Auguft Zuftiga wrote to Philip tluit he hoped that Coligny would reoover 
ftom Ids wound, beoauee, if he fthould die, Charles would be able to obtain 
obedience from all men [Arekives de K. X530, E 34, 63), 

* BvdUHns d$ /« SociiUjpmr tJUtisUtirt du FroUstaniism Pranfais, vliL 999. 
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the expulsion of the fugitive Huguenots who had taken 
refuge in the Protestant parts of the Confederation. They 
made overtures to the Pope for a secret alliance against 
their Confederates.^ 

In Italy, where the life of a heretic was cheap, their 
wholesale destruction was confessed a highly politic and 
ingenious act Even the sage Venetians were constrained 
to celebrate it with a procession. The Grand Duke 
Cosmo had pointed out two years before that an insidious 
peace would afford excellent opportunities of extinguishing 
Protestantism ; and he derived inexpressible consolation 
from the heroic enterprise.* The Viceroy of Naples, 
Cardinal Gtanvell^ received the tidings coldly. He was 
surprised that the event had been so long postponed, and 
he reproved the Cardinal of Lorraine for the unstates* 
manlike delay.* The Italians generally were excited to 
warmer feelings. They saw nothing to regret but the death 
of certain Catholics who had been sacrificed to private 
revenge. Profane men approved the skill with which the 
trap was laid ; and pious men acknowledged tiiie presence 
of a genuine religious spirit in the French court* The 
nobles and the Parisian populace were admired for their 
valour in obeying the sanctified commands of the good 
King. One fervent enthusiast praises Gk>d for the heavenly 
news, and also St. Bartholomew for having lent his 
extremely penetrating knife for the salutary sacrifice.* A 
month after the event the renowned preacher Panigarola 
delivered from the pulpit a pan^yric on the monarch 
who had achieved what none had ever heard or read 
before, by banishing heresy in a single day, and by a 
single word, from the Christian land of France.* 

^ SUtgmiSsatseit AheUtdt, I7. a, jox, 503, 306, 51a 

* Cosmo to Cunafami, Oct S, 1370 (Cantb, Gii BnHH i’ltoHa, UL 15) ; 

Co^ to CbadM nc., Sopt. 4, *370 (Gochud, tur to ArOOutt dt 

ISut, XQO)* 

* Giappin, Mimidr§ ffistoriqvM sur k Card, de Gnawelk, 73. 

* Bardi, Bid dd Mwdo, 1581, iv. aoxx ; Caxnpaxia, HUtoria M Mania, iboo, 

I I4S ; B. D. da Fanoi AggiunU alV Historian Mamirina Boseot *5831 ▼. 85a ; 
Pdliiii, Storia di Pentgia, vol. iil MS. 

^ Si 6 degnato di prestaxe alii auoi divod il soo taglientissiino coltdlo in coal 
saltttifero samiaeio (Letter of Aug. a 6 ; Albert, Vita di Caisrina di Medki, 401). 

^ Labitte, DimocratU shea Us Pridieakurs da la JJguSt xo» 
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The French churches had often resounded vdth furious 
declamations ; and they afterwards rang with canticles of 
unholy joy. But the French clergy does not figure 
prominently in the inception or the execution of the 
sanguinary decree. Conti, a contemporary indeed, but 
too distant for accurate knowledge, relates that the parish 
priest went round, marking with a white cross the dwellings 
of the people who were doomed.^ He is contradicted by 
the municipal Registers of Faria* Morvilliers, Bishop of 
Orleans, though he had resigned the seals which he 
received from L’Hdpital, still occupied the first place at 
the royal council. He was consulted at the last moment, 
and it is said that he nearly fainted with horror. He 
recovered, and gave his opinion with the rest He is the 
only French prelate, except the cardinals, whose com- 
plicity appears to be ascertained. But at Orleans, where 
the bloodshed was more dreadful in proportion than at 
Paris, the signal is said to have been given, not by the 
bishop, but by the King’s preacher, Sorbin. 

Sorbin is the only priest of the capital who is distinctly 
associated with the act of the Government It was his 
opinion that God has ordained that no mercy shall be 
^own to heretics, that Charles was bound in conscience 
to do what he did, and that leniency would have been as 
censurable in his case as precipitation was in that of 
Thcodosiua What the Calvinists called perfidy and 
cruelty seemed to him nothing but generosity and kind- 
ness.* The.sc were the sentiments of the man from who.se 
hands Charles IX. received the last consolations of his 
religion. It has been related that he was tortured in his 
last moments with remorse for the blood be had shed. 
His spiritual adviser was fitted to dispel such scruples. 
He tdls us that he heard the last confession of the dying 

^ Natalis Conies, JHfUtotiae stti iemforist 5x2. 

* CapeBgue, Hi. 150. 

* Poonront-ili ar||!uer de tnihisoA le feu roy, qu'lls blasph^meat Iny donaaat 
le nom de tyruif veu qu'il n'a rieu entrepris ct csctoitd quo ee qu'U pciuvoit iUre 
par Texprene parole de Dieu . . . Diou commando qu'on ne piurdonne on fhpon 
qua ce aoit euz inventeura ou leetateum de nouvellei opinions on hA’^es. . . . 
Co que vou estimes cruKutd estre plutOt vmye maifnaaimitd et douloeor (Sorbin, 
Ia Vray mvtUU^maUn dtt CaHdnisUs, 1576, pp. 79, 74, 78). 
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King, and that his most grievous sorrow was that he left 
the work unfinished,^ In all that blood-stained histoiy 
there is nothing more tragic than the scene in which the 
last words preparing the soul for judgment were spoken 
by such a confessor as Sorbin to such a penitent as 
Charles, 

Emond Auger, one of the most able and eloquent of 
the Jesuits, was at that time attracting multitudes by his 
sermons at Bordeaux. He denounced with so much 
violence the heretics and the people in authority who 
protected them, that the magistrates, fearing a cxy for 
blood, proposed to silence or to moderate the preacher. 
Montpezat, Lieutenant of Guienne, arrived in time to 
prevent it. On the 30th of September he wrote to the 
King that he had done this, and that there were a score 
of the inhabitants who might be despatched with advan- 
tage. Three days later, when he was gone, more than 
two hundred Huguenots were murdered.^ 

Apart from these two instances it is not known that 
the clergy interfered in any part of France to encourage 
the assassins. 


* II com manda & c hafl i in de se retirer aa cabinet et & moy de m’asseoir au chcvet 
de son lict, tant pour ouyr sa confession, et luy donner ministdrialoment absolution 
^ ses p^ez, qne aussi pour le consoler durant et aprto la messo (Sorbin, P’/e d$ 
CharUs IX. / Artkives Curieuses, viii. aSy). Est trts certain quc le plus grand 
regret qu il avoit k rheure de sa mort estoit de ce qu'il voyoit I’ldole Calvinesaue 
n estre encores du tout cfaassde ( Vrajf rtsuei/U^tmain, 88). 

^ ffST "L®**''**" ^ ’V D'Aubigntf 

{Ifi^ammta,U.st 7 ]aaAbyI).Tboa. De Thou wm very hostile to th. 
Jesmts, end his laagosge is not pesitiv» D’AuUgnd wns a fnrious hisot The 
t^ of the cbsige would not be proved, without the letters of the Pierident 
LAgeboston and of the Lieutenant Montpesat: **Quelques piescheurs se sont 
par lew senmoiu (ainsi que derai6Feinent j'ai escript ^us amplement k votre 


^ ^ I’Wpfe W'Vilbr£"la 

migion rfformde. . . . Aprte avoir dcs le premier et deuxitoie de ceste mois 
fut un bruit sourd que vous, Sire, aviea onvoyd nom par nom un rolle 

si^ ^ votre propre main an Sieur de Montferaud, pour par voio dc fait et sans 
atatie forme de justice, mettro k mort quarante des principaulx de cette ville " 

(L AgdM^ to C^les IX., Oct 7, *57* ; MacklSoeh,*ilL asa). " J’tS twliid 
que messieuis la ^ de psrlenent avc^ent smstd que M^enr Emond, 
pioMhear, sow api^ en ladiete court pour luy ftlre^ remonatnmecs sitf 
quU tendt n see sennons, tendant i. sedition, k 00 qu’tls 

duoyent Ca que Jay hen voulluempes^,eniignnnt qne s’ily oust estoaimolld 

0^ oust an^ piusw des habitants et estte cause de quelqm dmotion, ec que 
souffiw qmt J earn p.^ qu'll n’y en oust qu'nne vingtninc de 
(Montpesat to Choiles IX., Sept 30, isya ; Areiives de la Gironde, 
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The belief was common at the time,- and is not 
3ret extinct, that the massacre had been promoted and 
sanctioned by the Court of Rome. No evidence of this 
complicity, prior to the even^ has ever been produced; 
but it seemed consistent with what was supposed to have 
occurred in the affair of the dispensation. The marriage 
of Margaret of Valois with the King of Navarre was 
invalid and illicit in the eyes of the Church ; and it was 
known that Pius V. had sworn that he would never per- 
mit it When it had been celebrated by a Cardinal, in 
the presence of a splendid court, and no more was heard 
of resistance on the part of Rom^ the world concluded 
that the dispensation had been obtained. De Thou says, 
in a manuscript note, that it had been sent; and was 
afterwards suppressed by Salviati ; and the French bishop, 
Spondanus, assigns the reasons which induced Gr^ory 
XIII. to give way.* Others affirmed that he had yielded 
when he learned that the marriage was a snare, so that 
the massacre was the price of the dispensation.* The 
Cardinal of Lorraine gave currcn<7 to the story. As he 
caused it to be understood that he had been in the secret, 
it seemed probable that he had told the Pope ; for they 
had been old frienda* In the commemorative inscription 
which he put up in the Church of St Lewis he spoke of 
the King’s gratitude to the Holy See for its assistance 
and for its advice in the matter — "consiliorum ad earn 
rem datorum.” It is probable that he inspired the narra- 
tive which has contributed most to sustain the imputation. 

Among the Italians of the French faction who made 
it tfadr duty to glorify the act of Charles IX., the Capilupi 
&mily was conspicuous. They came from Mantua, and 
appear to have been connect^ with the French interest 
through I.ewis Gonzaga, who had become by maniige 
Duke of Nevers, and one of the foremost personages 
in France. Hippoljdio Capilupi, Bishop of Fano; and 
formerly Nuncio at Venice, resided at Rome, bu^ with 

^ Annai, Bmmii CmHu. it 734 ; Bossact says : La dispense vint tdle qu'on 
la pouvoit d^ter" {JHUMn dt p. Sao). 

” Ormegregny, JR^ixions sur ia PotUique dt Pranet, p. xax. 

• De Thou, iv. 537. 
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French politics and Latin poetry. When Charles refused 
to join the League, the Bishop of Fano vindicated his 
neutrality in a letter to the Duke of Urbino.^ When he 
slew the Huguenots, the Bishop addressed him in verse, — 

Fortunate puer, paiet cui Gallica tellus, 

Qnique vafios ludis pervigil arte viros, 

lUe tibi debet^ toti qui praesidet Orbi, 

Cui nihil est cordi relligione prius. . . . 

Qui dbi aaepe doles stnud^ qui vinda paraviti 
Tu puer in laqueos induis arte senem. . . . 

Nunc florent; toUuntque caput tua lilia, et astris 
darius hostili tincta cruore micant^ 

Camillo Capilupi, a nephew of the Mantuan bard, held 
office about the person of the Pope, and was employed on 
missions of consequence.* As soon as the news from 
Paris reached Rome he drew up the account which became 
so &mous under the title of Lo Strateigemma di Carh 
JX. The dedication is dated the i8th of September 
1572.* This tract was suppressed, and was soon so rare 
that its existence was unknown in 1574 to the French 
translator of the second edition. Capilupi rq>ublished 
his book with alterations, and a preface dated the 22nd 
of October. The substance and purpose of the two 
editions is the same. Capilupi is not the official organ of 
the Roman court : he was not allowed to see the letters 
of the Nunda He wrote to prodaim the praises of the 
King of France and the Duke of Nevers. At that 
moment the French parly in Rome was divided the 
quarrel between the ambassador Ferralz and the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, who had contrived to get the management of 
French affairs into his own hands.* Capilupi was on the 

^ Gharri^, iii. 154. 

B Carmina IlL Poeiarum Italorum, ii!. ax2, 9x6. 

^ Tiepolo, Desp. Aug. 6, 1575 ; MutinoUi, Sforia Areana, i. xxz. 

* Fuz^omi, cbe sia ooso, la quale possa apportar placere, e utile al moiido, 
si per la quality del soggetto istesso, come anco per 1' el^nsa, e bdio ordiuu con 
Che vieue cosi l^ggiadrameute descritto questo nobile, e glorloso fiitto . . . n 
fine che una cosi ^gregla attione non rest! defiraudata d^’ honor, chc merita 
(The editor, Giaafrancesco Ferrari, to the reader). 

* Hue accedit, Oratorem Sern^d Regis Galliae, et impulsu inimlcorum soepudicti 
Domini CardinaJis, et quia summopere illi displicuit, quod siiporiorihus inenslbus 
lllma Sua Dominatio oporam dedisset, hoc sibi mondori, ut omnia Rcfp's negotia 

K 
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side of the Cardinal, and received information from those 
who' were about him. The chief anxiety of these men 
was that the official version which attributed the massacre 
to a Huguenot conspiracy should obtain no credence at 
Rome. If the Cardinal’s enemies were overthrown with- 
out his participation, it would confirm the report that he 
had become a cipher in the State. He desired to vindi- 
cate for himself and his family the authorship of the 
catastrophe Catherine could not tolerate their claim to 
a merit which she had made her own ; and there was 
competition between them for the first and largest share 
in the gratitude of the Holy See. Lorraine prevailed 
with the Pope, who not only loaded him with honours, 
but rewarded him with benefices worth 4000 crowns a 
year for his nephew, and a gilt of 20,000 crowns for his 
son. But he found that he had fallen into disgrace at 
Paris, and feared for his position at Rome.^ In these 
circumstances Capilupi’s book appeared, and enumerated 
a series of facts proving that the Cardinal was cognisant 
of the r03^ design. It adds little to the evidence of pre- 
meditation. Capilupi relates that Santa Croce, returning 
from France had as.sured Pius V., in the name of Catherine^ 

flccum communlcnret, nullam pmetermisissc oeeasionem ubi ei potuit advers&ii 
(Cardinal Dolfino to the Knipcror, Rome, Nov. 29, 1572 ; Vienna Archives). 

^ K& ogni favor ct gratia fitU odditnonda U Cardinale di Lorena. il consiglio del 
quflle usa in tutte lo pih impovtonti ncgotiiuioni 1 * oceorro di haver a trattar (Cusnno 
to the Emperor, Rome, Sept. 27, 1572). — Conseia igitur Sua Dominntio llliua 
quorundan arennonim Regni Ocilliae, creato Pontifioe sibi in Concilio Tridentino 
eognito et cunieo, stntidt hue se recipere, at privotis suis rebus consuleret, et quia 
tunc foodemti contra Thurcam, propter suspicionem Rugi Catholioo injoctom de 
Orangio, et Gallis, non admadum videbontur concordcs, ct non mtdto post 
odvenit nuDdus mortis Domini de Colllgni, ct illius osscclnruni ; Pontifex justa 
de causa exisUmavit dictum livoxxax Coidiunlcm favore et gratia sua merito esse 
conipleetendum. Evenit postmodiim, ut ad Serenissimnm Rcginnm Gollinrum 
deferretur, bonum hunc Dminuni jactiisso se, quod particeps fuerit oonsiliomm 
contra diettun Odligni ; id quod ilia fScurtsiiissinia Domiiia iniquo animo tulit, quae 
neminem gtorioe sodum vult haliere ; siU eniin totam vendient, quod sola tails 
fisdnoris (Uictor, et Dux extiterit. Iddrco comuiorationcni ipsius Lotharingiae in 
hoc aula improljarc, ac ruprehendme oggressa est Hooc cum ille lllustrissimus 
Cardinolis perceperit, oblata sibi occnsbno utens, exoravit a Sna Sonetitate 
gratuitam expeditiouem quatuor millia scutorum reditus pro suo Nepote, et ao 
millia pro filio proeter soUidtationem, quam jirne se fert, ut dictus Nepos 
in OEirdinalium nunuarum cooptetur. . . . Cum itaque his de cauds authoiitaB 
hijus Domini in Gallia imminuta videatur, ipseque praevideat, quanto in Gallia 
minoils aeslimabitur, tanto minori etiam loco hie sc habitum hi, statuit optinio 
judido, sc pro eo quod suae existimacioni mogis oondudt, in QaUiaxn reverti 
(DdfinOi jir/ns, Iwth In the Vienna Archives). 
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that intended one day to entrap Coligny, and to make 
a signal butcheiy of him and his adherents, and that 
letters in which the Queen renewed this promise to the 
Pope had been read by credible witnesses. Santa Croce 
was living, and did not contradict the statement The 
Stratagema had originally stated that Lorraine had in- 
formed Sermoneta of the project soon after he arrived at 
Roma In the reprint this passage was omitted. The 
book had, therefore, undergone a censorial revision, which 
enhances the authenticity of the final narrative 

Two other pieces are extant which were printed at 
the Stampeiia Camerale, and show what was believed at 
Rome. One is in the shape of a letter written at Lyons 
in the midst of scenes of death, and describing what the 
author had witnessed on the spot and what he heard from 
Paiis.^ He reports that the King had positively com- 
manded that not one Huguenot i^ould escape, and was 
overjoyed at the accomplishment of his orders. He 
believes the thing to have been premeditated, and inspired 
by Divine justice. The other tract is remarkable because 
it strives to reconcile the pretended conspiracy with the 
hypothesis of premeditation.’ There were two plots 
which went parallel for months. The King knew that 
Coligny was compassing his death, and deceived him by 
feigning to enter into his plan for the invasion of the Low 
Countries ; and Coligny, allowing himself to be overreached, 
summoned his friends to Pari^ for the puipose of killing 
Charles, on the 23rd of August The writer expects that 
there will soon be no Huguenots in France. Capilupi at 
first borrowed several of his facts, which he afterwards 
corrected. 

The real particulars relative to the marriage are set 
forth minutely in the correspondence of FerraLz ; and 
thty absolutely contradict the supposition of the complicity 
of Rome.* It was celebrated in flagrant defiance of the 
Pop^ who persisted in refusing the dispensation, and 

1 JnHmi StbtUeM dOla Morit dtU Ammira^ 
jRagguaglU orUni A meU tntuH daUa OrUtUmiasima nOta 

dtlb atUa itgR VgmaOi Cm la mortt dtlF AnminvUa, ete. 

» Bib. Imp. F. Fr. 16,139. 
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therefore acted in a way which could only serve to mar 
the plot The accusation has been kept alive by his 
conduct after the event The Jesuit who wrote his life 
by desire of his son, says that Gregory thanked God in 
private, but that in public he gave signs of a tempered 
joy.^ But the illuminations and processions, the singing 
of Te Deum and the firing of the castle guns, the jubilee, 
the medal, and the paintings whose faded colours still 
vividly preserve to our age the passions of that day, 
nearly exhaust the modes hy which a Pope could manifest 
delight 

Charles IX. and Salviati both wrote to Rome on St 
Bartholomew’s Day ; and the ambassador’s nephew, Beau- 
ville, set off with the tidings. They were known before 
he arrived. On the 2yth, MandeloPs secretary despatched 
a secret messenger from Lyons with orders to inform the 
Pope that the Huguenot leaders were slain, and that their 
adherents were to be secured all over France. The 
messenger reached Rome on the and of September, and 
was immediately carried to the Pope by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine. Gr^ry rewarded him for the welcome intel- 
ligence with a present of a hundred crowns, and desired 
that Rome should be at once illuminated. This was 
prevented hy Ferralz, who tried the patience of the 
Romans by declining their congratulations as long as he 
was not officially informed.* Beauville and the courier of 
the Nuncio arrived on the 5th. The King’s letter, like 

> Mnfiid, A$uhiIJ 4 i Orrg»U> XlII., I 34. 

* La nouvcUo qui nirlva U» deuad^^ne Jour du present par nng oourrier qui 
cstoit depcschd secnitumunt do Lyon por ung nommd Danes, seerdtaire do M. do 
Mnndelot ... ft, ung commandour do Sainct Anlholno, nommd Mr. de Gou, il 
luy ninnda qu'il nllost advertir Ic pour on avoir quelquo prdstmt ou bienfidet, 

de In Diort do tous los chofii do coulx do la xtdigion prdtondue refformdo, et de tous 
loB Huguenots do Fmnoo, ot quo V. M. avoit mandd et commnndd k tous les 
gDuvemoiu*8 do so snislr do tous iooulx huguenots cn leurs gouveruemens ; oeste 
nouvdle, Sire, apporta si grand contentomont a S. S., que sons ce quo jo luy 
remonstrny lors me trouvant sur le lieu, en presence do Monseigneor le de 
Lorraine, qu'dlo clovoit attendre ce quo V. M. m'on inonderoit ot oe quo son 
nonoe luy en esoriroit, cUe en vouloit incontinent fbirc dcs Jfisux de Joye. . • . 
Kt poor GO que jo no voulois fiilre lediet feu dc Jc^ la premiftie num que ledit 
oourrier envoyd par lediet Danes feust arrivd, ny en xeoevoir les congratulations 
que Von m'on envoyoit foire, que premiftrement je n'eosse eu nooveUes de V. M. 
pour spavoir et sa voulnntd et cotnmo jo m'avoys u conduire, aucuns eommenpoient 
desjd de m'en regarder do maulv^ oqUIb (Kerrals to Charles XX., Komo. 
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all that he wrote on the first day, ascribed the outbreak 
to the old hatred between the ri'i^ Houses, and to the 
late attempt on the Admiral’s life. He expressed a hope 
that the dispensation would not now be withheld, but left 
all particulars to Beauville, whose own eyes had beheld 
the scene:^ Beauville told his story, and repeated the 
King’s request ; but Gt^ry, though much gratified with 
what he heard, remained inflexible.^ 

Salviati had written on the afternoon of the 24th. 
He desired to fling himself at the Pope’s feet to wish him 
joy. His fondest hopes had been surpassed. Although 
he had known what was in store for Coligny, he had 
not expected that there would be energy and prudence 
to seize the occasion for the destruction of the rest A 
new era had commenced ; a new compass was required 
for French aflaiis. It was a fair sight to see the Catholics 
in the streets wearing white crosses, and cutting down 
heretics ; and it was thought that, as fast as the news 
spread, &e same thing would be done in all the towns 
of France.* This letter was read before the assembled 
Cardinals at the Venetian palace, and they thereupon 
attended the Pope to a Te Deum in the nearest church.* 

Sept XX, X57a ; Bib. Imp. F. Ft. x6,04o). A 1 ooiriero cbe porto tal nuova 
Nostro S^ore ^ede xoo Scudi oltre li aoo che hcbbc daJl’ Illustrissimo Lorcna, 
che con gxandissinia allegrezza se n’ando subito a dar tal nuova per allegrarsenc 
con Santita (Letter from Rome to the Emperor, Sqpt 6, 1572 ; Vienna 
Archives). 

1 Charles IX. to FerraLt Aug. 24, X572 ; Mackintoflih, iii. 348. 

9 EUe fvax meEveDheusement ayse d’entendre le discours que mondit neneu de 
Beauville luy en feist Lequdl, aprte luy avoir contd le susdit ai&yre, supplia 
sadicte Sainctetd, suyvant la charge ezpresse qa'il avdt do V. M. de vouloir 
concdder, pour le fruict de oeste allegzesse, la dispense du mariage du roy et rqyne 
de Navaxxe, datde de qudques jours avant que les nopoes en feussent fEuetes, 
ensemble Tabsolution pour Messdlgneurs les Cardinaux de Bourbon et de 
RemboOhet, et pour tons les aultres evesques et pnSats qui 7 avoient assistd. . . , 
II nous fdit pour fin response qu'il 7 adviseroit (Ferrals, tti 

* Pensasi che per tutte le dtta di Franda debba seguire il simile, subitoche 
azTivi la nuova ddl* esecutione di Parigi. . , . A N. Sb mi fkcda gratia di bosciar 
i piedi in nome mio, col quale mi rsllqgzo con le viscera del cuore che da piaduto 
alia Dio. MtiL d’ incaminar nd prindpio del suo pondfioato s! fdicemente e 
honoratamente le cose di questo r^o, havendo talmente havuto in protettione 
il R^ e Regina Madre che hanno saputo e potuto sbairare queste pratifere mdid 
con tanta prudenat, in tempo tanto opportune, die tutti lor ribdUi crano sotto 
diiave in gabbia (Salviati, Desp. Aug. 24 ; Thdner, i. 329 ; Mackintosh, iii. 355}. 

* Sexta Sq>tembris, mane, in Senatu Pontifids et Cardinalium lectae sunt 
literae a legato Pontifido e Q^ia scriptae, adrairalium et Huguenotos, destinata 
Regis voluntate atque consensu, truddatos esse, Ea re in eodem Senatu decretum 
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The guns of St Angelo were fired in the evening, and 
the city was illuminated for three nights. To disr^;ard 
the Pope’s will in this respect would have savoured of 
heresy. Gregory XIII. exclaimed that the massacre was 
more agreeable to him than fifty victories of Lepanto. 
For some weeks the news from the French provinces 
sustained the rapture and excitement of the Court^ It 
was hoped that other countries would follow the example 
of France; the Emperor was informed that something of the 
same kind was expected of him.* On the 8 th of September 
the Pope went in procession to the French Church of St. 
Lewis, where three -and -thirty Cardinals attended at a 
mass of thank^ving. On the iith he proclaimed a 
jubilee. In the Bull he said that forasmuch as God had 
armed the King of France to inflict vengeance on the 
heretics for the injuries done to religion, and to punish 
the leaders of the rebellion which had devastated his 

esse, ttt indc recta Pontifux cum Conlituxiiljus in aedem D. Marci concedorut, 
Dooque Opt Max. pro tanto beneficio Bedi Komanae orbique Christinno collato 
gmtios solcumi more n^urut {Scri/t/nw Homa misnm in Capilupi, 1574, u 84). 

< juia Uiu sa pmcdicti mensis Septeinbru D. N. certior foetus fuerul Colif^nium 

PVnnci(U3 Animimlium n poimlo l^irisUm. occimuu fuisse ct cum ito multos ex TJucibus 
et primorilms U|^notnrum huereticorruu eius Bur|uacilju8 Kege ipso Franciao 
approlxuitu, ex ciuo situs mt tnuiquillitntum in dicto Keguo rudituram expulsis 
hncreticLs, iddreo S^u* Sua explisto concistorio descendit od occlcsiam i&incti 
Marci, pmeoedeutu cniou et sec|uuntibus C^ardinalllais ct genudexus ante altare 
nuuos, uU posituni fiuanit KonctisHiuium Kaunuuentum, oravit gmtios Deo agens, 
etinchoavit cantiuido byumum Tc IXnim Mueantii Diariat B. M. Add. 
MSa a6,8ix). 

^ Apr6s qutilqucB autres discours qu'il me feist sur le contentement quo luy et 
le course dcs Curdinaux avoiunt rooeu do lodicte execution fidete ct dcs nouvullcs 
qui joumidlemeut orriroiont «n ceste court de somblablcs executions quo Ton a 
fidetc et font encore plusieurs villes do vostre royauxnc, qui, & dire la vdritd, 
sont les nouvciles ics plus agrdablcs que Jo pense qu'on oust socu apporter cn ccste 
vlllc, .sndicle Sainctutd pour fin me ccaunuuidn dc vous cscriro que cost dv^iiieincnt 
luy n estd cent fois plus ogrdable quo cinciuontu victoircs semblubles d ccllc que 
oculx de la ligue olitiiulrent Taundc pass^ contic le 'I'urcq, no voulnnt oublier 
vous dire. Sire, les oomniondcmens cstroicts qu*il nous feist dtous, inesnicnicut nux 
fniii90is d'en fairu feu dc j(^, et qui nc I'cust foiot oust mtd senty de la foy ( Ferrals, 
ui su/^nt). 

^ l\itta Roma std in nllc'gria cli trd fatto ct frd 1 pift grand! si dice, cbe '1 Rd di 
Fbxutiia ha insegnato cilli Principi cbristianl cb’ hiuiiio dc siniili vussiilli 116 stati 
loro a libemrsone, ct diouuo ciic vostro Mnestd O-sara dovrcblxs castigare il 
conte Pakitiuo tanto nemUx) della Seronissima cm d’ Austria, et delia Keligione 

ohe a un tempo vcndioirabim Ic timte ingiuric ba fatto detto Palatiuo all?^iesa 
di Dio, et poveri Christiani, (st alia Maustd Vostrn et sua Casa Serenissima 
spressando U suoi edltti et couuiiandnniomi, et privorlo dell* elettione dcl- 
rimperio et darlo al Duea di Bavicro (Cusuno to the Emperor, Romo, SejTt. 
6 , xgya; Vieiuui Areliives). 
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kingdom, Catholics should pray that he might have grace 
to pursue his auspicious enterprise to the end, and so 
complete what he had begun so welL^ Before a month 
had passed Vasari was summoned from Florence to 
decorate the hall of kings with paintings of the massacre.’ 
The work was pronounced his meisterpiece ; and the 
shameful scene may still be traced upon the wall, where, 
for three centuries, it has insulted every pontiff that 
entered the Sixtine Chapel 

The story that the Huguenots had perished because 
they were detected plotting the King’s death was known 
at Rome on the 6th of September. While the sham edict 
and the imaginary trial served to confirm it in the eyes of 
Europe, Catherine and her son took care that it should 
not deceive the Pope. Thqr assured him that they meant 
to disr^^rd the edict To excuse his sister’s marriage, 
the King pleaded that it had been concluded for no object 
but vengeance ; and he promised that there would soon 
be not a heretic in the country.* This was corroborated 
by Salviati. As to the proclaimed toleration, he knew 
that it was a device to disarm foreign enmity, and prevent 
a popular commotion. He testified that the Queen spoke 
truly when she said that she had confided to him, long 
before, the real purpose of her daughter’s engagement* 

1 The Boa, as pnbUdied In Paris, is printed Strype ^ Parker, iU. 
197). La prima occasioiM che a dd lo mosse fti per lo stratagemma fatto da 
Carlo Nono Chriatianisaimo R6 di FraxidA contra Coligno Ammiraglio, capo 
d' Ugonotti, et auoi seguad, tagliati a peaai in Parigi (Ciappi, Vita di Grmrio 
X//I., X596, p. 63). 

* Vasari to Oct, g, 1570 ; March 5, 1573 ; to Fhmcesco Medid, 

Noj. 17, IST* ; Gaye, Cartel d ArHsU, ffl. 308, 366, 341. 

* Indubltatamente non ai osaervarA interamente, bavendomi in qnesto modo, 

panto che tome dall* audiensa promesao il Rh, imponendomi di dame conto in 
sno nome a Nostro Signore, di vdlere in breve tempo Uberaxe il R^o daUi 
Ugonotd. . . . Mi ba parlato ddla dispenaa, escosandosi non baw fatlo il 
Paientado per ultro. che per Uberarsi da aud inimid (Salviati, IDesp. Sept 3, 
S^t a, Oct. IX, 1573). ' » r r o. 

^ Sivededier edittononeasendoo8servatonedapopoU,nfidalprindpe>non 
h per pigliar piede (Salviati, Deap. Sept 4). Qual Regina in prpgresao di tempo 
intende pur non solo di xevocaze tal editto, ma per mesao ddla gluatitla di restituir 
la £sde cattolica ndl* antica osservansa, perendogli die nessuno ne debba dubitare 
adesso, ^ hanno £atto morire 1* ammiraglio con tanti altri hnoxnini di valoie, con- 
forme ai raggion am enti altre volte bavuti con easo meoo a Bles, et 

trattando del perentodo di Navarra, et ddl' altre cose die correvano in quei tempi, 
il che essendo vero, ne posso rendme teatimoniansa, e a Nostro Signore o a tutto 
a mondo (Aug. 37 ; Thdner, L 339, 330). 
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He exposed the hollow pretence of the plot He 
announced that its existence would be established by 
formalities of law, but added that it was so notoriously 
false that none but an idiot could believe in it^ 
Gregory g^ve no countenance to the official falsehood. 
At the reception of the French ambassador, Ram- 
bouillet, on ^e 23 rd of December, Muretus made his 
famous speecL He said that there could not have 
been a happier beginning for a new pontificate, and 
alluded to the fabulous plot in the tone exacted of 
French officials. The Secretary, Boccapaduli, replying 
in behalf of the Pope, thanked the King for destro3dng 
the enemies of Christ; but strictly avoided the con- 
ventional fable.’ 

Cardinal Orsini went as L^te to France. He had 
been appointed in August, and he was to try to turn 
the Kin^s course into that line of policy from which he 
had strayed under Protestant guidance; He had not left 
Rome when the events occurred which altered the whole 
situation. Orsini was now charged with felicitations, and 
was to urge Charles not to stop half-way.’ An ancient 
and obsolete ceremonial was suddenly revived ; and the 
Cardinals accompanied him to the Flaminian gat&’ ThLs 
journey of Orsini, and the pomp with whidr it was 
surrounded, were exceedingly unwelcome at Paris. It 
was likely to be taken as proof of that secret understand- 
ing with Rome which threatened to rend the delicate web 
in which Charles was striving to hold the confidence of 

^ Desp. Sept, a, 1578, 

^ Thu reply of Boocapoduli is printed in French, with the tnuishition of the 
oration of Muretus, l-^ris, 1573. 

* Tccfverh, lo cose cosi lien disposte, die dumrii poea fiittica in ottcaior qud 
tonto si rltisidem per Sun Ikntitudine, ansi haverd pih presto da rinftnitiar quclla 
Maestd Cbristionissimn di cost buona et sent’ opetrn, ha fatto for, chc da dumre 
molta fiitica in persunderli 1 ' unione con la Santa Chiesa Romnna (Cuwino to tlie 
Emperor, Rome, Se|>t 6). Sereno {Comment, ieUaguerra di Cipre^ p. 3B9) ondov 
staiAds the mission in the same light 

^ Omnes mulas ascendentes cappis et galoris pontificallljus induti assoeianint 
Rflama p, Cardinalem Undntun l^egatuin usque ad portam Slominiam et extra 
cam uM ftetis multis reverentiis eum iM roliquenmt, }uxta litum antiquum in 
oeremoniali lifaro deseriptum qui longo tempore intermLunis fherat, ita Pontifiee 
iubente in Condstorio hodierno {MnoanHi IHaria), Ista associatio fkiit determinata 
in ConolBtorio vocatis X. Gardinalibus et ex imprerriso exoquuti fuimus {C, JPirmani 
Diarith a M. Add. MSa 8448). 
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the Protestant world.^ He requested that the L^ate 
might be recalled ; and the Pope was willing that there 
should be some delay. While Orsini tarried on his way, 
Gregory’s reply to the announcement of the massacre 
arrived at Paris. It was a great consolation to himself, 
he said, and an extraordinary grace vouchsafed to 
Christendom. But he desired, for the glory of God 
and the good of France, that the Huguenots should be 
extirpated utterly ; and with that view he demanded the 
revocation of the ^ict When Catherine knew that the 
Pope was not yet satisfied, and sought to direct the 
actions of the King, she could hardly restrain her rage. 
Salviati had never seen her so furious. The words had 
hardly passed his lips when she exclaimed that she 
wondered at such designs, and was resolved to tolerate 
no interference in the government of the kingdom. She 
and her son were Catholics from conviction, and not 
through fear or influence. Let the Pope content himself 
with that* The Nuncio had at once foreseen that the 
court, after crushing the Huguenots, would not become 
more amenable to the counsels of Rome. He wrot^ on 
the very day of St Bartholomew, that the King would be 
very jealous of his authority, and would exact obedience 
from both sides alike. 

At this untoward juncture Orsini appeared at Court 
To Charles, who had done so much, it seemed unreason- 
able that he should be asked for more. He represented 
to Orsini that it was impossible to eradicate all the 
remnants of a faction which had been so strong. He 
had put seventy thousand Huguenots to the sword ; and, 
if he had shown compassion to the rest It was in order 
that th^ might become good Catholics.' 

^ Mette in oonddctadoDe alia Sutltii Sua dbe lumado depntato un Legato 
apoBtolico sii la xnorte ddl' ammiFag^, et altri capi Ugonotti, ha &tti ammassare 
a Parigi, saria per metterla in xnolto sospetto et ditfidenaa ddli Ptindpi Protea- 
tanti, et deUa Regira d* Inghiltem, ch' dla foase d’ aocordacon la sede Apostolica, 
et Piindpi Gattolid per &rli gniena, i quali oerca d' acquettar con aceertarli 
tutti, che non ha &tto arnTnaarar 1 ’ ammhaglio et suoi segiiad per conto 
Religione (Cusano to the Emperor, Sept 97). 

* Salviati, Desp. Sept. 99, X579. 

» Charles IX. to S. Goard, Oct s» * 57 * ; Chani&re, Hi. 330. Ne poteva , 
esser bastante sqgno 1* haver qgli doppo la mozte ddl' Ammiraglio fatto nn editto, 
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The hidden thoughts which the Court of Rome bctra3red 
by its conduct ou this memorable occasion have brought 
upon the Pope himself an amount of hatred greater than 
he deserved. Gregory XIII. appears as a pale figure 
between the two strongest of the modem Popes, without 
the intense zeal of the one and the ruthless volition of 
the other. He was not prone to large conceptions or 
violent resolutions. He had been converted late in life to 
the spirit of the Tridentine Reformation ; and when he 
showed rigour it was thought to be not in his character, 
but in the counsels of those who influenced him.^ He 
did not instigate the crime, nor the atrocious sentiments 
that hailed it In the religious struggle a frenzy had 
been kindled which made weakness violent, and turned 
good men into prodigies of ferocity ; and at Rome, where 
every loss inflicted on Catholicism and every wound was 
felt, the belief that, in dealing with heretics, murder is 
better than toleration prevailed for half a century. The 
predecessor of Gr^ory had been Inquisitor-General. In hi.s 
eyes Protestants were worse than Prgans, and Lutherans 
more dangerous than other Protestants.* The Capuchin 
preacher, Pistoja, bore witnc.ss that men were hanged and 
quartered almost daily at Rome ;* and Pius declared that 
he would release a culprit guilty of a hundred murders 
rather than one obstinate heretic* He seriously contem- 
plated razitg the town of Faenza because it was infested 
with religious error, and he recommended a similar 
expedient to the King of France* He adjured him to 

cho in tutti i del auo regno fosscro pORti a fil di spadn qiuinti heretic! vi si 
trovossero, ondo in podii gionii n* enuio stoii oiumossati sottauta mllla c d* iivou* 
tnggio (CienreUi, y%fa di Gr^riX///,; Platina, Vtie dd 17x5, 59ft). 

^ n tonguno quasiche in filo et tt noocfisitano a for cose contra la sun nntum e 
la sua voIontA. pctfvfoe S. h acinpre stato cli nntum piocevolo 0 doloe {HtltUiom 
di Grt^rio Xf/l, \ Knnko, App. 80). Faict Cardinal par le |}a|)e ]*ie 

IV., le xs** (le Mars 1559. leciucd on Ic erdnnt, dit riu'il n'avoit enhS un cnrdiiutl 
alns un pa])e (KcnmliE to Charles IX., May 14, 1579 }. 

t $nitta Dominus Noster dixit uullam (»noordiaui vcl pacom delxtre neo poise 
esse inter nos ct Iierctioos, et cum eis nullum fotxlus ineundmn et luilKuulum . . . 
verisiimum est dexorioros esse haorotioos gentUlbus, (io quod sunt ndco txxrvcrsi et 
obstinati, ut propemodum inildeles siut {Xefa ConMoriaUa, June z8, 1571 ; !iil>. 
Imn. F. Lat. i9,56x). 

’ Ognigiomo facevaimpiecareesciunrtare omuno, oraun altro (Cantb, U. 4x0}. 

* lejfaHoni di Strrhiorit 436, 443. 

* £lle desire infiniment que vosire Mnjost^ foce (luelque resientement |dus 
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hold no intercourse with the Huguenots, to make no terms 
with them, and not to observe the terms he had made. 
He required that thqr should be pursued to the death, 
that not one should be spared under any pretence^ that 
all prisoners should suffer death.^ He threatened Charles 
with the punishment of Saul when he forebore to extermi- 
nate the Amaleldtes.* He told him that it was bis 
mission to avenge the injuries of the Lord, and that 
nothing is more cruel than mercy to the impious ‘ When 
he sanctioned the murder of Elizabeth he proposed that it 
^ould be done in execution of his sentence against her.* 
It became usual with those who meditated assassination 
or regicide on the plea of religion to look upon the 
representatives of Rome as their natural advisers. On the 
aistof Januaiy 1 591, a young Capuchin cam^ by permission 
of his superiors, to Sega, Bishop of Piacenza, then Nuncio 
at Faria He said that he was inflamed with the desire 
of a martyr's death ; and having been assured by divines 
that it would be meritorious to kill that heretic and tyrant, 
Henry of Navarre, he asked to be dispensed from the rule 
of his Order while he prepared his measures and watched 
his opportunity. The Nuncio would not do this without 
authority from Rome; but the prudence courage and 
humility which he discerned in the friar made him believe 
that the design was really inspired from above. To make 
this certain, and to remove all scruples, he submitted the 
matter to the Fope^ and asked his blessing upon it, 
promising that whatever he decided should be executed 
with all discretion.' 


qn'dle n’a tUet juiques i oeite benn oontre oeox qni Ini font la gnom, emnm« 
de laser qudlqiies-unes de leors principales maisons pour une perpdtiudle xiMSmoyre 
(BrabouUIet to Charles IX., Rome, Jan. 17, 1569 ; Bib. Imp, F. Fr, 17,980). 

1 Pius V. to Catherine, April 13, 1569. 

* Pius V. to Charles IX., March 98, 1569. 

’ Sa SaJnctet8 m'a diet que j'escrive k vostre majesty quo ioelle se souvienne 
qu’elle combat pour la querdle ^ Dieu, et que oeste 4 die de fiiire ses vengeances 
(Rmbouillet to Charles IX., Rome, March 14* 1569 ; Mb. Imp. F. PV. 16,039). 
Nihil est emm ea pietate misericordioque emddius, quae in inipios ct ultima 
suppKcia meritos confertur (Pius V. to Charles IX., Oct ao, 1569). 

* Comspamianeg Oe PhUippg //., it iSg. 

* Inspirato pih d* un anno & di espone la vita al mortirio col procumre la 
liberatione ddla rdigione, et ddle patxia per mesxo della moitc del timnno, et 
amicurato da Theologi che il &tto saiia stato merltorio, non ne haveva con lutto 
cibmaipotutootteneredasuperioiisuoilalicensaodispensa. . . . lo qiuintunque 
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The same ideas pervaded the Sacred G)1I^ under 
Gr^iy. There are letters of profuse cong^tulation by 
the Cardinals of Lorraine, Este, and PellevA Bourbon 
was an accomplice before the fact Granvelle condemned 
not the act but the delay. Ddfino and Santorio approved. 
The Cardinal of Alessandria had refused the King’s gift 
at Bbis, and had opposed his wishes at the conclave. 
Circumstances were now so much altered that the ring 
was offered to him again, and this time it was accepted.^ 
The one disisentient from the chorus of applause is said to 
have been Montalta His conduct when he became Pope 
makes it very improbable ; and there is no good authority 
for the story. But Leti has it, who is so far from a 
panegyrist that it deserves mention. 

The theory which was framed to justify these practices 
has done more than plots and massacres to cast discredit 
on the Catholica This theory was as follows : Con- 
firmed heretics must be rigorously punished whenever it 
can be done without the probability of greater evil to 
religion. Where that is feared, the penalty may be 
suspended or delayed for a season, provided it be inflicted 
whenever the danger is past* Treaties made vdth heretics, 
and promises given to them must not be kept, because 
sinful promises do not bind, and no agreement is lawful 
which may injure religion or ecclesiastical authority. No 

mi sia pfliBO di trovarlo picno di tale humiltii, prudensi, spirito et core che 
niguiscono ebe questa sia inspimtioxio veramente piuttosto dhe temcritfi o 
non cognoBcondo tuttavia di potergli<da conoodere 1' ho pemioso a tomamsne nel 
suo oovento mcoomnmndiursi a Dio et attendere all' obbudiensa dolli auoi atiperiori 
finchb io attendossi dollo nanenso o ri^sa del Papa cite huvorei interixillato laar 
la saa onnta besneditione, m quesato sjdrito sip voramento da Dio donde n potift 
oonjtittumre die sia vcneiido approvnto da Sua e perci6 snid, pih sieuro da 
usscre CHCgttilo. . . . Kc«sta bora die V. S. 111 "^ mi fiivorisca di eommunicare a 
53 . R il COSO, et scrivermene come la supidlco quanto prinia por duplicate ot 
triplicate lettere la sua santa detwniinadoncassieumndosi che {)er quanto sorii in 
me il ncqotio san\ trattato con la debita circumspetiono (fiSega* Desp. l^s, Jun. 
as* < 591 1 clceiphorccl in Rome, March ad). 

^ Femils to Charles IX., Not. x 8, Dttc. ag, T578. 

* De Castro, IJfJmia UuenK Punithme^ 1547, p. xrp. lure Divino obliguitur 
eos extirparo, si nlMqiic maiori incommodo possint (lAnoelotttu, //aeretiam qmn 
ptrCaMieum 16x5, p. 579). Ubi quid indulgeudum sit, mtio semper eioota 
habeatur, on Rdigioui ICcolesine, ot Rdpulilicae quid vice mutua aooedot quod 
majorls sit momenti, et plus produsso jioHsit (Pamelius, De Peiig, divenU nan 
admUtendhf X589, p. r59), Contogium istud sio gmssatum est, ut oorrupta massa 
non lent antiquisiimas leges, severitiisquc tiintispcr remittenda sit (Possevinus, 
Animadv, in TAuanumi Zocbarinc, Her IMiemriitmt p. gax). 
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civil power may enter into engagements which impede the 
free scope of the Church’s law.^ It is part of the punish- 
ment of heretics that faith shall not be kept with them.* 
It is even mercy to kill them that they may sin no more.' 

Such were the precepts and the examples by which 
the French Catholics learned to confound pie^ and 
ferocity, and were made ready to immolate their country- 
men. During the civil war an association was formed in 
the South for the purpose of making war upon the 
Huguenots ; and it was fortified by Pius V. with blessings 
and indulgences. “ We doubt no^” it proclaimed, " that 
we shall be victorious over these enemies of God and of 
all humankind; and if we fall, our blood will be as a 
second baptism, by which, without impedimenl^ we shall 
join the other martyrs straightway in heavea” * Monluc, 
who told Alva at Bajronne that he had never spared an 
enemy, was shot through the face at the si^ of Rabasteins. 
Whilst he believed that he was dying, they came to tell 
him that the place was taken. " Thank God 1 ” he said, 
“that I have lived long enough to behold our victory; 
and now I care not for death. Go back, I beseech you, 
and give me a last proof of friendship, by seeing that not 
one man of the garrison escapes alive.’’* When Alva 
had defeated and captured Genlis; and expected to make 
many more Huguenot prisoners in the garrison of Mons, 
Charles IX. wrote to Mondoucet “ that it would be for the 
service of God, and of the King of Spain, that they should 
die. If the Duke of Alva answers that this is a tacit 
request to have all the prisoners cut to pieces, you will 
tell him that that is what he must do, and that he will 


^ aseenkol mlla nSone panoiMom est, hnareticls lioondam tribuera 

iiaereMi suu dooend^ atqoe adeo eontiaotns ilte Isfaistns, ... SI quid Frinoeps 
wecnlatli attenM in pnMtudidum Bodeilastiaae potastatii, mit contra com aliquid 
statuat et pacsscatnrp pactum illud nullum ftiturum (R Sweertfi, Z >8 JPid§ 
MtuTBUeis servanda, x6xx, p. 36). 

• Ad poenam quoque portinet et odium haeretiooram quod fides illls data 
servanda non sit (iSmancha, Inst, Catk, pp, 46. 5a). 

• Si nolint convcrti, eacpedit eos dtius toUere e medio, ne gmvius postca 
^mn^tur, unde non militat contra mansuetudinem ohristianain, occidera 
Haeretioos, quin potius est opus m aidmaft misericordiae (Loncdottus, n. mqI 

* De Rosoy. Annabsde Toulouse, a 65, ‘ ^ 

* I’®* s. xsfiss Paf- A GmutiM*, ix. aSS ; Commatl. d* 
Monluc, liL 425. 
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injure both himself and all Christendom if he fails to do 
it”^ This request also reached Alva through Spain. 
Philip wrote on the maig[in of the despatch that; if he 
had not yet put them out of the world, he must do so 
immediately, as there could be no reason for delay.’ The 
same thought occurred to others. On the 22nd of July 
Salviati writes that it would be a serious blow to the 
faction if Alva would kill his prisoners ; and Granvelle 
wrote that, as th^ were all Huguenots, it would be well 
to throw them all into the river.* 

Where these sentiments prevailed, Ghr^iy XIIL was 
not alone in deploring that the work had been but half 
done. After the first explosion of gratified surprise men 
perceived that the thing was a failure, and began to call 
for more. The clergy of Rouen Cathedral instituted 
a procession of thank^ving, and prayed that the King 
might continue what he had so virtuously b<^n, until 
all France should profess one faith.* There are signs 
that Charles was tempted at one moment, during the 
month of October, to follow up the blow.* But he died 
without pursuing the design ; and the hopes were turned 
to his successor. When Henry III. passed through Italy 
on his way to assume the crown, there were some who 
hoped that the Pope would induce him to set resolutely 
about the extinction of the Huguenots. A petition was 
addressed to Gr^ry for this purpose, in which the 
writer sayu that hitherto the French court has erred on 
the side of mercy, but that the new king might make 
good the error if rejecting that pernicious maxim that 
noble blood spilt weakens a kingdom, he would appoint 
an execution which would be cruel only in appearance, 
but in reality glorious and holy, and destre^ the heretics 
totally, sparing neither life nor properly.* Similar 

1 Chnrlcs IX. to Mondouoet, Aug. 3X» 1578 ; Com^ Xendu, iv. 349. 

* BuHeXns dg Bruxelks^ xvi. 85^ 

* Gmnvollo to Morillon, Stein, xx, 1578 ; Micboleti p. 475. 

^ VlociuAt, Hi. 137. 

* Walsiiigham to Smith, Nov. x, 1578 ; Digges. p. 879. Xta enim itAtutoxn Ab 
niii fuit die 87 Octobrie (Bexa, Dec. 3, 1578 ; ///. vM Hfp, Sgl dax). 1a 
Mothe, V. 164 ; Faiistino Tosho, ilhtarig dg fMstri igmpi, 1583, p* 343. 

* JDisgono di Afontignot TerragiM A Grgggrh Xitl , ; TkgsauH JPoHHci 
CmHn, x6i 8, pp. 73*7^. 
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exhortations were addressed from Rome to Henty him- 
self by Muzio, a la}anan who had gained repute among 
other things, by controversial writings, of which Pius V. 
said that they had preserved the faith in whole districts, 
and who had been charged with the task of refuting the 
Centuriators. On the 17th of July 1574, Muzio wrote 
to the King that all Italy waited in reliance on his justice 
and valour, and besought him to spare neither old nor 
young and to r^ard neither rank nor ties of bloodJ 
These hopes also were doomed to disappointment ; and 
a Frenchman, writing in the year of Henry’s death, 
laments over the cruel clemency and inhuman mercy that 
reigned on St Bartholomew’s Day.^ 

This was not the general opinion of the Catholic 
world. In Spain and Italy, where hearts were hardened 
and consciences corrupted by the Inquisition ; in Switzer- 
land, where the Catholics lived in suspicion and dread of 
their Protestant neighbours ; among ecclesiastical princes 
in Germany, whose authority waned as fast as their subjects 
abjured their faith, the massacre was welcomed as an act 
of Christian fortitude. But in France itself the great 
mass of the people was struck with consternation.* 
“Which maner of proceedings," writes Walsingham on 
the 1 3th of September, “ is by the Catholiques themselves 
utterly condemned, who desire to depart hence out of 
this country, to quit themselves of this strange kind of 
government, for that th^ see here none can assure 
themselves of either goods or life." Even in places still 
steeped in mourning for the atrocities suffered at the 
hands of Huguenots during the civil war, at Ntmes, for 
instancy the King’s orders produced no act of vengeance: 
At Carcassonne the ancient seat of the Inquisition, the 
Catholics concealed the Protestants in their houses.* In 

1 Infin dw nevlwa grande, ojieddodU loro, ouU non to maaduasanoiniilelp 

{Littm da Muho, 1590, p. aga). 

* CoD)^ ttonqnes, dsaUtec, nepordoimeci parao* npamis, prlnceaetaidilatii, 

ny a qualque personne de qudqoa condition qu'ili aotont (D*OrUans. jPnmier 
fmurtiistmmi daCaOaiguis Angbit CaiteHqms, *S90. B. 13J, 

Dotim that Otoitoi had dlqtlayad an extreme benignity reeun in ninny 

T****? ■ *t?“*.* *“T>“** meanre de etomenoo" (Lo hMie de 

Iiaval fftshtre des Thntbles^ 15761 p. sa?). 

• SerranuSi Comment, iv. 51. • Bouges, HUtoiro de Carcassmuie, p, 343, 
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Provence the news from L3mns and the corpses that came 
down in the poisoned waters of the Rhone awakened 
nothii^ but horror and compassion.^ Sir Thomas Smith 
wrote to Walsingham that in England “ the minds of the 
most number are much alienated from that nation, even 
of the very Papists.” * At Rome itself Zufiiga pronounced 
the treachery of which the French were boasting unjustifi- 
able, even in the case of heretics and rebels ; ’ and it was 
felt as an outrage to public opinion when the murderer 
of Coligny was presented to the Pope.* The Emperor 
was filled with grief and indignation. He smd that the 
King and Queen-mother would live to learn that nothing 
could have been more iniquitously contrived or executed : 
his uncle Charles V., and his father Ferdinand, had made 
war on the Protestants, but they had never been gfuilty 
of so cruel an act* At that moment Maximilian was 
sedeing the crown of Poland for his son ; and the events 
in France were a weapon in his hands against his rival, 
Anjou. Even the Czar of Muscovy, Ivan the Terrible, 
replying to his letters, protested that all Christian princes 
must lament the barbarous and needless shedding of so 
much innocent blood. It was not the rivalry of the 
moment that animated Maximilian. His whole life 
proves him to have been an enemy of violence and 
cruelty; and his celebrated letter to Schwendi, written 
long after, shows that his judgment remsuned unchanged. 
It was the Catholic Emperor who roused the Lutheran 
Elector of Saxony to something like resentment of the 
butchery in France.* 

^ Sommain de kt F^ltwie commise d Lym, A oontfsmpomiy tract reprinted by 
Oomm, x8it8, p. eax. 

^ On this point Smith may lie trusted rather than l^irker ( Ctnrespmetetieet p. 399). 

3 JiuUeiins de liruxeltes, xvi. 249. 

* Qui 6 venuto qudlo chc dette 1* orchibusata all' omminii^io di hViuiciii, ct it 
stato Gondotto dal Cardiiud di Lorena et dall’ Ambosciutor di Franoiu, al jiapii. 
A mold non 6 pisiciuto che costui sin visnuto in Komn (Pruhixsro Count Arco to 
the KmiKTor, Rome, Nov. 15, 157a ; Vienna Archives). 

B Zufiign to Philip, March 4, X573; Arvd, deC Empire^ K. X53X, B. 35, 70, 
ZuAiga heoxd it from Lomiino; 

* Et est tonte In disjmte encores sur les demiers Miemens de la France, 
centre leiquals I'Klccteur est beniiuoup plus aigru cju'il n'estoyt h, iiion aultre voyafte, 
elepuys qu'U a oste en I'escole h Vienne (S^oinberg to Bnilortf May xa, 1573 ; 
Groen, iv. App. 76). 
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For the Lutherans were not disposed to recognise the 
victims of Charles IX. as martyrs for the Protestant cause. 
During the wars of religion Lutheran auxiliaries were led 
by a Saxon prince^ a margrave of Baden, and other 
German magnates, to aid the Catholic forces in putting 
down the heresy of Calvin. These feelings were so well 
known that the French Government demanded of the 
Duke of Wirtembeigr the surrender of the Huguenots who 
hnH fled into his dominions.^ Lutheran divines flattered 
themselves at first with the belief that it was the 
Calvinistic error, not the Protestant truth, that had 
invited and received the blow.* The most influential of 
them, Andrea^ declared that the Huguenots were not 
martyrs but rebels, who had died not for religion but 
sedition ; and he bade the princes beware of the contagion 
of their spirit, which had deluged other lands with blood. 
When Elizabeth proposed a league for the defence of 
Protestantism, the North German divines protested against 
an alliance with men whose crime was not only relig[iou8 
error but blasphemous obstinacy, the root of many dread- 
ful heresies. The very proposal, they said, argued a 
disposition to prefer humrm succour rather than the word 
of God.' When another invitation came flora Henry of 
Navarre, the famous divine Chemnitz declared union with 
the disciples of Calvin a useless abomination.* 

The very men whose own brethren had perished in 
France were not hearty or unanimous in execrating the 
deed.' There were Huguenots who thought that their 
party had brought ruin on itself, tty provoking its enemies, 
and following the rash counsels of ambitious men.' This 

> Satfler, GtieUMt «m W Ur temltrjr, r, 33. 

^ Audio quosdam etiam nostralium thoologomm caruentam istom nuptionini 
feralium odebrationexu pertinadae Gallorum in soniel rooepta do sacmmoiitallbus 
mjBteriis sententia acoqptam referre et praetor illos pciti ncminoni iioitmiuxo 
(Steinberger to C»tO| Nov. 03, 157a ; GiUet, Craio wn !i. 519}. 

’ Ht^pOi Gesekiehia des dauisekan Proiestaniimus, iv. 37, 47 1 49 - 

* Haic£feld, Martin CkaamiiM, p. 137. 

^ Sunt taxnen qui hoc furtum ot oxouasre ot deiisndm tentont (Snllingirr tn 
Hotoman, Oct xx, 157a ; Hotoman, JSpis. 35). 

* Nec dubium est melius cum ipsis actum fmsso, si quemodmodum a {irmcliiiu 
institueraat, cum dlsciplinam ecdesiasticam introduxerOf viros modcstus ct pitin 
venoque rofonnationis cupidos tantum in suos coctus adiuisissont, roiuctis 

L 
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was the opinion of their chief, Theodore Beza, himsel£ 
Six wedcs before, he wrote that they were gaining in 
numbers but losing in quality, and he feared lest, after 
destroying superstition, th^ should destroy religion : 
"Valde metuo ne superstition! successerit impietas.”* 
And afterwards he declared that nobody who had known 
the state of the French Protestants could deny that it was 
a most just judgment upon them* 

Beza held very stringent doctrines touching the duty 
of the civil m^istrate to repress religious error. He 
thought that heresy is worse than murder, and that the 
good of society requires no crime to be more severely 
punished.' He declared toleration contrary to revealed 
religion and the constant tradition of the Church, and 
taught that lawful authority must be obeyed, even by 
those whom it persecutes. He expressly recognised this 
function in Catholic States, and ui^ed Sigismund not to 
rest until he had got rid of the Socinians in Poland ; ' but 
he could not prevail against the vehement resistance of 
Cardinal Hosius. It was embarrassing to limit these 
principles when th^ were applied against his own Church. 
For a moment Beza doubted whether it had not received 
its death-blow in Franca But he did not qualify the 
propositions which were open to be inteiproted so fatally,* 
or deny that his people, by thdr vices, if not by their 
errors, had deserved what they had suffered. 

Tlte applause which greeted their fate came not from 
the Catholics generally, nor from the Catholics alone. 
While the Protestants were ready to palliate or excuse it, 
the majority of the Catholics who were not under the 

pctulAiitilnts m fi^rvidls in^rnils, qitac cos in diros tumultusi ut incxtrlcalslia mala 
cunieucrant (T)iuothus» IH Hello Civilly 1582, p. 243). 

1 lie»i to 'niius, July 5, 1572 ; iU, vir* lifp, HicL 607. 

* QuotitiS auteni cf;o hacc iiisc pnicdixi 1 quotioH pnicmonui I Hcd sic 1 )(k> 
visum fSHt, iustissimLs de causis imto, ci tomcn fcnvntori to 'I'ilitis, Sept tp, 
ac572i 614). Nihil istoram non iustissimo iudicio nccidcm tiocttssit (*st ftituri, qtd 
Qallisruni statum norunt (lioxa to C:mto, Aiq;. 26, 1573 ; GiiUtt, ii. 521). 

* Ut niihi cjuidian nuiKis altsurclc fnciini vicUiintur cjuiuti bi s»cri 1 i>{;nK {Mrricidns 
puniendos negtirciit, qiium sint Ibtis oinnibuh luutrctici infliiitis isirtibus doteriorea 
. . . Xn tmllos unquom homines severius qiuun in htuYifticos, bhmphemos et 
impioi debet animadverUve {/Je llaerelide J^uniendU^ Tract IIimL i. X43, 152). 

* Thiol^, 1575, f}. 338. 

* Iksa to Wittgonstcin» Pcutccust, 1583 ; ITHcdliUiderf 143. 
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direct influence of Madrid or Rome realised the inexpi- 
able horror of the crime. But the desire to defend what 
the P<^ approved survived sporadically, when the old 
fierceness of dogmatic hatred was extinct A generation 
passed without any perceptible change in the judgment 
of Rome. It was a common charge against De Thou 
that he had condemned the blameless act of Charles IX. 
The blasphemies of the Huguenots, said one of his critics^ 
were more abominable than their retribution.^ His 
History was put on the Index; and Cardinal Barbcrini 
let him know that he was condemned because he not only 
favoured Protestants to the detriment of Catholics, but 
had even disapproved the Massacre of St Bartholomew.* 
Eudsemon-Johannes, the fiiend of Bellarmine, pronounces 
it a pious and charitable act, which immortalised its 
author.' Another Jesuit, Bompiani, says that it was 
grateful to Gregory, because it was likely to relieve the 
Church.' The well-known apology for Charles IX. by 
Naudd is based rather on political than religious grounds ; 
but his contemporary Guyon, whose History of Orleans 
is pronounced by the censors full of sound doctrine and 
pious sentiment, deems it unworthy of Catholics to speak 
of the murder of heretics as if it were a crime, because^ 
when done under lawful authority, it is a blessed thing.* 
When Innocent XI. refused to approve the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, Frenchmen wondered that be 
should so far depart from the example which was kept 
before him by one of the most conspicuous ornaments 


* Lobo de SDvds to De "niou, July 7, x6x6 ; SisMn, *v. 371 ; J. B. Gollus, 
loiA p. 435. 

* Le Cardinal Bnrberin, que je tiens pour Senriteur du Roy. a porld fmnche- 

pent tnr oeste affidre, et m'a dit qu’H eroyoit pnsqn’imponibla qn'fl le troove 
jamra rem^^BvousiieUToaleeiecoinmeuccr; disnnt quo denub te eommenee- 
^t jusqui la fin vona uoui estei monstrd dn tout pnnionnd eontra 00 qui oet 
de Ihonnenret de lagnndenr del’Eglbe, qu’ll w trouvem dans witte bbtoira 
que vons m parlw Jamab des CathbUquet qa’amo dn n^trb et de la lennww. de 
cm de la i^on ; que nesme vons aves bbsmd oe que fen Mcmd-m . u 
WM^de'niouv«Mtoi)ixeavoltapprouv<,qule8tIa& Bnithelemy(DolMvus 
^ *8* *8** ! Imp. F. Dupuy, Sxa). 

•JStsAtirt eFOrlians, pp. 421. 424. 
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of his palace^ The old spirit was deca}dng fast in 
France, and the superb indignation of Bossuet fairly 
expresses the general opinion of his time. Two works were 
published on the medals of the Popes, by a French and 
an Italian writer. The Frenchman awkwardly palliates 
the conduct of Gregory XIII.; the Italian heartily 
defends it* In Italy it was still dangerous ground. 
Muratori dirinks from pronouncing on the question,* 
while Cienfuegos, a Jesuit whom his Order esteemed one 
of the most distinguished Cardinals of the day, judges 
that Charles IX died too soon for his fame.* Tempesti, 
who lived under the enlightened rule of Benedict XIV., 
accuses Catherine of having arrested the slaughter, in 
order that some cause should remain to create a demand 
for her counsela* The German Jesuit Biner and the 
Papal historian Piatti, just a century ago, are among 
the last downright apologists.* 

Then there was a change. A time came when the 
Catholics, having long relied on force, were compelled to 
appeal to opiniotu That which had been defiantly 
acknowledged and defended required to be ingeniously 
explained away. The same motive which had justified 
the murder now prompted the lie: Men shrank from the 
conviction that the rulers and restorers of their Church 
had been murderers and abetters of murder, and that so 
much infamy had been coupled with so much zeal They 
feared to say that the most monstrous of crimes had been 
solemnly approved at Rome, lest they should devote the 
Papacy to the execration of mankind. A swarm of facts 
were invented to meet the difficulty: The victims were 
insignificant in number; they were slain for no reason 

1 Gennoin to Brutagnti, Romo, Dec. 94, 1685; Valcsry, deAfaiillon, 

i. 199. 

> Ou Molinct, Hist Pont. ptrNumUmain, 16791 93 * Quorraanii Numismaia 
i. 336. 

* Annali dT Halia tul aim. Xi;79. 

* iSi havusTA nsspinulo nuM tionipo, huviem (laelo a eutciiclcr nl mundo, qoc 
avia Roy m la Frauda, y Dios en Israd (Vida do S. Pnuteiseo Do Bmja^ 446), 

« yigadtSistoV.,u XZ 9 . 

* Quo demum res evadorenti si Kegibns non esset integrum, in rebdlee, sub- 
ditos, quietlsque publieoe turbatoras oniniodvortcre? {A^paratno PrudUionis^ 
vii. 503 ; Plattl, Storia dd PonioJH p. 971). 
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connected with religion ; the Pope believed in the existence 
of the plot ; the plot was a lealily ; the medal is fictitious; 
the massacre was a feint concerted with the Protestants 
themselves ; the Pope rqoiced only when he heard that it 
was over.^ These things were repeated so often that th^ 
have been sometimes believed ; and men have fallen into 
this way of speaking whose sincerity was unimpeachable, 
and who were not shaken in their religion by the errors 
or the vices of Popes. Mdhler was pre-eminently such a 
man. In lus lectures on the history of the Church, which 
were published only last year,* he said that the Catholics, 
as such, took no part in the massacre ; that no cardinal, 
Inshop, or priest shared in the councils that pr^ared it ; 
that Charles informed the Pope that a conspiracy had 
been discovered ; and that Gr^^oxy made his thank^iving 
only because the King’s life was saved.* Such things 
will cease to be written when men perceive that truth is 
the only merit that gives dignity and worth to history. 

1 Per le notUe dw rioevette ddla eeisata stnfs (Moroni, Diahnarh ii 
Brudi^au jBeehsbuHea, ndi. agSV, 

• [i 86 a] 


* KMunpiektetie, iil. axi. 
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THE PROTESTANT THEORY OF 
PERSECUTION ' 

The manner in which Religion influences State policy is 
more easily ascertained in the case of Protestantism than 
in that of the Catholic Church : for whilst the expression 
of Catholic doctrines is authoritative and unvarying, the 
great social problems did not all arise at once, and have 
at various times received different solutiona The 
reformers failed to construct a complete and harmonious 
code of doctrine ; but they were compelled to supplement 
the new theolc^ by a body of new rules for the guidance 
of their followers in those innumerable questions with 
r^^d to which the practice of the Church had grown out 
of the experience of a^es. And although the dogmatic 
aorstem of Protestantism was not completed in th^ time, 
yet the Protestant spirit animated them in greater purity 
and force than it did any later gencratioa Now, when a 
religion is applied to the social and political sphere, its 
general spirit must be considered, rather than its particular 
precepta So that in studying the points of this applica- 
tion in the case of Protestantism, we may consult the 
writings of the reformers with greater confidence than 
we could do for an exposition of Protestant theology ; 
and accept them as a greater authority, because they 
sgree more entirely among themselves. We can be more 
sure that we have the true Protestant opinion in a 
political or social question on which all the reformers are 
agreed, than in a theological question on which they 
1 Tim JHamdlert Mardbi x86fl. 

ISO 
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differ; for the concurrent opinion must be founded on 
an element common to aU, and therefore essentiaL If it 
should further appear that this opinion was injurious to 
their actual interests, and maintained at a sacrifice to 
tibemselves, we should then have an additional security 
for its necessary connection with their fundamental 
views. 

The most important example of this law is the 
Protestant theory of toleration. The views of the re- 
formers on religious liberty are not frr^^mentary, accidental 
opinions, unconnected with their doctrines, or suggested 
by the circumstances amidst which they lived ; but the 
product of their theological system, and of their ideas of 
political and ecclesiastical government Civil and religious 
liberty are so commonly associated in people’s mouths, 
and are so rare in fact, that their definition is eridently 
as little understood as the principle of their connection. 
The point at which they unit^ the common root from 
which they derive their sustenance, is the right of self- 
government The modem theory, which has swept away 
every authority except that of the State, and has made 
the severe^ power irresistible by multiplying those who 
share it, is the enemy of that common freedom in which 
rel^ous freedom is included. It condenms, as a State 
within the State, every inner group and community, class 
or corporation, administering its own affairs ; and, by 
proclaiming the abolition of privil^es, it emancipates the 
subjects of every such authority in order to transfer 
them exclusively to its own. It recognises liberty only in 
the individual, because it is only in the individual that 
liberty can be separated from authority, and the right of 
conditional obedience deprived of the security of a limited 
command. Under its sway, therefore, every man may 
profess his own religion more or less finely; but his 
religion is not fine to administer its own laws. In other 
words, religious profession is fine^ but Church government 
is controlled. And where ecclesiastical authority is 
restricted, religious liberty is virtually denied. 

For religious liberty is not the n^;ative right of being 
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without any particular religion, just as self>govemment 
is not anarchy. It is the right of religious communities 
to the practice of their own duties, the enjo}rment 
of their own constitution, and the protection of the 
law, whidi equally secures to all the possession of 
thdr own independence. Far from implying a general 
toleration, it is best secured by a limited one. In an 
indifferent State, that is, in a State without any definite 
religious character (if such a thing is conceivable), no 
ecclesiastical authority could exist A hierarchical 
organisation would not be tolerated by the sects that 
have none, or hy the enemies of all definite religion ; for 
it would 1 m in contradiction to the prevailing theory of 
atomic freedom. Nor can a religion be free when it is 
alone, unless it makes the State subject to it For 
governments restrict the liberty of the favoured Church, 
^ way of remunerating themselves for thdr service in 
preserving her unity. The most violent and prolonged 
conflicts for religious freedom occurred in the Middle 
Ages between a Church which was not threatened by 
rivals and States which were most attentive to preserve 
her exclusive prcdominanca Frederic II., the most 
t 3 nrannical oppressor of the Church among the German 
emperors, was the author of those sanguinary laws against 
heresy whidi prevailed so long in many parts of Europe. 
The Inquidtion, whidi upheld the religious unity of the 
Spanish nation, imposed the severest restrictions on the 
Spanish Church; and in England conformily has been 
most rigorously exacted ly those sovereigns who have 
most completely tyrannised over the Established Church. 
Rdigious liberty, therefore, is possible only where the co- 
existence of different religions is admitted, with an equal 
right to govern themsdves according to their own several 
prindples. Tolerance of error is requisite for freedom ; 
but freedom will be most complete where there is no 
actual diversity to be resisted, and no theoretical unity to 
be maintained, but where unity exists as the triumph of 
truth, not of forces through the victory of the Churdi, not 
through the enactment of the State. 
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This freedom is attainable only in communities where 
lights are sacred, and where law is supreme. If the 
first duty is held to be obedience to authoriQr and the 
preservation of order, as in the case of aristocracies and 
monarchies of the patriarchal t3^e^ there is no safety for 
the liberties either of individuals or of religion. Where 
the highest consideration is the public good and the 
popular will, as in democracies, and in constitutional 
monarchies after the French pattern, majority takes the 
place of authority; an irresistible power is substituted 
for an idolatrous principle^ and all private rights are 
equally insecure. The true theory of freedom excludes 
all absolute power and arbitrary action, and requires that 
a tyrannical or revolutionary government shall be coerced 
by the people ; but it teaches that insurrection is criminal, 
except as a corrective of revolution and tyranny. In 
order to understand the views of the Protestant reformers 
on toleration, thqr must be considered with reference to 
these points. 

While the Reformation was an act! of individual 
resistance and npt a system, and when the secular 
Powers were engaged in supporting the authority of the 
Church, the authors of the movement were compdied to 
claim impunity' for their opinion^ and they held language 
regardir^ the ri^ht of governments to interfere with 
religious belief which resembles that of friends of tolera- 
tion. Every religious party, however exclusive or servile 
its theory may be, if it is in contradiction with a sj^tem 
generally accepted and protected by law, must necessarily, 
at its first appearance assume the protection of the idea 
that the conscience is fiee.^ Before a new authority can 
be set up in the place of one that exists, there is an 
interval when the right of dissent must be proclaimed. 
At the beginning of Luther's contest witix the Holy See 

^ “ Le vrai prindpe de Lvfher eat odui-d : La TdoiitS aat eadaae par 
natnra . . . Le libn marnen a M poor Luther uu moyea et non ua piiadpe, 
n dea eat aervi, et Aab ooattaiBt de a’en aervir poor StaUir aon atal priactpe, 
qui dtait la tonte-paiaaaBoe de la fbl et de la gtSoe. . . . C’eat aiad que le Utoe 
enmea a’taapaaa an Protestaatlame. L'acceaeofae deviatle piiadpal, et la fonae 
dSraia plna on ladna le Ibnd" (JaiMt, SitMn A la PJUlesMit Itorala, U. 

38.39)- 
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there was no rival authority for him to appeal ta No 
ecclesiastical organism existed, the dvil power was not on 
his side, and not even a definite system had yet been 
evolved controversy out of his original doctrine of 
justification. His first efforts were acts of hostility, his 
exhortations were entirely aggressive, and his appeal was 
to the masses. When the prohibition of his New Testa* 
ment confirmed him in the bdief that no favour was to be 
expected from the princes, he published his book on the 
Civil Power, which he judged superior to* everything that 
had been written on government since the days of the 
Apostles, and in which he asserts that authority is given 
to the State only against the wicked, and that it cannot 
coerce the godly. “ Princes,” he says, “are not to be obeyed 
when th(^ command submission to superstitious errors 
but their aid is not to be invoked in support of the Word 
of God.” ^ Heretics must be converted by the Scriptures, 
and not by fire^ otherwise the hangman would be the 
greatest doctor.^ At the time when thb was written 
Luther was expecting the bull of excommunication and 
the ban of the empire, and for several years it appeared 
doubtful whether he would escape the treatment he con- 
demned. He lived in constant fear of assassination, and 
his friends amused themselves with his terrors. At one 
time he believed that a Jew had been hired by the Polish 
bishops to despatch him ; that an invisible physician was 
on his way to Wittenberg to murder him ; that the pulpit 
from which he preached was impregnated with a subtle 

^ **If they prohit^t true doctrine, and punish thdr subjects for receiving 
the entire sncmnient, as Christ orcitUned it, compel the people to idolatrous 
practices, with inosscs for tlie dead, indulgences, invocation of saints, and the 
like, in these things they exceed their oiTice, and seek to deprive God of the 
obudienoe due to Him. For God rerjuircs ftom us this above all, that we bear 
His Wonl, and follow it ; but where the Government desires to prevent this, the 
subjects must know that they ore not bound to obey it *' (Luther's WerAi, xili. 
9044). ** Non cst, mi Siialatine, prindpum et istius saeculi l^ontifieum tueri 
verbum Dei, noc ea gratia ullorum peto pmesidiuin” (Luther's ed. 

De Wette, 1 . 591, Nov. 4, 1590). '* 1 will compel and urge by force no 

man ; fior the faith must be voluntary and not compulsory, and must be adopted 
without violence" (‘*Sermonen an Carlstadt,'* IVarAi, xx, 94, 1593). 

* ''Sdboriit an den christlichen Adel" (HMb, x. 574, June 1590). His pro- 
position, Hoirtikos emburi an canfra volunioitm was one of those 

condemned by Leo X. as pestilent, scandalous, and contrary to Christian 
charity. 
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poison.^ These alanns dictated his language during 
those early years. It was not the true expression of his 
views, which he was not yet strong enough openly to put 
forth.* 

The Zwinglian schism, the rise of the Anabaptists, 
and the Peasants’ War altered the aspect of affairs. 
Luther recognised in them the fruits of his theory of the 
right of private judgment and of dissent,* and the moment 
had arrived to secure his Church against the application 
of the same dissolving principles which had served him 
to break off from his allegiance to Rom&* The excesses 
of the social war threatened to deprive the movement of 
the empathy of the higher classes, especially of the 
governments; and with the defeat of the peasants the 
popular phase of the Reformation came to an end on the 
Continent “ The devil,” Luther said, “ having failed to 
put him down by the help of the Pope^ was seeking his 

1 **Nibilnon teatabunt Romanenses, nec potest satis Huttenos me moDere* 
adeo xnihi deveaeno timet" (DeWette, L 487). *'Etiam inimidmei qaidam 
miserti per amicos ex Halberst^o fecerunt moneri me ; esse quemdam doctorem 
medidnae, qui arte magica factus pro libito invisibOis, qnemdam ocddit. 
mandatum habentem et ocddendi Lutheri, ventununque ad fatiuam DonUni- 
cam ostensioiiis rdiqmarum : Yalde hoc constanter nairatur " (De Wette, L 441). 
**£st hie apud nos Judaeus Poloniis, missus sub pretio aooo aureorum, ut me 
veueno per^, ab amicis per literas mihi proditus. Doctor est medidnae. et 
nihil non audere et ikeere paratus incrediblli astutia et agilitate" (De Wette, ii 
6x6). See also jaxeke, Siudien Mur G^schiehte der Hrformation, p. 176. 

* Multa ego premo et causa prindpls et universitatis noatxae cohibeo, quae 
(d alid essem) evomerem in vastatricem Scripturae et Eedesiae Romonae. . . . 
Timeo miser, ne forte non sim dignus pati et oeddi pro tali causa : erit ista 
fdidtas mdiorum bominum, non tarn foedi peccatoria Did tibi semper me 
paxatum esse cedere loco, si qua ago prind^ ill, dderer periculo hie vivere. 
Aliquando oerte moriendum est, quonquam jam edita vemacula quadam apologia 
satis aduler Romanae Eedesiae et Pondfid, si quid forte id prosit " (De Wette, i. 
s6o, fl6x}. *' Ubi periculum est, ne iis protectoribus tutus saevius in Romanenses 
sim grassaturus, quam si sub piindpis imperio publicis militarem officiis 
dooendi . . . E^go vidssim, nisi ignem babexe nequeam damnabo, publiceque 
concremabo jus pontifidum totum, id est, lemam illom haeresium ; et finem 
habebit humilitatis ediibitae hactenusque iirustratae observantia qua amplius 
inflaxi hostes Evangdii " {Ibid, pp, 465, 466, July xo, xsao). 

* **Out of the Gk)spd and divine truth come devilish lies; • . . from the 
blood in our body comes corruption ; out of Luther come Mfintser, and rebels. 
Anabaptists, Samamentarians. and fidse brethren " ( Wtrke, i. 75). 

^ **Habemus,*' wrote Erasmus, *'fructum tui spiritus. . . , Non agnoscis 
hosoe seditiem, opinor, sed illi te agnoscunt ... nee tamen efficis quominus 
credent homines per tuos libdlos ... pro libertate evangdico, contra tyran- 
nidem humanam, hisoe tumultibus fixisse datam occasionem." ** And who will 
deny,” adds a Protestant classic, “that the fault was partly owing to them?” 
(Planck, GtsdachU der^firoUttanfiseben JITireAet iL X83). 
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destruction through the preachers of treason and blood.” ^ 
He instantly turned from the people to the princes;* 
impressed on his party that character of political depend- 
ence, and that habit of passive obedience to the State, 
which it has ever since retained, and gave it a stability it 
could never otherwise have acquired. In thus taking 
refuge in the arms of the civil power, purchasing the 
safety of his doctrine by the sacrifice of its freedom, and 
conferring on the State, t(^cther with the right of control, 
the duty of imposing it at the point of the sword, Luther 
in reality reverted to his original teaching.* The notion 
of liberty, whether civil or religious, was hateful to his 
despotic nature, and contrary to his interpretation of 
Scriptura As early as 1519 he had said that even the 
Turk was to be reverenced as an authority.* The 
demoralising servitude and lawless oppression which the 
peasants endured, gave them, in his eyes, no right to 
relief ; and when they rushed to arms, invoking his name 
as their deliverer, he exhorted the nobles to take a merci- 
less revenge* Their crime was, that tliey were animated 
by the .sectarian spirit, which it was the most important 
intcro.st of Luther to suppress. 

1 «• jeh fioiie diLs wohl, dass d«r Teuf(d» so er mieh bhher nieht hat mOgen 
tunliringca durdi dem I’alist, sueht er mich dnrdi die blutdttntigen Mordpro- 
pliotcn und Knttengdstun, so outer euoh sind, so vertilgen und auiSrottcir' 
( avi. 77). 

* Sdtenkd, PPlaen des iii. 348, 351 ; Hagen, {fM der 

firmaiioitt U. 146, X5z ; Mensel, Neutn GeschiekU der DeuUehen^ L ZX5. 

^ *S(M the Ixsst of his biographies, JttrgimF, iii. 6ox. 

* **(^d hoe ml mo? qui sciiun etinni Tweam honorandnm et fttnmdiira 
pntt'Ktatis gmtin. Quia eertiis ram non nisi volente Deo ullnm potestateni coii- 
sIkUtu" (De W<*it(», i. 936). 

0 I lM*g first of all that you will not h<* 1 p to mollify (Tount Allsat in these 
mntb'rs, Istt htt him go on as he has begun. . . . Kneoumge him to go on 
l)riKkIy, to lisivc things in the hands of Clod, nnd olxiy His divimt coinniund to 
wiekl the sword fui long os he cnn." ** lio not nllow yoursidves to Ixs much dis- 
tnrlicd, for it wifi mlound to tlie advantage of many souls that will be tcrrinc*d 
liy it, mid prt.'served." If there are inncHHiiit persons amongst tiiem, Clod will 
suroly save nnd imfktrve them, as lie did with Ix>t nnd Jmnninh. If He does 
not, then they are (Melnlnly not innocent. . . . We must pmy far them that 
tluiy olxiy, otherwise this is no time for eompassion ; Just let the guns deal with 
them.*' *' Sentio inolhis esmt oinncs rusticos csierti ciutiin i>riiicipes et magistimtns, 
eo quod rustici sine nntoritam lx*i glndium nccipiunt Quntii ne(]ultiaxn Satanae 
aeq^ non potest nisi meva Sntnnica vustitns regiii 1 et mundi prindpes etsi 
exoedunt, tamen glndium nutoriinte lAn gerunt Ibi utrumque regnum con- 
aistere poteit, quare nulla niis(*rlt*ord!n, nulln |xitientia rustfeia delietUTf aod ira 
et indignatio Da et homlnum" (l>e Wette, iL 653, 655, 666, 669, 671). 
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The Piotestant authorities throughout Southern Ger- 
many were perplexed by their victory over the Anabap- 
tists. It was not easy to show that their political tenets 
were revolurionaty, and the only subversive portion of 
their doctrine was that they held, with the Catholics, 
that the State is not responsible for religioa^ Thqr 
were punished, therefore^ because th^ taught that no 
rnan might to suffeT for his faith. At Nurembeig the 
magistrates did not know how to proceed against them. 
They no worse than the Catholics, whom there 

was no question at that time of exterminating. The 
Osiander deemed these scruples inconsistent 
The Papists, he said, ought also to be suppressed ; and 
so l on g as this was not done, it was impossible to pro- 
ceed to extremities against the Anabaptists, who were no 
worse than they. Luther also was consulted, and he 
that they ought not to be punished unless th^ 
refused to conform at the command of the Government* 
The Margrave of Brandenburg was also advised by the 
divines that a heretic who could not be converted out of 
Scripture might be condemned ; but that in his sentence 
nothing should be said about heresy, but only about 
sedition and murderous intent, though he should be guilt- 
less of these* With the aid of this artifice great numbers 
were put to death. 

Luther's proud and ardent spirit despised such pre- 
tences. He had cast ofif all reserve^ and spoke his mind 
openly on the rights and duties of the State towards the 
Churdi and the people His first step was to proclaim 

^ **'Wir Uhren die chrlstllch Obriglecit tadgfi nicht nur, sondem solle audh 
rich der Rdigion und Glaubcnssochen mit Ernst annriimcsn ; clnvon halten die 
WiedertfiufBT stelf das Widerspidi. welches sle nuch nun Thcil gemeln haben mit 
den PrHlateQ der rOmiadben Kirche" (Declaration of the l^otustants, quoted in 
JOra, DaitsMand von X5aa Hs X5a6, p. 709). 

a « As to Tour question, how they are to be piuiishod, I do not consider them 
blaspbemen, but regard them in the light of the IHirks, or dduded Christians, 
whom the dril power has not to punish, at least bodily. But if th^ refuse to 
acknowledge and to obey the riril authority, then they forfeit all they have and 
are, for then sedition and murder are certainly in their hearts " (De Wettc, iL 
6aa ; Osiander's opinion in Jdxg, p. 706). 

^ **Das3 in dem Urtheil und desselben Offontliebor Verkhndtgung koines 
IxTthums Oder Ketserrien . . . sondem ollein der Aufruhr und fUrgenommenen 
Morderri, die ihm doch laut seiner Urgicht nie lieb gewesen, geilacht werde" 
(J&g. p. 708). 
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it the office of the civil power to prevent abomina- 
tions.^ He provided no security that, in discharging this 
duty, the severe^ should be guided by the advice of 
orth^ox divines;* but he held the duty itself to be 
imperative. In obedience to the fundamental principle, 
that the Bible is the sole guide in all things, he defined 
the office and justified it by scriptural precedents. The 
Mosaic code, he argued, awarded to false prophets the 
punishment of death, and the majesty of God is not to be 
less deeply reverenced or less rigorously vindicated under 
the New Testament than under the Old ; in a more 
perfect revelation the obligation is stronger. Those who 
will not hear the Church must be excluded from the 
communion ; but the dvil power is to intervene when the 
ecclesiastical excommunication has been pronounced, and 
men must be compelled to come in. For, according to 
the more accurate definition of the Church which is given 
in the Confession of Schmalkald, and in the Apology of 
the Confession of Augsbu^, excommunication involves 
damnation. There is no salvation to be hoped for out of 
the Church, and the test of orthodoxy s^inst the Pope, 
the devil, and all the world, is the dogma of justification 
by faitli.* 

The defence of religion became, on this theory, not 
only the duty of the civil power, but the object of its 
institution. Its business was solely the coercion of those 
who were out of the Church. The faithful could not be 
the objects of its action ; they did of their own accord 
more than any laws required. “ A good tree,” says Luther, 
" brings fortli good fruit 1^ nature, without compulsion ; 
is it not madness to prescribe laws to an apple-tree that 
it shall bear apples and not thorns ?’** This view naturally 
proceeded from the axiom of the certainty of the salvation 

^ “ PrbwiiWR nosttl non coRont od fidem ot BvnnRellnn, sed ooblbent extemns 
tiboRiinationcw " (De WuttCi iii. 50). **Wcnn cUcwuUUchc Obrigkeit die Ver* 
breuhen wldtar rile xwiiito (Sustitxeetafol bcstnifcn, und aus dur menschUdhen 
OeBellsohoft tilgeik adlu, wie viclinehr dean die Votaschen wider die erste?" 
(Luther, apud liuuholtz, OmhichU Furdinands /., ill, 571). 

* na&ck, iv. 6x, explains why this wns not thought oC 

* Linde, SiaaisHrdu^ p. 03. ** I 7 er I'apst sammt seinem Houfin glaubt nidit ; 
darum bekennen wir, er werdo nicht solig, doi ist vordammt werden" 

T«lk, ii 350}, ^ Kaltenbom, VorUiuftriu ao8. 
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of all who believe in the Confession of Augsbut^.^ It is 
the most important element in Luther’s political system, 
because while it made all Protestant governments 
despotic, it led to the rejection of the authoriQr of 
Catholic governments. This is the point where Protest- 
ant and Catholic intolerance meet. If the State were 
instituted to promote the faith, no obedience could be due 
to a State of a different &ith. Protestants could not 
conscientiously be faithful subjects of Catholic Powers, 
and th^ could not therefore be tolerated. Misbelievers 
would have no rights under an orthodox State, and a 
misbelieving prince would have no authority over orthodox 
subjects. The mor^ therefore, Luther expounded the 
guilt of resistance and the Divine sanction of authority, 
the more subversive his influence became in Catholic 
countries. His S3rstem was alike revolutionary, whether 
he defied the Caftolic powers or promoted a Protestant 
tyranny. He had no notion of political right He found 
no authority for such a claim in the New Testament^ and 
he held that righteousness does not need to exhibit itself 
in works. 

It was the same hdpless dependence on the letter of 
Scripture which led the reformers to consequences more 
subversive of Christian morality than their views on 
questions of polity. When Carlstadt dted the Mosaic 
law in defence of polygamy, Luther was indignant If 
the Mosaic law is to govern everything, he said, we should 
be compelled to adopt drcumdsion.* Nevertheless, as 
there is no prohibition of polygamy in the New Testament, 
the reformers were unable to condemn it They did not 
forbid it as a matter of Divine law, and referred it entirely 
to the decision of the dvil l^^lator.* This, accordingly 

1 Mdhlor, Symbolikt 4118. 

* “Quodsi imam teem Mosicogimuriwrvmrgadmm at 

et totam l^gem aervaxa oportel^t . . , Nuno veto non snmus amplius sub lose 
Mosi, aed subject! l^;ibus dvilibiis in talibus rebus" (Luther to Bomes. 

5, 1531 ; De Wette, iv. 996). 

s things that we find done by the patriarchs in the Old Testament ought 

to be fiee and not forbidden. Cucuxndsion is aboUshed, but not so that it 
woi^ be a sin to perform it, but optional, neither sinful nor acceptable. . , . 
In like manner it is not forbidden that a man dionld have more than one wife. 
Even at the present day 1 could not prohibit it ; but 1 would not recommend it " 
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was the view which guided Luther and Melanchthon in 
treating the problem, the ultimate solution of which was 
the separation of England from the Qiurch.^ When the 
Landgrave Philip afterwards appealed to this opinion, and 
to the earlier commentaries of Luther, the reformers were 
compelled to approve his having two wives. Mdanchthon 
was a witness at the wedding of the second, and the only 
reservation was a request that the matter should not be 
allowed to get abroad.* It was the same portion of 
Luther’s theology, and the same opposition to the spirit of 
the Church in the treatment of Scripture, that 
him to believe in astrology and to ridicule the Copemican 
system.* 

(Commentnryon Genesis, 1538 ; see Jarckc, SiudUn, p, xo8). '* E^gosane iateor, 
me non posse prohibere, slquis plures vdlt uxoras duoere, nec rqmgnat sacris 
Uteris : Terum toxnaoi apud Obristianos id exempli noUem primo introdud, apud 
quos deoot etiam ca intenuittcre, qune lidta sunt, pro vitax&do scandalo, et pro 
honcstato Titao** (De Wette, ii. 459, Jon. 13, X5a4). **From these instances 
of bigamy (Lnmech, Jacob) no rulo con be dmwn for our times; and such 
examples have no power with us Christians, for we Uve tinder our authorities, and 
am subject to our civil laws " ( Taiie-Tal^f v. 64), 

1 **Ante(iunm talc repudium, protxunm |x>tius regi permittcrem alteram 
reginam quoqiie duasn*, ut cxemplo patrum et regum duos simul uxorea sea 
n^mis hnlxirv. ... Si pcccnvit ducendo tucorem fimtris mortal, peccavit in 
Ic^in hunmnam sea civilem ; si autem repudiaverit, peocabit in legem mere 
divimiui " (De Wette, iv. 296). ** Hand dulno rex An^ae uxorem firntris mortui 

dttctam retineru poiest . . . docendus quod has res pbUdeas commiserit Deus 
nuigistratllius, ne(;uc nos allignverit ad Moisen. ... Si vult rex suooessioni 
prospiccre, quanto sntitis est, id fneoro sine infamia piioris oonjugii. Ac potest id 
fieri sine uUo pcrloulo ooniidientiae cujuscuuque ant fiunae per polygamiam. Etsi 
cnim non velim conoedcro polygnminxn vulgo, dbd enim supra, nos non ftm leges, 
tamen In hoc cosu propter mognam utilitatem regni, fortassis etiam propter 
conscientiam regis, ita pronuncio: tutissimum esse regi, si ducat secundom 
uxorem, prkire non objccta, quia eertum est polygamiam non esse prohibitam 
jure divino, nec res est omnino Inusitata** MeiauiJkonis Operut ed. Bretschneider, 
ii. 504, 536). Nolumus esse nuctorcs dlvortii, com oonjugium cum jure divino 
non (Aigiict Hi, qui cUversum pronunuiant, terribiUtcr exaggenmt et exasperant 
jus divinum. Nos contra extiggeramus in rebus poUiicis auctoritatem magistiatus, 
qune profecto non est levis, multncjue justn sunt propter magistratus auctoritatem, 
cpmo olioqui in dubium vocontur" (Mokmcbtbcm to Bueer, Bretschndder, 

553)- 

* <*Suadere non possumiu ut introdnentur pubUoe et vdlut kge sandatur 
penuissio, plures quiun utuun uxores ducondi. . . . Primum ante omnia caven- 
dum, no hiiec res Inducatur in orlxan ad modum Icgis, quam scquendl libera 
omnibiLS sit potustns. l^eindo considerorc ^gnetur vestm odsitudo scondalum, 
nimirum quod Rvongelio hostes exclaniaturi sint, nos similes esse Anabaptistis, 
qui pluros simul duxaruiit uxoros" (De Wette, v. 336. Signed by Luther, 
Meliuuditlion, and Bucer). 

’ '* He that would appear wise vrfil not he satisfied with anything that others 
do ; he must do somfstliing for himself, and that must be better than anything. 
This fool (Gopemieui) wants to overttim the whole sdenoe of astronomy. But, 
as the holy Scriptures tdl us, Joshua told the sun to stand still, and not the 
esxth" {Takit-Talk, iv, 5^5), 
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His view of the authority of Scripture and his theory 
of justification both precluded him from appreciating 
freedom. “ Christian freedom, ” he said, “ consists in the 
belief that we require no works to attain piety and 
salvation.” ^ Thus he became the inventor of the theory 
of passive obedience, according to which no motives or 
provocation can justify a revolt ; and the party against 
whom the revolt is directed, whatever its guilt may b^ is 
to be preferred to the party revolting, however just its 
cause.* In 1530 he therefore declared that the German 
princes had no right to resist the Emperor in defence of 
their religion. " It was the doty of a Christian,” he said, “ to 
suffer wrong, and no breach of oath or of duty could 
deprive the Emperor of his right to the unconditional 
obedience of his subjects.” ' Even the empire seemed to 
him a despotism, from his scriptural belief that it was a 
continuation of the last of the four monarchies.* He 
preferred submission, in the hope of seeing a future 
Protestant Emperor, to a resistance which might have 
dismembered the empire if it had succeeded, and in which 
failure would have been fatal to the Protestants ; and he 
was always afraid to draw the logical consequences of 
his theory of the duty of Protestants towards Catholic 
sovereigns. In consequence of this fact^ Ranke affirms that 
the great reformer was also one of the greatest conserva- 
tives that ever lived ; and his biographer, JUrgens, makes 
the more discriminating remark that history knows of no 
man who was at once so great an insurgent and so great 

^ 1 ** Das ist die cbristlicbe Freiheit, dee eimge Glaube, der da 
wir mflssig gebea Oder UbeL thun rndgea, sondem dass wir keines Werks bedOr- 
feii^^& FMSmmigkdt und Seligkeit xa erlangen'* (Ssnwn wj* dtr jPMJiei/), 

A Protestant historian, who quotes this passage, goes on to say: “On the 
other hand, the body must be brought under discipline by every means, in order 
that it may obey and not burden the inner man. Outward servitude, therafbre, 
as^ts the progress towards internal freedom” (Bensen, GaeJUeJUk du 

* IVerie, ac. 413. 

® “ According to Scnpture, it is by no means proper that one who would be 
a Chnstian diould set himsdf against his superiors, whether by God’s permission 
« unjustly. But a Christian must sufSar violence and wrong, 
mpedally from hb superiors. ... As the emperor continues emperor, and 
pmm princes, though they transgress all God’s commandments, yea, even if 
they be heathen, so th^ do even when they do not observe their oath and duty. 

* •/ Sn <ioes not suspend authority and alienee” (De Wette, iiL 560). 

* Ranke, RiformatUm, iiL 183. 

M 
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an upholder of order as he.^ Ndther of these writers 
understood that the same principle lies at the root both of 
revolution and of passive obedience, and that the difference 
is only in the temper of the person who applies it; and in 
the outward circumstances. 

Luther’s theory is apparently in opposition to Protestant 
interests, for it entitles Catholicism to the protection of 
Catholic Powers. He disguised from himself this 
inconsistency, and recondled theory with expediency by 
the calculation that the immense advantages which his 
system offered to the princes would induce them all to 
adopt it For, besides the consolatory doctrine of 
justification, — ^"a doctrine original, specious, persuasive 
powerful against Rome and wonderfully adapted, as if 
prophetically, to the genius of the times which were to 
follow,”* — ^he bribed the princes with the wealth of the 
Church, independence of ecclesiastical authoriy, facilities 
for polygamy, and absolute power. He told the peasants 
not to take arms against the Church unless they could 
persuade the Gk>vemment to g^ve the order ; but thanking 
it probable, in 1522, that the Catholic clergy would, in 
spite of his advice, be exterminated ty the fury of the 
people, he urged the Government to suppress them, 
because what was done by the constituted authority could 
not be wrong.* Persuaded that the sovereign power 
would be on his side, he allowed no limits to its extent 
It is absurd, he sa3rs, to imagine that, even with the best 
intentions, kings can avoid committing occasional in< 
justice; they stand, therefore, particularly in need — not 
of safeguards i^nst the abuse of power, but — of the 
forgiveness of sins.* The power thus concentrated in the 
hands of the rulers for the guardianship of the faith, he 
wished to be used with the utmost severity against 

^ Ranke, iv. 7 ; jfirgens, iii. 6ox. 

* Newnuin, Lectures on /ustijleati^t p. 386. 

* ** Was durch ordentliche Ckiwult geschicibt, ist nidit ftlr Aufhihr ta balten'* 
(Bensen, p. 969 ; Joieke, <SW^, p* ; Janet, ii. 40). 

^ **l^inoe8, and oU rulera and governments, howinrer pious and God-Hsaring 
thegr may be, cannot be without sin in their ofHce and temporal administxation. 
. . • To(^ cannot always bo so exactly jtist and suocessfbl as some wiseacres 
suppose ; therefore t^ are above all m need of the forgiveness of sins " (see 
Kaltenbom, p. 009). 
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unr^[enerate men, in whom there was neither moral virtue 
nor civil rights, and from whom no good could come until 
they were converted. He therefore required that all 
crimes should be most cruelly punished and that the 
secular arm should be employed to convert where it did . 
not destrc^. The idea of mercy tempering justice he 
denounced as a Popidi superstition.^ 

The chief object of the severity thus recommended 
was, of course, efficaciously to promote the end for which 
Government itself was held to be instituted. The clergy 
had authority over the conscience, but it was thought 
necessary that th^ should be supported the State with 
the absolute penalties of outlawry, in order that error 
might be exterminated, although it was impossible to 
banish sin.* No Gk>vemment, it was maintained, could 
tolerate heresy without being responsible for the souls 
that were seduced by it ; * and as Ezechiel destroyed the 
brazen serpent to prevent idolatry, the mass must be sup- 
pressed, for the mass was the worst kind of idolatry.* 
In 1530, when it was proposed to leave the matters in 
dispute to the decision of the future Council, Luther 
declared that the mass and monastic life could not be 
tolerated in the meantime, because it was unlawful to 
connive at error.® “ It will lie heavy on your conscience” 
he writes to the Duke of Saxony, “if you tolerate tibe 
Catholic worship; for no secular prince can permit his 

> " Of old, iinda: the Fapei^, priaces and lords, and all Judges, were 
timid in shedding blood, and punishing robbers, murderers, tUeves, and all 
manner of evil-doers ; for they knew not how to distingdsb a private Ladividual 
who is not in office from one in office, (duuged with the duly of punishing. . . . 
Ohe executioner bad always to do penance, and to apolog^ beforehand to the 
convicted criminal for what be was going to do to him, just as if it was sinful and 
wrong." **Thus they were persuaded by monks to te gracious, indulgent, and 
peaceable. But authorities, peaces and lords ought not to be merciful ” ( 

Talk, iv. Z59, x6o). 

^ Den wdtUchen Bann soUten Kbnige und Kaiser vdeder aufrichten, denn 
wir kdnnen ihn jetst nicht anrichten. . . . Aber so wir nicht khnnen die Stinde 
des L#ebens ban nen und strafen, so doch die SQnde der Lebre " (Bruns. 

Luikef's Predi(gim, 63). 

« *• Wo sie solche Rottengeister wQrden sulassen und leiden, so rie es doch 
wriiren und vorkommen kbnnen, wQrden ae ihre Gewissen grttulidi beschweren, 
und vidleicht nimmermehr widder stiUen fcOnnen, nicht allein der Sedan balben. 
die dadurch verfOhrt und verdammt warden • • • sondern der 
heiligen Kirchen halben" (De Wette, iv, 355). 

* “ Nu ist alle AhgOtter^ gsgen die Mcs-e dn geringes" (De Wette, ▼. tgx s 
see* iv. 307) • Bucholts. iil 570. 
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subjects to be divided the preaching of opposite doc- 
trines. The Catholics have no right to complain, for they 
do not prove the truth of their doctrine from Scripture, 
and therefore do not conscientiously believe it”^ He 
would tolerate them only if they acknowledged them- 
selves, like the Jews, enemies of Christ and of the Emperor, 
and consented to exist as outcasts of society.* “ Heretics,” 
he said, “ are not to be disputed with, but to be condemned 
unheard, and whilst they perish by fire, the faithful ought 
to pursue the evil to its source, and bathe their hands in 
the blood of the Catholic bishops, and of the Pope, who is 
a devil in disgui.se.” * 

The persecuting principles which were involved in 
Luther’s system, but which he cared neither to develop, 
to apply, nor to defend, were formed into a definite 
theory by the colder genius of Mclanchthon, Destitute 
of Luther’s confidence in his own strength, and in the 
infallible succ&ss of his doctrine, lie clung more eagerly to 
the hoi>c of achieving victory by the use of physical force. 
Like his master he ton hesitated at first, and opposed the 
U.SC of severe measures sg^inst the Zwickau prophets ; 
but when he .saw the development of tluit early genn of 
(Iksent, and the gradual dissolution of Lutheran unity, he 
R!i>entc(l of his ill-timed clemency.* lie was not deterred 
from asserting the duty of {xsrsecution by the risk of 
patting arms into the hands of the enemies of the Refor- 
mation. He acknowledged the danger, but he denied the 
right Catholic powers, he deemed, might justly la^rse- 
eute, but they could only persecute error. They must 
apply the same criterion which the Lutherans appliuti, 

1 **Su> nlKT <Ii(» Sclirift miithwillwlit’h, diiriini wUmt sti* iMilifi; au:i 

fiiT niiirv*u ('rKich xu <nli*r nHit m (l>i* iti. ttitj, 

^ '* WnlliiU hi«{ulN*r wii* fill* K(*yiti iiifilit (!hristi*ii ihm'Ii Kaiv*is 

(slifHltf, .viiirliTii iiifh lasiicn Cthrliittis unci KiUht*rN K<'liiitf! wit* clit; Jtulnt ; 

wohliiiti wiiItiMi wIr'H aiu*h li*l<l4*ii, ebtsa sia in ilirfit Syiiaf;<iKi;*iii wuf tlb* jiulifiit 
vcmililciviiii KiMfrii. ho laru; sit* Wf>U<*u" (lb* Wnttt*. iv, 94). 

• killiil, 11. 9; Tublf^Tuik, ill. 17*;. 

* iiiiUti. rtiiii priiiinm tioK*k* c 'uMiiiiaiii t*t ( 'imiiau fac.*licMK!ini 
undo hnc tomai ftcnifi Aiialiii|>tiMaruiii ffx<irttiiii fui rittilu* i*ti*iii«im» SitetiUi}- 
iKint eniiii el alii tuttfrfticfis lani fMfi* r»|«|iriiiif*ii(bPi. tutu; clttx FriflerlcuN 
vehenuitilfT irattiH enit ('iiuauai*: at* nisi a nuliis tr, situs <*sM!ti fitiwiut cte homimt 
furiciho (It perdite main Humttim hu|i|ilit*iiiin. Niitu* imt ejiM clnitienttuis mm |Mruiii 
puunStot. . • • liraaduflaituietduwttiwtiht'* (ltretu:tui(sict^^ il 17. FeU 1530). 
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and then they were justified in persecuting those whom 
the also proscribed. For the civil power had 

no ri ght to proscribe a religion in order to save itself from 
the dangers of a distracted and divided population. The 
judge of the &ct and of the danger must be, not the 
magistrate^, but the clergy.^ The crime lay, not in dissent, 
but in error. Here, therefore^ Melanchthon repudiated 
the theory and practice of the Catholics, whose aid he 
invoked ; for all the intolerance in Ihe Catholic times was 
founde«i on the combination of two ideas — the criminality 
of apostasy, and the inability of the State to maintain its 
authority where the moral sense of a part of the com- 
munity was in opposition to it The reformers, therefor^ 
approved the Catholic practice of intolerance and even 
encourr^^ it, although their own principles of persecution 
were destitute not only of connection, but even of analogy, 
with it By simply accepting the inheritance of t^ 
mediaeval theory of the religious unity of the empire, they 
would have been its victims. By asserting that persecu- 
tion was justifiable only against error, that is, only when 
purdy religious, they set up a shield for themselves, and 
a sword against those sects for whose destruction they 
were more eager than the Catholics. Whether we refer 
the origin of Protestant intolerance to the doctrines or to 
the interests of the Reformation, it appears totally un- 
connected with the tradition of Catholic ages, or the 
atmosphere of Catholicism. All severities exercised by 
Catholics before that time had a practical motive; but 
Protestant persecution was based on a purely speculative 
foundation, and was due partly to the influence of Scrip- 
ture example^ partly to the supposed interests of the 
Protestant party. It never admitted the exclusion of 
dissent to be a political right of the State, but maintained 

^ "Sed o1]jiduiit owEnplum nobis periculosum : si baec poitinent ad magis- 
tratns, quoties igitor magtetratns jndicabit aliquos erraze, saeviet in eos. Cacsnr 
iC^tur debet nos opprimere, quoniam ita judicat nos emtre. Respondeo : oertc 
debet enores et pn&lbere et punire, . . . Non est enim soUus Caoaris cognitio, 
sicot in urbibns haee eognitio non est taatum magistratus prophani, scd est 
doctonim. ^^Uierit igitur magistiatus nt recte judicet " (Bretschneider, li. 7xa). 
** Deliberent igitor prindpes, non cum tyrannis, non com pontificibus, non 
com hypocritis, monachis aut aliis, sed com ipsa Evangdii vooe, cum probntis 
seriptoribas’' (Bretschneider, iii. 254). 
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the suppression of error to be its political duty. To say, 
therefor^ that the Protestants learnt persecution from the 
Catholics, is as false as to say that they used it by way of 
revenge. For th^ founded it on very difierent and con- 
tradictory grounds, and they admitted the r^ht of the 
Catholics to persecute even the Protestant sects. 

Melanchthon taught that the sects ought to be put 
down by the sword, and that any individual who started 
new opinions ought to be punished with death.^ He 
carefully laid down that these severities were requisite, 
not in consideration of the danger to the State, nor of 
immoral teaching, nor even of such differences as would 
weaken the authority or arrest the action of the ecclesias- 
tical oiiganisation, but simply on account of a difference, 
however slight, in the theologumcna of Protestantism.* 
Thamer, who Itold the possibility of salvation among the 


1 ** Qaaro ita sentios, nuigistmtum clubons uti samtna severitate in coeroendis 
hujuiimadi spiritilau. . . . Sines i^tur novis cxemplis timorem incuti multi- 
tudiiii ... (id liaec notof) tUu siiit aiusnc suditionum, quas glndio prohiberi 
oportet. . . . Praiiturcii soiitio de Ids qui ctininsi non defondunt soditiosos 
articulos, hnbuut nmnifeste lilnsphcinos, quod intorfici a magistratu debeant" 
(iL 17, f8). ** I>s AiudNiptlstis tuUnnishic in genera sententiom: quia constat 

suctiim rlitilsdicnm (Sriu;, non ehsu tuleronclaiu : dissipori enim ccdcsias per era, 
cum ipsi milluni habuanl curUun dootrimun. • . . Ideo in capita &etionuin in 
singulis locis uitiiiia supplicin. constituenda esse judicavimus" (iL 549)- "It is 
^ir that it is the duty of secular government to punish blasphemy, false 
doctrine, and heresy, on tlus bodies of those who are guilty of them. , . . Since 
it is evident that them ara gross errors in the articles of the .r\nabaptist sect, we 
concloile that in this ease tlie obstinate ought to be punished with dea&” 
(iii. 190). Propter hone enusam I)eus ordinavit politias ut Evongelium 
pKtpagari possit . . . neo ruvoamius politiam Moysl, s^ lex moi^ls^ perpetua 
cst omnium tuftatum . . . qmuKhjcuniquo constat doctrinam esse impiam, nihil 
est quin siuiior purs l^ch*siae debeat iiiolra pnstores removere et abolcre 
iinpios cullus. Et lumc cmeiulationeiu pmecIi>uo ndjuvare dobent magistratus, 
taiuiuam potiom nieinbm l^ccUisiae” (Iii. 340, 244). " Thanmierra, qui 

Mahonieticas seu Kthnicas opiniones sijorgit, vagatur in dioecrai Mmdensi, 
quein ptiidlcis suppliciis adficeie delx-lwint. . . . Evomuit blasphomias, quae 
reftitaiidne sunt non tantum dispuUitione taxi scriptis, sed cliain justo officio pu 

magistratus" (ix. 195, *31). , . 

s '(Voco auteni blasphemes quiorticulra habent, qui projwie non pertiMt 
ad dvilem sUitum, sed continent Owplat ut do divinitate Christi et similes. Etsi 
enim gmdiw (luidiun sunt, tanwni hue etiam rafero Ixiptisnmm infentum. . . . 
Quia magistmtui cominissa est tutela toUus legis, quod attmet ad externam 
discipliiuuii et exti^rmi fuuhk Qunra delicta cxtenia contra primom tobulam 
prolUbera uc imnire ^bet . . non solum concossum est, sed etiam 
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ditionibus" (ii. yit). “Kcclesiastica ijotestos tantum judicat et excommunirat 
hneratiera, non oceidit. Sed imtestos clvills cUdiei cpnstituere poenas et wPPliaa 
in haeretioos, sieut in tdosphemra coratituit suppluna* • • • Non enim plectitur 
ikka, sed hueresis" (xiL 697). 
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heathen ; Schwenkfeld, who taught that not the written 
Word, but the internal illumination of grace in the 
soul was the channel of Gkxl's influence on man; the 
Zwinglians, with their error on the Eucharist, all these 
met with no more favour than the fanatical Anabaptists.^ 
The State was held bound to vindicate the first table of 
the law with the same severity as those commandments 
on which civil society depends for its existence: The 
government of the Church being administered b^ the 
civil magistrates, it was their office also to enforce the 
ordinances of religion ; and the same power whose voice 
proclaimed religious orthodoxy and law held in its 
hand the sword by which they were enforced. No 
rdigious authority existed except through the dvil 
power.* The Church was merged in the State; but 
the laws of the State, in return, were identified wi& the 
commandments of religion.’ 

In accordance with these prindples, the condemnation 
of Servetus ty a dvil tribunal, which had no authority 
over him, and no jurisdiction over his crime — ^the most 
s^rressive and revolutionary act; therefore; that is con- 
cdvable in the casuistry of persecution — was highly 
approved hy Melanchthon. He declared it a most 
useful example for all future ages, and could not under- 
stand that there should be any who did not regard it 
in the same favourable Ight* It is true that Servetus, 

1 <1 Notom est etiam, quosdam tetra et durisse de sanguine Cbristi, 

quos puniri oportuit, et propter gloiuun Christi, et esein|di causa" (viiL 553). 
**Argtimeatatar Die praesti^tor (Schwenkfidd), verbum extemmn non esse 
medium, quo Deus est efficax, Talis sopbistlca pxindpum severitate com^ 
pescendaenit" (ix. 579). 

* **The oflSoa of preacher is distinct from that of governor, yet both have 
to contribute to the praise of God. Princes are not only to protect the goods 
and bodily life of their subjects, but the principal function is to promote the 
honour of God, and to prevent idolatcy and blasphemy" (iiL 199). “Sciant 
fgitur magistratos, qui dlvdlunt gubeamtionem a fine, et se tantum pads ac 
ventris custodes esse existimant ... At si tantum venter corandus esset, quid 
(iUfEiBnent prindpes ab armentariis? Nam longe aliter sentiendum est Polities 
divinitus admiiabili sapientia et bonitate constitutas esse^ non tantum ad 
quaerenda et fruenda ventris bona, sed multo magia, ut Deus in sodetate 
innotescat, ut aeterna bona quaerantur" (iiL 246). 

* '*Neque ilia barbarica excusatio audiemla est, leges illas pcrtinere ad 
pdltiam Mosaicam, non ad nostram. Ut Decslogus ipse ad omnes pertinet, 
ita judex udque omnia Decalogi offida in externa disdplina tueator " (viii. 520). 

^ **Legi scriptum tuum, in quo refutasti luculenter horrendas Serv^ 
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by denying the divinity of Christ, was open to the chai^ 
of blasphemy in a stricter sense than that in which the 
reformers generally applied it But this was not the 
case with the Catholics. Th^ did not represent, like 
the sects, an element of dissolution in Protestantism, and 
the bulk of their doctrine was admitted by the reformers. 
They were not in revolt against existing authority ; they 
required no special innovations for their protection ; they 
demanded only that the change of religion should not 
be compulsory. Yet Melanchthon held that they too 
were to be proscribed, because their worship was idola- 
trous.^ In doing this he adopted the principle of 
agijressive intolerance, which was at that time new to 
the Christian world ; and which the Popes and Councils 
of the Catholic Church had condemned when the zeal 
of laymen had gone beyond the lawful measure. In 
the Middle Ages there had been persecution far more 
sanguinary than any that has been inflicted by 
Protestants. Various motives had occasioned it and 
various arguments had been used in its defence. But 
the principle on which the Protestants oppressed the 
Catholics was new. The Catholics had never admitted 
the theory of absolute toleration, as it was defined at 
first by Luther, and afterwards by some of the sects. 
In principle, thdr tolerance difiered from fiiat of the 
Protestants as widely as their intolerance. They had 
exterminated sects which, like the Albigenses, threatened 
to overturn the fabric of Christian society. They had 

blMphemiM, ao fiUo Dd grutini ago, qoi fldt pfapwt^ Indus ttd Ofonia 
Tibi qouque Eeelesia et aune at ad posteros grntitudiiiem debet et dcbddt Too 
judioio lamnnis ndsentlw. Affirmo otiam, i«stros mngistnitus Juste iodsse, quod 
homlnaffl blasphemuin, » ardioe judieiita, intiaftoerunt’' (Mdanebthoa to Calda, 
BMttdmelclur, dll. 36a). "Judico etbun Senotum Genercasem note fedsse, 
quod bontlaoin psrtiaaoem at aoa omissurum Unspheialas snstnlit Ao mintus 
tma, essoi qui sownltatam Olarn Improbeat*’ 503). "Dadlt varo at 
Qeaaraisisraip. laaslstrmus oata nnaos quatoor pualtoa iassaaUOs UospbataiM 
advanw Sliuia Dal, siitdato Serveto Arragoao plum at niaiaoEsblla ad oaaam 
DosterltiLtisin cxcunnlun *' i^iXs xm)* 

^ *'Aliusus misiiue pear nuiKistmtus debot tolli. Non aliteri atquo sostulit 
mauxn ierpentem ICxodiias, nut exeelsa demditus est Josias" (L 480). 
** PoUtieii magistmtn>a8 sovitrisdme mnndatum esti ut suo quiaque loco manibus 
et armis toUant statuasi ad qnaa dunt hominum eoncannia et invocationes, et 
punlant mppllciiieorporttm fnsanabileSi qui idolonun eoltum pertinaciter retinentf 
aut bltuphemias aonmt " (ix. 77}. 
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proscribed difTerent reli^ons where the State was founded 
on religious unily, and where this unity fimned an int^ral 
part of its laws and administration. Th^ had gone one 
step fiirther, and puniriied those whom the Church con- 
demned as apostates; thereby vindicating, not, as in 
the first cas^ the moral basis of society, nor, as in the 
second, the religious foundation of the State, but the 
authority of the Church and the purity of her doctrine, 
on which th^ relied as the pillar and bulwark of the 
social and political order. Where a portion of the 
inhabitants of any country preferred a difierent creed, 
Jew, Mohammedan, heathen, or schismatic^ th^ had been 
generally tolerated, with enjoyment of property and 
personal fimdom, but not with that of political power 
or autonomy. But political freedom had been denied 
them because thqr did not admit the common ideas of 
duty which were its basis. This position, however, was 
not tenable and was the source of great disorders. The 
Protestants, in like manner, could give reasons for several 
kinds of persecutioiL Th^ could bring the Socinians 
imder the cat^joiy of blasphemers; and blasphemy, 
like the ridicule of sacred things, destroys reverence 
and aw^ and tends to the destruction of society. The 
Anabaptists, thqr m^ht aigu^ were revolutionary 
fanatics^ whose dcjctrines were subversive of the cuvil 
order; and the d<^[matic sects threatened the ruin of 
ecclesiastical unity within the Protestant community 
itself But by placing the necessity of intolerance on 
the simple ground of rdigious error, and in directing 
it against the Church which tiuy themsdves had 
abandoned, they introduced a purely subjective test, 
and a purely revolutionary system. It is on this account 
that the Af quogue, or retaliatory argument, is inadmissible 
between Catholics and Protestants. Catholic intolerance 
is handed down firom an age when unity subsisted, and 
when its preservation, being essential for that of society, 
became a necessity of State as well as a result of cir- 
cumstances. Protestant intolerance on the contrary, 
was the peculiar finit of a dogmatic iq^m in con- 
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tradiction with the &cts and principles on which the 
intolerance actually existing among rat hnijra ^ras 
founded. Spanish intolerance has been infinitely more 
sanguinary than Swedish; but in Spain, independently 
of the interests of religion, there were strong pnlffira l 
and social reasons to justify persecution without 
any theory to prop it up; whilst in Sweden all 
practical considerations have either been wanting, or 
have been opposed to persecution, which has consequently 
had no justification except the theory of the Reformation. 
The only instance in which the Protestant theory has 
been adopted by Catholics is the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

Towards the end of his life, Melanchthon, ha ving 
ceased to be a strict Lutheran, receded somew^t from 
his former uncompromising position, and was adverse to 
a strict scrutiny into minor theolr^cal differences. He 
drew a distinction between errors that required punish- 
ment and variations that were not of practical importance.^ 
The English Calvinists who took refuge in Germany in 
the reign of Mary Tudor were ungraciously received by 
those who were stricter Lutherans than Melanchthoa He 
was consulted concerning the course to be adopted towards 
the refugees, and he recommended toleratioa But both 
at Wesel and at Frankfort his advice was, to his great 
disgust, overruled.’* 

1 If tlie I«Ysndi and Rngliflh community at Fhinkfort shared the errors of 
Senretus or Thamer, or other enemies of the Symbols, or the errors of the Ana- 
Uiptists on infant Ijaptisin, afpilost the authority of the State, etc., 1 should 
faithfully advise and stnnigly recommend that they should be soon driven away ; 
for the civil power is Ijound to prevent and to punish proved blasphemy and 
sedition. Itut I find tliiU this commimity is orthodox in the symbolical articles on 
the Son of Clod, and in btlier articles of the Symbol. ... If tlie fiiith of the 
cltisens in oveiy town were in<iuired into, what trouble end confusion would not 
arise in numy countries and towns t ” (lx. 179). 

* Schmidt, l*hi/ipp hManekiktmt p. 640. His exhortations to the Land^^ve 
to put down tlm Zwiuglums are characteristic ; ** 'Fhc Zwinglinas, without waiting 
for the Council, persecute the i^pists and the Anabaptists ; why must it be wrong 
for othetrs to prohibit their indmcnsiblo doctrine independent of the Council?'' 
Philip replied ; Forcibly, to prohibit a doctrine which neither contradicts the 
articles of faith nor encourages sedition, X do not think right . . . When Luther 
began to write and to preach, he admonished and instruct^ the Government that it 
had no right to forbid Ixmks or to prevent preaching, and that its office did not 
extend so far, but that it hail only to govern the tmdy and goods. ... I hod 
not heard before tliat the Zwinglluns persecute the Papists ; but if they abolish 
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The severities of the Protestants were diiefly provoked 
by the Anabaptists, who denied the lawfulness of civil 
government, and strove to realise the kingdom of God on 
earth by absorbing the State in the Church.^ None pro- 
tested more loudly than they ^^st the Lutheran 
intolerance, or suffered from it more severely. But while 
denying the spiritual authority of the State, they claimed 
for their religious community a still more absolute right 
of p unishin g error by death. Though they sacrificed 
government to rel^^on, the effect was the same as that of 
absorbing the Church in the State. In 1524 Miinzer 
published a sermon, in which he besought ^e Lutheran 
princes to esctirpate Catholicism. “ Have no remorse,” he 
says ; "for He to whom all power is given in heaven and 
on earth means to govern alone.” * He demanded the 
punishment of all heretics, the destruction of all who were 
not of his faith, and the institution of religious unity. 
" Do not pretend,” he says, “ that the power of God will 
accomplish it without ^e use of your sword, or it will 
grow rusty in the scabbard. The tree that bringeth not 
forth good firuit must be cut down and cast into the fire;” 
And elsewhere, “the ungodly have no right to live, except 
so fiur as the elect choose to grant it them.” ' When the 
Anabaptists were supreme at MUnster, thty exhibited the 
same intolerance. At seven in the morning of Friday, 
27th February 1534, they ran through the streets cr3ring, 
“ Away witb &e ungodly 1 ” Breaking into the houses of 
those who refused their baptism, they drove the men out 
of the town, and forcibly rebaptized the women who 
remained behind.* Whilst, therefore, the Anabaptists 

abuses, It is not unjust, for the Papists wish to deserve heaven bjiheir works, and 
so blaspheme the Son of God. That they should persecute the Anabaptists is also 
not wrong, for thdr doctrine is in part skiitious.” The divines answered : If 
by God's grace our true and necesasuy doctrine is tolerated as it has hitherto been 
by the emperor, though rductantly, we think that we ought not to prevent it by 
undertaking the defence of the Zwinglian doctrine, if that Should not be tolerated. 

. . . As to the argument that we ought to spare the people while persecuting the 
leaders, our answer is, that it is not a question of persons, but only of doctrine^ 
whether it be true or false" (Corxespondence of Brens and Mdanchthon with 
Landgrave Philip of Hesse, Bretschndder, IL 95, 98, xox). 

^ Hardwicke, R^ormaHont p. 274. 

* Seidemann, Thomas MUnaur^ p. 35. * Sdienkdi, iil. 38X, 

^ Heinrich Grosbeck's Borieht, ed. Comdiua, X9. 
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were punished for questioning the authority of the 
Lutherans in religious matters, they practically justified 
their persecution by their own intolerant doctrines. In 
fact, they carried the Protestant principles of persecution 
to an extreme. For whereas the Lutherans regarded the 
defence of truth and punishment of error as bdng, in 
part, the object of the institution of dvil government, they 
recognised it as an advantage by which the State was 
rewarded for its pains; but the Anabaptists repudiated 
the political element altogether, and held that error should 
be exterminated solely for the sake of truth, and at the 
expense of all existing States. 

Bucer, whose position in the history of the Reforma- 
tion is so peculiar, and who differed in important points 
from the Saxon leaders, agreed with them on the necessity 
of persecuting. He was so anxious for the success of 
Protestantism, that he was ready to sacrifice and renounce 
important doctrines, in order to save the appearance of 
unity but those opinions in which he took so little 
dogmatic interest, he was resolved to defend by force. 
He was very much dissatisfied adth the reluctance of the 
Senate of Strasburg to adopt severe measures against 
the Catholics. His colleague Capito was singularly 
tolerant; for the feeling of the inhabitants was not 
deddedly in favour of the change.* But Bucer, his 
bic^prapher tells us, was, in spite of his inclination to 
mediate not friendly to this temporising system ; partly 
bccausse he had an organising intellect, which relied 
greatly on practical discipline to preserve what had been 
conquered, and on restriction of liberty to be the most 
certain security for its preservation ; partly because he 
had a deep insight into the nature of various religious 
tendencies, and was justly alarmed at their consequences 
for Church and State.* This point in the character of 
Bucer provoked a powerful resistance to his system 
of ecclesiastical discipline, for it was feared that he 


» Htms, rknhgU, H. 418. 

* Busslems, MaAihtemint du ProtestanUsmi m Abeeit p. 4^9. 
* Bauzui Capito und Buiotr^ p. 489* 
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would give to the clergy a tyrannical power.^ It is true 
that the demoralisation which ensued on the destruction 
of the old ecclesiastical authority rendered a strict 
attention on the part of the State to the affairs of 
religion highly necessary.' The private and confidential 
communications of the German reformers give a more 
hideous picture of the moral condition of the generation 
which followed the Reformation than th^ draw in their 
published writings of that which preceded it. It is on 
this account that Bucer so strongly insisted on the 
necessity of the interference of the dvil power in support 
of the discipline of the Church. 

The Swiss reformers, between whom and the Saxons 
Bucer forms a connecting link, differ from them in one 
respect^ which greatly influenced their notions of govern- 
ment Luther lived under a monarchy which was almost 
absolute, and in which the common people, who were of 
Slavonic origin, were in the position of the most abject 
servitude ; but the divines of Zurich and Bern were re- 
publicans. Thqr did not therefore entertain his exalted 
views as to the irresistible might of the State ; and in- 
stead of requiring as absolute a theory of the indefecti- 
bilily of the civil power as he did, tirey were satisfied 
with obtaining a preponderating influence for themselves. 
Where the power was in hands less flivourable to their 
caus^ thqr had less inducement to exaggerate its rights. 

Zwingti abolishes both the distinction between Church 
and State and the notion of ecclesiastical authorily. In 
his ^tem the dvil rulers possess the spiritual functions ; 
and, as their foremost duty is the preservation and promo- 
tion of the true religion, it is their business to preach. As 
magistrates are too much occupied with other things, they 
must del^;ate the ministry of the word to preachers, for 
whose orthodoxy thqr have to provide. They are bound 
to establish uniformity of doctrine, and to defend it 

1 Banin, p. 49a ; Erblcam, PrvUstanfiseAt StUtn, p. 581. 

* Uirihms^ witaa to BoUingar: "Ubmvit nos Dans ab idolntila: anooedit 
Jicenda infinita at bonibOb dlvlni nominia, aodasttiB doctrinaa pniiorla at aaera. 
mwtorum proidianatto at anb pediboa poroorum at caanm, connivendbua atqna 
atinam non defendentibiis iis qui probibore suo loco debebanti conculcatio" 
(SudhofiF, Oltmamts und Uranus, p. 340). 
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s^unst Papists and heretics. This is not only their 
right, but their duty ; and not only their duty, but the 
condition on which they retain office.^ Rulers who do 
not act in accordance with it are to be dismissed. Thus 
Zwingli combined persecution and revolution in the same 
doctrine. But he was not a fanatical persecutor, and his 
severity was directed less against the Catholics thaw 
against the Anabaptists,* whose prohibition of all dvil 
offices was more subversive of order in a republic than 
in a monarchy. Even, however, in the case of the Ana- 
baptists the spedal provocation was — ^not the peril to the 
State, nor the scandal of thdr errors, but — ^the schism 
which weakened the Church.* The punishment of heresy 
for the glory of God was almost inconsistent with the 
theory that there is no ecclesiastical power. It was not 
so much provoked in Zurich as elsewhere,, because in a 
small republican community, where the govemir^ body 
was supreme over both dvil and religious affairs, religious 
unity was a matter of course; The practical necessity of 
maintaining unity put out of sight the speculative question 
of the guilt and penalty of error. 

Soon after Zwingli’s death, Leo Juds called for severer 
measures against the Catholics, expressly staring, however, 
that they did not deserve death. " Excommunication,” he 
sidd, “ was too light a punidimcnt to be inflicted by the 
State which wields the sword, and the faults in question 
were not great enough to involve the danger of death.” * 
Afterwards he fell into doubts as to the propriety of 
severe measures against dissenters, but his friends Bul- 
lingcr and Capito succeeded in removing his scruples, and 
in obtaining his acquiescence in that intolerance^ whidi 
was, says his biographer, a question of life and death for 
the Protestant Church.* Bullinger took, like Zwingli, a 

^ * * AdKorm audeimis, nominenn mafristratum roete fserm no posse quidem, 
nM Christinnussit" (Zuingli, Ojimi, iii. 096). **lf they shall proceed in an 
unbrotiusrly vray, and ngaiitft the ordiniuico of Christ, then let tliem bo deposed, 
ill God’s (Schenkcl, lii. 36a). 

> Ciiristoflbl, iiMniek XwiffjfHt p. 351. 

* Zwinifli’s advice to the IVotostiints of St Gall, in Prasscl, JoaMm 

45 * 

^ Pestaloiisl, Hiinriek p. 95. * /W., Zto/udS, p. 50. 
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mon practical view of the question than was common in 
G«rmany. He thought it safer strictly to exclude reli- 
gious differences than to put them down with fire and 
sword ; “for in this case,” he says, “the victims compare 
themselves to the early martyrs, and make their punish- 
ment a weapon of defence.” ^ He did not, however, forbid 
capital punishment in cases of heresy. In the year 1535 
he drew up an opinion on the treatment of religious error, 
which is written in a tone of great moderation. In this 
document he says “ that all sects which introduce division 
into the Church must be put down, and not only such 
as, like the Anabaptists, threaten to subvert society, for 
the destruction of order and unity often begins in an 
apparently harmless or imperceptible way. The culprit 
should be examined with gentleness. If his disposition 
is good he will not refuse instruction ; if not, still patience 
must be shown until there is no hope of converting him. 
Then he must be treated like other malefactors, and 
handed over to the torturer and the executioner.” * After 
this time there were no executions for religion in Zurich, 
and the number, even in the lifetime of Zwingli, was less 
considerable than in many other places. But it was still 
understood that confirmed heretics would be put to death. 
In 1 546, in answer to the Pope’s invitation to the Council 
of Trent, Bullinger indignantly repudiates the insinuation 
that the Protestant cantons were heretical, “ for, by the 
grace of God, we have alwa}^ punished the vices of 
heresy and sodomy with fire, and have looked upon them, 
and still look upon them, with horror.” * This accusation 
of heresy inflamed the zeal of the reformers against 
heretic^ in order to prove to the Catholics that they had 
no sympathy with them. On these grounds Bullinger 
recommended the execution of Servetus. “If the high 
Council inflicts on him the fate due to a worthless 
blasphemer, all the world will see that the people of 
Geneva hate blasphemers, and that they punish with the 
sword of justice heretics who are obstinate in their heresy. 
. . . Strict fidelity and vigilance are needed, because our 

^ Pestaload, Hmrkh p, 146. * /Hd, p. 149. * I 3 id. p. sTa 
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are in ill repute abroad, as if we were heretics 
and friends of heresy. Now God’s holy providence has 
ftimished an opportunity of clearing ourselves of this evil 
suspicion.” After the event he advised Calvin to justify 
it, as there were some who were taken aback. “ Every- 
where,” he says, " there are excdlent men who are con- 
vinced that godless and blaspheming men oi^ht not only 
to be rebuked and imprisoned, but also to be put to 
. . . How Servetus could have been spared I cannot 

see."* 

The pOTit<o" of CEcolampadius in reference to these 
questions was altogether singular and exceptional. He 
dreaded the absorption of the ecclesiastical functions by 
the State, and sot^ht to avoid it by the introduction of a 
council of twelve elders, partly magistrates, partly cleigy, 
to direct ecclesiastical affairs. “Many thii^,” he said, 
“ are punished by the secular power less severely than the 
dignity of the Church demands. On the other hand, it 
punishes the repentant, to whom the Church shows mei^. 
Either it blunts the edge of its sword by not punishing 
the guilty, or it brings some hatred on the C^pel by 
severity." * But the people of Basel were deaf to the argu- 
ments of the reformer, and here, as elsewhere, the dvil 
power usurped the office of the Church. In harmony 
with this jealousy of political interference, CEcolampadius 
was very merciful to the Anabaptists. “ Severe penalties, 
he said, “were likely to aggravate the evil; forgiveness 
\(fQ^ld hasten the cure." * A few months later, however, he 
regretted this leniency. “We peredve,” he writes to a 
friend, “ that we have sometimes shown too mu(^ induL. 
gence ; but this is better than to proceed tyrannically, or 
to surrender the keys of the Church.”* Whilst, on the 


i »I too a« of opinion that 

u^tnnd tliat aeetnries must be restntoed and poxusM. 

Mtiiiiter, when thouwnds of poor mUigujdcd 
perUhedr they were ooniixelled to admit that it Ss wto 
nSt not only to lestmin wnwig-heiwled men, but ^ puttiM to death a 
that deserve It, to protect thousamls of inhabitants (/W. p. 4 *^- 
• Herxog, Mm ii. 197. ■ n oofi. 
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other hand, he rejoiced at the expulsion of the Catholics, 
he ingeniously justified the practice of the Catholic per- 
secutors. “ In the early ages of the Church, when the 
divinity of Christ naanifested itself to the world by 
miracles, God incited the Apostles to treat the ungodly 
with severity. When the miracles ceased, and the faith 
was universally adopted. He gain^ the hearts of princes 
and rulers, so that they undertook to protect with the 
sword the gentleness and patience of the Church. They 
rigorously resisted, in fulfilment of the duties of their 
office^ the contemners of the Church.” ^ " The clei^,” he 

goes on to say, “ became tyrannical because they usurped 
to themselves a power which they ought to have shared 
with others ; and as the people dread the return of this 
t3nanny of ecclesiastical authority', it is wiser for the 
Protestant clergy to make no use of the similar power of 
excommunication which is intrusted to them.” 

Calvin, as the subject of an absolute monarch, and the 
ruling spirit in a republic, differed both firom the German 
and the Swiss reformers in his idea of the State both in 
its object and in its doty towards the Church. An gvi>A 
from his own coimtry, he had lost the associations and 
habits of monarchy, and his views of discipline as well as 
doctrine were matured before he took up his abode in 
Switzerland.* His s}^tem was not founded on ftviatfng 
facts ; it had no roots in history, but was purely 
speculative, and therefore more consistent and infl e x i bl e 
than any other. Luther's political ideas were bounded by 
the horizon of the monarchical absolutism under which 
he lived. Zwingli’s were influenced by the democratic 
forms of his native country, which gave to the whole 
community the right of appointing the governing body. 
Calvin, independent of all such considerations, studied 
only how his doctrine could best be realised, whether 
through the instrumentality of existing authorities, or at 
their expense. In his eyes its interests were paramount, 

* Henog, (Mulamfads, fl. X95. Herxog finds an exense iiar the harth 
ttjatiMt of the Lntheians at Bead hi the atfil greater severity of the Luthecan 
agaaut the fifitowers of the Swiss leformathm (/«i ais). 

Hundeshagen, Cot^ikie dts Zwingliankmus vnd Cahnnismus, 41. 

N 
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thdr promotion the supreme duty, opposition to them an 
unpardonable crime. There was nothing in the institu- 
tions of men, no authority, no right, no liberty, that he 
cared to preserve, or towards which he entertained any 
feelings of reverence or obligation. 

His theory made the support of religious truth the 
end and office of the State,^ which was bound therefore 
to protect, and consequently to obqr, the Church, and 
had no control over it In religion the first and highest 
thing was the dogma: the preservation of morals was 
one important office of government ; but the maintenann» 
of the purity of doctrine was the highest The result of 
this theory is the institution of a pure theocracy. If the 
elect were alone upon the earth, Calvin taught there 
would be no need of the political order, and the Ana- 
baptists would be right in rejecting it but (he elect are 
in a minority ; and there is the mass of reprobates who 
must be coerced by the sword, in order that all the world 
may be made subject to the truth, by the conquerors 
imposing their faith upon the vanquished.” He wished 
to extend religion by the sword, but to reserve death as 
the punishment of apostasy ; and as this law would in- 
clude the Catholics, who were in Calvin’s eyes apostates 
from the truth, he narrowed it further to those who were 

1 «liQo sijectiU (iioliUa) . . . nc idololatria, ne in Dei nomen sacrilegia. 
ne odversoa vtntatcnn blnepluimlnc uluicque religionis olBEbnsiones pnU^ 
emergOAt no in populum HiKirgniitur. . . . Politicam ordinationem probo, quae 
in hoe ineami>it, m wm religio* ({uae Dei lege contlnetur, palam, publidsque 
socrilegiis impune vioWtur" {Jnslliutio ChrizHtauu Haigionis, ed. Tholuck, ii. 
477). Hoe ergo suiiiino{)ere miniritur a rc^biu, ut gladio quo praoditi sunt 
utnntur ad eultum Dei nssereudum *' (Prtuleeiumes in Pr^fheias, Ojkra, v. 333, 
ed. 1667)* 

> Huic ctinin collig^ne promptnm est, quom stiilta fuerit imaginatio eonzm 
qni voleTxmt nsum gltulii tolUtre o mundo, Evangdii pnieteztu. Scimus Anafaap- 
tistns Atisffu tiiiniiUiuitos, qwis! totus or^ puliticus repugnoret Cbristi regno, 
quia regniun Christi contliustur sola cloetriun ; deinde nulla futura sit vis. Hoc 
quidem venim i-wtet, si esstemis in hoc mundonngdi: sed quemadmodum jam 
diaci, esdguiiK est piurum numcrus : irleo nccesfie est roliquam turbam eobiberi 
violoiito frtmo ; quia ixsnnixti sunt filii 1 )ei vel soevis belluis, vd vulpibus et fraudur 
tentis homiiiilAis" (/V. iu AfiekMam, ▼. 3x0). "In quo nonsuam modo in- 
leitiom, Slid dudwllciun fnstum produnt, dum porfcctioncm sibi arrogant ; eqjus 
M ceutwdma ciuidem \u\n in illis conspidtur” [InsHMio, ii. 478)- 

8 <«Tota igitw excelleiitla, tota dignitas, tota potentia Rodesifio debet hue 
xefMi, ut omnia sulijtuieant Deo, et quicciukl erit in genlibus boo totum sit 
sacrum, ut scilicet cullus Dd tom apud victores quam apud victos vigeat 
(/V. in MieAaeantt v. 3x7). 
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apostates from the community. In this way, he said> 
there was no pretext given to the Catholics to retaliate.^ 
Th^, as well as the Jews and Mohammedans, must be 
allowed to live : death was only the penalty' of Protest* 
ants who relapsed into error ; but to them it applied 
equally whether thty were converted to the Church or 
joined the sects and fell into unbelief. Only in cases 
where there was no danger of his words l^ng used 
against the Protestants, and in letters not intended for 
publication, he required that Catholics should suffer the 
same penalties as those who were guilty of sedition, on 
the ground that the majesty of God must be as strictly 
avenged as the throne of the king.* 

If the defence of the truth was the purpose for which 
power was intrusted to princes, it was natural that it 
should be also the condition on which they held it 
Long before the revolution of 1688, Calvin had decided 
that princes who deny the true faith, “abdicate” their 
crowns, and are no longer to be obeyed ; ' and that no 
oaths are binding which are in contradiction to the 
interests of Protestantism.* He painted the princes of 
his age in the blackest colours,* and prayed to God for 

1 “ Ita tbllitur ofiGsnao, quae xnultos imperitoa fiidlit, dum metuunt ne boc 
pmetaztu ad saeviendum azmentur Fa.pae caznifioes." Calvin vras warned by 
experience of the imprudence of Luther’s language. “In Gallis prooezes in 
excusanda saevitia immani allegant autoritatem Lutheri " (Melanchthon, Qfiem, 
V. 176). 

a <*Vou8 aves deux espicea de mutins qui se sont esleves entze le roy et 
I'estat du royaume : Les uns sont gens fimtastiques, qui soubs eouleur de I'dvan- 
gile vouldroient mettre tout en confusion. Les aultres sont gens obstin^ auz 
supmtitions de I'Antdcbriat de Rome. Tons ensemble mdritent bien d'estre 
idprimds par le glayve qui vous est commis, veu qu'ils s’attaschent non seulement 
au roy, mais k Dieu qui I’a assis an siige royal” (Calvin to Somerset, OcL 
22, 1540; ZeOret de Caltnn, ed. Bonnet, t 967. See also Henry, JLeten 
Cahfins, iL Append. 30). 

* “ Abdicant enim se potestate teireni prindpes dum insuzgunt oontza Deum : 
imo ind^gni sunt qui oenseaatur in hominum numero. Potius ergo oonspuere 
opoM in ipsorum capita, quam Alls parere, ubi ita proterviunt ut vdint edam 
qpoliaze Deum Jure suo, et quasi ocoupere solium qjus, acsi possent eum a coelo 
detrahere” {Pr. in Vanieiem, v. 91). 

^ •* Quant an serment qu'on yous a contrainete de fidre, oomme vous aves 
fhilli et ofifensd Dieu en le fiusant, aussi n'estes-vous tenue de le gazder” 
(Calvin to the Duchess of Ferraza, Bonnet, iL 338}. She hod taken an oath, at 
her husband's death, that she would not oorre^^ with Calvin. 

* ** In aulu ragum videmus primes teneri a bestiis. Nam hodie, ne repetamus 
vetera historias, ut reges fere omnes &tui sunt ae bruti, ita edam sunt quasi equi 
et asini brutorum animalium. . . . Reges sunt hodie fere mand|da’' (JPr, in 
Daenelem, v. 8a}. “Videmus enim ut hodie quoque pro sua libidine com- 
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their destraction ; ^ though at the same time he con- 
demned all rebellion on the part of his friends, so long as 
there were great doubts of their success* His principles, 
however, were often stronger than his exhortations, and 
he had difficulty in preventing murders and seditious 
movements in France.* When he was dead, nobody 
prevented them, and it became clear that his system, by 
subjecting the civil power to the service of religion, was 
more dangerous to toleration than Luther’s plan of giving 
to the State supremacy over the Church. 

Calvin was as positive as Luther in asserting the duty 
of obedience to rulers irrespective of their mode of 
government* He constantly declared that tyranny was 
not to be resisted on political grounds; that no dvil 
rights could outweigh the divine sanction of government ; 
except in cases where a special office was appointed for 


uuivtiuU totniu orUitii prinnipM ; quia produnt alii aliis innostoa pc^Milos, at 
cxuKi’ont fottcltun imndiiuitiuivnii, (him ([uisciuo commodum suum venatur, et sine 
iillo piuhtm, tiuitum ut uUK<ait stuim potm&tiam, alios tradit in manum inimici" 
(/V. iVuAum, V. 363). *' Ilddiu pudet ruges aliquicl pxae so ferro humonum, 

iwjcuiiimodiiiit lul tymnnidom’' {Pr. in/eremiam, ▼. 257). 

^ *'Sur c(! (pv! Ju vuus iivais quo David nous instruict par son eac- 

oinplc d« lisdr 1«* uniUJiiiLs do Dwai, vous ruspemdes quo e’estoit pour ce temps- 
h’l diu|u«!l «c»us Iv Uii dit riguvur il cstoit |KTmis dc liali* los ennemis. Or, niadame, 
ctiHto glosu surcjit {xiur ruxivimMir touto rhlKcrituru, ot partout il la fiuilt fuir oomme 
uiie wsstw niortclh*. . . . Coniliicu quo j’ayo tousjouia prifS Dieu do luy faire 
nitircy, si est-co <iue j*uy sinivoiU dfSiid ciue Dieu mist la main sur Ijsy (Guise; 
VKiiir on dwilvror mini K^'liso, s*il no lo vouloit convertir" (Calvin to the 
Duchess of KiTnum, ii. 551). Liithw was In this respect equally to- 

sorupulous: "'Hiis year wo must pniy Duke Maurice to death, wo must kill 
him with our prayers ; for ho will be an evil man ” (MS. quoted in DSUinger, 
Jit/nmatiowi iii* afiO). 

a (JiMxl do |>nwiK)Htcro nosirorum fervore scnbis, ^raissimum est, neque 
ttimmi ulla occurrit iiicKUafiiiidi ratio, quia sanis consiliis non obtemperant. 
Passim lUinuntio, si jiwlcx ussom iiic non minus severe in rabi^, atos impetus 
vindiuiitimiin, cpioin rex Huis i%licLis numduL Porgendum nihilommus, 
noH Dims voluit stuUis esso dobiton'S " (Colvin to Bern ; Henry, LeM Calvins, 


’ » ‘Mi tt'a toilu qii'a moi qn«% deviiut lii guorre, gens de faict et d’extotion ne 
so soyciit «‘ir(irw» do rextenniner du moiido (Guise) losquels ont estd lotenus 

par Ilia sonic t»xhortiiti()n."---/?(w««/, ii. 553. nm 

II(K! nol)iH hi iissidiwj ob anUnos et cxndos obversetur, e^em doereto conr 

stitul miiini tw-iiuissiiuos regfs, quo rogum **“®*®”^ 
aninium nobis seditiosac lUuo cogitatioaes venient, 

legoin nec luxiuum esse, ut suiiditos ei nos pmestemus, qui vuasM lopm no^ 
. . Dll privati. hominibus semper ^uor. Nam«qm nmm 
Sint populatus mogistratus iid moderancUun rogum libidinem oonstiM (qjaj» 
Xtimmt . cnlmri . • * tribuni . . . demarchi: et qua etiam forte potes- 
tote, ut imius K» hiilxnt, ftwguntur n«i* 

oonventus pemgunt) . . . UIos fwxjienti regom lioentiae pro oflSdo intoroedere 
non veto •' [/nsfUuiio, H. 4VS> 495)- 
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the purpose Where there wss no such office — wher^ 
for. instance, the estates of the realm had lost their inde- 
pendence — ^there was no protection. This is one of the 
most important and essential characteristics of the politics 
of the reformers. By making the protection of their 
religion the principal business of government, thqr put 
out of sight its more immediate and universal duties, and 
made the political objects of the State disappear behind 
its religious end. A government was to be judged, in 
their eyes, only by its fidelity to the Protestant Church. 
If it fulfilled those requirements, no other complaints 
against it could be entertained. A tyrannical prince 
could not be resisted if he was orthodox ; a just prince 
could be dethroned if he failed in the more essential 
condition of faith. In this way Protestantism became 
favourable at once to despotism and to revolution, and 
was ever ready to sacrifice good government to its own 
interests. It subverted monarchies, and, at the same 
time, denounced those who, for political causes, sought 
their subversion ; but though the monarchies it subverted 
were sometimes tyrannical, and the seditions it prevented 
sometimes revolutionary, the order it defended or sought 
to establish was never Intimate and free, for it was 
always invested with the function of religious proselytism,^ 
and with the obligation of removing every traditional, 
social, or political tight or power which could oppose the 
discharge of that essential duty. 

The part Calvin had taken in the death of Servetus 
obliged him to develop more fully his views on the 
punishment of heresy. He wrote a short account of the 
trial,^ and argued that governments are bound to suppress 

^ ' * Quuin ergo ita IScentiose omnia permittent (Donalistae), volebant tamen 
impime manere soa sodera: et in primis tenebant hoc prlndpiuxn: non esse 
poenas sumendas, si quis ab aUis dissideret in rdigionis doctrioa : qnemadmodisn 
hodie videmus qnosdam de hac re nimis cupide contendere. Ceitum est quid 
cnpiant Nam si qois ipsos respiciat, sunt im]^ Doi contemptores : saltern vdOksnt 
nihil certum esse in reUgione ; ideo Inbefactare, et quantum in se est edam con- 
vellere nituntur omnia pietatis principia. Ut ergo lioeat ipsis eYomere virus 
suum, ideo tantopeze litigant pro impunitate, et negant poenas de haeretids et 
blasphemis snmendas esse" {JPr, iit JOanielem, v. 51). 

* ** Defensio Orthodosae Fidei . . . ubi ostenditur Haereticos jure gladii ooer- 
cendos essu," X554. 
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here^, and that those who deny the justice of the punish* 
ment; themselves deserve it^ The book was signed by 
all the clergy of Geneva, as Calvin’s compurgators. It 
was generally considered a failure ; and a refutation 
appeared, which was so skilful as to produce a great 
sensation in the Protestant world.’ This famous tract, 
now of extreme rarity, did not, as .has been said, " contain 
the pith of those arguments which have ultimately 
triumphed in almost every part of Europe;” nor did it 
preach an unconditional toleration.’ But it struck hard 
at Calvin by quoting a passage from the first edition of 
his Institutes, afterwards omitted, in which he spoke for 
toleration. “ Some of those,” sa)^ the author, ” whom we 
quote have subsequently written in a different spirit 
Nevertheless, we have cited the earlier opinion as the true 
one, as it was expressed under the pressure of persecu- 
tion.”* The first edition, we are informed by Calvin 
himself, was written for the purpose of vindicating the 
Protestants who were put to death, and of putting a .stop 

> ' * Non modo liljcrum ossu mnulstnitibas poensus aunicrc (lit rUsctriiuie 

cnmiptoiiliUB, wxl diviiiitus cssu muiidntum, ut pestiferis erroriUiH Itnpunitateiu 
dure nuciucnnti (ptin clesciscnut tib oHlcli sui fidu. . . , Niuio vuro quisejuis 
hiuTcticis <.*t blaiiplifiinLs injiLSto psiennm infiigi conteiidoret, sdenit ct voltnis fit: 
obstringet blnsphumbie ruitu. . . . Ubi a suis fuudumeutls convcillitur religio* 
deluKUindiie in l^nun blnfiplunninit profeninturf impiis et puKtiferis doginntiinui in 
cxitium nipiuntur aniiunc ; denirpw uli! {mltini clufuctio ab uuico Deu purucpie 
doctrina tentatur, od extremum illud nmuxlium desccmksrc neousHu " (see Sclienkeli 
iil 389; DyuTi p. 354; Henryi iii. 234). 

* De Ilaeretieh an sini firsequmdit Mnjisdeburgt 1554. C*hiit!iillcm, to 
vliom it is generally attrilmtud, was not the author (sue llupijc, Tht^tdor 
JUetat p. 37). 

’ Hallain, lAtemiHre of ii. 8c ; SchloMor, Ijdnn de$ Ikoa^ p. 55. * 1*1 lis 

is proved by the following piihbiigt) frrmt the dediciiUon : ’’lliis I say not to 
favour the heretics, whom 1 abhor, ljut liueuuMs tliere (ure hens two diiiigonaix riM'ks 
to be avoided. Tn thti first })InGU, tluit no ninii should U: deemed a iiwtie wiii*ii 
he is not, . . . and that the real n:lx:l be dihtlngitislied from the ( 'liristiaii wlin, 

following thti hsiehiiig and example of his Master, nf.*CfSS{irily mxwni M*|itiratloti 
from the wiulced and untsOieving. l*hu other danger is, lest Uits real ben^tics Ut 
not mom SI! V( truly inuiished than Uio discipline of tlus Cthurch rtHpUres" nkutm, 
TAfodor /ifsu, i. U15). 

* ** Multis piis ht»miiiilni.s in (iallia cxustis grave ixuwim apiid Ciermaiuis tNliiiiii 

ignis illi exeitavitKmt, s{xirsi sunt, ejus rcstiiifpiimdi causa, intprobi nc niendmsfs 
libeUif non silios tmn crudellter tnictari, qisun Annlsptistax nc titrbulentefi 
hominei^ iiui perventis dulirlis mm rellgionom mmlo serl totiim ordimtm itolitlciint 
convellorent. . . • Haec niihi edendsm listitutieiiis causa full, iiriinimt ut ab in- 
fuKta oontuniolla vlmlicantm fratns nieos, (luoriim tnora prutlomi cnil in censix’ctu 
Dcnnlni ; disinde quum iiuiltis nilsuris mdem visitanait supplieia, prti iilis doh»r 
saltern sliquis et soUicitudo extems getius uuigt^ntt " in I*satmos, Si* 

**i 2 i 8 torla Idttemria de Calvlni Institutlune," in SeriHiam Attilquarinm, ii. .|5u). 
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to the persecution. It was anonymous, and naturally 
dwelt on the principles of toleration. 

Although this book did not denounce all intolerance, 
and although it was extremely moderate Calvin and his 
friends were filled with horror. " What remains of Chris- 
tianity,” exclaimed Beza, “ if we silently admit what this 
man has expectorated in his preface? . ; . Since the 
banning of Christianity no such blasphemy was ever 
heard.” ^ Beza undertook to defend Calvin in an dabor- 
ate work,* in which it was ea^ for him to dte the authority 
of aU the leading reformers in favour of the practice of 
putting heretics to death, and in which he reproduced all 
the arguments of those who had written on the subject 
before him. More systematic than Calvin, he first of all 
excludes those who are not Christians — ^toe Jews, Turks, 
and heathen — whom his inquiry does not touch ; “ among 
Christians,” he proceeds to say, “ some are schismatic^ who 
sin against the peace of the Church, or disbeliever^ who 
reject her doctrine. Among thes^ some err in all sim- 
pUcily ; and if their error is not very grave^ and if thqr 
do not seduce others, they need not be punished.” ' “ But 

obstinate heretics are far worse than parricides, and de- 
serve death, even if they report” * “ It is the duty of the 
State to punish them, for the whole ecclesiastical order is 
upheld by the political” * In early ages this power was 

1 Baom* L so6. Tdles gens»" says Calvin, seroient contents qu'il n'y eust 
ne loy, ne bride an monde. VoiUL ponrqnoy ils ont bast! oe beau libvze zir nm 
comfiurauUf ITagfitfias, oh ils ont fidsifid les noms tant des vxltes quo des per- 
sonnes, non poor aoltre cause slnon pooroe que le dit Ixvxe est ftrey de blasidi&es 
xnsnpportables ” (Bonnet, ii. x8}. 

* iSa JSatnHeis a dviH Magisiraiu ptmieadis, 1554. 

* *' Absit antem a nobis, ut in eos, qui vd simplidtate peccant, sinealioraiD 
pemide et insigni blasjdieinia, vel in ezplicando qoopiam Scriptuxae loco dissident 
a recepta opinii^, ma^txatom annemus " (Traetatus Thtobigki^ I 95}. 

4 This was sometimes the pcaedoe In Qatholic countries, wlusre here^ was 
equivalent to treason. Duke 'William of Bavaria ordered obsdnate Anabaptists to 
be burnt ; those who recanted to be bdieaded. ** Wdcher revodr, den soil man 
kSpfen ; wddier nidit revodr, den soil man brennen " (Jdtg, p. 7x7). 

* Ex qmbos omnibus una conjunctio eflSidtur, istos quibus haemd videator 
non esse puniendi, ojdnionem in Ecelesiam Dd conari longe omnium pestflentisd- 
maxn invdtere et ex diametro repugnantem doctrinae primum a Deo Patre proditae, 
ddnde a Cbiisto instanratae, ab univena denique Ecdeda ortbodoxa perpetuo 
consensu usurpatae, ut mihi quidem magis absnrde fimere videantur quam si 
sacril^ias aut paxrlddas puniendos negarent, quum slut istis omnibus haeretid 
infinitis partibus deteriores'* {Tract, Theoi, L 143). 
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exercised by tbe temporal sovereigns; th^ convoked 
councils, punished heretics, promulgated d(^[mas. The 
Papacy afterwards arose, in evil times, and was a great 
calamity ; but it was preferable a hundred times to the 
anarchy which was defended under the name of merciful 
toleration. 

The circumstances of the condemnation of Servetus 
make it the most perfect and characteristic example of 
the abstract intolerance of the reformers. Servetus was 
guilty of no political crime ; he was not an inhabitant of 
G^eva, and was on the point of leaving it^ and nothing 
immoral could be attributed to him. He was not even 
an advocate of absolute toleration.^ The occasion of his 
apprdiension was a dispute between a Catholic and a 
Protestant as to which party was most zealous in sup* 
pressing ^^ous errors. Calvin, who had long before 
declared that if Servetus came to Geneva he should never 
leave it alive,* did all he could to obtain his condemna- 
tion by the Inquisition at Vienne. At Geneva he was 
anxious that the sentence should be death,* and in this he 
was encouraged by the Swiss diurches, but especially 


1 •• Verum est correctione non exspectala Ananiam et Sappliiiun ooddit 
Petros. Quia Spiritos Sanctus tunc mazime vigeos* quem spreveranti dooebat 
esse incQxrigibiles, in maJitia obstinates. Hoc crimen est morte simplidter 
dignnm et apud Deum et apod homines. In aliis autem criminibus, ubi Status 
Sanctos spedala quid non dooet, ixU non est invetenita malitia, ant obstinatio 
certa non apparet aut atrodtas magna, conreetionem per alias castigationes 
sperare poiius debemus" (Servetus, RaiituHo CkrisHarnsnU, 656 ; Henry, iii. 

235 ). 

* • ' Nam si venerit, modo valeat mea authoritas, vivum exire nunquam patiar ” 
(Galvin to Fard, in Henry, iii. Append. 65 ; Audin, Vie de Cahfin^ iL 314 ; 
Pyy. 544)- 

* “Spero capitale saltern fore judidum: poenae vero atrodtatem lemitti 
cupio ” (Calvin to Fard, Henry, iiL 189). Hr. Henry malces no attempt to dear 
Calvin of the imputation of having caused the death of Servetns. Neverthdess 
he proposed, some years later, that the fbree-hundredth anniversary of the execu- 
tion should be celehrated in the Church of Geneva by a demonstration. “ It 
ought to dedaie itsdf in a body, in a manner 'worthy of our prindples, admitting 
that in past times the authorities of Geneva were mistaken, loudly proclaiming 
toleration, which is truly the crown of our Chordi, and paying due honour to 
Calvin, bmuse he had no hand in the business (paroequ'il n'a pas trempd dans 
oette afhire], of whidi he has unjustly borne the whole burden." Ihe impudence 
of this dedu^on is surpassed by the editor of the French periodical from whidi 
we extract it He appends to the words in our parrathesis the following note : 
** We underline in order to call attention to this opinion of Dr. Henry, who is 
so thoroughly acquainted with the whole question *' {ButtOin de la SoeUH de 
I Histadre du PredeskaOisme Pranfou, ii. XX4). 
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Beza, Fard, Bullinger, and Peter Martyr.^ All the Pro- 
testant authorities, therefore^ agreed in the justice of 
putting a writer to death in whose case all the secondary 
motives of intolerance were wanting. Servetus was not a 
party’ leader. He had no followers who threatened to 
•upset the peace and unity of the Church. His doctrine 
was speculative, without power or attraction for the masses, 
like Luthen^ism ; and without consequences subversive 
of morality, ^affecting in any direct way the existence of 
society, like Anabaptism.* He had nothing to do with 
Geneva, and his persecutors would have rejoiced if he had 
been put to death elsewhere. “Bayle^” says Hallam,* 
" has an excellent remark on this controversy.” Bayle’s 
remark is as follows: “Whenever Protestants complain, 
they are answered hy the right which Calvin and Beza 
recognised in magistrates ; and to this day there has been 
nobody who has not failed pitiably against this 
mentum ad honmumT 

No question of tbe merits of the Reformation or of 
persecution is involved in an inquiry as to the source and 

1 <«Qiu scripsenint de non plectendis haeretids, semper mihi dsi sunt non 
penun erraze” (Fard to Bkaier, Henxy, iii. soa). During the trial be wrote to 
Calvin : “ If you desire to diminish tjb« horrible punishment, you will ajct as a 
friend towards your most dangerous enemy. If I were to seduce anybody from 
the true frith, I riiould consider myself worthy of death ; 1 cannot judge differently 
of another tbsn of myself " (Schmidt, Farel und Vird, p. 33). 

Bdbre sentence was pronounced Bullinger wrote to Besa : " Quid vero amplis- 
simus Senatus Genevensis ageret cum blasjfremo illo nebulone Serveto. Si aapit 
etofficium sunm frcit, caedit, ut totus orbis videat Genevam Chiisti gloriam 
cupere servatam " (Baum, L 304). With reference to Socinus be wrote : ** Sentio 
ego spirituali gladio abscindendos esse homines haeretioos " (Henry, iii 335). 

Peter 'iAaiijt Vermili also gave in his adhesion to Ckivin’s policy: *'De 
Serveto Hispano, ^d aliud dicam non haheo, nisi earn fuisse genuinum Diaboli 
filium, cujus pcstSfera et detestanda doctrina undique profliganda eat, neque 
magistratus, qui de illo supfAidum extremum sumprit, accusandus est, cum 
emendationis nulla indi9ia in eo poas/esat dqnehendi, flliusqueUasidiemiac omnino 
intolersbiles assent *' {LoH Commimes, 11x4. See Schlosser, zAn dts Bega und 
da Petar Martyr Vermili, 513). 

Zancbi, who at the instigation of Bullinger also published a treatise. JDe 
ffeerOicis Coereendis, says of Besa's work : *' Non poterit non probari summopere 
piis omnibus. Satis superque re^ndit quidem ills novis istis acadetnicis, ita ut 
supervacanea et inutilis omnino videatur mea tractatio ” (Baum, i. 33a). 

* ** The trial of Servetus,” says a veiy ardent Calvinist, is illegal only in one 
point— the crime, if cafrne there be, had not been committed at Geneva ; but long 
before the Councils had usurped the unjust privilege of judging strangers stopping 
at Geneva, although the crimes th^ vrere accused of had not been committed 
there ” (Haag, La Prance PrcUdanU, ilL X89). 

* LiUraiure ef Btirope, iL 8a. 
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connection of the opinions on toleration held by the Pro* 
testant reformers. No man’s sentiments on the rightfulness 
of religious persecution will be affected by the theories we 
have described, and they have no bearing whatever on 
doctrinal controven^. Those who — ^in agreement with the 
principle of the early Church, that men are free in matters 
of conscience — condemn all intolerance, will censure 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Those who pursue the 
same principle one step farther and practically invert it, 
insisting on the right and duty not only of professing 
but of extending the truth, must, as it seems to us, 
approve the conduct both of Protestants and Catholics, 
unless they make the justice of the persecution depend on 
the truth of the doctrine defended, in which case they will 
divide on both sides. Such persons, s^n, as are more 
strongly impressed with the cruelty of actual execu- 
tions tl^ with the danger of false theories, may concen- 
trate their indignation on the Catholics of Languedoc and 
Spain ; while those who judge principles, not by the 
accidental details attending their practical realisation, but 
by the reasoning on which they arc founded, will arrive at 
a verdict adverse to the Protestants. These comparative 
inquiries, however, have little serious interest If we give 
our admiration to tolerance, we must remember that the 
Spanish Moors and the Turks in Europe have been more 
tolerant than the Christians ; and if we admit the prin- 
ciple of intolerance, and judge its application by particular 
conditions, we are bound to acknowledge that the Romans 
had better reason for persecution than any modem State, 
since their empire was involved in the decline of the old 
religion, with which it was bound up, whereas no Christian 
polity has been subverted by the mere presence of religious 
dissent The comparison is, moreover, entirely unreason- 
able, for there is nothing in common between Catholic and 
Protestant intolerance. The Church began with the prin- 
ciple of liberty, both as her claim and as her rule ; and 
external circumstances forced intolerance upon her, after 
her spirit of unity had triumphed,' in spite both of the 
freedom she proclaimed and of the persecutions she 
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suffered. Protestantism set up intolerance as an impera- 
tive precept and as a part of its doctrine^ and it was 
forced to admit toleration by the necessities of its posi- 
tion, after the rigorous penalties it imposed had failed to 
arrest the process of internal dissolution.^ 

At the time when this involuntary change occurred 
the sects that caused it were the bitterest enemies of the 
toleration they demanded. In the same age the Puritans 
and the Catholics sought a refuge be}rond the Atlantic 
from the persecution which they suffered together under 
the Stuarts. Flying for the same reason, and from the 
same oppression, they were enabled respectively to cany 
out their own views in the colonies which they founded in 
Massachusetts and Maryland, and the history of those 
two States exhibits faithfully the contrast between the 
two Churches. The Catholic emigrants established, for 
the first time in modem history, a government in which 
religion was free, and with it ^ germ of that religious 
liberty which now prevails in America. The Puritans, on 
the other hand, revived with greater severity the penal 
laws of the mother country. In process of time the 
liberty of conscience in the Catholic colony was forcibly 
abolished by the neighbouring Protestants of Virginia; 
while on the borders of Massachusetts the new State of 
Rhode Island was formed- by a party of figitives from the 
intolerance of their fellow-colonists. 

^ TUs is tbs gionnd talcen by t-wo Dutch divisos in sasmr to the oonstdtation 
of John of Nassan in 1579 ; “ Neqne in imperio, noque in Golliis, negue in 
Bei^ spetanda esset unquain libertaa in eztemo rdigionis excrcitio nostris . . . 
si nra diYenarom religionum exerdtia in una eademqueprovinclatolcmnda. . . . 
Sic igitnr gladio adversus nos armabimus Pontifidns* si bane hypothissin tucbimiir, 
quod exerdtinm religionis alter! parti nuUumprorsus rdinqul debcat ” (Seri/iiu»$ 
Antiquarium, L 335). 
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POLITICAL THOUGHTS ON THE CHURCH* 

There is, perhaps, no stronger contrast between the 
revolutionary times in which we live and the Catholic 
ages, or even the period of the Reformation, than in this : 
that the influence which religious motives formerly pos- 
sessed is now in a great measure exercised by political 
opinions. As the theory of the balance of power was 
adopted in Europe as a substitute for the influence of 
religious ideas, incorporated in the power of the Popes, so 
now political zeal occupies the place made vacant by the 
decline of religious fervour, and commands to an almost 
equal extent the enthusiasm of men. It has risen to 
power at the expense of religion, and by reason of its 
decline, and naturally regards the dethroned authority 
with tte jealousy of a usurper. This revolution in the 
relative position of religious and political ideas was the 
inevitable consequence of the usurpation by the Protestant 
State of the functions of the Church, and of the supremacy 
which, in the modem system of government, it has assumed 
over her. It follows also that the false principles by which 
religious trath was assailed have been transferred to the 
political order, and that here, too. Catholics must be pre- 
pared to meet them ; whilst the objections made to the 
Church on doctrinal grounds have lost much of thdr 
attractiveness and effect, the enmity she provokes on 
political grounds is more intensa It is the same old 
enemy with a new faca No reproadi is more common, 
no argument better suited to the temper of these times, 

^ The JRamikr^ X858. 
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than those which are founded on the supposed inferiority 
or incapacity of the Church in political matters. As her 
dogma, for instance, is assailed from opposite sides, — as 
she has had to defend the divine nature of Christ against 
the Ebionites, and His humanity against Docetism, and 
was attacked both on the plea of excessive rigorism and 
excessive laxity (Clement Alex., Stromata^ iiL 5), — so in 
politics she is arraigned on behalf of the political system 
of every phase of heresy. She was accused of favouring 
revolutionary principles in the time of Elizabeth and 
James L, and of absolutist tendencies under James 11 . 
and his successors. Since Protestant England has been 
divided into two great political parties, each of these 
reproaches has found a permanent voice in one of them. 
Whilst Toiy writers affirm that the Catholic religion is 
the enemy of all conservatism and stability, the Liberals 
consider it radically opposed to all true freedom. 

« What are we to think,” says the Edinburgh Review (voL ciii. 
p. 586), “ of the penetration or the sincerity of a man who professes 
to study and admire the liberties of Engird and the duuracter of 
her people, but who does not see that English freedom has been 
nurtured from the earliest times by resistance to Papal authority, 
and established by the blessing of a reformed religion ? That i^ 
under Heaven, the basis of all the rights we possess ; and the weight 
we might otherwise be disposed to concede to M. de Montalembert’s 
opinions on England is materially lessened by the discovery that, 
after all, he would, if he had the power, place this free country 
under that spiritud bondage which broods over the empires (tf 
Austria or of Spain.” 

On the other hand, let us hearken to the Protestant 
eloquence of the Quarterly Review (vol. xcii. p. 41): — 

Tyranny, fhiud, base adulation, total insensibility, not only to the 
worth of human freedom, but to the majesty of law and the sacredness 
of public and private right; these are the malignant and deadly 
features which we see stamped upon the conduct of the Roman 
hierarchy. 

Besides which, we have the valuable opinion of Lord 
Derby, which no Catholic, we should suppose, east of the 
Shannon has forgotten, that Catholicism is "religiously 
corrupt, and politically dangerous.” Lord Macaulay tells 
us that it exclusively promoted the power of the Crown ; 
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Ranke, that it favours revolution and regicide. Whilst 
the Belgian and Sardinian Liberals accuse the Church of 
being the enemy of constitutional freedom, the celebrated 
Protestant statesman, Stahl, taunts her with the reproach 
of being the sole support and pillar of the Be^ian constitu- 
tion. Thus eveiy error pronounces judgment on itself 
when it attempts to apply its rules to the standard of truth. 

Among Catholics the state of opinion on these ques- 
tions, whether it be considered the result of unavoidable 
circumstances, or a sign of ingenious accommodation, or 
a thing to be deplored, affords at least a glaring refutation 
of the idea that we are united, for good or for evil, in one 
common political S3rstem. The Church is vindicated 
her defenders, according to their individual inclinations^ 
from the opposite faults imputed to her ; she is lauded, 
according to circumstances, for the most contradictory 
merits, and her authority is invoked in exclusive support 
of very various S3^cms. O’Connell, Count de Mont- 
alembert. Father Ventura, proclaim her liberal, constitu- 
tional, not to say democratic, character; whilst sucli 
writers as Bonald and Father Taparelli associate her with 
the cause of absolute government Others there are, too, 
who deny that the Church has a political tendency or 
preference of any kind ; who assert that she is altogether 
independent of, and indifferent to, particular political 
institutions, and, while insensible to thdr influence, seeks 
to exercise no sort of influence over them. Each view 
may be plausibly defended, and the inexhaustible arsenal 
of history seems to provide impartially instances in cor- 
roboration of each. The last opinion can appeal to the 
example of the Apostles and the early Christians, for 
whom, in the heathen empire^ the only part was uncon- 
ditional obedience. This is dwelt upon by the early 
apologists : “ Oramus etiam pro imperatoribus, pro mini- 
stris eorum et potestatibus, pro statu saeculi, pro rerum 
quiete, pro mora finis.” ^ It has the authority, too, of 

^ Tertullian, A^A^iieum, 39; see also 30, 3a. **We pray also for the 
emperors, for tlw mlalsteri of their Government, for the State, for the peace of the 
world, for the dday of the lost day." 
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those who thought with St Augustine that the State had 
a sinful origin and character : “ Primus fuit terrenae civi- 
tatis conditor fratridda.”^ The Liberals, at the same 
time^ are strong in the authority of many scholastic 
writers, and of many of the older Jesuit divines, of 
St Thomas and Suarez, Bellarmine, and Mariana. The 
absolutists, too, countenanced Bossuet and the Gal- 
lican Chm^ and quoting amply from the Old Testa- 
ment, can point triumphantly to the majority of Catholic 
countries in modem times. All these arguments are 
at the same time serviceable to our adversaries ; and 
those by which one objection is answered help to fortify 
another. 

The frequent recurrence of this sort of argument 
which appears to us as treacherous for defence as it is 
popular as a weapon of attack, shows that no very 
definite ideas prevail on the subject, and makes it 
doubtful whether history, which passes sentence on so 
many theories, is altc^ether consistent with any of these. 
Nevertheless it is obviously an inquiry of the greatest 
importance^ and one on whidi controversy can never 
entirely be set at rest ; for the relation of the spiritual 
and secular power is, like that of speculation and 
revelation of religion and nature one of those problems 
which remain perpetually open, to recdve light from the 
meditations and experience of all ages, and the complete 
solution of which is among fhe objects, and would be the 
end, of all history. 

At a time when the whole ^stem of ecclesiastical 
government was under discussion, and when the temp(»al 
power was b^[inning to predominate over the Church 
in France the greatest theolcgian of the age made an 
attempt to apply the principles of secular polity to the 
Church. Accoi^ing to Gerson (O/tra, ii. 254), the 
fundamental frums into which Aristotle divides all 
government recur in the ecclesiastical S3rstem. The ixyal 
power is represented in the Papacy, the aristocracy by the 

^ JDf CSvit M, XF. 5. " The fkatridde was the first founder of the seciilar 

State." 
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coll^ of cardinals, whilst the councils form an ecclesi- 
astical democracy (timocratid). Analogous to this is 
the idea that the constitution of the Church served 
as the model of the Christian States, and that the 
notion of representation, for instance, was borrowed 
from it. But it is not by the analogy of her own forms 
that the Church has influenced those of the State; for 
in reality there is none subsisting between them, and 
Gerson’s adoption of a theory of Grecian origin proves 
that he scarcely understood the spirit of that mediaeval 
polity which, in his own country especially, was already 
in its decay. For not only is the whole system of 
government, whether we consider its origin, its end, or 
its means absolutely and essentiadly different; but the 
temporal notion of power is altogedier unknown in the 
Church. “ Ecclesia subjectos non habet ut servos, sed ut 
filios.” ^ Our Lord Himself drew the distinction : “ Reges 
gentium dominantur eorum ; et qui potestatem habent 
super eos, benefici vocantur. Vos autem non sic : sed qui 
major est in vobis, fiat sicut minor ; et qui praedcccssor, 
sicut minor” (Luc. xxii. 25, 26). The supreme authority 
is not the will of the rulers, but the law of the Church, 
which binds those who aue its administrators ais strictly 
as those who have only to obey it No human laws 
were ever devised which could so thoroughly succeed in 
making the aurbitraiy exercise of power impossible, as that 
prod^ous ^stem of canon law which is the ripe fruit 
of the experience and the inspiration of eighteen hundred 
yeans. Nothing can be more remote from the political 
notions of monarchy than the authority of the Pope. 
With even less justice can it be said that there is in 
the Church an element of anistocracy, the essence of 
which is the possession of hereditauy personal privileges. 
An aristocracy of merit and of office cannot, in a political 
sense, legitimately bear the naune. By baptism all men 
are equal before the Church. Yet least of all can any- 
thing be detected corresponding to the democratic 
principle, by which all authority resides in the mass 
^ The Chunh reckons her sahj^t* not os her servants but as her children." 
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of individuals, and which gives to each one equal rights. 
All authoiify in the Church is delegated, and recognises 
no such thing as natural rights. 

This confusion of the ideas belonging to different orders 
has been productive of serious and dangerous errors. 
Whilst heretics have raised the episcopate to a level 
with the papaq^, the priesthood with the episcopate, 
the laily with the cleigy, impugning successively the 
primacy, the episcopal authority, and the sacramental 
character of orders, the application of ideas derived from 
politics to the ^stem of the Church led to the exa^era.- 
tion of the papal power in the period immediately 
preceding the Reformation, to the claim of a permanent 
aristocratic government by the Council of Basel, and to 
the democratic extravagance of the Observants in the 
fourteenth century. 

If in the stress of confiicting opinions we seek repose 
and shelter in the view that the kingdom of Gk>d is 
not of this world; that the Church, belonging to a 
different order, has no interest in political forms, tolerates 
them all, and is dangerous to none ; if we try to rescue 
her from the dangers of political controversy by this 
method of retreat and evasion, we are compelled to 
admit her inferiority, in point of temporal influence, to 
every other religious system. Every other religion 
impresses its image on the sodefy that professes it; and 
the government always follows the changes of religion. 
Pantheism and Polytheism, Judaism and Islamism, 
Protestantism, and even the various Protestant as well 
as Mahometan sects, call forth corresponding social and 
political forms. All power is from God, and is exercised 
by men in His stead. As men’s notions ar^ therefore, 
in respect to their position towards God, su<h must their 
notion of temporal power and obedience also be; The 
relation of man to man corresponds with his relations 
to God — most of all his relations towards the direct 
representative of God. 

The view we are discussing is one founded on timidity 
and a desire of peace. But peace is not a good great 

O 
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enough to be purchased by such sacrifices. We must be 
prepared to do battle for our reli^ous system in every 
other sphere as well as in that of doctrine. Theolc^cal 
error affects men’s ideas on all other subjects, and we 
cannot accept in politics the consequences of a system 
which is hateful to us in its religious aspect These 
questions cannot be decided by mere reasoning, but we 
may obtain some light by inquiring of the experience of 
history ; our only sure guide is the example of the Church 
herself. “ Insolentissima est insania, non modo disputare, 
contra id quod videmus universam ecclesiam credere sed 
etiam contra id quod videmus earn iacere. Fides enim 
ecclesiae non modo r^^la est fidei nostrae, sed etiam 
actiones ipsius actionum nostrarum, consuetude ipsius 
consuetudinis quam observare debemus.”^ 

The Church which our Lord came to establish had a 
twofold mission to fulfil Her system of doctrine, on 
the one hand, had to be defined and perpetually main- 
tained. But it was also necessary that it should prove 
itself more than a mere matter of theory, — that it should 
pass into practice, and command the will as well as the 
intellect of men. It was necessary not only to restore the 
imt^ of God in man, but to establish the divine order in 
the world. Religion had to transform the public as well 
as the private life of nations, to effect a system of public 
right corresponding with private morality and without 
which it is imperfect and insecure. It was to exhibit and 
confirm its victory and to perpetuate its influence by 
calling into existence, not only works of private virtue, 
but institutions which are the product of the whole life of 
nations, and bear an unceasing testimony to their rclig^us 
sentiments. The world, instead of being external to the 
Church, was to be adopted by her and imbued vnth her 
ideas. The first, the doctrinal or intellectual part of the 
work, was chiefly performed in the Roman empire, in 

1 It is iho maddest insolcueu, not only to dispiitc apininst that whidbi wo see the 
universal Churuh boluiving, but also np;iiinst what we see her doing. For not 
only is the fiiith of the Church the rules of our fiUth» but also her actions of ours, 
and her customs of that whir:h we ought to observe" (Morinus, Commtnt 4k 
ZHse^^l in iuiminist, Poeniteniiae, Prefiiee], 
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the midst of the civilisatioo of antiquity and of that 
unparalleled intellectual excitement which followed the 
presence of Christ on earth. There the faith was prepared 
for the world whilst the world was not yet ready to receive 
it The empire in which was concentrated all the learning 
and speculation of ancient times was by its intellectual 
splendour, and in spite, we might even say by reason, of 
its moral depravity, the fit scene of the intellectual 
establishment of Christianity. For its moral degradation 
ensured the most violent antipathy and hostility to the 
new faith ; while the mental cultivation of the age ensured 
a very thorough and ingenious opposition, and supplied 
those striking contrasts which were needed for the full 
discussion and vigorous development of the Christian 
S3^tem. Nowhere else, and at no other period, could 
such advantages have been found. 

But for the other, equally essential part of her work 
the Church met with an insurmountable obstacle which 
even the official conversion of the empire and all the 
efforts of the Christian emperors could not remove. This 
obstacle resided not so much in the resistance of paganism 
as a religion, as in the pagan character of the State. It 
was fix>m a certain political sagacity chiefly that the 
Romans, who tolerated all religions,^ consistently opposed 
that religion which threatened inevitably to revolutionise 
a state founded on a heathen basis. It appeared from 
the first a pernicious superstition (" exitiabilem super- 
stitionem,” Tacit AnnaL xv. 44), that taught its followers 
to be bad subjects (" exuere patriam,” Tacitus, Hist. v. 5X 
and to be constantly dissatisfied (“quibus praesentia 
semper tempora cum enormi libertate displicent,” Vopiscus, 
Vit. Saturn, y). This hostility continued in spite of the 
protestations of every apologist and of the submissiveness 
and sincere patriotism of the early Christians. Thty 
were so far from recognising what their enemies so 
vs^ely felt; that the empire could not stand in the 
presence of the new faith, that it was the common bdief 
amongst them, founded perhaps on the words of St Paul, 

^ "Apod Toe qaodTia edegrejiis est Deum vetnm" (TertuIUaii, zdv.). 
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2 Tbess. a 7^ that the Roman empire would last to the 
end of the world.* 

The persecution of Julian was caused by the feeling of 
the , danger whidh menaced the ps^^ empire from the 
Christian religion. His hostility was not founded on his 
attachment to the old religion of Rome, which he did not 
attempt to save. He endeavoured to replace it by a new 
system which was to furnish the State with new vigour to 
withstand the decay of the old paganism and the invasion 
of Christianity. He felt that the old religious ideas in 
which the Roman State had grown up had lost their 
power, and that Rome could only be saved by opposing 
at all hazards the new ideas. He was inspired rather 
with a political hatred of Christianity than with a religious 
love of paganism. Consequently Christianity was the 
only religion he could not tolerate. This was the 
beginning of the persecution of the Church on principles 
of liberalism and religious toleration, on the plea of 
political necessity, by men who felt that the existing 
forms of the State were incompatible with her pre^^ress. 
It is with the same feeling of patriotic aversion for the 
Church that Symmachus says {JBpist. x. 6i): “We 
demand the restoration of that religion which has so 
long been beneficial to the State ... of that worship 
which has subdued the universe to our laws, of those 
sacrifices whidi repulsed Hannibal from our walls and the 
Gauls from the Capitol.” 

Very soon after the time of Constantine it b^[an to 
appear that the outward conversion of the empire was a 
boon of doubtful value to religion. “Et postquam ad 
Christianos principes veneiinf^ potentia quidem ct divitiis 
major sed virtutibus minor facta est,” sa}is St Jerome (in 
Vila Malehi). The zeal with which the emperors applied 
the secular arm for the promotion of Christianity was felt 

> August, de Civ. Deh xx. 19, 3. 

> ** Christinnus nulliua cat hostis, nodum imtaemtoris, quom . . . ncoesie «8t 
ut * . . salvuni vtdU cum toto Ronu&no imperio quonsque saoculum fltabit ; tamdiu 
enim stabit" (Tcru ad Seapulam, a). *'Cum caput illud orbbi oedderit et 

ease coqxvit, quod SSibylloe fore aiunt, quia dubitet veniaae Jam fineni 
robua humania orbiquo terrarom ? " (LoctantluSi Ind. Div. vii. 35). * ' Non priua 
vcnlet Chriatua, quam tegni Romani dcfectio fiat" (Ambroae ad lad Thess.). 
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to be incompatible with its spirit and with its interest as 
well. “Religion,” says Lactantius (Inst, Dio. v. 19), “is 
to be defended by exhorting, not by slaying, not by 
severity, but by patience ; not by crime, but faith : 
. . . nihil enim est tarn vduntanum quean reUgio."^ 
“Deus,” says St Hilary of Poitiers (“ad Constantium," 
0 pp. i. p. 1221 C), “ obsequio non eget necessario, non 
requirit coactam confessionem.” * St Athanasius and 
St John Chrysostom protest in like manner against the 
intemperate prosdytism of the day.' For the result 
which followed the general adoption of Christianity threw 
an unfavourable light on the motives which had caused 
it It became evident that the headien world was 
incapable of being r^nerated, that the weeds were 
choUng the good seed. The corruption increased in the 
Church to such a degree that the Christians, unable to 
divest themselves of the Roman notion of the orhis 
terrarum, deemed the end of the world at hand. St 
Augustine (sermo cv.) rebukes this superstitious fear: 
“ Si non manet dvitas quae nos camaliter genuit, manet 
quae nos spiritualiter genuit Numquid (Dominus) 
dormitando aedifidum suum perdidit, aut non custo- 
diendo hostes admisit 7 . . . Quid expavesds quia 
pereunt r^a terrena ? Ideo tibi coeleste promissum est, 
ne cum terrenis petires. . . . Transient quae fedt ipse 
Deus; quanto dtius quod condidit Romulus. . . . Non 
ergo deficiamus, fratres: finis erit terrenis omnibus r^[nis.”' 
But even some of the fathers themselves were filled with 
despair at the spectade of the universal demoralisation : 
“ Totius mundi una vox Christus est . . . Horret animus 
temporum nostrorum ruinas persequL . . . Romanus orbis 

^ There is nothing SO yolimtBzy as rdiigioxu” 

* **God does not want unwilling worship, nor does he require a foreed 
repentance.*' 

* Athanas. i 363 B and 384 c ftii dXX& ** not oompidsion, 

bat persuasion " (ChiTsost ii. 540 A and c). 

* "IftheStateof which we are the secular diildxea passes away, that of which 
we are spiritual children passes not. Has God gone to deq> and let the house 
be destroy, or let in the enemy through want of watdifhlness? Why fearest 
thou when earthly kingdoms fill? Heaven is promised thee, that thou mightest 
not fill with them. The works of God Himseilf diall pass : how mudi sooner 
the works of Romulus I Let us not quail, my brethren; ah earthly kingdoms must 
come to an end." 
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ruit, et tamen cervix nostra erecta non flectitur. . . . 
Nostris peccatis barbari fortes sunt Nostris vitiis 
Romanus superatur exercitus. . . . Nec amputamus 
causas morbi, at morbus pariter auferatur. . . . Orbis 
terrarum ruit io nobis peccata non niunt” ^ St. Ambrose 
announces the end still mote confidently: “Verborum 
coelestium nulli magis quam nos testes sumus, quos mundi 
finis invenit . . . Quia in occasu saeculi sumus, praece- 
dunt quaedam aegritudines mundL”* Two generations 
later Salvianus exclaims: "Quid est aliud paene omnis 
coetus Qiristianorum quam sentina vitiorum?”’ And 
St Leo declares, "Quod temporibus nostris auctore 
diabolo sic vitiata sunt omnia, ut paene nihil sit quod 
absque idolatria transigatur.” * 

When, early in the fifth centuiy, the dismemberment 
of the Western empire commcnc^, it was clear that 
Christianity had not succeeded in reforming the sociefy 
and the polity of the ancient world. It had arrested for 
a time fte decline of the empire^ but after the Arian 
separation it could not prevent its fall. The Catholics 
could not dissociate the interests of the Church and those 
of the Roman State, and looked with patriotic as well as 
rel^ious horror at the barbarians by whom the work of 
destruction was done. They could not see that th^ had 
come to build up as well as to destroy, and that they 
supplied a field for the exercise of all that influence 
which had failed amor^ the Romans. It was very late 
before they understood that the world had run but half 
its course ; that a new skin had been prepared to contain 
the new wine; and that the barbarous tribes were to 

1 ** The cry of the whole world is * Christ* The mind is horrifled In reviewing 
the rains of our aga 'I'he Konum world is fiilling, and yet our stiff neck is not 
bent The barlmnns’ strength is in our sins ; the defeat of the Roman armies 
in our vices. We will not cut off tho occasions of the nialarly, that the malady 
may be henJed. 'Hie world is hilling, but in us there is no ftdUng off from sin” 
(St Jerome, 35, ad iUHodarum ; tp* 98, ad OaudanHum), 

I ** None arc Ixnter witnesses of the words of heavon than we, on whom the 
end of the world lias come. We os^t at the world's setting, and diseases precede 
its dissolution ” MA* jsr. iMCtiPh x.h 

* ** What is wcU-nif^ all Christendom but a sink of iniquity?” {JDt Gut, uM, 
ill. 9). 

* ** In our age fhe devil has so defiled everything that scaredy a thing is done 
without idolatry.” 
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justify their claim to the double inheritance of the faith 
and of the power of Rome. There were two principal 
things which fitted them for their vocation. The Romans 
had been unable to be the instruments of the social action 
of Christianity on account of their moral depravity. It 
was precisely for those virtues in which thqr were most 
deficient that their barbarous enemies were distinguished. 
Salvianus expresses this in the following words {Dt Gvbem. 
Dei, vii. 6) : “ Miramur si terrae . . . nostrorum omnium a 
Deo barbaris datae sunt, cum eas quae Romani polluerant 
fomicatione, nunc mundent barbari castitate ? ” ^ Whilst 
thus their habits met half-way the morality of the Christian 
system, their mytholc^, which was the very crown and 
summit of all pagan religions, predisposed them in like 
manner for its adoption, 1^ predicting its own end, and 
announcing the advent of a system which was to displace 
its gods. " It was more than a mere worldly impulse," 
says a famous northern divine^ “that urged the northern 
nations to wander forth, and to seek, like birds of passage^ 
a milder dime." We cannot, however, say more on the 
predisposition for Christianity of that race to whose hands 
its progress seems for ever committed, or on the wonder- 
ful fadlily with which the Teutonic invaders accepted i^ 
whether presented to them in the form of Catholidsm or 
of Arianism.* The great marvel in their history, and 
their chief daim to the dominion of the world, was, that 
they had preserved so long, in the bleak r^ons in which 
the growth of dvilisation was in every way retarded, the 
virtues together with the ignorance of the barbarous 
State. 

At a time when Arianism was extinct in the empire, 
it assumed among the Teutonic tribes the character of a 
national religion, and added a theolcgical indtement to 
their animosity against the Romana The Arian tribes, 

1 Do ve woDdar that God has granted all our lands to the barbarians, when 
ih^ now purify by their chastify the places which the Romans had polluted with 
fhi^ debauchery?" 

> Pope Anastasius writes to Cloris : ** Sedes Petri in tanta occasione non potest 
non laetari, cum plenitodinem gentium intuetur ad earn vdod gradu concunere*' 
(Bocupiet. iv. 50). 
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to whom the work of destraction was committed, did it 
thoroughly. But they soon found that their own preserva- 
tion depended on their submission to the Church. Those 
that persisted in their heresy were extirpated. The 
Lombards and Visigoths saved themselves by a tardy 
conversion from the fate with which they were threatened 
so long, as their reli^on estranged them from the Roman 
population, and cut them off from the civilisation of which 
the Church was already the only guardian. For centuries 
the pre-eminence in the West belonged to that race which 
alone became Catholic at once, and never swerved from 
its orthodoxy. It is a sense of the importance of this 
fidelity which dictated the well-known preamble of the 
Salic law : “ Gens Francorum inclita, Deo auctore condita, 
ad Catholicam fidem conversa ct immunis ab hacresi,” etc.^ 
Then followed the ages which arc not unjustly called 
the Dark Ages, in which were laid the foundations of all 
the happiness that has been since enjoyed, and of all the 
greatness that has been achieved, by men. The good 
seed, from which a new Christian civilisation sprang, was 
striking root in the ground. Catholicism appeared as the 
religion of massea In those times of simple faith there 
was no opportunity to call forth an Augustine or an 
Athanasiua It was not an of conspicuous saints, but 
sanctity was at no time so generaL The holy men of the 
first centuries shine with an intense brilliancy from the 
midst of the surrounding corruption. Lemons of saints-— 
individually for the most part obscure, because of the 
atmosphere of light around them — ^throng the five illiterate 
centuries, from the dose of the great dogmatic controversies 
to the rise of a new theology and the commencement of 
new contests with Hildebrand, Anselm, and Bernard. 
All the manifestations of the Catholic spirit in those days 
bear a character of vastness and popularity. A single 
idea— the words of one man — electrified hundreds of 
thousands. In such a state of the world, the Christian 
ideas were able to become incarnate^ so to speak, in durable 

* “Hm noble peoifle oftfae Vtudoii founded by God, oonmtedtolbeCRthollo 
fiUth, end Cm from bmqr>’’ 
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forms, and succeeded in animating the political institutions 
as well as the social life of the nations. 

The facility with which the Teutonic ideas of Govern- 
ment shaped themselves to the mould of the new reli^on, 
was the second point in which that race was so peculiarly 
adapted for the position it has ever since occupied towards 
Christianity. Th^ ceased to be barbarians only in 
becoming Christians. Their political system was in its 
in&ncy, and was capable of being developed variously, 
according to the influences it might undeiga There was 
no hostile civilisation to break down, no traditions to 
oppose which were bound up with the recollections of the 
national greatness. The State is so closely linked with 
religion, that no nation that has changed its religion has 
ever survived in its old political form. In Rome it had 
proved to be impossible to alter the s)rstem, which for a 
thousand years had animated every portion of the State ; 
it was incurably pagan. The conversion of the people 
and the outward alliance with the Church could not make 
up for this inconsistency. 

But the Teutonic race received the Catholic ideas 
wholly and without reserve. There was no region into 
which thqr fldled to penetrate. The nation was collectively 
Catholic, as well as individually. The union of the Church 
with the political system of the Germans was so complete, 
that when Hungary adopted the religion of Rome, it 
adopted at the same time, as a natural consequence, the 
institutions of the emfure. The ideas of Government which 
the barbarians carried with them into every land which 
they conquered were always in substance the same. The 
RespubUea Christiana of the Middle Ages, consisting of 
those States in which the Teutonic element combined 
with the Catholic ^tem, was governed by nearly the 
same laws. The mediaeval institutions had this also in 
common, that they grew up everywhere under the protec- 
tion and guidance of the Church ; and whilst thqr subsisted 
in thdr int^prity, her influence in every nation, and that 
of the Pope over all the nations, attained their utmost 
height In proportion as th^ have since d^nerated or 
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disappeared, the political influence of religion has declined. 
As we have seen that the Church was baffled in the full 
performance of her mission before Europe was flooded by 
the great migration, so it may be said that she has never 
permanently enjoyed her proper position and authority in 
any country where it did not penetrate. No other political 
S 3 rstem has yet been devised, which was consistent with 
the full development and action of Catholic principles, 
but that which was constructed by the northern barbarians 
who destroyed the Western empire. 

From this it does not seem too much to conclude, that 
the Catholic religion tends to inspire and transform the 
public as well as the private life of men ; that it is not 
really master of one without some authority over the 
other. Consequently, where the State is too powerful by 
long tradition and custom, or too far gone in corruption, 
to admit of the influence of religion, it can only prevail 
by ultimately destroying the political system. This helps 
us to understand the almost imperceptible progress of 
Christianity against Mahometanism, and the slowness of 
its increase in China, where its growth must eventually 
undermine the whole fabric of government On the other 
hand, we know with what ease comparatively savage 
tribes — as the natives of California and Paraguay — were 
converted to a religion which first initiated them in 
civilisation and government There are countries in which 
the natural conditions are yet wanting for the kingdom 
of grace. There is a fulness of time for every nation — 
a time at which it first becomes capable of receiving the 
faith.^ It is not harder to believe that certain political 
conditions are required to make a nation fit for conversion 
than that a certain d^ee of intellectual development is 
indispensable ; that the language, for instance, must have 
reached a point which that of some nations has not 
attained before it is capable of convtying the truths of 
Christianity. 

We cannot, therefore^ admit that political principles 

1 " Vetati sunt a Spirltu soneto loqui verbum Dei in Asia . . . Tentabant ira 
is Bithyniam, et non pcrmislt eos spiritus Jesn '* {Aeit xvi, 6 . 7 }. 
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are a matter of utter indifference to the Church. To 
what sort of principles it is that she inclines may be 
indicated by a* single example. The Christian notion of 
conscience imperatively demands a corresponding measure 
of personal liberty. The feeling of duty and responsibility 
to God is the only arbiter of a Christian’s actions. With 
this no human authority can be permitted to interfere. We 
are bound to extend to the utmost, and to guard from every 
encroachment, the sphere in which we can act in obedience 
to the sole voice of conscience, regardless of any other 
consideration. The Church cannot tolerate any species 
of government in which this right is not recognised. She 
is the irreconcilable enemy of the despotism of the State, 
whatever its name or its forms may be, and through 
whatever instruments it may be exercised. Where the 
State allows the largest amount of this autonomy, the 
subject enjoys the largest measure of freedom, and the 
Church the greatest legitimate influence. The republics 
of antiquity were as incapable as the Oriental despotisms 
of satisfying the Christian notion of freedom, or even of 
subsisting with it. The Church has succeeded in pro- 
ducing the kind of liberty she exacts for her children 
only in those States which she has herself created or 
transformed. Real freedom has been known in no State 
that did not pass through her mediaeval action. The 
history of the Middle Ages is the history of the gradual 
emancipation of man from every species of servitude, in 
proportion as the influence of religion became more 
penetrating and more universal. The Church could 
never abandon that principle of liberty by which she 
conquered pagan Rome. The history of the last three 
centuries exhibits the gradual revival of declining slavery, 
which appears under new forms of oppression as the 
authority of religion has decreased. The efforts of 
deliverance have been violent and reactionary, the 
progress of dependence sure and inevitable. The political 
benefits of the mediaeval system have been enjoyed by 
no nation which is destitute of Teutonic elements. The 
Slavonic races of the north-east, the Celtic tribes of the 
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north-west, were deprived of them. In the centre of 
mediaeval civilisation, the republic of Venice, proud of its 
unmixed descent from the Romans, wais untouched by 
the new blood, amd that Christian people failed to obtaun 
a Christian government Where the influence of the 
ideas which prevailed in those times hats not been felt, 
the consequence hats been the utmost development of 
extreme principles, such ais have doomed Asia for so 
many aiges to perpetual staignation, amd America to 
endless heedless change. It is a plain fau:t, that that 
kind of liberty which the Church everywhere and at all 
times requires has been attained hitherto only in States 
of Teutonic origin. We need hardly glance at the 
importance of this observation in considering the mis- 
sionary vocation of the English race in the distant r^ons 
it has peopled amd among the nations it hats conquered ; 
for, in spite of its religious apostacy, no other country has 
preserved so pure that idea of liberty which gave to 
religion of old its power in Europe, and is still the founda- 
tion of the greatness of Englamd. Other nations that 
have preserved more faithfully their all^^ce to the 
Church have more decidedly broken with those politicad 
traditions, without which the action of the Church is 
fettered. 

It is equally clear that, in insisting upon one definite 
principle in all government, the Church has at no time 
understood that it could be obtadned only by particular 
political forms. She attends to the substance, not to the 
form, in politics. At various times she has successively 
promoted monarchy, aristocrauy, and democracy ; and at 
vaurious times she has been betrayed by cacE The 
three fundamental forms of all government are founded 
on the nature of things. Sovereignty' must reside with 
an individual, or with a minority, or with the majority. 
But there are seasons amd circumstances where one or the 
other is impossible, where one or the other is necessary ; 
and in a growii^ nation they cannot always remain in 
the same relative proportions. Christianity could neither 
produce nor abolish them. Thty are adl compatible with 
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liberty and religion, and are all liable to divet;^. into 
tyranny by the exclusive exaggeration of their 
It is this exaggeration that has ever been the great dan|^ 
to religion and to liberty, and the object of constant 
resistance^ the source of constant suffering for the Church. 

Christianity introduced no new forms of government, 
but a new spirit; which totally transformed the old ones. 
The difference between a Christian and a pagan monarchy, 
or between a Christian and a rationalist democracy, is 
as great, politically, as that between a monarchy and 
a republic. The Gk>vemment of Athens more nearly 
resembled that of Persia than that of any Christian 
republic, however democratic If political theorists had 
attended more to the experience of the Christian Ages, 
the Church and the State would have been spared many 
calamities. Unfortunately, it has long been the common 
practice to recur to the authority of the Greeks and the 
Jews. The example of both was equally dangerous ; for 
in the Jewish as in the Gentile world, political and 
religious obligations were made to coincide; in both, 
therefore, — ^in the theocracy of the Jews as in the mlurita 
of the Greeks, — ^the State was absolute. Now it is the 
great object of the Church, by keeping the two spheres 
permanently distinct , — by rendering to Caesar the things 
that are Caesau's, and to*God the things that aue God’s — 
to make adl absolutism, of whatever kind, impossible 

As no form of government is in itself incompatible 
with tyranny, either of a person or a principle; nor 
necessarily inconsistent with liberty, there is no natural 
hostility or alliance between the Church and any one of 
them. The same Church which, in the confusion and 
tumult of the great migrations, restored authority by 
raising up and anointing kings, held in later times with 
the aristocracy of the empire and called into existence 
the democracies of Italy. In the eighth century she 
looked to Charlemagne for the reorganisation of society ; 
in the eleventh she relied on the people to cany out the 
reformation of the clergy. During the first period of the 
Middle Ages, when social and political order had to 
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be reconstructed out of ruins, the Church everywhere 
addresses herself to the kings, and seeks to strengthen 
and to sanctify their power. The royal as well as the 
imperial dignity received from her their authority and 
splendour. Whatever her disputes on religious grounds 
with particular sovereigns, such as Lothar, she had in 
those ages as yet no contests with the encroachments of 
monarducal power. Later on in the Middle Ages, on the 
contrary, when the monarchy had prevailed almost every- 
where, and had strengthened itself b^ond the limits of 
feudal ideas by the help of the Roman law and of the 
notions of absolute power derived from the ancients, it 
stood in continual conflict with the Church. From the 
time of Gregory VII., all the most distinguished pontiffs 
were engaged in quarrels with tlie ro3ral and imperial 
power, which resulted in the victory of the Church in 
Germany and her defeat in France. In this resistance 
to the exa^eration of monarchy, they naturally en- 
deavoured to set barriers to it by promoting popular 
institution^ as the Italian democracies and the aristocratic 
republics of Switzerland, and the capitulations which in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were imposed on 
almost every prince. Times had greatly changed when 
a Pope declared his amazement at a nation which bore 
in silence the tyranny of their king.^ In modem times 
the absolute monarchy in Catholic countries has been, 
next to the Reformation, the greatest and most formidable 
enemy of the Church. For here she lost in great 
measure her natural influence. In France, Spain, and 
Gknmany, by Gallicanism, Josephinlsm, and the Inquisi- 
tion, she came to be reduced to a state of dependence, 
the more fatal and deplorable that the clergy were often 
instrumental in maintaining it All these phenomena 

^ huioccnt IV. wroto in 1246 to the Sicilians! *' 1 n omnont temun vesttae 
souuB trilmlationis cxivit . . . multis ]>ro miro vcbementi dneentibus* quod pressi 
tom dinm servitutis op|)rQl)rio» ct personnrum oc rcrum gravati inultipliei detrl- 
mentOt nogicxeritis halwre concilium! per quod vobis, sicut gisntlbus coetaris! 
aliqua i>rovciiirent sdlatia libertiUis . . . super hoe apod sodem apostbUeam vos 
exeusuito formidino. , • . Cogitate ftaque corde vigili, ut a oollo vestnie servitutis 
catena decidnt, et univenitns vestra in lilxartalis et qtiictis gaudio rsflorescat ; sitque 
ubertate oonsj^eaum, ita divinn favente poteutia sceum sit libertate decorum’* 
(RaynalduSi Mnn, ad ann. 1846). 
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were simply an adaptation of Catholicism to a political 
^tem incompatible with it in its integrity': an artifice 
to accommodate the Church to the requirements of absolute 
government; and to furnish absolute princes with a 
resource which was elsewhere supplied by Protestantism. 
The consequence has been, that the Church is at this 
day more free under Protestant than under Catholic 
governments — ^in Prussia or England than in France or 
Piedmont; Naples or Bavaria. 

As we have said that the Church commonly allied 
herself with the political elements which happened to be 
insufiiciently represented, and to temper the predominant 
principle hy encouraging the others, it might seem hardly 
unfair to conclude that that kind of government in which 
they are all supposed to be combined, — "aequatum et 
temperatum ex tribus optimis rerum publicarum modis” 
(Cicero, i 45), — ^must be particularly suited to her. 
Practically — and we are not here pursuing a theory — 
this is a mere fallaty. If we look at Catholic countries; 
we find that in Spain and Piedmont the constitution has 
served only to pillage, oppress, and insult the Church ; 
whilst in Austria, since the empire has been purified in 
the fiery ordeal of the revolution, she is fi'ee, secure, and 
on the highroad of self-improvement. In constitutional 
Bavaria she has but little protection against the Crown, 
or in Belgium against the mob. The royal power is 
against her in one place, the popular element in the 
other. Turning to Protestant countries, we find that 
in Prussia the Church is comparatively free ; whilst the 
more popular Government of Baden has exhibited the 
most conspicuous instance of oppression which has 
occurred in our time. The popular Government of 
Sweden, again, has renewed the refusal of religious 
toleration at the very time when despotic Russia begins 
to make a show, at least, of conceding it In the 
presence of these facts, it would surely be absurd to 
assume that the Church must look with favour on the 
feeble and transitory constitutions with which the revolu- 
tion has covered half the Continent It does not actually 
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appear that she has derived greater benefits from them 
than she may be said to have done from the revolution 
itself, which in France, for instance in 1848, gave to the 
Church, at least for a season, that liberty and dignity for 
which she had stru^led in vain during the constitutional 
period which had preceded. 

The political character of our own country bears 
hardly more resemblance to the Liberal Governments of 
the Continent, — which have copied only what is valueless 
in our institutions, — ^than to the superstitious despotism 
of the East, or to the analogous tyranny which in the 
Far West is mocked with the name of freedom. Here, 
as elsewhere, the prc^press of the constitution, which it 
was the work of the Catholic Ages to build up, on the 
principles common to all the nations of the Teutonic 
stock, was interrupted by the attraction which the growth 
of absolutism abroad excited, and by the Reformation’s 
transferring the ecclesiastical power to the Crown. The 
Stuarts justified their abuse of power by the same precepts 
and the same examples by which the Puritans ju.stificd 
their resistance to it llie liberty aimed at by the 
Levellers was as remote from that which the Middle 
Ages had handed down, as the power of the Stuarts 
from tlie mediaival monardbiy. The Revolution of 1688 
destroyed one without favouring the other. Unlike the 
rebellion against Charles L, that which overthrew his son 
did not fall into a contrary extreme. It was a restoration 
in some sort of the principles of government, which had 
been alternately assailed by absolute monarchy and by a 
fanatical democracy. But, as it was directed against the 
abuse of kingly and ecclesiastical authority, neither the 
Crown nor the established Church recovered their ancient 
position ; and a jealousy of both has ever since subsisted. 
There can be no question but that the remnants of the 
old tystem of polity— the utter disappearance of which 
keeps the rest of Christendom in a state of continual 
futile revolution — exist more copiously in this country 
than in any other. Instead of the revolutions and the 
rdiigious wars by which, in other Protestant countries. 
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Catholics have obtained toleration, th^ have obtained 
it in England by the force of the very principles of the 
constitution. " I should think myself inconsistent,” sa3;s 
the chief expounder of our political ^stem, “in not 
applying my ideas of civil liber^ to religious.” And 
speaking of the relaxation of the penal laws, he sa3rs: 
“ To the great liberality and enlarged sentiments of those 
who are the furthest in the world from you in religious 
tenets, and the furthest from acting with the party which, 
it is thought; the greater part of the Roman Catholics are 
disposed to espouse; it is that you owe the whole, or very 
nearly the whole, of what has been done both here and 
in Ireland.” ^ The danger which menaces the continuance 
of our constitution proceeds simply from the oblivion of 
those Christian ideas by which it was originally inspired. 
It should seem that it is the religious as well as the 
political duty of Catholics to endeavour to avert this 
peril, and to defend from the attacks of the Radicals 
and from the contempt of the Tories the only constitution 
which bears some resemblance to those of Catholic times, 
and the principles which are almost as completely 
forgotten in England as th^ are misunderstood abroad. 
If three centuries of Protestantism have not entirely 
obliterated the ancient features of our government, if 
they have not been so thoroughly barren of political 
improvement as some of its enemies would ^ve us 
believe; — ^there is surely nothing to marvel a^ nothing 
at which we may rejoice. Protestants may wdl have, 
in some respects, the same terrestrial superiority over 
Catholics that the Gentiles had over the people of God. 
As, at the fall of paganism, the treasures it had produced 
and accumulated during two thousand years became the 
spoils of the victor, — when the day of reckoning shall 
come for the great modem apostasy, it will surrender all 
that it has gathered in its diligent application to the thinga 
of this world ; and those who have remained in the faith 
will have into the bargain those products of the Protestant 
civilisation on which its claims of superiority are founded. 

* Burln’i Work, i 391, 404. 
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When, therefore, in the political shipwreck of modem 
Europe, it is asked which political form of party is favoured 
hy the Church, the only answer we can give is, that she is 
attached to none; but that though indifferent to .existing 
forms, she is attached to a spirit which is nearly extinct 
Those who, from a fear of exposing her to political 
animosity, would deny this, foi^et that the truth is as 
strong against political as s^inst religious error, and shut 
their eyes to the only means by which the political 
regeneration of the modem world is a possibility. For 
the Catholic religion alone will not suffice to save it, as it 
was insufficient to save the ancient world, unless the 
Catholic idea equally manifests itself in the political order. 
The Church alone, without influence on the States is 
powerless as a security for good government It is 
absurd to pretend that at the present day France, or 
Spain, or Naples, are better governed than England, 
Holland, or Frassia. A country entirely Protestant may 
have more Catholic elements in its government than one 
where the population is wholly Catholic. The State whidx 
is Catholic par exeellaue is a by-word for mi^ovemment, 
because the orthodoxy and piety of its administrators arc 
deemed a suhstitutc for a better system. The demand for 
a really Catholic system of government falls with the 
greatest weight of reproach on the Catholic States. 

Yet it is important to remember that in the ^;es of 
faith the same unity prevailed in political ideas, and that 
the civil as well as the religious troubles of our time are 
in great measure due to the Reformatioa It is common 
to advise Catholics to make up their minds to accept the 
political doctrines of the day ; but it would be more to 
the purpose to recall the ideas of Catholic times. It is 
not in the results of the political development of the last 
three centuries that the Church can place her trust ; 
neither in absolute monarchy, nor in the revolutionary 
liberalism, nor in the infallible constitutional scheme. She 
must create anew or revive her former creation^ and 
instil a new life and spirit into those remains of the 
mediaeval system which will bear the mark of the ages 
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when heresy and unbelief, Roman law, and heathen 
philosophy, had not obscured the idea of the Christian 
State. These remains are to be found, in various stages 
of decay, in every State, — ^with the exception, perhaps, of 
France, — ^that grew out of the mediaeval civilisation. 
Above all they will be found in the country which, in the 
midst of its apostasy, and in spite of so much guilt 
towards religion, has preserved the Catholic forms in its 
Church establishment more than any other Protestant 
nation, and the Catholic spirit in her political institutions 
more than any Catholic nation. To renew the memory 
of the times in which this spirit prevailed in Europe, eind 
to preserve the remains of it, to promote the knowledge 
of what is lost, and the desire of what is most urgently 
needed, — is an important service and an important duty 
which it behoves us to perform. We are greatly mistaken 
if these are not reflections which force themselves on 
every one who carefully observes the political history of 
the Church in modem Europe. 
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INTRODUCTION TO L. A. SURD’S EDITION 
OF IL PRINCIPE BY MACHIAVELLI 

Mr. Surd has undertaken to redeem our long inferiority 
in Machiavellian studies, and it will, I think, be found 
that he has given a more completely satisfactory explana- 
tion of Th$ Prince than any country possessed before. 
His annotated edition supplies all the solvents of a famous 
problem in the history of Italy and the literature of 
politics In truth, the ancient problem is extinct, and 
no reader of this volume will continue to wonder how so 
intelligent and reasonable a man came to propose such 
flagitious coumels. When Machiavelli declared that 
extraordinary objects cannot be accomplished under 
ordinary rules, he recorded the experience of his own 
epoch, but also foretold the secret of men since bom. 
He illustrates not only the generation whidh taught him, 
but the generations which he taught, and has no less in 
common with the men who had his precepts before them 
than with the Viscontis, Borgias, and Baglionis who 
were the masters he observed He represents more 
than tire spirit of his country and his age. Knowledge, 
civilisation, and morality have increased ; but three 
centuries have borne enduring witness to his political 
veracity. He has been as much the exponent of men 
whom postcrily esteems as of him whose historian 
writes ; “ Cet homme que Dicu, apr^ I’avoir fait si grand, 
avait fait bon aussi, n’avait rien de la vertu.” The authentic 
interpreter of Machiavelli, the Comnuntariits Perpetuus of 
the Discorsi and Ths Prince, is the whole of later history. 

axa 
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Michelet has said: " Rapportons-nous<en sur ced k 
quelqu’un qui fut bien plus Machiavdiste que Madiiavel, 
k la republique de Venise.” Before his day, and long 
after, down almost to the time when a price was set 
on the heads of the Pretender and of Pontiac, Venice 
employed assassins. And this was not the desperate 
resource of politidans at bay, but the avowed practice 
of decorous and religious magistrates. In 1569 Soto 
hazards an impersonal doubt whether the morality' of the 
thing was sound : " Non omnibus satis probatur Venetorum 
mos, qui cum complures a patria exules habeant 
condemnatos, singulis facultatem faciunt, ut qui alium 
eorum interfecerit, vita ac libertate donetur.” But his 
sovereign shortly ^er obtained assurance that murder by 
royal command was unanimously approved by divines: 
" A los tales puede el Prindpe mandarlos matar, aunque 
esten fuera de su distrito y reinos. — Sin ser dtad<^ 
secretamente se le puede quitar la vita — Esta es doctrina 
comun y derta y recevida de todos los theologos.” When 
the King of France, hy despatching the Guises, had 
restored his good name in Europe, a Venetian, Francesco 
da Molino, hoped that the example 'would not be thrown 
away on the Coundl of Ten : “ Permeti sua drana bonti 
che questo esempio habbi giovato a farlo proceder come 
spero con meno fretta e pih sodamente a cose tali e 
d’ importanza” Sarpi, thdr ablest writer, their offidal 
theolc^an, has a string of maxims which seem to have 
been borrowed straight from the Florentine predecessor : 
“Proponendo cosa in apparenza non honesta, scusarla come 
necessaria, come praticata da altri, come propria al tempo, 
che tende a buon fin^ et conforme all’ opinione de^ mold. 
— La vendetta non giova se non per fiigir lo sprezzo. — 
Ogn’ huomo ha opinione che il mendado sia buono in ragion 
di medidna, et di far bene a far creder il vero et utile con 
premesse false.” One of his countrymen, having examined 
his writings^ reports: "I ricordi di questo grand’ uomo 
furono piii da politico che da Christiana” To him was 
attributed the doctrine of secret punishment; and the use 
of poison against public enemies: "In casi d’ cccessi 
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incorrigibili si punissero secretamente, a fine che il 
sangue patrizio non rest! profanato. — II veleno deve 
r unico mezzo per levarli dal mondo, quando alia giustizia 
non complisse farli passare sotto la manaia del camefice.” 
Venice, otherwise unlike the rest of Europe, was, in this 
particular, not an exception. 

Machiavelli enjoyed a season of popularity even at 
Rome. The Medicean popes refused all official employ* 
ment to one who had been the brain of a hostile govern- 
ment; but they encouraged him to write, and were not 
offended by the things he wrote for them. Leo’s own 
dealings with the tyrant of Perugia were cited by jurists 
as a suggestive model for men who have an enemy to get 
rid of. Clement confessed to Contarini that honesty 
would be preferably but that honest men get the worst of 
it : " lo cognosco certo che voi dicete il vero, et che ad 
farla da homo da bene, et a far il debito, seria proceder 
come mi aricordate; ma bisognerebbe trovar la corris- 
pondentia. Non vedete che il mondo & ridutto a un 
termine che colui il qual & pih astuto ct cum pih trame fa 
il fatto suo, h pih laudato, ct estimate pih valcnte homo, 
ct pih celebrate, ct chi fa il contrario vicn dette di esso ; 
quel tale i una bona persona, ma non val niente? Et se 
ne sta cum quel titulo solo di bona persona. — Chi va 
bonamente vicn trata da bestia” Two 3mars after this 
speech the astute Florentine authorised The Prince to be 
published at Roma 

It was still unprinted when Pole had it pressed on his 
attention by Cromwell, and Brosch consequently suspects 
the story. Upon the death of Clement, Pole opened the 
attack ; but it was not pursued during the reaction 
against things Medicean which occupied the reign of 
Famesa Machiavelli was denounced to the Inquisition 
on the iith of November 1550, by Muzio, a man much 
employed in controversy and literary repression, who, 
knowing Greek, was chosen by Pius V. for the work 
afterwards committed to Baronius : " Senza rispette alcuno 
ins^a a non servar ne fede, ne charitii, ne religione ; et 
dice che di queste cose, gli huomini se ne debbono servire 
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per parer buoni, et per le grandezze temporal!, alle quali 
quando non serrono non se ne dee fare stima. Et non ^ 
questo peggio che heretica dottrina ? Vedendosi che ci6 
si comporta, sono accetate come opere approvate dalla 
Santa Madre diiesa.” Muzio, who at the same time 
recommended the Deeamtrone, was not acting from ethical 
motives. His accusation succeeded. When the Index 
was instituted, in 1557, Machiavelli was one of the first 
writers condemned, and he was more rigorously and 
implacably condemned than anybody else. The Trent 
Commissioners themselves prepared editions of certain 
prohibited authors, such as Claiius and Flaminius ; 
Guicciardini was suffered to appear with retrenchments ; 
and the famous revision of Boccaccio was carried out in 
^S 73 ‘ ‘^his was due to the influence of Victorius, who 
pleaded in vain for a castigated text of Machiavelli. He 
continued to be specially excepted when permission was 
given to read forbidden books. Sometimes there were 
other exceptions, such as Dumonlin, Marini, or Maimbouti^; 
but the exclusion of Machiavelli was permanent, and 
when Lucchesini preached against him at the Gesfi, he 
had to apply to the Pope himself for licence to read him. 
Lipsius was advised by his Roman censors to mix a little 
Catholic salt in his Machiavellism, and to suppress a seem- 
ing protest against the universal hatred for a writer fut 
miseru qtta non manu hodie vapulat. One of the ablest 
but most contentious of the Jesuits, Raynaud, pursued his 
memory with a story like that with which Tronchin 
improved the death of Voltaire : “ Exitus impiissimi nebu- 
lonis metuendus est eius aemulatoxibus, nam blasphemans 
evomuit reprobum spiritum.” 

In spite of this notorious disfiivour, he has been 
associated with the excesses of the religious wars. The 
daughter of the man to whom he addressed The Prince 
was Catharine of Medici, and she was rqrorted to have 
taught her diildren “surtout des traictz de cet athde 
MachiaveL” Boucher asserted that Henry III, carried 
him in his pocket: "qui perpetuus ei in sacculo atque 
manibus est ” ; and Montaigne confirms the story when 
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he says : “ Et diet on, de ce temps, que Machiavel est 
encores ailleurs en credit.” The pertinently appropriate 
quotation by which the Queen sanctified her murderous 
resolve was supplied, not by her father’s rejected and 
discredited monitor, tnit by a bishop at the Council of 
Trent, whose sermons had just been published : " Bisogna 
esser severo et acuto, non bis(^a esser clemente; ^ 
crudeltii 1’ esser pietoso, h pieti I’ esser crudele.” And the 
argument was afterwards embodied in the Controversies 
of Bellarmin : " Haereticis obstinatis beneficium est, quod 
de hac vita tollantur, nam quo diutius vivunt, eo plures 
errores excogitant; plures pervertunt, et majorem sibi 
damnationem acquirunt.” 

The divines who held these doctrines received them 
through their own channels straight from the Middle 
Ages. The germ theory, that the wages of heresy is 
death, was so expanded as to include the rebel, the 
usurper, the heterodox or rebellious town, and it continued 
to develop long after the time of MachiavellL At first 
it had been doubtful whether a small number of culprits 
justified the demolition of a dty : *' Videtur quod si aliqui 
hacrctici sunt in civitatc potest exuri tota civitaa” Under 
Gregory XIII. the right is asserted unequivocally: 
"Civitas ista potest igne destrui, quando in ea plures 
sunt haeretici.” In case of sedition, fire is a less suit- 
able agent : “ Propter rcbdlionem civitas quandoque sup- 
ponitur aratro et possunt singuli decapitari.” As to 
heretics the view was: "Ut hostes latronesquc oeddi 
possunt ctiamsi sunt derid.” A king, if he was judged 
a usurper, was handed over to extinction : “ Lidte potest 
a quolibet de populo oeddi, pro libertate populi, quando 
non est recursus ad superiorem, a quo possit iustitia fieri.” 
Or, in the words of the scrupulous Soto: “Tunc quisque 
ius habet ipsum extinguendL” To the end of the 
seventeenth century theologians taught : “ Oeddatur, seu 
oeddendus proscritotur, quando non alitur potest haberi 
tranquilUtas Rdpublicae.” 

Tins was not mere theory, or the enforced Ic^c of 
men in thrall to mediaeval antecedents. Under the most 
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carnal and unchristian king, the Vaudois of Provence 
were exterminated in the year 1545, and Paul Sadolet 
wrote as follows to Cardinal Famese just before and just 
after the event: “A^onta hora questa instantia del 
piedetto paese di Provenza a quella che da Mons. Nuntio 
s’ era fatta a Sua Maesti Christianissima a nome di Sua 
Beatitudine et di Vostra Reverendissima Signoria, siamo 
in fenna speranza, che vi si debbia pigliare qualche bono 
expedients etfard qualche gagliarda provisions. — s^uito, 
in questo paese, quel tanto desiderato et tanto necessario 
eftetto circa le cose di Cabriere% che da vostra Signoria 
Reverendissima b state si lungamente ricoidate et sollidtate 
et procurate.” Even Melanchthon was provoked by the 
death of Cromwell to exclaim that there is no better 
deed than the slaughter of a tyrant ; " Utinam Deus 
alicui ford vito hanc mentem inseratl” And in 1575 
the Swedish bishops decided that it would be a good 
work to poison their king in a basin of soup — an idea 
particularly repugnant to the author of De Rege et Regis 
Insiiiutione. Among Mariana’s papers I have seen the 
letter from Paris describing tee murder of Henty III., 
which he turned to such account in tee memorable sixth 
chapter: "Communicb con sus superiores, si peccaria 
mortalmente un sacerdote que matase a un tirano. Elios 
le diceron que non era pecado, mas que quedaria irregular. 
Y no contentandose con este, ni con las disputes que avia 
de ordinario en la Sorbona sobre la materia, continuando 
siempre sus oradones, lo pr^iintb a otros teieolpgos, que 
le afirmavan lo mismo ; y con esto se resolvib enteramente 
de executarla Por el successo es de coll^[ir que tuvo el 
fraile alguna reveladon de Nuestro Sefior en particular, y 
inspiradon para executar el casa” According to Maffei, 
tee Pope’s biographer, the priests were not content with 
sa}dng that killing was no sin : “ Cum illi posses nec sine 
magno quidem merito censuissent.” Regidde was so 
acceptable a work that it seemed fitly assigned to a divine 
interposition. 

When, on tee 2ist of January 1591, a 3muth ofiered 
his services to make away with Henry IV, tee Nundc 
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remitted the matter to Rome : " Quantunque mi sia patso 
di trovarlo pieno di tale humiliti, prudenza, spirito et 
cose che ai^uiscono che questa sia inspiratione veramente 
piuttosto che temeriti e leg^erezza.” In a volume which, 
though recent, is already rare, the Foreign Office published 
D’Avaux’s advice to treat the Protestants of Ireland much 
as William treated the Catholics of Glencoe; and the 
argument of the Assassination Plot came originally from 
a Belgian seminaiy. There were at least three men 
living far into the eighteenth century who defended the 
massacre of St Bartholomew in their books ; and it was 
held as late as 1741 that culprits may be killed before 
they are condemned: "Etiam ante sententiam impune 
ocddi possunt, quando de proximo erant banniendi, vel 
quando eomm delictum est notorium, grav^ et pro quo 
poena capitis inffigenda esset” 

Whilst these principles were current in religion as well 
as in society, the official censures of the Church and the 
protests of every divine since Catharinus were ineffectuaL 
Much of the profaner criticism uttered by such authorities 
as the Cardinal de Rctz, Voltaire, Frederic the Great, 
Daunou, and Mazzini is not more convincing or more 
teal Linguet was not altogether wrong in si^gesting 
that the assailants knew Machiavelli at second hand: 
" Chaque fois que jc jette Ics yeux sur les ouvrages de ce 
grand g£nie, je ne saurais concevoir, je I’avoue, la cause 
du d6cri oil il est tombd. Je soup9onne fortement que 
ses plus grands ennemis ^nt ceux qui ne I'ont pas lu.” 
Rctz attributed to him a proposition which is not in his 
writings. Frederic and Algernon Sidney had read only 
one of his books, and Bolingbroke, a congenial spirit, who 
quotes him so often, knew him very little. Hume spoils 
a serious remark by a glaring eighteenth-century comment: 
" There is scarcely any maxim in TAg Prinee which sub- 
sequent experience has not entirely refuted. The errors 
of this politician proceeded, in a great measure^ from his 
having lived in too early an age of the world to be a 
good judge of political truth.” Bodin had previously 
written: ‘T 1 n’a jamsds sondd le gud de la science politique.” 
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Mazzini complains of his anedisi cadaverica ed ignoransa 
deUa vita ; and Barthdlemy St Hilaire, verging on 
paradox, says : “ On dirait vraiment que I’histoire ne lui a 
rien appiis, non plus que la conscience.” That would 
be more scientific treatment than the common censure of 
moralists and the common applause of politicians. It is 
easier to expose errors in practical politics than to remove 
the ethical basis of judgments which the modem world 
employs in common with MachiavellL 

By plausible and dangerous paths men are drawn to 
the doctrine of the justice of History, of judgment by 
results, the nursling of the nineteenth century, from which 
a sharp incline leads to The Prince. When we say that 
public life is not an afiair of morality, that there is no 
available rule of right and wrong, that men must be 
judged by their ag^ that the code shifts with the 
longitude, that the wisdom which governs the event is 
superior to our own, we carry obscurely tribute to the 
system which bears so odious a name. Few would 
scruple to maintain with Mr. Morley that the equity of 
history requires that we shall judge men of action by 
the standards of men of action ; or with Retz : " Les 
vices d’un archevftque peuvent 6tre, dans une infinite dc 
rencontres, les vertus d’un chef de partL” The expounder 
of Adam Smith to France, J. B. Say, confirms the 
ambitious coruijutor : “ Louis XIV. et son despotisme et ses 
guerres n’ont jamais fait le mal qui serait r^sult^ des 
conseils de ce bon F6nelon, I’apdtie et le taaityr de la 
vertu et du bien des hommes.” Most successful public 
men deprecate what Sir Henry Taylor calls much weak 
sensibility of conscience and approve Lord Grey’s language 
to Princess Lieven: “I am a great lover of morality, 
public and private ; but the intercourse of nations cannot 
be strictly related by that mle." While Burke was 
denouncing the Revolution, Walpole wrote: “No great 
country was ever saved by good men, because good men 
will not go the lengths that may be necessary.” All 
which had been formerly anticipated by Pole : “ Quanto 
quis privatam vitam agens Christi similior erit tanto minus 
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aptus ad regendum id munus iudicio hominum existima- 
bitur.” The main principle of Machiavelli is asserted by 
his most eminent English disciple : “ It is the solecism of 
power to think, to command the end, and yet not to 
endure the means.” And Bacon leads up to the familiar 
Jesuit : “ Cui licet finis, illi et media permissa sunt” 

The austere Pascal has said : “ On ne voit rien de juste 
ou d'injuste qui ne change de quality en changeant de 
climat” (the reading ricn was the precaution of an 
editor). The same underl3ring scepticism is found not 
only in philosophers of the Titanic sort, to whom remorse 
is a prejudice of education, and the moral virtues are “ the 
political offspring which flattery begat upon pride,” but 
among the masters of living thought I^cke, according 
to Mr. Bain, holds that we shall scarcely find any rule of 
morality, excepting such as are necessary to hold society 
together, and these too with great limitations, but what is 
somewhere or other set aside, and an opposite established 
by whole societies of men. Maine de Biran extracts this 
conclusion from the Esprit dcs Lois : " II n’y a ricn d’absolu 
ni dans la religion, ni dans la momlc, ni, & plus forte 
raison, dans la politique.” In the mercantile economists 
Tuigot detects the very doctrine of Hclvetius : “ II dtablit 
qu’il n’y a pas lieu i la probitd entre les nations, d’oii 
suivroit que la monde doit 6 tre dtemellement un coupc> 
gorge. En quo! il est bien d’accord avec les pandgyristes 
de Colbert.” 

These things survive, transmuted, in the cdif3ring and 
popular epigram: “Die Wcltgesdiichtc ist das Weltgericht.” 
Lacordaire, though he spoke so well of “ L'empirc et les 
ruses de la durdc," recorded his experience in these words : 
“ J’ai toujours vu Dieu se justificr & la longue.” Reuss, a 
teacher of opposite tendency and greater name, is equally 
consoling: “Les destindes de I’homme s’accomplissent 
ici-bas; la justice de Dieu s’cxcrce et sc manifeste sur 
cette terre.” In the infancy of exact observation Mastillon 
could safely preach that wickedness ends in ignominy: 
“Dieu aura son tour.” The indecisive Providentialism 
of Bossuet's countrymen is shared tty English divines. 
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" Contemporaries,” sa}^ Hare, “ look at the agents, at their 
motives and characters; history looks rather at the acts 
and their consequences.” Thirlwall hesitates to say that 
whatever is, is best ; “ but I have a strong faith that it is 
for the besl^ and that the general stream of tendency is 
toward good.” And Sedgwick, combining induction with 
theology, writes : ” If there be a superintending Providence, 
and if His will be manifested by general laws, operating 
both on the physical and moral world, then must a viola^ 
tion of those laws be a violation of His will, and be 
pregnant with inevitable misery.” 

Apart from the language of Religion, an optimism 
ranging to the bounds of fatalism is the philosophy of 
many, especially of historians : “ Le vrai, c’est; en toutes 
choses, le fait” Sainte-Beuve says: ”11 y a dans tout 
fait gdn^ral et prolong^ une puissance de ddmonstration 
insensible”; and Scherer describes progress as “une 
esp^ de l(^que objective et impersonelle qui r£sout les 
questions sans appel.” Ranke has written : “ Der beste 
Friiistein ist die Zeit” ; and Sybel explains that this was 
not a short way out of confusion and incertitude, but a 
profound generalisation : “ Ein Geschlecht, ein Volk Idst 
das andere ab, und der Lebende hat Recht” A scholar 
of a different school and fibr^ Stahr the Aristotelian, 
expresses the same idea : “ Die Geschichte soil die Richt%- 
keit des Denkens bewShren.” Richelieu’s maxim : “ Les 
grands desseins et notables entreprises ne se vdrifient 
jamais autrement que par le succ&s”; and Napoleon’s: 
“Je ne juge les hommes que par les r^ultats,” are 
seriously appropriated by Fustel de Coulanges : “ Ce qui 
caract^rise le veritable homme d’dtat, c’est le succis, on 
le reconnalt surtout it ce sign^ qu’il r^ussit.” One of 
Machiavelli’s gravest critics applied it to him : “Die ewige 
Aufgabe der Politik bleibt unter den g^ebenen VerhSlt- 
nissen und mit den vorhandenen Mitteln etwas zu 
erreichen. Eine Politik die das verkennt, die auf den 
Erfol^ verzichtet, sich auf eine theoretische Propaganda, 
auf ideale Gesichtspunkte beschrhnk^ von einer verlorenen 
G^enwart an eine kllnftige Gerechtigkeit appellirt, ist 
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keine Folitik mehr.” One of the mediaeval pioneers, 
Stenzel, delivered a formula of purest Tuscan cinquecento : 
"Was bei anderen Menschen gemeine Schlechtigkeit ist, 
erhiilt, bei den ungewdhnlichen Geistem, den Stempel der 
GrSsse, der selbst dem Verbrechen sich aufdriickt Der 
Maassstab ist anders; denn das Ausserordentliche lasst 
sich nur durch Ausserordentliches bewirken.” Treitschke 
habitually denounces the impotent Doctrinaires who do 
not understand “ dass der Staat Macht ist und der Welt 
des Willens angehort,” and who know not how to rise 
“von der Politik des Bekenntnisses zu der Politik der 
That” Sch&fer, though a less pronounced partisan, derides 
Macaulay for thinking that human happiness concerns 
political science : “ Das Wesen des Staates ist die Macht; 
und die Folitik die Kunst ihn zu erhalten.” Rochau’s 
Redpolitik was a treatise in two volumes written to prove 
“dass der Staat durch seine Selbsterhaltung das oberste 
Gebot der Sittlichkcit erfUllt” Wherefore, nobody finds 
fiiult when a State in its decline is subjugated by a robust 
neighbour. In one of those telling passages which moved 
Mr. Freeman to complain that he seems unable to under- 
stand that a small State can have any rights, or that a 
generous or patriotic sentiment can find a place an3rwhere 
except in the breast of a fool, Mommsen justifies the 
Roman conquests: “Kraft des Gesetzes dass das zum 
Staat entwickelte Volk die politisch unmiindigen, das 
civiMrte die geistig unmiindigen in sich aufldst” The 
.same idea was imparted into the theory of ethics by 
Kirchmann, and appears, with a sobering touch, in the 
Gesebieftte Jem of Hase, the most popular German divine : 
“Der Einzdne wird nach dcr Grdsse seiner Ziele, nach 
den Wirkungen seiner Thaten fiir das Wohl der Vdlker 
gemessen, aber nicht nadbi dem Maasse der Moral und 
des Rechts. — Vom Leben im Geiste seiner Zeit h&ngt 
nicht dcr sittlichc Worth eines Menschen, aber seine 
gcschichtliche Wirksamkeit ab.” Riimelin, both in politics 
and literature the most brilliant Suabian of his tim^ and 
a strenuous adversary of Machiavelli, wrote thus in 1874: 
“ FUr den Einzdnen im Staat gilt das Prindp der Sdbst* 
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hingab^ flir den Staat das der Selbstbehauptung. Der 
Einzelne dient dem Recht ; der Staat handhabt, leitet 
und schafit dasselbe. Der Einzelne ist nur ein flQchtiges 
Glied in dem sittlichen Ganzen ; der Staat ist, wenn 
nicht dieses Ganze selbst, doch dessen reale, ordnende 
Macht; er ist unsterblich und sich selbst genug. — Die 
Erhaltung des Staats rechtfertigt jedes Opfer und steht 
aber jedem Gebob” NefRzer, an Alsatian borderer, sas^s : 
“ Le devoir supreme des individus est de se ddvouer, celui 
des nations est de se conserver, et se confond par con- 
sequent avec leur intdret” Once, in a mood of pantheism, 
Renan wrote : “ L’humanitd a tout fail^ et, nous voulons 
le cioire, tout bien fait” Or, as Michelet abridges the 
ScUnga Nuova : “ Lliumanltd est son ceuvre k elle-mdme. 
Dieu agit sur elle, mais par elle;” Mr. Leslie Stephen 
thus lays down the philosophy of history according to 
Carlyle, “that only succeeds which is based on divine 
trut^ and permanent success therefore proves the righ^ 
as the effect proves the cause.” Darwin, having met 
Carlyle, notes that “in his e3res might was righV' and 
adds that he had a narrow and unscientific mind; but 
Mr. Goldwin Smith discovers the same lesson : “ His- 
tory, of itself, if observed as science observes the facts 
of the physical world, can scarcely give man any prin- 
ciple or any object of alliance, unless it be success.” 
Dr. Martineau attributes this doctrine to Mill: “Do 
we ask what determines the moral quality of actions? 
We are referred, not to their spring, but to their con- 
sequencea” Jeremy Bentham used to relate how he 
found the greatest happiness principle in 1768, and 
gave a shilling for it^ at the comer of Queen’s College; 
He found it in Priestley, and he mi^ht have gone on 
finding it in Beccaria and Hutcheson, all of whom trace 
their pedigree to the Mandra^Ia : “ lo credo che quello 
sia bene che facci bene a’ pifi, e che i pii!t se ne conten- 
tina” This is the centre of unity in all Machiavelli, 
and gives him touch, not with unconscious imitators 
only, but with the most conspicuous race of reasoners in 
the century. 
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English experience has not been familiar with a line 
of thought plainly involving indulgence to Machiavelli. 
Dugald Stewart raises him high, but raises him for a 
heavy fall : " No writer, certainly, either in ancient or in 
modem times, has ever united, in a more remarkable 
d^^e, a greater variety of the most dissimilar and 
seemingly the most discordant gifts and attainments. — ^To 
his maxims the royal defenders of the Catholic faith have 
been indebted for the spirit of that policy which they 
have uniformly opposed to the innovations of the 
reformers.” Hallam indeed has said : " We contin uall y 
find a more flagitious and undisguised abandonment of 
moral rules for the sake of some idol of a general principle 
than can be imputed to Th» Prince of MachiaveL” But 
the unaccustomed h 3 ^erbole had been hazarded a century 
before in the obscurity of a Latin dissertation by 
Feucrlein : “ Longe detestabiliorcs crrores apud alios doc- 
tores politicos facile invenias, si cidcm rigorosac censurae 
eorum scripta subiicicnda esscnt” What has been, with us, 
the occasional aphorism of a masterful mind, encountered 
support abroad in accredited systems, and in a vast and 
successful political movement The recovery of Machia- 
velli has been essentially the product of causes operating 
on the Continent 

When H<^ was dominant to the Rhine, and Cousin 
beyond it, the circumstances favoured his reputation. For 
H^l taught: "Der Gang dcr Weltgcschichte steht 
ausserhalb der Tugend, des Lasters, und der Geredhtigkeit” 
And the great eclectic renewed, in explicit language^ the 
worst maxim of the Istorie FiormltHC : ” L’apologie d’un 
si&cle est dans son existence, car son existence est un 
arr6t et un jugement de Dieu mCme, ou I’histoire n’est 
qu’une fastasmagorie insignifiante. — Le caract6re propre, 
le signe d’un grand homme, e’est qu’il r^ussit — Ou nul 
guerrier ne doit 6tre appel£ grand homme, ou, s’il est 
grand, il faut I’absoudre, et absoudre en masse tout ce qu’il 
a &it — II faut prouver que le vainqueur non seulement 
sert la civilisation, mais qu’il est meilleur, plus moral, et que 
e’est pour cela qu’il est vainqueur. Maudire la puissance 
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(j’entends une puissance lot^e et durable) c’est blas- 
ph^er I’humanitd.” 

This primitive and everlasting problem assumed a 
peculiar shape in theological controvert. The Catholic 
divines urged that prosperity is a sign \>y which, even in 
the militant period, the true Church may be known ; 
coupling Felidtas Tat^oralis Hits coUaia qui eeelesiam 
dsfmderunt with InfeUx exitus eorum qui eeelesiam 
ej^ugno/ta. Le Blanc de Beaulieu, a name famous in the 
history of pacific disputation, holds the opposite opinion : 
“ Crucem et perpessiones esse potius ecdesiae notam, nam 
denundatum piis in verbo Dei fore ut in hoc mundo 
persecutionem patiantur, non vero ut armis sint adversariis 
suis superiores.” Renan, outbidding all, finds that honesty 
is the worst policy : “ En g^n^ral, dans I’histoire, I’homme 
est puni de ce qu'il fait de bien, et r£compens£ de ce 
qu’il fait de maL — Lliistoire est tout le contraire de la 
vertu r^mpens^” 

The national movement whidr united, first Italy and 
then Germany, opened a new era for MachiavellL He 
had come down, laden with the distinctive r^roach of 
abetting despotism ; and the men who, in the seventeenth 
century, levelled the course of absolute monarchy, were 
commonly known as navi poKtid et Machiavellistae. In 
the days of Grotius thqr are denounced by Besold : " Novi 
politici, ex Italia redeuntes qui quavis fraude prindpibus 
a subditis pecuniam extorquere fas licitumque esse putant, 
Machiavelli plerumque praeceptis et exemplis ptincipum, 
quorum rationes non capiuni; ad id abutentes.” But the 
immediate purpose with which Italians and Germans 
effected the great change in the European constitution 
was unity, not liberty. Th^ constructed, not securities, 
but forces. Machiavelli’s time had com& The problems 
once more were his own : and in many forward and 
resolute minds the spirit also was his, and displayed 
itself in an ascending scale of praise. He was simply a 
fiuthful observer of &cts, who described the fell necessity 
that governs narrow territories and unstable fortunes ; he 
discovered the true line of pr(^;iess and the law of future 

Q 
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society; he was a patriot, a republican, a Liberal, but, 
above all this, a man sagacious enough to know that 
politics is an inductive science: A sublime purpose 
justifies him, and he has been wronged 1^ dupes 
and fanatics, tty irresponsible dreamers and interested 
hypocrites. 

The Italian Revolution, passing from the Liberal to 
the national stag^ at once adopted his name and placed 
itself under his invocation. Count Sclopis, though he 
declared him Penseur profond^ dcrivain admirable, deplored 
this untimely preference : " II m’a dtd pdnible de voir le 
gouvemement provisoire de la Tuscane, en 1859, le 
lendemain du jour oh ce pays recouvrait sa liberty, 
publier un ddcret, portant qu’unc Edition complete des 
oeuvres de Machiavel scrrit faite aux frais de I’dtat” 
The research even of our best masters, Villari and 
Tommasini, is prompted by admiration. Ferrari, who 
comes so near him in many qualities of the intellect, 
proclrims him the recorder of fate: "II ddcrit les rdles 
que la fatalitd distribue aux individus et aux masses dans 
oes moments func-stes et glorieux oh ils sont appclds k 
changer la loi et la foi des nation.s.” His advice, says La 
Farina, would have saved Italy. Canello believes that he is 
disliked because he is mistaken for a courtier : " L* orrore 
e r antipatia che molti critici hanno provato per il 
Machiavclli son derivati dal pensare che tutti i suoi 
crudi insegnamenti fossero solo a vantag^o del Principe.” 
One biographer, Mordenti, exalts him as the very 
champion of conscience: " Risuscitando la dignith del- 
1’ umana coscienza, ne aifermh 1’ esistenza in faccia alia 
ragione.” He adds, more truly, " uno dci personaggi 
del dramma che si va svolgendo nell’ eth nostra.” 

That is the meaning of Laurent when he says that 
he has imitators but no defenders : “ Machiavel nc trouve 
plus un seul partisan au XIX* sihcle.— La postdritd a 
voud son nom k I’infamic, tout en pratiquant sa doctrine.” 
His characteristic universality has been recognised by 
Baudrillart: "En exprimant ce mauvais cdtd, mats oe 
mauvais odtd, hdlas, dternel I Machiavel n'est plus 
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seulement le publiciste de son pays et de son temps; 
il est le politique de tous les si^es. — S’il fait tout 
d^pendre de la puissance individuelle, et de ses facult^s 
de force, dliabilet^, de rus^ c’est qu^ plus le tb^&tre 
se rdtr^dt, plus lliomme indue sur la marche des 
£v^nements.” Matter finds the same merits which are 
applauded by the Italians : " Il a plus innovd pour la 
liberty que pour le despotisme, car autour de lui la 
liberty ^tait inconnue, tandis que le despotisme lui 
posait partout” And his reviewer, Longpdtier, pro- 
nounces the doctrine “ parfaitement approprife aux 6tats 
d’ltalie.” Nouirisson, with Fehr, one of the few religious 
men who still have a good word for the Secretary, 
admires his sincerity: Prince est un livre de bonne 

foi, ofi I’auteur, sans songer 4 mal, n’a fait que traduire 
en maximes les pratiques habituelles 4 ses contemporains.” 
Thiers^ though he surrendered The Prince^ dung to the 
Discorsi — ^the Discorsi, with the pointed and culminating 
text produced by Mr. Burd. In the archives of the 
ministry he might have found how the idea struck bis 
successful predecessor, Vergennes : “ Il est des choses plus 
fortes que les hommes, et les grands intdrdts des nations 
sont de ce genre, et doivent par consequent I’emporter 
sur la fa{on de penser de quelques particuliers.” 

Loyalty to Frederic the Great has not restrained 
German opinion, and philosophers unite with historians in 
rejecting his youthfid moralities. Zimmerman wonders 
what would have become of Prussia if the king had 
practised the maxims of the crown prince; and Zeller 
testifies that the Anti-MacMemel was not permitted to 
influence his reign: "Wird rrum doch weder in seiner 
Staatsleitung noch in sdnen politischen GmndsSLtzen 
etwas von dem vermissen, worauf die Ueberlegenheit oner 
gesunden Realpolitik allem liberalen Oder conservativen, 
radikalen oder l^timistischen, Doktrinarismus g^enUber 
beruht” Ahrens and Windelband insist on the virtue of 
a national government : " Der Staat ist sich selbst genug; 
wenn er in einer Nation wurzelf; — das ist der Grund- 
gedanke MachiaveUi’s.** Kircbmann celebrates the emand- 
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pation of the State from the moral yoke : “ Man hat 
Machiavelli zwar in der Theorie bek&mpft, allein die 
Praxis der Staaten hat seine Lehren immer eingehalten. 
— ^Wenn seine Lehie verletzt, so kommt diess nur von 
der Kleinheit der Staaten und Fiirsten, auf die er sie 
verwendet — Es spricht nur fiir seine tiefe Erkenntniss 
des Staatswesens, dass er die Staatsgewalt nicht den 
Regeln der Frivatmoral unterwirft, sondem selbst vor 
groben Verletzungen dieser Moral durch den Fiirsten 
nicht zuriickschreck^ wenn das Wohl des Ganzen und die 
Freihdt des Vaterlandes nicht anders vorbereitet und 
vermittelt werden kann.” In Kuno Fischer’s progress 
through the systems of metaphysics Machiavelli appears 
at almost every step; his influence is manifest to Dr. 
Abbott throughout the whole of Bacon’s political writings ; 
Hobbes followed up his theory to the conclusions which 
he abstained from; Spinoza gave him the benefit of a 
liberal interpretation ; Leibniz, the inventor of the 
acquiescent doctrine which Bolingbroke transmitted to the 
Bssay oh Mailt said that he drew a good likeness of a bad 
prince ; Herder reports him to mean that a r(^e need 
not be a fool ; Fichte frankly set himself to rehabilitate 
him. In the end, the great master of modem philosophy 
pronounces in his favour, and declares it absurd to robe a 
prince in the cowl of a monk : " Ein politischer Denker 
und Kunstlcr dessen erfabrener und defer Verstand aus 
den gcschichtlich gt^benen Vcrhflltnissen besser, als 
aus den Grundsiitzen der Metaph3rsik, die politischen 
Nothwendigkeiten, den Charakter, die Bildung und Auf- 
gabe wcltlichcr Herrschaft zu begreifen wusstc. — Da 
man weiss, dass politLsche Machtfragen nie, am Wenigsten 
in einem verderbten Volkc, mit den Mittcln der Moral zu 
Ibsen sind, so ist es unverstiindig, das Buch vom Fiirsten 
zu vcrschrcien. Machiavelli hattc einen Herrscher zu 
schildem, keinen Klosterbruder.” 

Ranke was a grateflU student of Fichte when he 
spoke of Machiavelli as a meritorious writer, maligned 
iiy people who could not understand him : “ Einem 
Autor ' von hbchstem Verdienst, und der keinesw^ 
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dn bSser Mensch war. — Die &lsche Auffassung des 
Principe beruht eben darauf, dass man die Lehren 
Machiavells als allgemeine betrachtet, wShrend sie bloss 
Anweisungen iiir einen bestimmten Zweck sind.” To 
Gervinus, in 1853, he is “der grosse Seher,” the prophet 
of the modem world : “ £r errieth den Geist der neuem 
Geschichte.” Gervinus was a democratic Liberal, and, 
taken with Gentz from another quarter, he shows how 
widely the elements of the Machiavellian restoration 
were spread over Europe. G^tz had not forgotten his 
classics in the service of Austria when he wrote to a 
friend : " Wenn selbst das Recht je yerletzt werden darf, 
so geschdie es, um die rechtmissige Macht zu erhalten ; 
in allem Uebrigen herrsche es unbedingt” Twesten is 
as well persuaded as Machiavelli that the world cannot 
be governed “ con Pater nostri in mano,” and he deemed 
that patriotism atoned for his errors: "Dass der welt- 
geschichtliche Fortschritt nicht mit Schonung und Gelin- 
digkeit, nicht in den Formen des Rechts vollzogen werden 
konnte, hat die Geschichte aller L&nder bestEtigt — ^Auch 
Machiaveliis SOnden mSgen wir als gesUhnt betrachten, 
durch das hochsinnige Streben fiir das Grosse und das 
Ansehen seines Volkes.” One censor of Frederic, Bore- 
tius, makes him answerable for a great deal of presuming 
criticism: "Die Gelehrten sind bis heute in ihrem 
Urtheil fiber Machiavelli nidbt einig, die SfTentliche 
Meinung ist hierin gliicklicher. — ^Die bfTentliche Meinung 
kann sich fUr alle diese Weishdt beim alten Fritz 
bedanken.” On the eve of the campaign in Bohemia, 
Herbst pointed out that Machiavelli, though previously a 
republican, sacrificed liberty to unity : “ Der Einheit soil 
die innere Freiheit — Machiavelli war kurz zuvor noch 
begeisterter AnhEnger der Republik — geopfert werden.* 
According to Feuerlein the heart of the writer was l(yal, 
but the conditions of the problem were inexorable; and 
Klein detects in TJu Prince^ and even in the Memdra- 
gokt, "die reformatorische Absicht eines Sittenspiegels.” 
Chowanetz wrote a book to hold up Machiavelli as a 
teacher of all ages, but especially of our own: "Die 
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Absicht aber, welche Machiavel mit seinem Buche 
verband, ist trefflicb fllr alle Zeiten.” And Weitzel 
hardly knows a better writer, or one less worthy of 
an evil name : “ Im Interesse der Menschheit and 
gesetzmSssiger Verfassungen kann kaum ein besseies 
Werk geschrieben werden. — Wohl ist mancher in der 
Geschidite, wie in der Tradition der Vfilker, auf 
unschuldige Weise um seinen verdienten, oder zu 
unverdienten Rufe gekommen, aber keiner vielleicht 
unschuldiger als Machiavelli.” 

These are remote and forgotten namea Stronger 
men of the imperial epoch have resumed the theme with 
better means of judging, and yet with no harslier 
judgment Hartwig sums up his penetrating and severe 
anal 3 rsis by confessing that the world as Machiavelli 
saw i^ without a conscience, is the real world of history 
as it is: “Die Thatsachen selbst scheinen uns das 
Gcheimniss ihrer Existenz zu verrathen ; wir glauben 
vor uns die Fhden sich verkniipfen und vers<^lingen 
zu sehen, dercn Gewcbc die Weltgcschichte ist” Gaspary 
thinks that he hated iniquity, but that he knew of no 
righteousness apart from the State : “ Er lobte mit 
Whrmc das Gute and tadelte mit Abscheu das B6se; 
aber cr studirtc auch dieses mit Interesse. — Er erkennt 
eben keine Moral, wle keine Religion, Uber dem Staate, 
sondem nur in demselben ; die Mcnschen sind von 
Natur schlecht, die Gesetze machen sie gut — ^Wo es 
kein Gericht giebt, bei dem man Idagen kbnnt^ wie in 
den Handlungen der Ftirsten, betrachtet man immer 
das Ende.” The common opinion is expressed by 
Baumgarten in his Charles the Fifth, that the grandeur 
of the purpose assures indulgence to the means proposed : 
“ Wenn die UmstUnde zum Wortbruch, zur Grausamkeit^ 
Habgier, LUge treiben, so hat man sich nicht etwa mit 
Bedauem, dass die Not dazu zwinge, sondem schlechtweg, 
weil es eben politisch zweekmilssig ist und ohne alles 
Bedenkcn so zu verhalten. — Ihre Deduktionen sind 
uns unertrSglich, wenn wir nicht si^;en kdnnen: alle 
diese schrecklichen Dinge empfahl Machiavelli weil er 
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nur durch sie die Befieiung seines Vaterlandes zu 
erreichen hoffte. Dieses erhabene Ziel macht uns die 
fUrchterlichen Mittel annehmbar, weldbe Machiavelli seinem 
Fliisten empfiehlt” Hillebiand was a mote international 
German; be had swum in many European waters, and 
wrote in three languages. He is scarcely less favourable 
in his interpretation : " Cette dictature, il ne faut jamais 
le perdre de vue, ne serait jamais que transitoire, et 
devrait faire place k un gouvemement libre d^s que la 
grande t^forme nationale et sociale serait accomplie. — 
Il a parfaitement conscience du maL L’atmosphbre 
ambiante de son si^le et de son pa3rs n’a nullement 
oblit^ son sens moral — Il a si bien conscience de 
r6normit6 de ces crimes, qu’il la condamne hautement 
lorsque la demi^ ndcessitd ne les impose pas.” 

Among these utterances of capable and distinguished 
men, it will be seen that some are partially tru^ and 
others, without a particle of truth, are at least representa- 
tive and significant, and serve to bring Machiavelli within 
fathomable depth. He is the earliest conscious and 
articulate exponent of certain living forces in the present 
world. Religion, pr(^;ressive enlightenment, the per- 
petual vigilance of public opinion, have not reduced 
his empire, or disproved the justice of his conception 
of mankind. He obtains a new lease of life from causes 
that are still prevailing, and from doctrines that are 
apparent in politics, philosophy, and science. Without 
sparing censure^ or emplo}ring for comparison the grosser 
symptoms of the age, we find him near our common 
level, and perceive that he is not a vanishing type, but 
a constant and contemporary influence. Where it is 
impossible to praise;, to defend, or to excuse^ the burden 
of blame may yet be lightened by adjustment and 
distribution, and he is more rationally intelligible when 
illustrated by lights falling not only firom the century 
he wrote in, but from our own, which has seen the 
course of its history twenty-five times diverted by actual 
or attempted crime. 
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Whek Macaulay republished his Essays from the 
Edinburgh Revitw, he had already commenced the 
great -work by which his name will be remembered; 
and he bad the prudence to exclude from the collection 
his early paper on the art of historical writing. In the 
maturity of his powers, he was rightly unwilling to bring 
into notice the theories of his youth. At a time when 
he was about to claim a place among the first historians, 
it would have been injudicious to remind men of the 
manner in which he had described the objects of his 
emulation or of lus rivalty — how in his judgment the 
speeches of Thucydides violate the decencies of fiction, 
and give to his book sometliit^ of the character of the 
Chinese pleasure-grounds, whilst his political observations 
are very superficial; how Polybius has no other merit 
than that of a faithful narrator of facts ; and how in the 
nineteenth century, from the practice of distorting narra- 
tive in conformity with theory, “history proper is dis- 
appearing.” But in that essay, although the jud^ents 
arc puerile, the ideal at which the writer afterwards aimed 
is distinctly drawn, and liis own character is prefigured in 
the description of the author of a history of England as it 
ought to be, who “ gives to truth those attractions which 
have been usurped by fiction," “intersperses the details 
which arc the charm of historical romances,” and “ reclaims 
those materials which the novelist has appropriated.” 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, like Macaulay, has written on 

i Tk* Jtamilir, M««b iSte 
ass 
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the study of history, and he has been a keen critic of 
other tu'atiM-iftTia before becoming one himself. It is a 
bold for a man to bring theory so near to execu- 

tion, and, amidst dispute on his principles and resent- 
ment at his criticism, to give an opportunity of testing 
his theories by his own practice, and of appl}dng his 
own canons to his performance. It reminds us of the 
professor of Colc^^ who wrote the best Latin poem 
of modem times, as a model for his pupils ; and of the 
author of an attack on Diyden’s Virgil, who is styled 
by Pope the " fairest of critics^” “ because,” says Johnson, 
“ he exhilnted his own version to be compared with that 
which he condemned.” The work' in which the pro- 
fessor of history and critic of historians teaches by 
example is not unworthy of his theory, whilst some of 
its defects may be explained it. 

The point which most closely connects Mr. Goldwin 
Smith’s previous writings with his Irish History is his 
vindication of a moral code t^inst those who identify 
moral with physical laws, who consider the outward 
regularity wi& which actions are done to be the inward 
reason why thqr must be don^ and who conceive that 
all laws are opposed to fieedom. In his opposition to 
this materialism, he goes in one respect too far, in another 
not far enough. 

On the one hand, whilst defending liberty and 
morality, he has not sufficient perception of the spiritual 
element ; and on the other, he seems to fear that it would 
be a concession to his antagonists to dwell on the 
constant laws which nature asserts herself, and on 

the regularity with which like causes produce like effects. 
Yet it is on the observation of these laws that political, 
social, and economical science rests ; and it is by the 
knowlec^ of them that a scientific historian is guided 
in grouping his matter. In this he differs from the artist, 
whose principle of arrangement is drawn from himself, 
not from external nature; and from the annalist, who 
has no arrangement, since he sees, not the connection, 
but the succession of events. Facts are intelligible and 
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instructive,— or, in other words, history exhibits truths as 
well as facts, — ^when thqr are seen not merely as they 
follow, but as thqr correspond ; not merely as they have 
happened, but as th^ are paralleled. The &te of Ireland 
is to be understood not simply from the light of English 
and Irish history, but by the general history of other 
conquests, colonies, dependencies, and establishments. 
In this sort of illustration hy analogy and contrast Mr. 
Goldwin Smith is particularly infelicitous. Nor does 
Providence gain what science loses his treatment of 
history. He rejects materialism, but he confines his view 
to motives and forces which are purely human. 

The Catholic Church receives, therefore, very imperfect 
measure at his hands. Her spiritual character and 
purpose he cannot discern behind the temporal instru- 
ments and appendices of her existence; he confounds 
authority with influence, devotion with bigotry, power 
with force of arms, and estimates the vigour and durability 
of Catholicism hy criterions as material as those of the 
philosophers he has so vehemently and so ably refuted. 
Most Protestant writers fail in approbation ; he fails in 
appreciation. It is not so much a religious feeling that 
makes him unjust, as a way of thinking which, in great 
measure, ignores the supernatural, and therrfore precludes 
a just estimate of religion in general, and of Catholicism 
in particular. Hence he is unjust rather to the nature 
than to the actions of the ChurcL He caricatures more 
than he libels her. He is much less g^ven to misrepre- 
sentation and calumny than Macaulay, but he has a less 
exalted idea of the history and character of Catholicism. 
As he underrates what is divine, so he has no very high 
standard for the actions of men, and he is liberal in 
admitting extenuating circumstances. Though he never 
suspends the severity of his moral judgment in considera- 
tion of the purpose or the result, yet he is induced 1^ a 
variety of arguments to mitigate its rigour. In accordance 
\rith the theory he has formerly developed, he is con- 
stantly sitting in judgment ; and he discusses the morality 
of men and actions for oftener than history — ^which has 
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very different problems to solve — either requires or tolerates. 
De Maistre says that in our time compassion is reserved 
for the guilty. Mr. Gksldwin Smith is a merciful judge, 
whose compassion generally increases in proportion to 
the greatness of the culprit ; and he has a S3niipathy for 
what is done in the grand style, which balances his hatred 
of what is wrongly done. 

It would not be ffdr to judge of an author’s notion 
and powers of research by a hasty and popular produc- 
tion. Mr. Goldwin Smith has collected quite enough 
information for the purpose for which he has used it, 
and he has not fail^ through want of industry. The 
test of solidity is not the quantity read, but the mode in 
which the knowledge has been collected and used. Method, 
not genius, or eloquence or erudition, makes the historian. 
He may be discovered most easily by his use of authorities. 
The first question is, whether the writer understands the 
comparative value of sources of information, and has the 
habit of giving precedence to the most trustworthy in- 
formant There are some vague indications that Mr. 
Goldwin Smith does not understand the importance of 
this fundamental rule. In his Inaugural Lecture, pub- 
lished two years ago, the following extravagant sentence 
occurs : “ Before the Revolution, the fervour and the 
austerity of Rousseau had cast out from good society 
the levity and sensuality of Voltaire” (p. 15). This 
view— whidi he appears to have abandoned, for in his 
IrisA History he tells us that France “ has now become 
the eldest daughter of Voltaire” — ^he supports ty a 
reference to an abridgment of French history, much 
and justly esteemed in French schools, but; like all 
abridgments, not founded on original knowle^[e; and 
disfigured by exa g geration in the colouring. Moreover, 
the passage he refers to has been misinterpreted. In 
the Irish History Mr. Goldwin Smith quotes, for the 
character of the early Celts, without any sufficient 
reason, another French historian, Martin, who has no 
great authority, and the younger Thierry, who has none 
at all This is a point of very little weight by itself; 
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but until our author vindicates his research by other 
writings, it is not in his favour. 

The defects of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s historic art^ his 
lax criticism, his superficial acquaintance with fote^ 
countries, his occasional proneness to sacrifice accuraqr 
for the sake of rhetorical effect, his aversion for spiritual 
things, are all covered 1^ one transcendent merit, which, 
in a man of so much ability, promises great results. 

Writers the most learned, the most accurate in 
details, and the soundest in tendency, frequently fall 
into a habit which can neither be cured nor pardoned, 
— ^the habit of making history into the proof of their 
theories. The absence of a definite didactic purpose 
is the only security for the good faith of a historian. 
This most rare virtue Mr. Goldwin Smith possesses in 
a high degree. He writes to tell the truths he finds, 
not to prove the truths which he believes. In character 
and design he is eminently truthful and fair, though not 
equally so in execution. His candour never fails him, 
and he is never betrayed by his temper; yet his de- 
fective knowledge of general history, and his crude 
notions of the Church, have made him write many 
things which arc untrue, and some which are unjust 
Prejudice is in all meir of such early growth, and so 
difficult to eradicate, that it becomes a misfortune rather 
than a reproach, especially if it is due to ignorance and 
not to passion, and if it lus not its seat in the will. In 
the case of Mr. Goldwin Smith it is of the curable and 
harmless kind. The fairness of his intention is far 
beyond his knowledge. When he is unjust, it is not 
from hatred; where he is impartial, it is not always 
from the copiousness of his information. His prejudices 
arc of a nature which his ability and honesty will in 
time inevitably overcome. 

The general result and moral of his book is excellent 
He shows that the land-question has been from the 
b(^nning the great difficulty in Ireland ; and he concludes 
with a condemnation of the Established Church, and 
a prophecy of its approaching fall The weakness of 
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Ireland and the guilt of England are not dl^^sed ; and 
the has not written to stimulate the anger of one 

nation or to attenuate the remorse of the other. To both 
he gives wise and statesman-like advice, that may soon 
be very opportune. The first American war was the 
commencement of the deliverance of Ireland, and it may 
be a new American war will complete the work of 
regeneration which the first began. Agreeing as we do 
with the policy of the author, and admiring the spirit of 
his book, we shall not attempt either to enforce or to 
dispute his conclusions, and we shall confine our remarks 
to less points on which he appears to us in the 

wrong. 

There are several instances of iiuuxurary and n^l^ence 
which, however trivial in themselves, tend to prove that 
the author is not always very scrupulous in speaking of 
things he has not studied. A purist so severe as to write 
“ Kelt ” for “ Celt ” ought not to call Mercury, originally 
a very different personage from Hermes, one of "the 
l^endaty authors of Greek civilisation " (p. 43) ; and we do 
not believe that anybody who had read tire writings of 
the two primates could call Bramhall " an inferior counter- 
part of Laud” (p. 105). In a loitier mood, and therefore 
apparently with still greater license, Mr. Goldwin Smith 
declares ^t " the glorious blood of Orange could scarcely 
have run in a low persecutor’s veins ” (p. 123). The blood 
of Orange ran in the veins of William the Silent; the 
threefold hypocrite, who confessed Catholicism whilst he 
hoped to retain his influence at court, Lutheranism when 
there was a chance of obtaining assistance firom the 
German princes, Calvinism when he was forced to resort 
to reli^n in order to excite the people against the crown, 
and who persecuted the Protestants in Orange and the 
Catholics in Holland. These, however, are matters of no. 
consequence whatever in a political history of Ireland; 
but we find ourselves at issue with the author on the 
important question of political freedom. "Even the 
highly civilised Kelt of France, ffuniliar as he is with 
theories of political liberty, seems almost incapable of 
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sustaining free institutions. After a moment of constitu- 
tional government, he reverts, with a bias which the 
:&talist might call irresistible, to despotism in some form ” 
(p. 1 8) The warning so frequently uttered by Burke in his 
last years, to fly from the liberty of France, is still more 
needful now that French liberty has exhibited itself in a 
far more seductive light The danger is more subtle, 
when able men confound political forms with popular 
rights. France has never been governed by a Constitu- 
tion since 1792, if by a Constitution is meant a definite 
rule and limitation of the governing power. It is not 
that the French failed to preserve the forms of parlia- 
mentary government, but that those forms no more 
implied freedom than the gloiy which the Empire has 
twice given in their stead. It is a serious fault in our 
author that he has not understood so essential a distinction. 
Has he not read the Rights of Man, by Tom Paine? — 

It is not because a part of the government is elective that makes 
it less a despotism, if the persons so elected possess afterwards, as 
a parliament, unlimited powers. Election, in this case^ becomes 
separated from rt^resentation, and tiie candidates are candidates 
for despotism.! 

Napoleon once consulted the cleverest among the 
politicians who served him, respecting the durability 
of some of his institutions. “Ask yourself," was the 
answer, “what it would cost you to destroy them. If 
the destruction would cost no effort, you have created 
nothing; for politically, as well as physically, only that 
which resists endures.” In the year 1802 the same 
great writer said: “Nothing is more pernicious in a 
monarchy than the principles and the forms of de- 
mocracy, for they allow no alternative, but despotism 
and revolutions.” With the additional experience of 
half a century, a writer not inferior to the last repeats 
exactly the same idea t-— 

Of all societies in the wodd, those whidi will always have most 
difficulty in permanently escaping absolute government vnll be pre- 

! JVeris, IL 47. Tliis Is one of the pisioges whieb, seventy yean ago, wen 
deelored to he treosonaUe. We trust we run no risk In oo nft ss ing thsr we entirely 
agree width. 
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dsely those societies in whidi aristociacy is no mor^ and can no 
more be.^ 

French constitutionalism was but a form by which 
the absence of self-government was concealed. The 
State was as despotic under VillMe or Guizot as under 
of the Bonapartes. The Restoration fenced itself 
round with artificial creations, having no root in the 
condition or in the sympathies of the people ; these 
creations simply weakened it making it unpopular. 
The hereditary peerage was an anomaly in a country 
unused to primogeniture, and so was the revival, in a 
nation of sceptics, of the Gailican union between Church 
and State. The monarchy of July, which was more 
suited to the nature of French society, and was thus 
enabled to crush a series of insurrections, was at last 
forced, by its position and 1^ the necessity of self-pre- 
servation, to assume a very despotic character. After 
the fortifications of Paris were begun, a tendency set 
in whidi, under a }rounger sovereign, would have led 
to a system hardly distinguishable from that which now 
prevaUs ; and there are princes in the House of Orleans 
whose government would develop the principle of de- 
mocracy in a manner not very remote from the institu- 
tions of the second Empire. It is liberalism more than 
despotism that is opposed to liberty in France; and it 
is a most dangerous error to imagine that the Govern- 
ments of the French Charter really resemble ours. 
There are States without any parliament at all, whose 
principles and fundamental institutions are in mudi 
closer harmony with our system of autonomy. Mr. 
GOldwin Smith sees half the truth, that there is something 
in the French nation which incapacitates it for liberty; 
but he does not see that what th^ have always sought, 
and sometimes enjoyed, is not freedom ; that their liberty 
must diminish in proportion as their ideal is attained; 
and that thqr are not yet familiar with the theory of 
political rights. With this false notion of what constitutes 
liberty, it is not surprising that he should repeatedly 

^ TooquevUle, LAndm Mi la Riwlutien, Vti&jat, p. xvi 
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dwell on its connection with Protestantism, and talk of 
"the political liberty which Protestantism brought in its 
train” (p. 120). Such phrases may console a Protestant 
reader of a book fatal to the Protestant ascendency in 
Ireland; but as there ate no aiguments in support of 
them, and as they are strangely contradicted by the 
facts in the context, Mr. Goldwin Smith resorts to the 
ingenious artifice of calling to mind as many ugly stories 
about Catholics as he can. The notion constantly recurs 
that, though the Protestants were very wicked in Ireland, 
it was against their principles and general practice, and 
is due to the Catholics, whose system naturally led them 
to be tyrannical and cruel, and thus provoked retaliation. 
Mr. Smith might have been reminded by Peter Plymity' 
that when Protestantism has had its own way it has 
uniformly been averse to freedom ; “ What has Pro- 
testantism done for liberty in Denmark, in Sweden, 
throughout the north of Germany, and in Prussia ? ” — ^not 
much less than democracy has done in France; An 
admirer of the constitutions of 1791, 1814, or 1830 may 
be excused if he is not very severe on the absolutism of 
Protestant countries. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith mistakes the cdiaracter of the 
invasion of Ireland because he has not understood the 
relative position of the civilisation of the two countries at 
the time when it occurred. That of the Celts was in 
many respects more refined than that of the Normans. 
The Celts are not among the progressive initiative races, 
but among those which supply the materials rather than 
the impulse of history, and are either stationary or 
retrogressive. The Persians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
and the Teutbns are the only makers of history, the 
only authors of advancement Other races possessing 
a h^hly developed language, a copious literature^ a 
speculative religion, enjoying luxury and art, attain to a 
certain pitch of cniltivation which thty are un^ible either 
to communicate or to increase. They are a negative 
element in the world ; sometimes the barrier, scxnetimes 
the instrument; sometimes the material of those races to 
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whom It iti };iven to originate and to advance. Their 
existence in either passive, or reactionaiy and destructive, 
when, after intervening like tlio blind forces of nature, they 
speedily exhibit their uncreativo character, and leave 
others tii pursue tlte course to which they have pointed. 
The (‘hinc.se are a pe<.ipli: of this kind, 'fhey have long 
rciniiined stationary, and succeeded in excluding the 
inllucnccK of general history. So the Hindoos; being 
i’nntheists, th<^ have no history of their own, but su[)ply 
oitjpctH for commerce and for conquest. So the Huns, 
whfMic apjicarance gavt; a sudden imjietus to a stiqputnt 
world, the S!.ivr*nlaiis, who tell only in the mass, 
and whose influence is ascertainable sometimes by adding 
to the moinentnm of tu’tive forces, soanetimes by imtxsiing 
timaii'h iiaertncss the pn^'ress of mnnkimi. 

'I'o this class of nations al^o laelong the C'Vhs of Gaul. 
Thr Roman and the (ierman comiuerors Itave not altered 
tlieir charucter as it was drawn two thousand years aga 
They have a history, but it It not tlvsirs; tbdr nature 
remains unehai^ljed, their history is the history of the 
invaden. The revolution was the revival of the conqnered 
race, and their reaction against the ereatfons of their 
inaders, Ilut it has been cunning only to destroy; It 
Itas nut given life U> one constructive idea, or duraMlity 
to (Mie new institution ; and it has exhibited to the world 
an uitfwrallelcil political lnea]»city, which was aniunmced 

Buriie, and aiMlyaed by Tocqucville, in works which 
aw the crowning pieces of two great Uteraturcs. 

Tho Ceits of these islands, in like manner, waited Ibr 
a foreign Influence to set in aetkm Uie rich twasore wi^ 
in their own hands eoukl be of no snmll. Their langtiege 
was more flexible^ UteIr poetry and imude more ecqidons, 
than timw of tho Argifo^Normana. Their laws, If we may 
Judge hom those of Wakey display a feoieliy In some 
msiwets bhihly . ctti^ted. .. .like wet of that 

gKtup of nadmieto wWkfot^ not In 

them the hteendyn to aetlra ^' pragww whieb is given 
by the eonsefousness of a' j|^ In human destiny, by 
the., inspbation of a high idea, or even by the natural 

tt 
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development of institutions. Their life and literature were 
aimless and wasteful. Without combination or concentra- 
tion, they had no star to guide them in an onward 
course ; and the pr(^;ress of dawn into day was no more 
to them than to the flocks and to the forests. 

Before the Danish wars, and the decay, which is 
described by St Bernard in terms which must not be 
taken quite literally, had led to the English invasion, 
there was probably as much material, certainly as much 
spiritual, culture in Ireland as in any country in the 
West ; but there was not that by whose sustaining force 
alone these things endure, by which alone the place of 
nations in history is determined — ^there was no political 
civilisation. The State did not keep pace with the 
prr^press of society. This is the essential and decisive 
inferiorily of the Celtic race, as conspicuous amoi^ the 
Irish in the twelfth century as among the French in our 
own. They gave way before the higher political aptitude 
of the English. 

The issue of an invasion is generally decided by tins 
political aptitude, and the consequences of conquest always 
depend on it Subjection to a people of a higher capacity 
for government is of itself no misfortune; and it is to 
most countries the condition of their political advance- 
ment The Greeks were more highly cultivated than the 
Romans, the Gauls than the Franks ; yet in both cases 
the higher political intelligence prevailed. For a long 
time the English had, perhaps, no other superiority over 
the Irish ; yet this alone would have made the conquest 
a great blessing to Ireland, but for the separation of the 
races. Conquering races necessarily bring with them their 
own system of government, and there is no other way of 
introducing it A nation can obtain political education 
only by dependence on another. Art, literature, and 
sdence may be communicated by the conquered to the 
conqueror ; but government can be taught only by govern- 
ing, therefore only by the governors; polities can only 
be learnt in this school. The most uncivilised of the 
barbarian^ whilst they slowly and imperfectly learned the 
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arts of Rome, at once remodelled its laws. The two 
kinds of civilisation, social and political, arc wholly uncon- 
nected with each other. Either may subsist, in high 
perfection, alone. Polity grows like language, and is part 
of a people's nature, not dependent on its will. One or 
the other can be developed, modified, corrected ; but they 
cannot be subverted or changed by the people itself with- 
out an act of suickle. Organic change, if it comes at all, 
must come from abroad. Revolution is a malady, a 
frensy, an interruption of the nation’s growth, sr^metimes 
fatal to its existence, often to its indciwndcncc. In this 
case revolution, by making the nation subject to others, 
may be the occasion of a new development. Rut it is 
not conanvable that a nation should arbitrarily and 
S{K>ntanuoHsly cast off its history, reject its tnulitions, 
al)rogate its law and government, and commence a new 
ixditicul existence. 

Nothing in the experience of ages, or in the nature of 
man, allows us to believe that the attempt of France to 
cstaUisit a durable cdiAcc on the ruins of 1789, without 
using the old materials, can ever succeed, or tlrnt she can 
ever einergt; from the vicious circle of the last seventy 
>rar<(, except by returning to the principle which idle then 
n'puiiiatisl, and l>y admitting, that if States would live, 
they must {iretserve their organic connection with their 
origin and histor>', which are their root and their stem ; 
that they are not voluntaiy ensitions of human wisdom ; 
and that men labour in vain who would construct tliem 
without acknowledging God as the artificer. 

Theorists who hold it to be a wrong that a nation 
shouid belong to a foreign State are therefore in contradie- 
tkm with the law of civil progress. This law, or rather 
necessity, whidi is as alMolute as the law that binds 
society together, is Uie force which makes us need one 
another, and only enables us to obtain what we need on 
terms, not of equality, but of dmninion and subjection, in 
domestic, economic, or political xelattona The political 
theoiy of natbnality is in contradictiott with the historic 
nation. Since a nation derives its ideas and instincts of 
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government, as much as its temperament and its language, 
from God, acting through the influences of nature and of 
history, these ideas and instincts are originally and 
essentially peculiar to it, and not separable from it ; they 
have no practical value in themselves when divided from 
the capadty which corresponds to them. National 
qualities are the incarnations of political ideas. No 
people can receive its government from another without 
receiving at the same time the ministers of government. 
The workman must travel with the work. Such changes 
can only be accomplished by submission to a foreign Statu, 
or to another race. Europe has seen two grant instances 
of such conquests, extending over centuries,— >thc Roman 
Empire, and the settlement of the barbarians in the West. 
This it is which gives unity to the history of the Middle 
Agea The Romans established a universal empire by 
subjecting all countries to the authority of a single iwwcr. 
The barbarians introduced into all a single system of law, 
and thus became the instrument of a universal Church. 
The same spirit of freedom, the same notions of the .State, 
pervade all the Zi’/flis Barbarmntm, and all the ixdities 
th^ founded in Euro^x: and Asia. They difler widely in 
the surrounding conditions, in the state of society, in the 
degree of advancement, in almost all external things. 
The principle common to them ail is to acknowledge the 
freedom of the Church as a corporation and a proprietor, 
and in virtue of the principle of self-government to allow 
religion to develop her influence in the State. Thu 
great migration which terminated in the Norman con- 
quests and in the Crusades gave the dominion of the 
Latin world to the Teutonic chivalry, and to thu Church 
her proper place All other countries sank into dos{X>tism, 
into schism, and at last into barbarism, under the Tartars 
or the Turks. The union between the Teutonic races and 
the Holy See was founded on their i>olitical (lualities mom 
than on their religious fervour. In mtxlern times, tlie 
most pious Catholics have often t)rranniset! over thu Church. 
In the Middle Ages her liberty wtui often secured and 
respected where her spiritual injunctions were least obeyed. 
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The growth of the feudal system coinciding with the 
general decay of morals led, in the eleventh century, to 
new efforts of the Oiurdh to preserve her freedom. The 
Holy See was delivered from the Roman factions by 
the most illustrious of the emperors, and a series of 
German Popes commenced the great reform. Other 
princes were unwilling to submit to the authority of the 
imperial nominees, and the kings of France and Castile 
showed symptoms of resistance, in which thqr were 
supported by the here^ of Berengarius. The conduct 
of Henry IV. delivered the Church from the patronage 
of the Empire^ whilst the Normans defended her against 
the Gallican tendencies and the feudal tyranny. In 
Sicily, the Normans consented to hold their power from 
the Pope ; and in Normandy, Berengarius found a suc- 
cessful adversary, and the King of France a vassal who 
compelled him to abandon his derigna The chaplain of 
the Conqueror describes his government in terms which 
show how singularly it fulfilled the conditions which the 
Church requires. He tells us that William established in 
Normandy a truly Christian order; that every vill^ 
town, and castle enjoyed its own privileges; and that, 
while other princes either forbade the erection of churches 
or seised their endowments, he left his subjects fiee to make 
pious gifts. In his reign and by his conduct the word 
"bigot” ceased to be a term of reproach, and came to 
signify what we now should call “ ultramontane.” He was 
the foremost of those Normans who were called by the 
Holy See to reclaim what was degenerate, and to renovate 
the declining States of the North. 

Where the Church addressed herself to the conversion 
of races of purely Teutonic origin, as in Scandinavia, her 
missionaries achieved the work. In other countries, as in 
Poland and Hungary, political dependence on the Empire 
was the channel and safeguard oi her influence. The 
Norman conquest of England and of Ireland differs from 
all of these. In both islands the faith had been freely 
preached, adopted, and preserved. The rulers and the 
people were Catholic. The last Saxon king who died 
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before the Conquest was a saint The last archbishop of 
Dublin appointed before the invasion was a saint Neither 
of the invasions can be explained simply by the demoral- 
isation of the clergy, or by the spiritual destitution of the 
people. 

Catholicism spreads among the nations, not only as 
a doctrine, but as an institution. "The Church,” says 
Mr. Goldvdn Smith, " is not a disembodied spirit, but a 
spirit embodied in human society.” Her teaching is 
directed to the inner man, and is confined to the social 
order ; but her discipline touches on the political. She 
cannot permanently ignore the acts and character of the 
State, or escape its notice. Whilst she preaches sub- 
mission to authorities ordained by God, her nature, not 
her interest, compels her to exert an involuntary influence 
upon them. The jealousy so often exhibited govern- 
ments is not without rea.son, for the free action of the 
Church is the test of the free constitution of the State ; 
and without such free constitution there must necessarily 
easuc either persecution or revolution. Between the 
settled oq|;anisation of Catholicism and every form of 
arbitrary power, there is an incompatibility which must 
terminate in conflict. In a State which possesses no 
security for autlioiity or freedom, the Church must either 
fight or succumb. Now, as authority and fircedom, the 
conditions of her existence, can only be obtained through 
the instrumentality of certain nations, she depends on the 
aid of these nationa Religion alone cannot civilise men, 
or secure its own conquest. It promotes civilisation 
where it has power ,* but it has not power where its way 
is not prepared. Its civilisit^ influence is chiefly indirect, 
and acts by its needs and wants as much as ly the 
fulness of its ideas. So Christianity extends itsdf by the 
aid of the secular power, relying, not on the victories of 
Chridian arms, but on the prqpess of institutions and 
ideas that harmonise with ecclesiastical freedom. Hence, 
those who have most actively served the interests of the 
Churdb. are not always those who have been most faithful 
to her doctrines. The work which the Goth and the 
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Frank had done on the continent of Europe the Normans 
came to do in England, where it had been done before 
but had failed, and in Ireland, where neither Roman nor 
Grerman influences had entered 

Thus the theory of nationality, unknown to Catholic 
ages, is inconsistent both with political reason and with 
Christianity, whidh requires the dominion of race over 
race, and whose path was made straight by two universal 
empires. The missionary may outstrip, in his devoted 
zeal, the progress of trade or of arms ; but the seed that 
he plants will not take root, unprotected by those ideas 
of right and duty which first came into the world with 
the tribes who destroyed the civilisation of antiquity, and 
whose descendants are in our day carrying those ideas 
to every quarter of the world. It was as impossible to 
realise in Ireland the mediseval notions of ecclesiastio^l 
liberty without a great political reform, as to put an end 
to the dissolution of society and the feuds of princes 
without the authority of a supreme lord. 

There is one institution of those days to which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith has not done entire justice. 

It is needless to say that the Eiic^ or peconiaiy oompo^tion ibr 
bbod, in place of cajntal or other punishment^ whidh the Brehon law 
sanctioned is the reproach of all priznitiTe codes, and of none. It 
is the first stq> from the license oC savage revenge to the ordered 
justice of a rq^ular law (p. 41). 

Fecuniaty composition for blood belongs to an 
advanced period of defined and r^[ular criminal juris- 
prudence In the lowest form of civil society, when the 
State is not yet distinct from the family, the family is 
compelled to defend itself; and the only protection of 
society is the vendetta. It is the private right of self- 
defence combined with the public office of punishment 
and therefore not only a privily but an obligation. 
The whole family is bound to avenge the injury; but 
the duty rests first of all with the heir. Precedency in 
the office of avec^fer is naturally connected with a first 
claim in inheritance; and the succession to property is 
determined by the law of revenge. This leads both to 
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primc^ieniture, because the eldest son is most likely to be 
capable of punishing the culprit ; and, for the same reason, 
to modifications of primogeniture, by the preference of 
the brother before the grandson, and of the male line 
before the female. A practice which appears barbarous 
is, therefore, one of the foundations of civilisation, and 
the origin of some of the refinements of law. In this 
state of society there is no distinction between dvil 
and criminal law ; an injury is looked upon as a private 
wrong, not, as religion considers it, a sin, or, as the State 
considers it, a crime. 

Something very similar occurs in feudal society. Here 
all the barons were virtually equal to each other, and 
without any superior to punish their crimes or to avenge 
their wrongs. They were, therefore, compelled to obtain 
safety or reparation, like sovereigns, by force of arms. 
What war is among States, the feud is in feudal society, 
and the vengeance of blood in societies not }wt matured 
into States — a substitute for the fixed administration of 
justice. 

The assumption of this duty by the State begin.*; with 
the rocc^isancc of acts done s^ainst the State itself. 
At first, political crimes alone are visited with a public 
penalty; private injuries demand no public expiation, 
but only satisfaction of the injured party. This appears 
in its most rudimentary form in the /ear talioms. Society 
requires that puniriunent should be inflicted by the State, 
in order to prevent continual disorders. If the injured 
party could be satisfied, and his duty fulfilled without 
inflicting on the criminal an injury corresponding to that 
which he had done, society was obviously the gainer. 
At first it was optional to accept or to refuse satisfaction; 
afterwards it was made obligatory. 

Where property was so valuable that its loss was visited 
on the life or limb of the robber, and injuries against 
property were made a question of life and death, it soon 
fcdlowed that injury to life could be made a question of 
payment To expiate robbery by death, and to expiate 
murder by the payment of a fine^ ate correlative ideas. 
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Practically this custom often told with a barbarous in- 
equality against those who were too poor to purchase 
forgiveness ; but it was otherwiw both just and humane 
in principle, and it was generally encouraged the 
Church. For in her eyes the criminal was guilty of an 
act of which it was necessary that he should repent; 
this made her desire, not his destruction, but his con- 
version. She tried, therefore^ to save his life, and to 
put an end to revenge mutilation, and servitude; and 
for all this the alternative was compensation. This 
purpose was served by the right of asylum. The 
Church surrendered the fugitive only on condition that 
his life and person should be spared in consideration of 
a lawful fine, which she often paid for Mm hersdf. 
" Concedatur ei vita et omnia membra. Emendat autem 
causam in quantum potuerit^* says a law of Charlemagne, 
given in the year yfis, when tire influence of religion on 
legislation was most powerful in Europe. 

No idea occurs more frequently in the work we are 
reviewing than that of the persecuting character Of the 
Catholic Church; it is used as a perpetual s^Iogy Ccr 
the penal laws in Ireland : — 

“ When the Cathd^cs writhe under this wiuns^ let them tom thrir 
eyes to the history of Catholic conntiies, and remember tha^ while 
the Catholie Chu^ was stripped of her endowments and doomed 
to political degradation by Protestant peisecntots in Ireland, the 
Protestant churches were exterminated with fire and sword by 
Catlkolfc persecutors in France Austria, Flandeis^ Italy, and Spain” 
Cp.9a). Hespea]csofCatholidsma8“areligi(mwhichallProteslaats 
Mieved to be idolatrous; and knew by fearfiil experience t»;^ 
persecuting” (p> *'lt would not be difilcnlt to point to.jptm- 
seeuting laws more sanguinary than these. Spain, Frimas eud 
Austria will at once sm^y signal examples. . . . That petse^on 
was the rice of an age 1 ^ not oidy of a patticalar seB j^ ilsi ^ that it 
dhqpaeed Protestantism as wall as Qs t h riwi sMit is tspa- . 3ut no 
one who reads ths rriigiotts Uitoty ef . liVtope irifh sn mind 
can fitil to patedfee that the jpwseatiitotis enrisd'oit bjf Frotestants 
wen fiur'less btdody anffUkjll dBte' ' ifcWto 'carried on by 

Catholics; that day win laesV^iAMimsti^' sgeenaahle as acts of 
xetaUation; that thay awes awmiiiawpdllti^ ahun^ and less from 
tire spirit of the rdigion; sitdtiisitfnetemper of thcdr authors prided 
won ra|fidlyto the advandag infiosace of humanity and driUsation” 
Oii^ Sir, 
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All tliese atgumcnts are fallacies; but as the statements 
at the same time are full of error, we believe that the 
author is wrong because he has not studied the question, 
not because he has desired to misrcpicsent it The fact 
that he does not distinguish from each other the various 
kinds and occasions of persecution, proves that he is wholly 
ignorant of the things with which it is connected. 

Persecution is the vice of particular rel^ons, and the 
misfortune of particular stages of political society. It is 
the resource by which States that would be subverted by 
religious liberty escape the more dangerous alternative of 
imposing religious disabilities. The exclusion of a part 
of the community by reason of its faith from the full 
benefit of the law is a danger and disadvantage to every 
State, however highly organised its constitution may 
otherwise be. But the actual existence of a rel^ous 
party differing in faith from the majority is dangerous 
only to a State very imperfectly organised. Disabilities 
are always a danger. Multiplicity of rollons is only 
dangerous to States of an inferior type. By persecution 
they rid themsclvas of the i>cculiar danger which threatens 
them, without involving themselves in a system universally 
bad. Persecution comes naturally in a certain period of 
the pre^press of society, before a more flexible and com- 
prehensive system has been introduced by that advance 
of religion and dvilisation whereby Catholicism gradually 
penetrates into hostile countries, and Christian powers 
acquire dominion over infidel populations*. Thus it is the 
token of an epoch in the political, religious, and intellectual 
life of mankind, and it disappears with its epoch, and with 
the advance of the Church militant in her Catholic vocation. 
Intolerance of dissent and impatience of contradiction are 
a characteristic of youth. Those that have no knowledge 
of the truti* that underlies opposite opinions, and no 
experience of their consequent force, cannot believe that 
men ate sincere in holding them. At a certain point of 
mental growth, tolerance implies indifference, and intoler- 
ance is inseparable from sincerity. Thus intolerance, in 
itself a defect, becomes in this case a merit Again, 
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although the political conditions of intolerance belong to 
the youth and immaturity of nations, the motives of 
intolerance may at any time be just and the principle 
h^h. For the theory of religious unity is founded on the 
most elevated and truest view of the chsuracter and function 
of the State, on the perception that its ultimate purpose is 
not distinct from that of the Church. In the p^^ State 
they were identified; in the Christian world the end 
remains the same, but the means are different. 

The State aims at the things of another life but 
indirectly. Its course runs parallel to that of the Church ; 
they do not converge. The direct subservience of the 
State to religious ends would imply despotism and 
persecution just as much as the pagan supremacy of dvil 
over religious authority. The similarity of the end 
demands harmony in the principles, and creates a decided 
antagonism between the State and a religious community 
whose character is in total contradiction with it With 
such rel^ons there is no possibility of reconciliation. A 
State must be at open war with any ^rstem whidh it sees 
would prevent it from fiilfilling its legitimate duties. The 
darker, therefore> lies not in the doctrine, but ha the 
practice. But to the ps^an and to the mediaeval State, 
the danger was in the doctrine. The Christians were the 
best subjects of the emperor, but Christianity was really 
subversive of the fundamental institutions of the Roman 
Empire. In the infancy of the modem States, the civil 
power required all the help that religion could give in 
order to establish Itself against the lawlessness' of 
barbarism and feudal dissolution. The existence of tite 
State at that time depended on the power of the Church. 
When, in the thirteenth century, the Empire vslaOttnGed 
this support* and made war on tire Ghutdi^ it at once 
into a number of small sovere^Kntfesk In theee cases 
persecution was saK^Mence. > -I* wis wrongly defended 
as an absolute, not as a nondplmildl ptfndple ; but sudh a 
principle was false on^ modem theory of religious 
Uberty is false. One wsis a vnrong generalisation from 
ijlm true character of the State; the other is a true 
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conclusion from a false notion of the State. To say 
that because of the union between Church and State It 
is rii^ht to persecute, would condemn all toleration ; and 
to say that the objects of the State have nothing to 
do with religion, would condemn all persecution. But 
]x:rsucutiou and toleration are equally tnte in principle, 
considered politically ; only one belongs to a more highly 
dcvuloi)cd civilisation than the other. At one period 
tolumtion would destroy societ}*; at another, persecution 
is fatal to lilsnty. The theory of intolerance is wrong 
only if foinuled alMoIutcly upon religious motives; but 
even then the practice of it Is not neceasarily censurable. 
It is op]K>siHl to the Christian spirit, in the .same manner 
os .slaviiry is opfX)S(.‘d to it Thu Church pruhilnts neither 
intolerance nor slavery, though in proportion as her 
influence extends, and civilisation advances, both gradually 
disapjKSir. 

Unity aii<! lilKxty arc the only legitiinalo principles 
on wiiich tile jsisition of a Ciiurch in a Slate can Ire 
regulated, hut the distance Irutwmi them is immeasurahle, 
and the Inttisilion extn.‘ine!y diflkutt. To {toss from 
n.'iigious unity to reiigiotis lilxnrty is to cfluct a complete 
iiiversitm in the character of the State, a change in the 
whole spirit of Utgislation, and a still greater revolution in 
the minds and habits of men. Ho great a cliange seldom 
hapirens ail at onca The law naturally follows the 
condition of srreiety, which does not suddenly change. 
An intervening stage from unity to liberty, a compromise 
helween toleration ami persecution, is a ccanmon tnit 
irratii»nai, tymnniad, and impolitic arrangement. It is 
idle to talk of the guilt of persecution, if we do not 
distinguish the various principles on which religious 
dissent can tm treated by the Statu. The exclusion of 
other religions'" -the s>'stetn of Spain, of Sweden, of 

MeekUntburg, Holstein, and Tyrol is rensonatdo in 

principle, tiwmgh practically untenable in the present 
etettt of European sra'icty. Thu system of expukdon or 
compulsory confonnity, adoptml liy laiwis XIV. and the 
Emperor Niehohui, is defensible neither on rbligious nor 
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political grounds. But the system applied to Ireland 
which uses religious disabilities for the purpose of politics 
oppression/ stands alone in solitary infamy among th< 
crimes and follies of the rulers of men. 

The acquisition of real definite freedom is a very slon 
and tardy process. The great social independena 
enjoyed in early periods of national history is no' 
yet political freedom. The State has not yet developec 
its authority, or assumed the functions of govenunent 
A period follows when all the action of society ii 
absorbed by the ruling power, when the license of earl} 
times is gone, and the liberties of a riper age are not ye' 
acquired. These liberties are the product of a long 
conflict with absolutism, and of a gradual development 
which, by establishing definite r^hts revives in positive 
form the nc^tive liberty of an unformed society. The 
object and the result of this process is the oiganisatioT 
of sclf>govcrnment, the substitution of right for force, 0 
authority for power, of duty for necessity, and of a mora 
for a physical relation between government and people 
Until this point is reached, rel^ous liberty is an anomaly 
In a State which possesses all power and all authori^ 
there is no room for the autonomy of religious communities. 
Those States, therefore^ not only refuse liberty ol 
conscience, but deprive the favoured Church of ecclesiasti* 
cal freedom. The principles of religious unity and libetly 
are so opposed that no modem State has at once denied 
toleration and allowed freedom to its established Church 
Both of these are unnatural in a State whidi rejects self- 
government, the only secure basis of all freedom, whethei 

1 ** IiVom vrfaat I have observed, St is pride, arrogance, and a spirit of domina 
tion, and not a bigoted spirit of religion, that has caused and kc^ up those 
oppressive statutes. 1 am sure 1 have known those who have oppressed Papisti 
in their civil rights exceedingly indulgent to them in their rdigfous ceremonies 
and who really wished them to continue Caiholios, in order to fhmisb pretencei 
for opprtMsion. These persons never saw a moo (by oonvertiog) escape out o 
their power but with grudging and regrex " (Burke, ** On the I'enal Laws sgains 
Irish Cathdlius," Iv. 505). 

** 1 vow to God, 1 would sooner bring myself to put a man to immediate donti 
for opinions 1 disliked, and so to get rid of the man and his opinions at once 
than to ftet him into a feverish bring tainted with the jail-distemper of a con 
tagious servitude, to keep him above ground, an animated mass of putrefeetiou 
corrupted himself, and oorrupting all about him '* (Speech at Bristol, ikid^ iii. 407) 
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religious or political. For religious freedom is based on 
political liberty; intolerance, therefore, is a political 
necessity against all religions which threaten the unity of 
faith in a State that is not free, and in every State against 
those religions which threaten its existence. Absolute 
intolerance belongs to the absolute State ; special 
persecution may be justified by special causes in any 
State. All mediaeval persecution is of the latter kind, 
for the sects a^jainst which it was directed were revolu* 
tionary parties. The State really defended, not its religious 
unity, but its political existence. 

If the Catholic Church was naturally inclined to 
pcr.secute, she would persecute in all cases adike, when 
there was no interest to serve but her own. Instead of 
adaptii^ her conduct to circumstances, and aiccepting 
theories according to the character of the time, she would 
have developed a consistent theory out of her own system, 
and would have been most severe when she waui most free 
from external influences, from political objects, or from 
temporary or national prejudices. She would have 
imposed a common rule of conduct in dilTcrcnt countries 
in diflerent ages, in.stcad of submitting to the exigencies 
of each time and plaice. Her own rule of conduct never 
changed. She treats it as a crime to abandon her, not to 
be outside her. An apostate who returns to her has a 
penance for his apostasy ; a heretic who b converted has 
no penance for his hetesy. Severity against those who 
are out^de her fold is a^nst her principles. Persecution 
is contrary to the nature of a universal Church; it is 
peculiar to the national Churches. 

While the Catholic Church by her progress in freedom 
naturally tends to push the development of States beyond 
the sphere where they aure still ob%cd to pre.scrve the 
unity of religion, and whilst she extends over States in all 
degrees of advancement, Protestantism, which belongs to 
a particular age and state of society, which makes no 
claim to universality, and which is dependent on poUtioal 
connecUon, r^aids persecution, not as an accident, but as 
a duty. 
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Wherever Protestantism prevailed, intolerance became 
a principle of State^ and was proclaimed in theory even 
where the Protestants were in a minority, and where the 
theory supplied a weapon against themselves. The 
Reformation made it a general law, not only against 
Catholics by way of self-defence or retaliation, but against 
all who dissented from the reformed doctrines, whom it 
treated, not as enemies, but as criminals, — against the 
Protestant sects, r^inst Socinians, and against atheists. 
It was not a right, but a duty ; its object was to avenge 
God, not to preserve order, lliiere is no analogy between 
the persecution which preserves and the persecution 
which attacks ; or between intolerance as a religious duty, 
and intolerance as a necessity of State. The Reformers 
unanimously declared persecution to be incumbent on 
the civil power; and the Protestant Governments uni- 
versally acted upon their injunctions, until scepticism 
escaped the infliction of penal laws and condemned their 
spirit 

Doubtless, in the interest of their rel^ion, they acted 
wisely. Freedom is not more decidedly the natural 
condition of Catholicism than intolerance is of Protestant- 
ism; which by the help of persecution succeeded in 
establishing itself in countries where it had no root 
in the affections of the people, and in preserving itself 
from the internal divisions which follow free inquiry. 
Toleration has been at once a cause and an effect of 
its decline. The Catholic Church, on the other hand, 
supported the mediawal State by religious unity, and has 
saved herself in the modem State by religious freedom. 
No longer compdled to devise theories in justification 
of a system imposed on her by tiie exigencies of half- 
organised societies, she is enabled to revert to a policy 
more suited to her nature and to her most venerable 
traditions; and the principle of liberty has already 
restored to her much of that which the principle of 
unity took away. It was not^ as our author imagines 
(p. 1x9), Ity the protection of Lewis XIV. that she was 
formidable; nor is it true that in ponsequence of the 
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loss of temporalities^ “the chill of death is gathering 
round the heart of the great theocraqr " (p. 94) ; nor that 
“the visible decline of the papaqr” is at hand because it 
no longer wields “ the more efficacious arms of the great 
Catholic monarchies” (p. 190). 

The same appeal to force, the same principles of 
intolerance which expelled Catholicism from Protestant 
countries, gave rise in Catholic countries to the growth 
of infidelity. The Revolutions of 1789 in France, and 
of 1859 in Italy, attest the danger of a practice which 
requires for its support the doctrines of another religion, 
or the circumstances of a different age. Not till the' 
Church had lost those props in which Mr. Goldwin Smith 
sees the secret of her power, did she recover her 
elasticity and her expansive vi^ur. Catholics may 
have learnt this truth lat^ but Protestants, it appears, 
have yet to learn it 

In one point Mr. Goldwin Smith is not so very far 
from die views of the Oraii^ party. He thinks, indeed, 
that the Church is no longer dangerous, and would not 
therefore have Catholics maltreated; but this is due, 
not to her merits, but to her weakfiess. 

Popes xni^t now be as willing as ever, if they bad the power, to 
step between a Protestant State and the allegiance of its subjects 
(p. 190). 

Mr. Smith seems to think that the Popes claim the 
same authority over the rulers of a Protestant State 
that tb^ formerly possessed over the princes of Catholic 
countries. Yet this political power of the Holy See 
was never a universal right of jurisdiction over States, 
but a special and positive rights which it is as absurd 
to censure as to fear or to regret at the present time. 
Directly, it extended only over territories which were 
bdd feudal tenure of the Pope, like the Sidlian 
monarchy. Elsewhere the authorily was indirect^ not 
pdltical but religious, and its political consequences 
wtre due to tiie laws of the land. The Catholic couptries 
would no mote submit to a Idng not of their conomunion 
than Protestant countries, Englan d for in!rf-An<w>, or 
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Denmark. This is as natural and inevitable in a country 
where tiie whole population is of one religion, as it is 
artificial and unjust in a country where no sort of religious 
unity prevails, and where such a law might compel the 
severe^ to be of the religion of the minority. 

At any rate, nobody who thinks it reasonable that 
any prince abandonii^ the Established Church should 
forfdt the English throne, can complain of a law which 
compelled the sovere^ to be of the religion, not of a 
majority, but of the whole of his subjects. The idea of 
the Pope stuping between a State and the all^^nce of 
its subjects is a mere misapprehension. The instrument 
of his authority is the law, and the law resides in the 
Stat& The Pope could intervene, therefore, only between 
the State and the occupant of the throne ; and his inter- 
vention suspended, not the duty of ob^ng, but the r^^ht 
of governing. The line on whidi his sentence ran 
separated, not the subjects fiom the State, but the 
sovereign fixun the other authorities. It was addressed 
to the nation politically organised against the head of 
the organism, not to the mass of individual subjects 
against the constituted authorities. That such a power 
was inconsistent with the modem notion of sovereignty 
is true ; but it is also trae that this notion is as much at 
variance with the nature of ecclesiastical authority as 
with civil liberty. The Roman maxim, princeps Ugibus 
soluhu, could not be admitted by the Church; and an 
absolute prince could not properly be invested in her 
eyes with the sanctity of authority, or protected by the 
duty of submission. A moral, and d fortiori a spiritual, 
authority moves and lives only in an atmosphere of 
fieedom. 

There are, however, two things to be considered in 
explanation of the error into which our author and so 
many others have fallen. Law follows life, but not with 
an equal pace. There is a time when it ceases to cor- 
respond to the existii^ order of things, and meets an 
invincible obstacle in a new society. The exercise of 
the mediaeval authority Popes was founded on the 

s 
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xeligioiis unity of the State, and had no basis in a diw^ 
community. It was not easy in the period of transition 
to tell when the change took place^ and at what momrat 
the old power lost its efficacy ; no one could foresee its 
foilure, and it still remained the l^;al and rec(^[nised 
means of preventing the change. Accordingly, it was 
twice tried during the wars of rdigion, in France with 
success, in England with disastrous effecta It is a 
universal rule that a r^ht is not given up until the 
necessity of its surrender is proved. But the real 
difficulty’ arises, not foom the mode in which the power 
was exercised, W from the way in which it was defended. 
The mediaeval writers were accustomed to generalise; 
they disregarded particular drcumstanoes, and they 'were 
generally i^orant of the habits and id^ of their a^. 
Living in the cloister, and writing for the school, they 
were unacquainted with the polity and institutioiis around 
them, and sought their authorities and examples in 
amtiquity, in the speculations of Aristotle; and the 
maxims of the civil law. They gave to their politicad 
doctrines as abstract a form, and attributed to them as 
universal an application, as the modem absolutists or the 
more recent liberals. So regardless were thty of the 
difference between ancient times and their own, that the 
Jewish chronicles, tiie Gredam l^;islatO(rs, and the Roman 
code supplied them indifferently with rules and instances ; 
they could not imagine that a new state of things would 
one day arise in which their theories would be completdy 
obsolete. Thdr definitions of right and law are absolute 
in the extreme; and seem often to admit of no quadifica- 
tion. Hence Ihdr character is essentially revolutionaty, 
amd thqr contradict both the authority of law and the 
security of freedom. It is on this contradiction that the 
common notion of the danger of ecderiaistical pretensions 
is founded. But the men who take alann at the tone 
of the mediaeval claims judge them with a theory just as 
absolute amd as excessive. No mam cam fairly denounce 
imaginary pretensions in the Church of the nineteenth 
century, who does not understand that rights Which ate 
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now impossible may have been reasonable and Intimate 
in the days when th^ were actually exercised. 

The zeal with wMch Mr. Gh^ldwin Smith condemns 
the Irish establishment and the policy of the ascendency 
is all the more meritorious because he has no conception 
of the' amount of iniquity involved in them. 

The State Church of Ireland, however anomalous and even 
scandalous its position may be as the Church of a dominant minority 
nphdd by force in the midst of a hostile people^ does not^ in truth, 
rest on a principle different from that of other State Chorees. To 
justify the existence of any State Church, it must be assumed as an 
ariom that the State is the judge of rdUgious truth ; and that it is 
boimd to impose upon its subjects, or at least to require them as a 
community to maintain, the religion which it judges to be true (p. 91). 

No such analogy in reality subsists as is here assumed. 
There is a great difference between the Irish and the 
English establishment; but even the latter has no 
similarity of principle widi the Catholic establishments of 
the continent 

The fundamental distinction is, tiiat in one case the 
religion of the people is adopted by the State, whilst in 
the other the State imposes a religion on the people. For 
the political justification of Catholic establishments, no 
more is required than the theory that it is just that the 
religion of a country should be represented in, and 
protected by, its government. This is evidently and 
universally true; for the moral basis which human laws 
require can only be derived from an influence which was 
originally religious as well as moral. The unity of moral 
consciousness must be- founded on a precedent unity of 
spiritual belief According to this theory, the character 
of the nation determines the forms of the State. Conse- 
quently it is a theory consistent with freedom. But 
Protestant establishments, according to our author's 
definition, which applies to them, and to them alone, 
rest on the opposite theory, that the will of the State is 
independent of the condition of the community ; and that 
it may, or indeed must, impose on the nation a faith 
which may be that of a minority, and which in some 
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cases has been that of the severe^ alone. According 
to the Catholic view, government may preserve in its laws, 
and by its authority, the religion of the commimity; 
according to the Protestant view it may be bound to 
change it. A government which has power to change 
the Buth of its subjects must be absolute in other things ; 
so that one theory is as favourable to t37ranny as the 
other is opposed to it The safeguard of the Catholic 
system of Church and State, as contrasted with the 
Protestant^ was that very authority which the Holy See 
used to prevent the sovereign from changing the religion 
of the people, deposing him if he departed from it 
himself. In most Catholic countries the Church preceded 
the State ; some she assisted to form ; all she contributed 
to sustaia Throt^hout Western Europe Catholicism 
was the religion of the inhalutants before the new 
monarchies were founded. The invaders, who became 
the dominant race and the architects of a new ^stem 
of States, were sooner or later compelled, in order to 
preserve their dominion, to abandon their pagan or their 
Arian religion, and to adopt the common faith of the 
immense majorily of the people. The connection between 
Church and State was therefore a natural, not an arbitrary, 
institution; the result of the submission of the Govern- 
ment to popular influence and the means by which that 
influence was perpetuated. No Catholic Government ever 
imposed a Catholic establishment on a Protestant com- 
munity, or destroyed a Protestant establishment Even 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, the greatest wrong 
ever inflicted on the Protestant subjects of a Catholic 
Stat^ will bear no comparison with the establishment 
of the rel^on of a minority. It is a fiu' greater wrong 
than the most severe persecution, because persecution 
may be necessary for the preservation of an aviating 
society, as in the case of the early Christians and of the 
Albigens® ; but a State Church can only be justified by 
the acquiescence of the nation. In every other it is 
a great social danger, and is inseparable fiom political 
r^ressioa 
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Mr. G^ldwin Smith’s vision is bounded the Pro- 
testant horizon. The Irish establishment has one great 
mark in common with the other Protestant establishments, 
— ^that it is the creature of the State, and an instrument 
of political influence. They were all imposed on the 
nation by the State power, sometimes against the will of 
the people, sometimes against that of the Crown. By the 
help of military power and of penal laws, the State strove 
to provide that the Established Church should not be the 
rdigion of the minority. But in Ireland the establishment 
was introduced too late — ^when Protestantism had spent 
its expansive force, and the attraction of its doctrine no 
longer aided the eflbrts of the civil power. Its position 
was &lse from the b^inning, and obliged it to resort 
to persecution and official proselytism in order to put 
an end to the anomaly. Whilst, therefore, in all cases, 
Protestantism became the Established Church by an 
exercise of authority tyrannical in itseli^ and possible only 
from the absolutism of the ruling power, in Ireland the 
tyrarmy of its institution was perpetuated in the system 
by which it was upheld, and in the violence with which 
it was introduced; and this tyranny continues through 
all its existence. It is the religion of the minority, 
the churdi of an alien States the cause of suffering and 
of disturbance, an instrument, a creature, and a monument 
of conquest and of tyranny. It has nothing in common 
with Catholic establishments, and none of those qualities 
which, in the Anglican Church, redeem in part the 
guilt of its origin.. This is not, however, the only point 
on whidi our author has mistaken the peculiar and 
enormous character of the evils of Ireland. 

With the injustice which generally attends his historical 
parallels, he compares the policy of the Orange faction 
to that of the Jacobins in France. 

The feiodty of Ihe Jacot^ was in a slight d^p«e redeemed 
by thdr Jheir objects were not entirely sdfish. They 

murdered aristocrats, not only because tiuy hated and feared them, 
but because they wildly imagined them to stand in the way of the 
sodal and political millenninm, whidh, according to Rousseau, awaited 
the acceptance of mankind (p. rys). 
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No comparison can be more unfeir than one which 
p1)i<ya the pitiless fanaticism of an idea in the same 
line with the cruelty inspired by a selfish interest. The 
Bwgn of Terror is one of the most portentous events 
in history, because it was the consistent result of the 
and most acceptable principle of the Revolution ; 
it saved France from the coedition, and it was the 
greatest attempt ever made to mould the form of a 
society by force into harmony with a speculative form 
of Government. An explanation which treats self-interest 
as its primary motive, and judges other elements as 
merely qualifying it, is ludicrously inadequate. 

The Terrorism of Robespierre was produced by the 
theory of equality, which was not a mere passion, but 
a pftljtfral doctrine, and at the same time a national 
necessity. Political philosophers who, since the time of 
Hobbes, derive the State from a social compact, neces- 
sarily aiMume that the contracting parties were equal 
among themsdves. By nature, therefore, all men possess 
equal rights, and a r^ht to equality. The introduction 
of the dvd power and of private property brought 
inequality into the world. This is opposed to the 
condition and to the rights of the natural state. The 
writers of the dghteenth century attributed to this 
circumstance the evils and sufferings of society. In 
France, the ruin of the public finances and the misery 
of the lower orders were both laid at the door of the 
classes whose property was exempt from taxation. 
The endeavours of successive ministers — of Turgot, 
Necker, and Calonne — ^to break down the privileges 
of the aiistociaty and of the clergy were defeated Ity 
the resistance of the old society. The Government 
attempted to save itself by obtaining concessions fiom 
the Notable^ but without success, and then the great 
reform which the State was impotent to carry into 
execution was effected tty the people. The destruction 
of the aristocratic society, which the absolute monarchy 
had failed to reform, was the object and the triumph 
of the Revolution; and the Constitution of 1791 de- 
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dared all men equal, and withdrew the sanction of the 
law from every privil^^ 

This ^tem gave only an equality in dvil rights, a 
political equality such as already subsisted in America; 
but it did not provide r^^nst the existence or the growth 
of those social inequalities by which the distribution of 
political power might be affected. But the theory of the 
natural equality of mankind understands equal rights as 
r^hts to equal things in the State, and requires not only 
an abstract equality of rights, but a positive equrdity of 
power. The varieties of condition caused dvilisation 
were so objectionable in the eyes of this school, that 
Rousseau wrote earnest vindications of natural sodety, 
and condemned the whole social fabric of Europe as 
artifidal, unnatural, and monstrous. His followers 
laboured to destroy the work of history and the influence 
of the past, and to institute a natural, reasonable order of 
things whidi should dispose all men on an equal level, 
whidh no disparity of wealth or education should be 
permitted to disturb. There were, therefore, two opinions 
in the revolutionary party. Those who overthrew the 
monarchy, established the republic, and commence4 the 
war, were content with having secured political and Iq^ 
equality, and wished to leave the nation in the enjoyment 
of those advantages which fortune distributes unequally. 
But the consistent partisans of equality required that 
nothing should be allowed to raise one man above another. 
The Girondists wished to preserve liberty, education, and 
property ; but the Jacobins, who held ttet an absolute 
equality should be maintained hy the despotism of the 
government over the people, interpreted more justly the 
democratic principles whi^ were common to both parties ; 
and, fortunately for thdr country, thejr triumphed over 
their illogical and irresolute adversaries. "When the 
revolutionary movement was once established,” says De 
Maistre, "nothing but Jacobinism could save France.” 

Three weeks after the fall of the . Gironde the Con- 
stitution of 1793, Ity whidr a purely ideal democracy was 
instituted, was presented to the French people. Its 
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adoption exactly coinddes with the supremacy of 
Robespierre in the Committee of Public Safety, and with 
the inauguration of the Re^ of Terror. The dangler of 
invasion made the new tyranny possible^ but the political 
doctrine of the Jacobins made it necessary. Robespierre 
explains the system in his rq)ort on Ae piindples of 
political morality, presented to the Convention at the 
moment of his greatest power : — 

If the principle of a pi^tular government in time of peace is 'rirtae, 
its princi|de daring levdntion is rirtue and tenor combined : virtue 
without which tenor is pemidons; tenor, without which virtue is 
poweriess. Terror is nothing but nq;»d, severe^ inflerible ju^ce; 
therefore a product of virtue. It is not so mudi a prindple in its^ 
as a consequence of the tndversal prindple of democracy in its 
aiqilication to the urgent necesdties of the country. 

This is perfectly true. Envy, revenge, fear, were 
motives by which individuals were induced or enabled to 
take part in the administration of sudx a system ; but its 
introduction was not the work of passion, but the inevit- 
able result of a doctrine. The democratic Constitution 
required to be upheld by violence, not only against foreign 
anm% but against the state of sode^ and the nature of 
things. The army could not be made its instrument, 
because the rulers were dvilians, and feared, bqrond all 
things, the influence of military officers in the State. 
Officers were frequently arrested and condemned as 
traitors, compelled to se^ safety in treason, watched and 
controlled by members of the Convention. In the 
absence of a military despotism, the revolutionary tribunal 
was the only resource. 

The same theory of an original state of nature, from 
which the prindple of equality was deduced, also taught 
men where th^ might find the standard of equality; as 
civilisation, by means of dvil power, education, and 
wealth, was the source of corruption, the purity of virtue 
was to be found in the classes whidi had been least ex- 
posed to those disturbing causes. Those who were 
tainted by the temptations of dvilised sodety remained 
in the natural state. This was the definition of the new 
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notion of the people, which became the measute of virtue 
and of equality. The democratic theory required that 
the whole nation should be reduced to the level of the 
lower orders in all those things in which society creates 
disparity, in order to be raised to the levd of that re- 
publican virtue which resides amot^ those who have 
retained a primitive simplidty by escaping the influence 
of dvilisatioa 

The form of government and the condition of society 
must always correspond. Social equality is therefore a 
postulate of pure democracy. It was necessary that it 
should exist if the Constitution was to stand, and if the 
great ideal of popular enthusiasm was ever to be realised. 
The Revolution had begun by altering the sodal con- 
dition of the country; the correction of sodety hy the 
State had already commenced. It did not, therefore^ 
seem impossible to continue it until the nation should 
be completely remodelled in conformity with the new 
prindples. The system before which the andent 
monarchy had fallen, which was so fruitful of marvels, 
which was victorious over a more formidable coalition 
than that which had humbled Lewis XIV., was deemed 
equal to the task of completing the social changes which 
had been so extensively b^un, and of moulding France 
according to the new and simple pattern. The equality 
which was essential to the existence of the new form of 
government did not in fact exist Privily was abolidied, 
but influence remained. AU the inequality founded on 
wealth, education, ability, reputation, even on the virtues 
of a code different from that of republican morality, pre- 
sented obstades to the establiduuent of the new r^me, 
and those who were thus distinguidied were necessarily 
enemies of the State. With perfect reason, all that rose 
above the coounon level, or did not conform to the 
universal rule^ was deem^ treasonable. The difference 
between the actual sodety and the ideal equality was so 
great that it could be removed only by violence. The 
great mass of those who perished were really, either by 
attadiment or by their condition, in antag[onism with the 
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State: Th^ were condemned, not for particular acts, 
but for their position, or for acts which denoted, not so 
much a hostile design, as an incompatible habit By the 
M des suspKts, which was provoked this conflict 
between the form of government and the real state of 
the country, whole classes, rather than ill-disposed 
individuals, were declared objects of alarm. Hence the 
proscription was wholesale. Criminals were judged and 
executed in cat^[ories; and the merits of individual 
cases wer^ therefore, of little account For this reason, 
leading men of ability, bitterly hostile to the new system, 
were saved hy Danton ; for it was often indifferent who 
were the victims, provided the group to which thqr 
belot^ed was struck down. The question was not what 
crimes has the prisoner committed ? but he belong 
to one of those classes whose existence the Republic 
cannot tolerate? From this point of view, there were 
not so many unjust juc^^ments pronounced, at least in 
Fari^ as is generally believed. It was necessary to be 
prodigal of blood, or to abandon the theory of liberty 
and equality, which had commanded, fi>r a whole genera- 
tion, the enthusiastic devotion of educated men, and for 
the ^th of which thousands of its believers were ready 
to die. The truth of that doctrine was tested by a 
terrible alternative; but the fault lay with those who 
believed it, not exclusively with those who practised it 
T^ere were few who could administer such a system 
without any other motive but devotion to the idea, or 
who could retain the coolness and indifference of whidi 
St Just is an extraordinary example. Most of the 
Terrorists were swayed by fear for themselves, or by the 
heazy wMch is produced by familiarily with slaughter. 
But Ito is of small account The sig ni ficance of that 
»i^nary drama lies in the feet, that a political abstrac- 
tion w» powerful enoi^h to make men think themselves 
right in destroying masses of their countrymen in the 
attempt to impose it on their country. The horrpr of 
that sys^ and its feilure have given vitality to the 
communistic theory. It was unreasonable to atfeck the 
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effect instead of the cause, and cruel to destroy the pro- 
prietor, while the danger lay in the property. For private 
property necessarily produces that inequality which the 
Jacobin theory condemned ; and the Constitution of 1793 
could not be maintained by Terrorism without Com- 
munism, 1^ proscribing the rich while riches were 
tolerated. The Jacobins were guilty of inconsistency 
in omitting to attack inequality in its source. Yet no 
man who admits their theory has a right to complain of 
their acts. The one proceeded from the other with the 
inflexible logic of history. The Reign of Terror was 
nothing else than the reign of those who conceive that 
liberty and equality can co-exist 

One more quotation will sufficiently justify what we 
have said of the sincerity and ignorance which Mr. 
Goldwin Smith shows in his remarks on Catholic subjects. 
After calling the Bull of Adrian IV. “ the stumbling-block 
and the despair of Catholic historians,” he preceded to 
say: — 

Are Cadiolics filled 'wifli peipledtv at the sight of in&Uibility 
sanedooing rapine? They can scarcely be less peiplend by the 
title which in&Uibility puts forward to the dominion of Ireland. . . . 
But tins perplexity arises entirdy from the assumption, which may be 
an article of faith, but is not an artide of history, that the in&llible 
morality of the Pope has never changed (pp. 46, 47). 

It is hard to understand how a man of honour and 
aMlity can entertain such notions of the character of 
the Papacy as these words imply, or where he can have 
found autliorities for so monstrous a caricature. We 
will only say that inffillibility is no attribute of the 
political S3rstem of the Popes, and that the Bulls of 
Adrian and Alexander are not instances of infallible 
morality. 

Great as the errors which we have pointed out 
undoubtedly ar^ the book itself is of real valuer and 
encourages us to form sanguine hopes of the future 
services of its author to historical science, and ultimately 
to religion. We are hardly just in complaining of 
Protestant writers who fell to do justice to the Church. 
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There are not very many amongst ourselves who lake 
the trouble to ascertsdn her real character as a visible 
institution, or to know how her nature has been shown 
in her history. We know the doctrine which she teaches j 
we are femiliar with the outlines of her discipline. We 
know that sanctity is one of her marks, and that 
beneficence has dharacterised her influence. In a general 
way we are confident that historical accusations are as 
false as dogmatic attacks, and most of us have some 
notion of the way in whi^ the current imputations are 
to be met But as to her principles of action in many 
important thir^ how they have varied in course of 
time, what changes have been effected by circumstances, 
and what rules have never been broken , — few are at the 
pains to inquire. As adversaries imagine lhat in 
exposing a Catholic thty strike Catholicism, smd that 
the defects of the men are imperfections in the institution 
and a proof that it is not divine, so we grow accustomed 
to confound in our defence that which is defective and 
that which is indefectible and to discover in the' Church 
merits as self-contradictory as are the accusations of 
her different foes. At one moment we are told that 
Catholicism teaches contempt^ and therefore n^lect of 
wealth ; at another, that it is folse to say that the Church 
does not promote temporal prosperity. If a great 
point is made against persecution, it will be denied that 
she is intolerant whilst at another time it will be argued 
that herety and unbelief deserve to be punished. 

We cannot be surprised that Protestants do not know 
the Church better than we do ourselves, or that while we 
allow no evil to be spoken of her human elements, those 
who deem her altogether human should discover in her 
the defects of human institutions. It is intensely difficult 
to enter into the spirit of a tystem not our own. 
Particular principles and doctrines are easily mastered; 
but a tystem answering all the s[»ritnal cravings, all the 
intellectual capabilities of man, demands more »ba,n a 
mere mental effort — a subnusrion of the intellect^ an act 
of faith, a temporary suspensicm c£ the critical fistculty. 
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This applies not merely to the Christian religion, with its 
un&thomable mysteries and its inexhaustible fund of 
truth, but to the fruits of human speculation. Nobody 
has ever succeeded in writing a history of philosophy 
without incurring either the reproadi that he is a mere 
historian, incapable of entering into the genius of any 
^tem, or a mere metaph}rsician, who can discern in sJl 
other philosophies only the relation they bear to his own. 
In religion the difficulty is greater still, and greatest of 
all with Catholicism. For the Church is to be seen, not 
in books, but in life. No divine can put tc^^ether the 
whole body of her doctrine ; no canonist the whole fabric 
of her law ; no historian Hie infinite vicissitudes of her 
career. The Protestant who wishes to be informed on aU 
these things can be advised to rely on no one manual, on 
no enc3^opsdia of her deeds and of her ideas; if he 
seeks to know what these have been, he must be told to 
look around. And to one who surv^s her teaching and 
her fortunes through all and all lands, ignorant or 
careless of that whidi is essential, changeless, and immortal 
in her, it will not be easy to discern through so much 
outwa^ diange a r^;ular development, amid such variety 
of forms the unchanging substance, in so many modifica* 
tions fidelity to constant laws ; or to recognise, in a career 
so chequered with failure, disaster, and suffering, with the 
apostasy of heroes, the weakness of rulers, and the errors 
of doctors, the un&iling hand of a heavenly Guide. 



IX 


NATIONALITY^ 

Whenever great intellectaal cultivation has been com* 
bined with that sufTeiing which is inseparable from 
extensive chai^^es in the condition of the people men of 
speculative or imaginative genius have sought in the 
contemplation of an ideal society a remedy, or at least a 
consolation, for evils which they were practically unable 
to remove. Poetry has always preserved the idea, that at 
some distant time or place, in tire Western islands or the 
Arcadian r^on, an innocent and contented people^ free 
from the corruption and restraint of civilised lifi^ have 
realised the Iq^ds of the golden age. The office of the 
poets is always nearly the sam^ and there is little variation 
in the features of their ideal world ; but when philosophers 
attempt to admonish or reform mankind ty devising 
an imr^ary state, their motive is more definite and 
immediate and thdr commonwealth is a satire as well 
as a model Plato and Plotinni^ More and Campanella, 
constructed their fruadfiil societies with those materials 
whidi were omitted fi^>m the &bric of the actual com- 
munities, by the defects of which they were inspired. The 
S^ublic, the Utopia, and tire City of the Sun were 
protests r^nst a state of things which the experience of 
their authors taught them to condemn, and from the faults 
of which they took refiige in the opposite extremes. They 
remained without influence^ and have never passed firom 
literary into political history, because som^'ng more 
than discontent and speculative ingenuity is needed in 
order to invest a political idea with power over the masses 

^ Jffime and Pormgn Hemew, Jvlj 1863. 
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of mankind. Tlio scheme of a philosopher can command 
the practical allegiance of fanatics only, not of nations ; 
and though oppression may give rise to violent and 
repeated outbreaks, like the convulsions of a man in pain, 
it cannot mature a settled purpose and plan of r^eneration, 
unless a new notion of happiness is joined to the sense of 
present eviL‘ 

" The histoiy of religion furnishes a complete illustration. 
Between the later mediaeval sects and Protestantism there 
is an essential difference, that outweighs the points of 
analt^ found in those sjrstems which are r^arded as 
heralds of the Reformation, and is enough to explain the 
vitality of the last in comparison with the others. Whilst 
Wydiffe and Hus contradicted certain particulars of the 
Catholic teaching, Luther rejected the authority of the 
Church, and gave to the individual conscience an inde- 
pendence which was sure to lead to an incessant resistance. 
There is a similar difference between the Revolt of the 
Netherlands, the Great Rebellion, the War of Independ- 
ence!, or the rising of Braban^ on the one hand, and the 
French Revolution on the other. Before 1789, insurrec- 
tions were provoked by particular wrongs, and were 
justified by definite complaints and by an appeal to 
principles which all men acknowledged. New theories 
were sometimes advanced in the cause of controversy, but 
they were accidental, and the great ailment against 
tyranny was fidelity to the ancient laws. Since the change 
produced hy the French Revolution, those aspirations 
which are awakened by the evils and defects of the social 
state have come to act as permanent and energetic f orce s 
throughout the cirnlised world. They sire sponSaneous 
smd aggressive, needing no prophet to proclaim, no 
champion to defend them, but popular, unreasonii^, and 
sdmost irresistible, The Revolution effected this change 
partly its doctrines, psuHy by the indirect influence of 
eventa It taught the per^e to r^;atd their wishes and 
wants as the.,suineme criterion of t^ht"j*‘Tfae "rapid 
vicissitude of powe,*in whicli"'eiHi‘pariy 
appealed to the favour of the masses as the arbiter of 
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success, accustomed the masses to be arbitrary as wdl as 
insubordinate. The fall of many governments, and the 
frequent redistribution of territory, deprived all settlemmts 
of tihe dignify of permanence. Tradition and prescription 
ceased to be guardians of authority' ; and the arrangements 
which proceeded from revolutions, fiom the triumphs of 
war, and fiom treaties of peace, were equally r^^ardless of 
established rights. Duty cannot be dissociated fiom rights 
and nations refuse to be controlled by laws which are no 
protection. 

In this condition of the world, theory and action 
follow close upon each other, and practical evils easily give 
birth to opposite tystems. Iti ti^e nsalms oi fiee-v^, the 
r^^arity of natural pr(^;r^s u QSnflict 

of ext^^ The impulse of the reaction carries men from 
(me'extreniify towards another. The pursuit of a remote 
and ideal object which captivates the imagination tty its 
splendour and the reason tty its simplicity, evokes an energy 
which would not be inspired tty a rational, possible end, 
limited tty many antagonistic claims, and confined to what 
is reasonable^ practicable^ and just One excess or exag* 
geration is the corrective of the other, and error promotes 
truth, where the masses are concerned, tty counterbalancing 
a contrary error. The few have not strength to achieve 
great changes unaided ; the many have not wisdom to be 
moved tty truth unmized. 'Where the disease is various, 
no particular definite remedy can meet the wants of all 
Only the attraction of an abstract idea, or of an ideal 
stat^ can unite in a common action multitudes who sedk 
a universal cure for many special evils, and a common 
restorative applicable to many difierent conditions. And 
hence fidse principles, which correspond with the bad as 
well as with the just aspirations of mankind, are a normal 
and necessary element in the social life of nations. 

Theories of this kind are just, inasmuch as thty are 
provoked by definite ascertained eviis, and undertake 
thdr remo^. Thty are useful in opposition, as a • 
wamit^ or a threat, to modify existing things, and keep 
awake the consciousness of wrong. They cannot serve 
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as a basis for the reconstruction of civil society, as 
medicine cannot serve for food ; but they may influence 
it with advantage^ because they point out the direction, 
though not the measure, in which reform is needed. 
They oppose an order of things which is the result of a 
selfish and violent abuse of power by the ruling classes, 
and of artificial restriction on the natural progress of the 
.world, destitute of an ideal element or a moral purpose. 
Practical extremes differ irom the theoretical extremes 
th^ provoke because the first are both arbitrary and 
violent whilst the last; though also revolutionary, are at 
the same time remediaL In one case the wrong is 
voluntary, in the other it is inevitable. , This is the 
general character of the contest between the existing 
order and the subversive theories that deny its Inti- 
macy. There are three principal theories of this kind, 
impugning the present distribution of power, of property, 
and of territory, and attacking respectivdy tEhe aristoaa^, 
the mi ddlSTSfa ss, and the s overeign ty. Th^ are the*TE[e6ri» 
of eq ualitvr communism. aid n^iradity. Though sprung 
frooa a commocTSfi^, opposing oi^riate evils, and con- 
nected by many links, th^ did not appear simultane- 
ously. Rousseau proclaimed the first, Baboeuf the second, 
Mazzini the third ; and the third is the most recent in its 
appearance, the most attractive at the present time; and 
the richest in promise of future power. 

In the old European system, the rights of nationalities 
were neither recognised by governments nor asserted by the 
people; The interest of the reigning families not those of 
the nations, related the frontiers ; and the administration 
was conducted generally without any reference to popular 
desires. Where all liberties were suppressed, the claims 
of national independence were necessarily ignored, and a 
princess, in the words of F^nelon, carried a monarchy in 
her wedding portion. The eighteenth century acquiesced 
in this oblivion of corporate rights on the Continent, for , 
the absolutists cared only for the State, and the liberals 
only for the individual The Church, the nobles, and the 
nation had no place in the popular theories of the age ; 

T 
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and they devised none in thdr own defence, for they 
were not openly attacked. The aristocracy retained ite 
privilq^es, and the Church her property ; and the dynastic 
interest, which overruled the natural inclination of the 
riations and destroyed their independency neverthdess 
maintained thdr int^rity. The national sentiment was 
not wounded in its most sensitive part To dispossess 
a sovereign of his hereditary crown, and to annex his 
domiruons, would have been hdd to inflict an injury 
upon all monarchies and to furnish their subjects with a 
dangerous examply 1^ depriving toytiXty of its inviolable 
character. In time of war, as there was no national 
cause at stake, there was no attempt to rouse national 
feeling. The courtesy of the rulers towards each other 
was proportionate to the contempt for the lower orders. 
Compliments passed between the commanders of hostile 
armies; there was no bitterness, and no excitement; 
battles were fought with the pomp and pride of a 
parada The art of war became a slow and learned gama 
The monarchies were united not only by a natural 
community of interests, but by family alliancea A 
marriage contract sometimes became the s^al for an 
interminable war, whilst fomily connections often set a 
barrier to ambition. After the wars of rdigion came to 
an end in 1648, the only wars were those which were 
waged for an inheritance or a dependency, or against 
countries whose qrstem of government exempted them 
from the common law of djmastic States, and made them 
not only unprotected but obnoxioua These countries 
were England and Holland, until Holland ceased to be a 
republic, and until, in England, the defeat of the Jacobites 
in the forty-five terminated the struggle for the Crown. 
There was one country, however, which still continued 
to be an exception; one mcmarch whose place was not 
admitted in the comity of Idnga 

Poland did not possess those securities for stability' 
which were supplied tty d}mastic connections and the 
theory of Intimacy, wherever a crown could be obtained 
tty marriage or inheritance. A moiuurdi without royal 
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blood, a crown bestowed by the nation, were an anomaly 
and an outrs^ in that age of dynastic absolutism. The 
country was excluded from the European system by the 
nature of its institutions. It excited a cupidity which 
could not be satisfied. It gave the reigning families 
of Europe no hope of permanently strengthening them- 
selves by intermarriage with its rulers, or of obtaining 
it by bequest or by inheritance. The Habsbui^ had con- 
tested the possession of Spain and the Indies with the 
French Bourbons, of Italy with the Spanish Bourbons, of 
the empire with the house of Wittelsbach, of Silesia with 
the house of Hohenzollem. There had been wars between 
rival houses for half the territories of Italy and Germany. 
But none could hope to redeem their losses or increase 
their power in a country to which marriage and descent 
gave no claim. Where th^ could not permanently in- 
herit they endeavoured, 1^ intrigues, to prevail at each 
election, and after contending in support of candidates 
who were their partisans, the neighbours at last appointed 
an instrument for the final demolition of the Polish State. 
Till then no nation had been dqnived of its political 
existence by the Christian Powers, and whatever disr^ard 
had been shown for national interests and S3mapatbies, 
some care had been taken to conceal the wrong a 
hypocritical perversion of law. But the partition of 
Poland was an act of wanton violence committed in open 
defiance not only of popular feeling but of public law. 
For the first time in modem history a great State was 
suppressed, and a whole nation divided among its 
enemies. 

This famous measure the most revolutionary act of 
the old absolutism, awakened the theory of nationaliQr in 
Europe, converting a dormant right into an aspiration, 
and a sentiment into a political claim. “No wise or 
honest man,” wrote Edmund Burke, “can approve of that 
partitioti, or can contemplate it without prognosticating 
great mischief from it to all countries at some future 
time.”^ Thenceforward there was a nation demanding 

^ Observations on fbe Conduct of the Minority," JVorJtSt v. zxe. 
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to. be united in a State, — a soul, as it wer^ vandering in 
search of a body in which to b^n life over again ; and, 
for the first time, a cry was heard that the arrangement 
of States was unjust — ^that their limits were unnatural, 
and that a whole people was deprived of its right to 
constitute an independent community. Before that claim 
could be effidently asserted against the overwhelming 
power of its opponents, — ^before it gained eneigy, after 
the last partition, to overcome the influence of long habits 
of submission, and of the contempt which previous dis- 
orders had brought upon Poland, — ^the ancient European 
system was in ruins, and a new world was rising in its 
place 

The old despotic poli<y which made the Poles its prey 
had two adversaries, — ^the spirit of English liberty, and the 
doctrines of that revolution which destnyed the French 
monarchy with its own weapons; and these two contradicted 
in contrary ways the theory that nations have no collective 
rghts. At the present day, the theory of nationality is 
not only the most powerful auxiliary of revolution, but its 
actual substance in the movements of the last three years. 
This, however, is a recent alliance; unknown to the first 
French Revolution. The modem theory of nationality 
arose partly as a Intimate consequence partly as a 
reaction igainst it As the system which overlooked 
national division was opposed ly liberalism in two forme 
the French and the English, so the ystem which insists 
upon them proceeds from two distinct sources, and exhibits 
the character either of 1688 or of 1789. When the 
French people abolished the authorities under which it 
lived, and became its own master, France was in danger 
of dissolution : for the common will is diflScult to ascertain, 
rad does not readily agree. “ The laws," said Vergniaud, 
in the debate on the sentence of the kirg, "are obligatory 
only as the presumptive will of the people, which retains 
the rght of approving or condemning them. The instant 
it rnanifests its widr the work of the national representa- 
liqin,, the law, must disappear.” This doctrine resolved 
socfefty into its natural element^ and threatened to break 
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up the countiy into as many republics as there were com- 
munes. For true republicanism is the principle of self- 
government in the whole and in all the parts. In an 
extensive countiy, it can prevail only by the union of 
several independent communities in a single confederac;/', 
as in Greece, in Switzerland, in the Netherlands, and in 
America ; so that a large republic not founded on the 
federal principle must result in the government of a single : 
dty, like Rome and Paris, and, in a less degree, Athens, 
Berne, and Amsterdam ; or, in other words, a great demo- 
cracy must either sacrifice self-government to uni^,^ gr 
pre&srve it by federalisni. 

The France of history fell tc^ether with the French 
State, which was the gro\^ of centuries. The old 
sovereignty was destroyed. The local authorities were 
looked upon with aversion and alarm. The new central 
authority needed to be established on a new principle 
of unity. The i^te of nature^ which was the ideal of 
society, was made the basis of the nation ; descent 
was put in the place of tradition, and the French 
people was regarded as a physical product: an ethno- 
logical, not historic^ unit It was assumed that a unity- 
existed separate fix>m the representation and the govern- 
ment, wholly independent of the past, and capable at any 
moment of expressing or of changing its mind. In the 
words of Siey^, it was no longer France but some un- 
known country to which the nation was transported. The 
central power possessed authority, inasmuch as it obqred 
the whol^ and no divergence was permitted from the 
universal sentiment This power, endowed with volition, 
was personified in the Republic One and Indivisible. The 
title signified that a part could not speak or act for the 
wholes — ^that there was a power supreme over the States 
distinct from, and independent of, its members ; and it 
expressed, for the first time in history, the notion of an 
abstract nationality. In this manner t he id ea of th e 
soys SBfiignty of the people, unco ntrolled I gTlfie paiC^ive 
nai&cIhntylKiS^enHm'f ofthie^ 
it ^uence of , h is tory. " It sprang'from '-the rejection of t^e 
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two authorities, — of tbe^State^and of the past The king- 
dom of France was, 'gecgrapm^y as well ‘ as politically, 
the product of a long series of events, and the same in- 
fluences which built up the State formed the territoiy. The 
Revolution repudiated alike the agencies to which France 
owed her boundaries and those to which she owed her 
government Every eflaceable trace and relic of national 
history was carefully wiped away, — the S3ratem of adminis- 
I tration, the physical divisions of the country, the classes 
of society, the corporations, the weights and measures, the 
calendar. France was no longer bounded hy the limits 
she had received from the condemned influence of her 
history ; she could recognise only those which were set 
by nature: The definition of the nation was borrowed 
from the material world, and, in order to avoid a loss of 
territory, it became not only an abstraction but a fiction. 

There was a principle of nationality in the ethnological 
character of the movement, which is the source of the 
common observation that revolution is more frequent in 
Catholic than in Protestant countriea It is, in fac^ more 
frequent in the Latin than in the Teutonic world, because 
it dq>ends partly on a national impulse^ which is only 
awakened where there is an alien element the vestige of 
a fbre^n dominion, to expeL Western Europe has 
undergone two conquests— one the Romans and one 
by the Germans, and twice received laws from the 
invaders. Each time it rose again against the victorious 
race ; and the two great reactions, while thqr differ 
according to the difierent characters of the two conquests, 
have the phenomenon of imperialism in common. The 
Roman republic laboured to crush the subjugated nations 
into a homogeneous and obedient mass ; but the increase 
which the proconsular authority obtained in the process 
subverted the republican govemmeni; and the reaction of 
the provinces against Rome assisted in establishing ^ 
efrn^dre. The Caesarean system gave an unp raredenf,^ 
freedom to the dq>endencies, and raised them to a. civil 
eqiiality which put an end to the dominion of race ovir 
race and of class over clasa The monarchy was hailed as 
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a refi^ from the pride and cupidity of the Roman people ; 
and the love of equality, the i^tred of nobility, and &e 
tolerance of d^potisin implanted hy Rome became, at least 
in Gaul, the chief feature of the national character. But 
among the nations whose vitality had been broken down 
by the stem republic, not one retained the materials neces- 
sary to enj(^ independence, or to develop a new history. 
The political faculty which organises states and fin^ 
society in a moral order was exhausted, and the Christian 
doctors looked in vain over the waste of ruins for a people 
whose aid the Church might survive the decay of Rome. 
A new element of national life was brought to that declining 
world by the enemies who destroyed it The flood of 
barbarians settled over it for a season, and then subsided ; 
and when the landmarks of civilisation appeared once 
more, it was found that the soil had been impr^nated with 
a fertilising and regenerating influence^ and that the inunda- 
tion had laid the germs of future states and of a new society. 
The political sense and energy came with the new blood, 
and was exhibited in the power exercised by the younger 
race upon the old, and i n the e stablishment of a graduated 
freedom. Instead of universaT equal' rights, the actual 
" mjoyment of which is necessarily contingent on, and com- 
mensurate with, power, the rights of the people were made 
dependent on a variety of conditions, the first of which was 
the distribution of property. Civil society became a classi- 
fied oiganism instead of a formless combination of atoms, 
and the feudal system gradually arose. 

Roman Gaul had so thoroughly adopted the ideas of 
absolute authority and undistinguished equality during the 
five centuries between Caesar and Clovis, that the people 
could never be reconciled to tiie new system. Feu^ism 
remained a fore^ importation, and the feudal aristocracy 
an alien race, and the common people of France sought 
protection against both in the Roman jurisprudence and 
the power of the crown. Tte development of ateolute 
monarchy byjthgJliglp..QC..de cttocraty _M.the. .^js^.^stant 
cEainlcter pf Fre ndi histociaiiirTEe royal power, feudal at 
fir^iind UmitieS'by the immunities and the great vassals, 
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bec^e more popular as it giear more absolute ; while the 
suppression of aristocracy, the removal of fhe intermediate 
authorities, was so particularly the object of the nation, 
that it was more enei^;etically accomplished after the fall 
of the throne. The monarchy which had been engaged 
from the thirteenth century in curbing the nobles, was at 
last thrust aside by the democrat, because it was too 
dilatory in the work, and was unable to deny its own origin 
and effectually min the class from which it sprang. All 
' those things which constitute the peculiar chsuracter of the 
' French Revolution, — ^the demand for equality, the hatred 
of nobility and feudalism, and of the Church which was 
connected with them, the constant reference to pagan 
examples, the suppression of monarchy, the new code of 
law, the breach with tradition, and the substitution of an 
ided system for everything that had proceeded from 
the mixture and mutual action of the rac^, — all these 
exhibit the common type of a reaction against the 
effects of the Frankish invasion. The hatred of royalty 
was less than the hatred of aristocracy ; privil^[es were 
more detested than tyranny; and the king perished 
because of the origin of his authority rather than because 
of its abuse. Monarchy unconnected with aristocracy 
became popular in France, even when most uncontrolled ; 
whilst the attempt to reconstitute the throne, and to 
limit and fence it with its peers, broke down, because 
elj^eqt? on whi^ it relied — he^sditai}^ 
pruBOgspitur e. a nd priv^^&^were no longer tol- 
erated. The subsf^ce of'IEe'lM^a.of.iySq is not the 
limitation of the sovere^ power, but the abr(^tioq "ot. 
itjleimediate pqw^ These powers, and the classy vrhich 
enjc^ed thra, come in Latin Europe from a barbarian 
origin; and tiie movement which calls itself liberal is 
essentially national If liberty were its object^ its means 
would be the establishment of great indq)endent authorities 
not derived from the State, and its model would be 
England. But its object is equality ; and it seeks, like 
France m | / 89, to cast out the dements of inequality which 
were introduced b^ the Teutonic race. This is the object 
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which Italy and Spain have had in common with France 
and herein consists the natural league of the Latin nations. 

This national element in the movement was not under- 
stood by the revolutionary leaders. At first, their doctrine 
appeared entirely contrary to the idea of nationality. 
They tat^ht that certain general principles of government 
were absolutely right in all States ; and thqr asserted in . 
theory the unrestricted freedom of the individual, and the ! 
supremacy of the will over every eictemal necessity or 
obligation. This is in apparent contradiction to the 
national theory, that certain natural forces ought-to 
mine &e character, the form, apd the policy of the State;, 
Hy wliich a kind of fate is put iri the p\ajx of- freed o m r' 
Accordingly the national sentiment was not developed 
directly out of the revolution in which it was involved, 
but was exhibited first in resistance to it, when the 
attempt to emandpate had been absorbed in the desire 
to subjugate^ and the republic had been succeeded ty the 
empire Napoleon called a new power into existence by 
attacking nationalify in Russia, ly delivering it in Italy, 
by, governing in defiance of it in Germany and Spain. 
The sovereigns of these countries were deposed or 
d^;raded ; and a ystem of administration was introduced 
which was French in its origin, its spirit, and its instru- 
ments. The people resisted the change; The movement 
against it was popular and spontanecTus, because the rulers 
were absent or helpless ; and it was national, because it 
was directed r^^st foreign institutions. In Tjntol, in 
Spain, and afterwards in Prussia, the people did not 
receive the impulse from the government but undertook 
of their own accord to cast out the armies and the ideas 
of revolutionised France. Men were made oonscaous of 
the national element of the revolution by its conquests, 
not in its rise. The three things which the Empire 
most openly oppressed — ^rdigion, national independence* 
and political liberty — united in a short-lived league to { 
animate Ihe great uprising by which Napoleon fell Under 
the influence of that memorable alliance a political spirit 
was called forth on the Continent, which dung to freedom 
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and abhotred revolution, and sought to restore to develof^ 
and to reform the decayed national institutiona The 
men who prodaimed these ideas, Stein and GSrres, Hum- 
boldt, Muller, and De Maistre^^ were as hostile to Bona- 
partism as to the absolutism of the old governments, and 
masted on the national rights, whidi had been invaded 
equally by both, and which they hoped to restore by the 
destruction of the French supremacy. With the cause 
that triumphed at Waterloo the friends of the Revolution 
had no sympathy, for they had learned to identify their 
doctrine with the cause of France. The Holland House 
Wh^ in Et^land, the Afrapcesados in Spain, the Muratists 
in Italy, and the partisans of the Confederation of the 
Rhine^ merging patriotism in their revolutionary affections, 
r^retted the fall of the French power, and looked with 
alarm at those new and unknown forces which the War of 
Deliverance had evoked, and which were as menacing to 
Frendi liberalism as to French supremacy. 

But the new aspirations for national and popular rights 
were crushed at the restoration. The liberals of those 

I days cared for freedom, not in the ^pe of national inde- 
pendence, but of Frendi institutions ; and they combined 
igainst the nations with the ambition of the governments. 
They were as ready to sacrifice nationalify to their ideal 
as the Holy Alliance was to the interests of absolutism. 
Talleyrand indeed dedared at Vienna that the Polish 

^ Tlim am acme Temarlwlile tbonghls on naUoaaS^ la Uw Slate Fapecs of 
the Count de Meistre : " £n premier les nations sont qudqne chose le 
monde. iln'est pas pennis de les compter poor rien, de lesaffliger lean con- 

venances, dans leun afifections, dans leun intdrto les jdns dm. . . . Or le 
traitd du 30 mai anSandt oompldtenoent la Savoie ; il divise I’indivisible ; il 
psrtage en trois portions one malheureuse nation de 400,000 homines, one par 
la]angne,imeparlardigioD, imepsr leGaxactAre,iine par Thabitiide invdtdrte, 
line enfin par les limites natordles. . . . L’anion des nations ne souffie pas de 
difficultdssur la carte gdograiduque; maisdans laidsHtd, o'est autre diose; ily 
a des nations immisciMes, . . . Je lui parlai par occasion de renvit italien qui 
sagile dans moment ; Q (Count Nessdrode) me tdpondit : <Oai, ; 

mais oet esprit est im grand mal, car il peut gfiner les arrangements de Vltalie"' 
{Cmvafoadanee Diptamaii^ de /. dt MaUirt, iL 7, 8. ai, acl In the same 
]w, x8x5, Gdrres wrote: <*ln Italien wie allerwarts ist das Volk gewecht; es 
gnmnSg^ a «g Ueen habeo, dis, mm « de endi nldit ius 
ENgiefft, doch men Snmx mendlichen Gesiditakreis seiner ct 6 &stL 

• ■ _* reiner Natuxtrieb, dass ein Volk, also and ji^ 

natOtlidiflii Grifaaen emgeschlossen, aus der Zecstreming in die aich n 

aamoMhi audit **( K^side, ii ^ wen ra 
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question ought to have precedence over all other ques- 
tions, because the partition of Poland had been one of 
the first and greatest causes of the evils which Europe 
had sufiered ; but d3mastic interests prevailed. All the 
sovereigns represented at Vienna recovered their dominions, 
except the King of Saxony, who was punished for his 
fidelity to Napoleon ; but the States that were unrepre- 
sented in the reigning families — Poland, Venice, and Genoa 
— ^were not revived, and even the Pope had great diffi- 
culty in recovering the Legations from the grasp of 
Austria. Nationality, which the old rigime had ignored, ' 
which had been outraged by the revolution and the 
empire, received, after its first open demonstration, the 
hardest blow at the Congress of Vienna. The principle 
which the first partition had generated, to wUch the 
revolution had given a basis of theory, which had been 
lashed hy the empire into a momentary convulsive effort, 
was matured by the long error of the restoration into a 
consistent doctrine, nourished and justified by the situa- 
tion of Europe 

The governments of the Holy Alliance devoted them- 
selves to suppress with equal care the revolutionary spirit 
by which thty had been threatened, md t te 
spirit by which thty had been restored. Austria, which 
oiVtSd nothing to the national movement; and had prevented 
its revival after 1809, naturally took the lead in repressing 
it Every disturbance of the final settlements of 1815, 
every aspiration for changes or reforms, was condemned 
as sedition. This system repressed the good with the 
evil tendencies of the age; and Ihe resistance which it 
provoked, during the generation that passed away ftom the 
restoration to the fall of Mettemich, and again under the 
reaction which commenced with Schwarzenber]g and ended 
with the administrations of Bach and Manteuffel, proceeded 
from various combinations of the opposite forms of 
liberalisitL In the successive phases of that struggle the 
idea that national claims are above all other rights j 
gradually rose to the suprematy whidi it now possesses 
amor^ ^ revolutionary agencies. 
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The first liberal movement^ that of the Carbonari in 
the south of Europe^ had no specific national character, 
but was supported by the Bonapartists both in Spain and 
Italy. In the following years the opposite ideas of 1813 
came to the front, and a revolutionary movement in many 
respects hostile to the principles of revolution, b^[an in 
defence of liberty, rel^;i^, and nationgUt?, All these 
causes were ufflEeif m the Irislra^lStion, and in the Greek, 
Belgian, and Polish revolutions. Those sentiments which 
had been insulted by Napoleon, and had risen r^^st him, 
rose against the governments of the restoration. They 
had been oppressed hy the sword, and then by the treaties. 
The national principle added forc^ but not justice to this 
movement, which, in every case but Poland, was successful. 
A period followed in which it degenerated into a purely 
national idea, as the agitation foe repeal succeeded 
emancipation, and Panslavism and Panhellenism arose 
under the auspices of the Eastern Church. This was the 
third phase of the resistance to the settlement of Vienna, 
which was weak, because it Med to satisfy national or 
constitutional aspirations, either of which would have been 
a safeguard against the other, by a moral if not 1^ a 
popular justificatioiL At first, in 1813, the people rose 
against their conqueror^ in defence of their Intimate 
rulers. They refused In 

the period bSE 55 een'*T 82 S and 1831, they resolved that 
thqr would not be rmj^ ovemed b y strangers. The 
Fi^ch adoamuti!titi6n"was often bettaHS^an ^iat which it 
displaced, but there were prior claimants for the authority 
exercised by the French, and at first the national tontest 
was a contest for Intimacy. In the second period this 
element was wanting. No dispossessed princes led 
the Greeks, the Belgians, or the Poles. The Turks, the 
Dutch, and the Russians were attacked, not as usurpers, 
but as oppressors, — ^because they misgoverned, not because 
th^ were of a different race. Then b^;an a time when 
Ihe text amply was, that na tions would not l;»y prtCTrtMwi 
by finre^ ers. Power Intimately obtained, arid ^erci^ 
inla ' ifitBeration, was declared invalid. National rights^ 
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like rd^on, had borne part in the previous combinations, 
and had been auxiliaries in the struggles for freedom, but 
now nationality became a paramount claim, which was to 
assert itself alone, which might put forward as pretexts 
the rights of rulers, the liberties of the people, the safety 
of religion, but which, if no such union could be formed, 
was to prevail at the expense of every other cause for 
which nations make sacrifices. 

Mettemich is, next to Napoleon, the chief promoter 
of this theory; for the anti-national character of the 
restoration was most distinct in Austria, and it is in 
opposition to the Austrian Government that nationality 
grew into a system. Napoleon, who, trusting to his 
armies, despised moral forces in politics, was overthrown 
by their rising. Austria committed the same fault in the 
government of her Italian provinces. The kingdom of 
Italy had united all the nortiiem part of the Peninsula in 
a single State ; and the national feelings, which the French 
repressed elsewhere, were encouraged as a saf^^ard of 
their power in Italy and in Poland. When the tide of 
victory turned, Austria invoked against the French the aid 
of the new sentiment th^ had fostered. Nugent announced, 
in his proclamation to the Italians, that they should 
become an independent nation. The same spirit served 
different masters, and contributed first to the destruction 
of the old States, then to the expulsion of the French, and 
again, under Charles Albert, to a new revolution. It was 
appeded to in the name of the most contradictory 
principles of government, and served all parties in 
succession, because it was one in which all could unite. 
Beginning by a protest against the dominion of race over 
race, its mildest and least-developed form, it grew into a ; 
condemnation of every State that included different races, 
and finally became the complete and consistent theory, 
that the State and the nation must be <io-exte naive. “ It 
is," saJ^JSCl'Tllill, "in geuBlttl k Jfficessaiy conciition of* 
free institutions, that the boundaries of governments 
should coindde in the main with those of nationalities.” ^ 

1 Caiuideratiotts on R^rosmkOhm Gouemment, p. apS. 
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The outward historical progress of this idea from an 
indefinite aspiration to be the keystone of a political 
qrstem, may be traced in the life of the man who gave to 
it the element in which its strength resides, — Giuseppe 
MazzinL He found Carbonarism impotent against ^e 
measures of the governments, and resolved to give new 
life to rile liberal movement by transferring it to the 
ground of nationality. E xile is tl^ ? nwr^py of 
as o^r^ga.is. the .schools £f liben^^^; and Mazzini 
d^ii^ved tile idea of Young ll^ w£ien he was a refugee 
at Marseilles. In the same way, the Polish exiles are the 
chamjnons of every national movement ; for to them all 
political rights are absorbed in the idea of indqiendence^ 
which, however thqr may differ with each other, is the 
one aspiration common to them all Towards riie year 
1 1830 literature also contributed to the national idea. 
"It was the time^" sa}^ Mazsoni, "of the great conflict 
between the romantic and the dassical school which might 
with equal truth be called a conflict between the partisans 
of freedom and of authority.” The romantic school was 
infidel in Italy, and Catholic in Germany ; but in both it 
had the common effect of encouraging natirmal history 
and literature^ and Dante was as great an authority with 
the Italian democrats as with the leaders of the mediaeval 
revival at Vienna, Munich, and Berlin. But neither the 
influence of the exiles, nor that of the poets and critics of 
the new party, extended over the masses. It was a sect 
without popular sympathy or encouragement, a conspiracy 
founded not on a grievance^ but on a doctrine ; and when 
the attempt to rise was made in Savoy, in 1834, under a 
banner with the motto “Unity, Independence, God and 
Humanity,” the people were puzzled at its object^ and 
indifferent to its failure. But Mazzini continued his 
propaganda, develc^ed his Giovine Italia into a Giovint 
Bt^a, and established in 1847 the international league 
(rf nationa “ The people,” he said, in his opening address, 
“is penetrated with only oue idea, that of unity and 
nationality. . . . There is no intemational question ds 
to forms of government, but only a national questioa” 
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The revolution of 1848, unsuccessful in its national 
purpose, prepared the subsequent victories of nationality 
in two wa}^ The first of these was the restoration of the 
Austrian power in Italy, with a new and more energetic 
centralisation, which gave no promise of freedom. Whilst 
that system prevailed, the r^ht was on the side of the 
national aspirations, and thty were revived in a more 
complete and cultivated form by Martin. The policy of 
the Austrian Government, which failed durii^ the ten 
years of the reaction to convert the tenure by force into a 
tenure by right, and to establish with free institutions the 
condition of alliance, gave a n^ative encouragement 
to the theory. It deprived Francis Joseph of all active 
support and sympathy in 1859, for he was more clearly 
wrong in his conduct than his enemies in their doctrines. 
The real cause of the energy which the national theory 
has acquired is, however, the triumph of the democratic 
principle in France, and its recognition by the European 
Powers. The tiieory of nationality is involved in the 
democratic theory of the sovereignty of the general will 
“ One hardly knows what any division of the human race 
should be free to do, if not to determine with which of the 
various collective bodies of human beings they choose to 
associate themselves.” ^ It is by this act that a nation 
constitutes itself To have a collective will, unity is 
necessary, and independence is requisite in order to 
assert it Uj^jty. an d nationdity still more essential 
to the notion of soverdg^ty of the people than 
the cashiering of monarchy or the revocation of lawa 
Arbitrary acts of this kind may be prevented by the 
happiness of the people or the popularity of the kii^, but 
a nation inspired by the democratic idea cannot with 
consistency allow a part of itself to belong to a foreign 
State, or the whole to be divided into several native 
States. The theory of nationality therefore proceeds 
from both the principles which divide the political 
world, — ^from Intimacy, which ignores its claims, and 
from the revolution, which assumes them; and for the 

^ MQVs C0uidtraHoru, p. 396. 
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same iieason it is the chief weapon of the last i^nst 
the first 

In pursuing the outward and visible growth of the 
national theory we are prepared for an examination of its 
political character and value. The absolutism whidi has 
created it denies equally that absolute right of natipja^ 
miity which is a product of democracy, and that claim of 
naEcH^ liberly which belongs to the theory of freedom. 
These *Bro "vibivs of nationality, corresponding to the 
French and to the English systems, are connected in name 
only, and ate in rqality the opposite extremes of political 


thought In one case, nationality is founded on ^e 
^petual supremf^. 9 fJj^qpjy[^ve,,wiU,,q^^ the 
unIt^or.‘'the na^pii is tlj^e necessary condition, to which 
ev^ other influence must defer, and 'against which no 
obligation enjoys authority, and all resistance is lytannicaL 


The nation is here an ided ji^t founded on the rac^ in 
ddAaotir‘'6f 'the‘''1(u6dt^ng a^oh of external »us^, of 


tradition, and of existing i^hts. It overrules the rights 
and wishes of the inhabitants, absorbing their divergent 
interests in a flctitious unity ; sacrifices their several in- 
clinations and duties to the higher claim of nationality, 
and crushes all natural rights and all established liberties 
for the purpose of vindicating itself^ 'Whoever a single 
dr&ute obj[ect fa m^ tibie^su^rme^end it 

tfie advmita^ of a dass, iSie s^<^ or the power "of the 
country, the greatest happiness of ^ greatest number, or 
the support of any speculative idea, the State becomes for 
I the tune .inevitably .absolute liber^ 'SIShe demands for 
its realisation the limitation of the public authority, for 
liberty fa the only object which benefits all alike, and 
provokes no sincere opposition. In supporting the glftima 
of national unity, governments must be subverted in whose 
title there fa no flaw, and whose policy fa beneficent and 


^ Le sentiment d’md^pendance ziationale est encore plus gdndral et plus 
profimddment grav6 dans le oceur des peapl«s que I'amour d’une Ubcrtd constita- 
tionineiQe. Ias nations les plus souznises au despotisms dprouvent ce sentiment 
aTec aotant de vivadtd que les nations libres ; peupla Ics ^us barbores le 
sentent mdme encore pLw vivement que les nations polioses " iVItalU au Z)/jr- 
nmvam Stick, p. 148, z8ax). 
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equitable^ and subjects must be compelled to transfer their 
allegiance to an authority' for which thty have no attach- 
ment and which may be practically a foreign domination. 
Connected with this theory in nothing except in the 
common enmity of the absolute states is the theory which 
represents nationality as an essential, but not a supreme 
element in determining the forms of the State. It is : 
distinguished firom the other, because it tends to diversity 
and not to uniformity, to harmony and not to unity; 
because it aims not at an arbitrary drange; but at careful 
respect for the existing conditions of political life^ and 
because it obtys the laws and results of history, not the 
aspirations of an ideal future. While the theory of unity 
makes the nation a source of despotism and revolution, 
the theory of liberty r^^ds it as the bulwark of self- 
government, and the foremost limit to the excessive power 
of the State. Private rights, which are sacrificed to the 
unity, ate preserved hy the union of nations. No power 
can so efficiently resist the tendencies of centralisation, of 
corruption, and of absolutism, as that community which 
is the 'vastest that can be included in a Stat^ which im- 
poses on its members a consistent similarity of character, 
interest^ and opinion, and which arrests the action of 
the sovereign hy the influence of a divided patriotism. 
The presence of diflerent nations under the same sove- 
rdgnty is similar in its eflect to the independence of 
the Church in the State. It pro'vides against the servility 
which flourishes under the shadow of a single authority, 
ly balancing interest^ multiplying associations, and giving 
to the subject the restraint and support of a combined 
opinion. In the same way it promotes independence by 
forming definite groups of public opinion, and hy affording 
a great source and centre of political sentiment^ and of 
notions of duty not derived from the sovereign will. 
Liberty provokes diversity, and diversity preserves liberty 
hy supplying the means of organisatiotL All those 
portions of law which govern ' the relations of men with 
each other, and r^^te social life, are the varying result 
of national custom and the creation of private society. 

u 
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In these things, therefor^ the several nations will differ 
from each other; for th^ themselves have produced 
them, and thej^ do not owe them to the State wbidi rules 
them all This diversity in the same State is a firm 
barrier against the intrusion of the government beyond 
the political sphere which is common to all into the 
social department which escapes Iq^i^tion and is ruled by 
spontaneous laws. This sort of interference is character- 
istic of an absolute government, and is sure to provoke 
a reaction, and finally a remedy. That intolerance of 
sodal fireedom which is natural to absolutism is sure to 
find a corrective in the national diversities, whidi no 
other force could so effidmitly provide; The co-existence 
of several nations under the same State is a test^ as well 
as the best security of its freedom. It is also one of the 
ebirf instruments of dvilisation ; and, as such, it is in the 
natural and providential order, and indicates a state of 
greater advancement than the natioiul unity which is the 
ideal of modem liberalism. 

The combination of different nations in one State is 
as necessary a condition of dvilised life as the combina- 
tion of men in sodefy. Inferior races are raised by 
living in political onion with races intdlectually superior. 
Exhausted and decaying nations are revived 1^ the 
contact of a 3 roun^;er vitality. Nations in whidi the 
dements of organisation and ^ capadty for government 
have been lost; dfher through the demoralising influence 
of despotism, or the disintegrating action of democracy, 
are restored and educated anew under the disdpline of a 
stronger and less corrupted race. This fertilisit^ and 
r^[enerating process can only be obtained by living under 
one government. It is in the cauldron of the State that 
the fusion takes place by which the v^ur, the knowledge, 
and the capadty of one portion of mankind may be com- 
municated to another. Where political and national bound- 
aries coindde, sodety ceases to advance^ and nations re- 
lapse into a condition corresponding to that of men sdio 
tehotmce intercourse with their fellow-men. The difference 
between Ihe two unites mankind not only by the benefits 
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it confers on those who live together, but because it 
connects society either by a political or a national bond, 
gives to every people an interest in its neighbours, either 
because they ate under the same government or because 
thqr are of the same rac^ and thus promotes the interests 
of humanity’, of civilisation, and of religion. 

Qiristianity rejoices at the mixture of races, as pagan- 
ism identifies itself with thdr differences, because truth 
is universal, and errors various and particular. In the 
ancient world idolatry and nationality went t(^[ether, 
and the same term is applied in Scripture to both. It 
was the mission of the Church to overcome national 
differencea The period of her undisputed suprematy 
was that in whidi all Western Europe obe3red the same 
laws, all literature was contained in one language, and 
the political unity of Christendom was personified in a 
single potentate while its intellectual unity was represented 
in one university. As the ancient Romans concluded 
their conquests by carrying away the gods of the conquered 
people Charlemagne overcame the national resistance of 
the Saxons only by the forcible destruction of their pagan 
rites. Out of the mediaeval period, and the combined 
action of the Grerman race and the Church, came forth a 
new sjrstem of nations aund a new conception of nationadity. 
Nature was overcome in the nation as well as in the 
individual In pagan and uncultivated times, nations were 
distinguished from each other by the widest diversity, not 
only in religion, but in customs, language^ and character. 
Under the new law they haul many things in common ; 
the old barriers which separated them were removed, and 
the new principle of selfgovemmen^ which Christiamity 
imposed, enabled them to live tc^[ether under the same 
authority, without necessauily losing their cherished habits, 
their customs, or their laws. The new idea of freedom 
maule room for different races in one State. A nation 
was no longer what it had been to the ancient worlds — 
the pr(^[eny of a common ancestor, or the a]boi%inal 
product of a particular region, — a result of merdy physical 
and material causei^ — ^but a moral and politi<^ 'Eii^g ; 
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not the creation of geographical or physiological unity, 
but developed in the course of history hy the action of 
the State; It is derived from the Stal^ not supreme over 
it A State may in course of time produce a nationality ; 
but that a nationality should constitute a State is contrary 
to the nature of modem civilisation. The nation derives 
its rights and its power from the memory of a former 
independence. 

The Church has agreed in this respect with the 
tendenqr of political progress, and discouraged wherever 
she could the isolation of nations ; admonishing them of 
their duties to each other, and r^arding conquest and 
feudal investiture as the natural means of raising barbarous 
or sunken nations to a h^her leveL But though she has 
never attributed to national independence an immunity 
from the acddental consequences of feudal law, of hereditary 
filaitna, or of testamentary arrangements, she defends 
national liberty against uniformity and centralisation with 
an energy inspired hy perfect community of interests. 
For the same enemy threatens both ; and the State which 
is reluctant to tolerate differences, and to do justice to 
the peculiar character of various races, must from the 
same cause interfere in the internal government of religion. 
The cotmection of religious liberty with the emancipation 
of Poland or Ireland is not merely the accidental result 
of local causes ; and the failure of the Concordat to unite 
the subjects of Austria is the natural consequence of a 
policy which did not desire to protect the provinces in 
their diversity and autonomy, and sought to bribe the 
Church Ity favours instead of strengthening her by 
independence. From this influence of rel^^on in modem 
history has proceeded a new definition of patriotism. 

The difference between nationality and the State is 
exhibited in the nature of patriotic attachment Our 
connection with the race is merdy natural or physical, 
whilst cm duties to the political nation are ethical One 
is '« community of affections and instincts infinitely 
important and powerful in savage life but pertaining 
more to the animal than to the civilised man ; the other 
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is an authority governing law^ imposing obligations, 
and giving a moral sanction and character to the natural 
relations of society. Patriotism is in political life what 
faith is in rdigion, and it stands to the domestic feelings 
and to home-sickness as faith to fanaticism and to super- 
stition. It has one aspect derived from private life and 
nature, for it is an extension of the family affections, as 
the tribe is an extension of the family. But in its real 
political character, patriotism consists in the development 
of the instinct of sdf-preservation into a moral duty which 
may involve self-sacrifice. Self-preservation is both an 
instinct and a duty, natural and involuntaty in one respect; 
and at the same time a moral oblation. By the first 
it produces the family; 1^ the last the State. If the 
nation could exist without the Stat^ subject only to the 
instinct of self-preservation, it would be incapable of 
denying, controlling, or sacrificing itself ; it would be an 
end and a rule to itself. But in the political order moral 
purposes are realised and public ends ate pursued to 
which private interests and even existence must be 
sacrificed. The great sign of true patriotism, the develop- 
ment of selfishness into sacrifice, is the product of political 
life. That sense of duty whidh is supplied by race is not 
entirely separated from its selfish and instinctive basis ; 
and the love of country, like married love, stands at the 
same time on a material and a moral foundatioa ‘The 
patriot must distinguish between the two causes or objects 
of his devotioa The attachment which is given only to 
the country is like obedidnce given only to the State — a 
submission to ph)rrical influences. The man who prefers 
his country before every other duty riiows the same spirit 
as the man who surrenders every right to the State; Thqr 
both deny that r^ht is superior to authority. 

There is a moral and political c ountry , in the language 
of Burke, cCslihct the^geograpiii^ whidi may be 
possibly in coUisibn with it The Frendhmen who bore 
arms against the G)nvention were as patriotic as the 
Engliriimen who bote arms r^nst King Charles, for 
they rec(^ised a higher doty than that of obedience to 
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the actual severe^ "In an addtess to France,” said 
Burke^ " in an attempt to treat with i^ or in considering 
any s^eme at all relative to it; it is impossible we should 
mean the geographical, we must always mean the moral 
and political, country. . . . The truth is, that France is 
out of itself — the moral Fiance is separated from the 
geographicaL The master of the house is expelled, and 
the robbers are in possession. If we look for the 
corporate people of France existing as corporate in the 
eye and intention of public law (that corporate people, 
I mean, who are free to deliberate and to decide; and 
1^0 have a capacity to treat and conclude), thqr are 
in Flanders and Germany, in Switzerland, Spain, Italy, 
and England. There are all the princes of the blood, 
there are all the orders of the State, there are all the 
parliaments of the kingdom. ... I am sure that if half 
that number of the same description were taken out of 
this country, it would leave hardly anythii^ that I should 
call Ihe people of England.” ^ Rousseau draws nearly the 
same distinction between the country to which we happen 
to belong and that which fulfils towards us the political 
functions of the State. In the Emik he has a sentence 
of whidi it is not easy in a translation to convey the 
pemt: "Qui n’a pas une patiie a du moins un pasrs.” 
And in his tract on Political Economy he writes : " How 
shall men love their country if it is nothing more for 
them than for stranger^ and bestows on them only that 
which it can refuse to none?” It is in the same 
he sa]^ further on, " La patrie ne peut subsister sans la 
libertd.”* 

T he nationality formed by the State, then, is the only 
<»£ t^'gfafc b ye owe ^iggncrnB^ iffldTrli^eteRJP?' 
the only one which has political The Swiss are 


■ '! of tha AUtat” ( Wimb, ▼. aS. ag, 30). 

Sanm, L 393, 393, a, yxj, B osgna t, fai a pan^^ of gnat beMtjr on Um 
tote €f oountiy. does not attain to the political the wad ; La 

aodtfid hnmaine demaade qtf on alma la terze oh Ton hahlte on la 

ze^snle oomme one xnhre et nne noonioe camnmna . . . Lm hnmmmm en * #1 ; 
ae soMt lift par qndqoe chose de fort, lonqu'ils songent, que la tern 
qm MS a poM _et nounis dtant Yivants, les lecevra dans son sein quaad Us sezont 
QOrts (** Politiqae thde die rEcriture Sainte,” €Suvns, a 3x7). 
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ethnol(^cally either French, Italian, or German ; but no 
nationality has the slightest claim upon them, except the 
purely political nationality of Switzerland. The Tuscan 
or the Neapolitan State has formed a nationality, but 
the citizens of Florence and of Naples have no political 
community with each other. There are other States 
which have neither succeeded in absorbing distinct races 
in a political nationality', nor in sqnrating a particular 
district from a larger nation. Austria and Mexico are 
instances on the one hand, Parma and Baden on the 
other. The prrgress of ci'vilisation deals hardly with the 
last description of States. In order to maintain their 
int^iity they must attach themselves by confederations, 
or family alliances, to greater Powers and thus lose some- 
thing of their independence. Their tendenry is to isolate 
and shut off their inhabitants, to narrow the horizon of 
their views, and to dwarf in some d^[ree the proportions 
of their ideas. Public opinion cannot maintain its liberty 
and purity in such small dimension^ and the currents that 
come from larger communities sweep over a contracted 
territory. In a small and homogeneous population there 
is hardly room for a natural classification of society, or for 
inner groups of interests that set bounds to sovereign power. 
The government and the subjects contend with borrowed 
weapons. The resources pf the one and the a^irations 
of the other are derived from some external source, and 
the consequence is that the country becomes the instru- 
ment and the scene of contests in which it is not interested. 
These States, like the minuter communities of the Middle 
Ages, serve a purpose, hy constituting partitions and 
securities of self-government in the larger States; but 
they ate impediments to the prcgress of society, whidi' 
depends on the mixture of races under the %me 

govenii|pi,Qpits^>'''' 

The vanity and peril of national claims founded on no 
political tradition, but on race alon^ appear in Mexico. 
There the races are divided hy blood, without being 
grouped together in different r^ons. It is, therefor^ 
neither possible to unite them nor to convert them into 
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the elements of an organised State. They ate fluid, shape- 
less, and unconnected, and cannot be precipitated, or 
formed into the basis of political institutions. As they 
cannot be used by the States they cannot be recognised 
by it; and their peculiar qualities, capabilities, passions, 
and attachments are of no service and therefore obtain no 
regard. They are necessarily ignored, and are therefore 
perpetually outraged. From this difliculty of races with 
political preb^ipn^, hut wjthonl: politi<^ posi&M,"fhe 
ESatem world escaped by the institution of castes. V^ere 
there are only two races there is the resource of slavery ; 
but when different races inhabit the different territories 
of one Empire composed of several smaller States, it is 
of all possible combinations the most favourable to the 
establishment of a h^hly developed system of freedom. 
In Austria there ate two circumstances which add to 
Ihe difficulty of the problem, but also increase its import- 
ance. The several nationalities are at very unequal 
degrees of advancement, and there is no single nation 
which is so predominant as to overwhelm or absorb the 
others. These are the conditions necessary for the very 
highest dq;ree of organisation which government is 
capable of receiving. They supply the greatest variety of 
intellectoal resource ; the perpetual incentive to progress 
which is aflbrded not merely by competition, but by the 
spectacle of a more advanced people ; the most abundant 
elements of self-government, combing with the impossi- 
bilify for the State to rule all by its own will ; and the 
fullest security for the preservation of local gHfitn mg and 
ancient rights. In such a country as this, liberty would 
achieve its most glorious results, while centralisation and 
absolutism would be destruction. 

■pie problem presented to the government of Austria 
is higher than that which is solved in England, because 
of tte necessity of admitting the national datma The 
parliamentary ^tem frils to provide for them, as it 
presuKKwes the unity of the people. Hence in those 
qodntiies in which different races dwell together, it has 
not satisfled their desires^ and is r^[arded as an imperfect 
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form of freedom. It brings ont more clearly than before 
the differences it does not recognise and thus continues 
the work of the old absolutism, and appears as a new 
phase of centralisation. In those countries, therefor^ the 
power of the imperial parliament must be limited as 
jealously as the power of the crown, and many of its 
functions must be disdiatged by provincial diets, and a 
descending series of local authorities. 

The great importance of nationality in the State con- 
sists in the fact that it is the basis of political capacity. 
The character of a nation determines in great measure 
the form and vitality of the State. Certain political habits 
and ideas belong to particular nations, and thq)* vary 
with the course of the national history. A people just 
emet^^g fix>m barbarism, a people effete from the excesses 
of a luxurious civilisation, cannot possess the means of 
governing itself; a people devoted to equality, or to 
absolute monarchy, is incapable of producing an aristocraqr; 
a people averse to the institution of private property is 
without the first element of freedom. Each of these can 
be converted into efficient members of a free community 
only by the contact of a superior race, in whose power 
will lie the future prospects of the State. A s}^m which 
ignores these things, and does not rdy for its support on 
the character and aptitude of the people, does not intend 
that th^ should administer their own affairs, but that 
they should simply be obedient to the supreme command. 
The denial of nationality, therefor^ implies the denial of 
political liberty. 

The greatest adversary of the rights of nationaliQr is 
the modem theory of nationality. By making the State 
and the imtion commensurate with mdi other in theory, 
it reduces practically to a subject condition all other 
nationalities that may be within the boundary. It cannot 
admit them to an equality with the ruling nation wltich 
constitutes the States because the State would then cease 
to be national, which would be a contradiction of the 
principle of its existence. According, therefore, to the 
degree of humanity and civilisation in tiiat dominant 
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body which claioos all the rights of the community, the 
inferior races am exterminated, or reduced to servitude 
or outlawed, or put in a condition of dependence. 

If we take the establishment of lib er^ for the 
tion of moral „duQ^ to be £Ee end of ariT sbae^, we 
must condiide that"thom states am substantially the most 
perfect which, like the British and Austrian Empires, 
include various distinct nationalities without oppressing 
tViitm. Those in which no mixtum of races has occurred 
am imper^Kt; and those in which its effects have dis- 
appeared am decrepit A State which is incompetent 
to satisfy different races condemns itself ; a State which 
labours to neutralise, to absorb, or to expel them, 
destro3rs its own vitality; a State which does not 
include them is destitute of the chief basis of self- 
government The theory of nationality, therefore, is a 
retrograde step in history. It is the most advanced 
form of the revolution, and must retain its power to the 
end of the revdiutionaiy period, of which it amiounces 
the approadi. Its great historical importance depends 
on two chief causes. 

Firsts it is a chimera. The settlemoit at which it 
aims is impossible. As it can never be satisfied and 
exhausted, and always continues to assert itself, it 
prevents the government from ever relapsing into the 
condition which provoked its rise; The danger is too 
threatening^ and the power over men’s minds too great; 
to allow any system to endum which justifies the resistance 
of nationality. It must contribute; therefor^ to obtain 
that which in theory it condemns,^ — the liberty of different 
nationalities as members of one sovereign communify. 
This is a service which no otiier force could accomplish ; 
for it is a corrective alike of absolute monarchy, of 
democracy, and of constitutionalism, as well as of the 
.centralisation which is common to all three. Neither the 
m on a r idi i cal, nor the revolutionary, nor the parliamentary 
sy^ism can do this ; and all the ideas which have excited 
entl j wirias m ' in past times are impotent for the purpose 
exce^ nattonalify alone. 
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And secondly, the national theory marks the end of 
the revolutionary doctrine and its Ic^cal eachaasdoa 
In proclaiming the supremacy of the r^ts of nationality, 
the qrstem of democratic equality goes beyond its own 
extreme boundary, and falls into contradiction with itself. 
Between the democratic and the national phase of the 
revolution, socialism had intervened, and had already 
carried the consequences of the principle to an absurdity. 
But that phase was passed The revolution survived its 
offspring, and produced another further result Nationality 
is more advanced than socialism, because it is a more 
arbitrary i^stem. The social theory endeavours to pro- 
vide for the existence of the individual beneath the terrible 
burdens which modem society heaps upon labour. It is 
not merely a development of the notion of equality, but 
a refuge from real misery and starvation. However false 
the solution, it was a reasonable demand that the poor 
should be saved from destruction ; and if the freedom of 
the State was sacrificed to the safely of the individual, the 
more immediate object was, at least in theory, attained 
But nationality does not aim either at liberty' or pros- 
perity, both of which it sacrifices to the imperative 
necessity of making the nation the mould and measure of 
the State. Its course will be marked with material as well 
as moral ruin, in order that a new in'vention may prevail 
over the works qf God and the interests of mankind 
There is no principle of change, no phase of political 
speculation conceivable, more comprehensive, more sub- 
versive or more arbitrary than thia It is a confutation 
of democracy, because it sets limits to the exercise of the 
popular will, and substitutes for it a higher principle It 
prevents not only the division, but the extension of the 
State, and forbids to terminate war by conquest^ and to 
obtsdn a security for peace. Thus, afto surrendering the 
individual to the collective will, the revolutionary tystem 
makes tiie collective will subject to conditions which are 
independent of it, and rejects all law, only to be controlled 
by an acddcnt 

Although, therefore, the theory of nationality is more 
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absurd and more criminal than the theory of socialism, 
it has an important mission in the world, and marks the 
final conflict, and therefore the end, of two forces which 
are the worst enemies of dvil freedom, — the absolute 
monarchy and the revolutioa 
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dOllinger on the temporal power » 

After half a year's delay, Dr. Ddllinger has redeemed 
his promise to publish the text of those lectures which 
made so profound a sensation in the Catholic world.* 
We are sorry to find that the report which fell into our 
hands at the tim^ and from which we gave the account 
that appeared in our May Number, was both defective and 
incorrect ; and we should further r^^ that we did not 
follow the example of those journals which abstained 
from comment so long as no authentic copy was accessible, 
if it did not appear that^ although the argument of the 
lecturer was lost, his meaning was not; on the whol^ 
seriously misrepresented. Excepting for the sake of the 
author, who became the object; and of those who un- 
fortunately made themselves the organs, of so much 
calumny, it is impossible to lament the existence of the 
erroneous statements which have caused the present 
publication. Intending at first to prefix an introduction 
to the text of his lectures, the Professor has been led on 
by the gravity of the occasion, the extent of his subject; 
and the abundance of materials, to compose a book of 
700 pages. Written with all the author’s perspicuity of 
styl^ though without his usual compression; with the 
exhaustless information which never fails him, but with 
an economy of quotation suited to the general public for 
whom it is designed, it betrays the circu m stances of its 
otig^. Subjects are someditaes introduced out of their 

^ Thi Novcmbv x86z. 

* JS^ireJke und JCireMen, Munich, x86z (“ Papstum und Kirdheoataat*'}. 
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proper place and order ; and there are occasional repeti- 
ti<»i^ which ^ow that had not at startii^ fixed the 
proportions of the different parts of his work. This does 
nol^ however, affect the Ic^cal sequence of tiie ideas, or 
the accuracy of the induction. No other book contains — 
no other writer probably could supply — so comprdhensive 
and so suggestive a description of the state of the Protestant 
religicui, or so impartial an account of the causes which 
have brought on the crisis of the temporal power. 

The SyntioUi of Mbhler was suggested by the 
beginnii]^ of that movement of revival rmd resuscitation 
amongst the Protestant^ of which Dblliuger now surv^ 
the fiutunes and the result The interval of thirty years 
has greatly altered the petition of the Catholic divines 
towards thtir antagonists. MShler had to deal with the 
ideas of the Reformation, the works of the Reformers, 
and the teadung of the confessions ; he had to answer in 
the nineteenth century the theology of the sixteenth. 
The Protestantism for which he wrote was a complete 
system, antagonistic to the whole of Catholic theology, 
and he confuted the one by comparing it with the other, 
dogma for dogma. But that of whidi D5llinger treats 
has lost, for the most part, those distinctive doctrines, not 
by the growth of unbelief but in consequence of the very 
efforts which its most zealous and religious professors 
have made to defend and to redeem it The contradic- 
tirxts and errors of the Protestant bdief were formerly the 
subject of controversy with its Catholic opponents, but 
now the controvert is anticipated and prevented by the 
undis^;uised admissions of its desponding friends. It 
stands no longer as a t^tem contistent, complete^ satisfy- 
ing the judgment and commanding the unconditional 
allq;iance of its followers, and fiartified at all points 
against Catholidsm ; but disorganised as a chm- Kti ^ its 
doctrines in a state of dissolution, despaired of by its 
divines, strong and compact only in its hostility to Rome^ 
but with no positive principle of unify', no ground of 
retistanc^ nothing to have fidtii in, but the determination 
to rqect authority. This, therefi)r^ is the ptwt which 
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Ddllinger takes upi Reducing the chief phenomena of 
religious and social decline to the one head of failing 
authority^ he founds on the state of Protestantism the 
apology of the Papacy. He abandons to the Protestant 
theology the destruction of the Protestant Church, and 
leaves its divines to confute and abjure its principles in 
detail, and to arrive by the exhaustion of the modes of 
error, through a painful but honourable process, at the 
gates of truth ; he meets their axguments simply by a 
chapter of ecclesiastical histoiy, of which experience 
teaches them the force ; and he opposes to their theories, 
not the discussions of controversial theology, but the 
character of a single institution. The opportunity he has 
taken to do this, the assumed coincidence between the 
process of dissolution among the Protestants and the 
process of regeneration in the Court of Rome, is the 
characteristic peculiarity of the book. Before we proceed 
to give an analysis of its content^ we will give some 
extracts from the Preface, which explains the purpose of 
the whole, and which is alone one of the most important 
contributions to the religious discussions of the day. 

This book arose from two out of fimr lectures which were 
ddivered in April this year. How I came to discuss the most 
difficult and complicated question of our time before a very mixed 
audience^ and in a manner widely different from that usually adopted, 

1 deem myself bound to eaq)lain. It was my intention, when 1 was first 
requested to lecture^ only to speak of the present state of rdigion in 
general, with a comprehensive view extending over all mankind. 
It happened, however, that from those circles which had given the 
impulse to die lectures, the question was frequently put to me^ how 
the position of the Holy See, the partly consummated, partly 
threatening, loss of its secular power is to be ejqplained. What 
answer, I was repeatedly asked, is to be given to those out of the 
Church who point with triumphant scorn to the numerous Episcopal 
manifestoes, in which the States of the Church are declared essential 
and necessary to her existence although the events of the last 
thirty years appear with increasing distinctness to announce their 
downfall? I had found the hope often expressed in newspapers, 
books, and periodicals, that after the destruction of the temporal 
power of the Popes, the Church herself would not escape dissolution. 
At the same time, I was strudk by finding in the memoirs of 
Chateaubriand that Cardinal Bemet^ Secretary of State to Leo 
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XIL, had saidy that if he lived long, there was a chance of his 
bdiciding the £Edl of the temporal power of the Papacy. I had 
also read, in the letter of a well-infonned and trustworthy corre- 
spondent from Paris, that the Archbishop of Rheims had related on 
hU return ftanx Rome that Pius IX. had said to him, I am under no 
iQusions, the temporal power must M. Goyon wiU abandon me ; I 
riiall then disband my remaining troops. 1 shall excommunicate the 
kiitg when he enters the dty ; and shall calmly await my death,” 

I thought already, in April, that I could percdve^ what has 
become still more dear in October, that the enemies of the secular 
power of the Papacy are detennined, united, predominant, and that 
there is nowhere a protecting power which possesses the will, and 
at the same time themeans, of averting the catastrophe. I considered 
it therefore probable that an mteiruption of the temporal dominion 
would soon ensue— an interruption which, like others before it, 
would also come to an end, and would be followed hy a restoration. 
1 resolved, therefor^ to take the opportunity, which the lectures gave 
me, to prepare the public for the coming events, whidi already cast 
thdr shadows upon us, and thus to prevent the scandals^ the doubts 
and the offence which must inevitably arise if the States of the 
Church diould pass into other although the pastorals of the 
Bishops had so energetically asserted that they belonged to the 
int^ty of the ChurdL 1 meant^ therefore^ to say, the Church by 
h^ nature can very well exists and did exist for seven centuries, 
without the territorial possessions of the Popes ; afterwards this 
po^ession became necessary, and, in spite of great changes and 
vicissitudes, has dischmged in most cases its function of serving as 
a foundaticm for the independence and fteedom of the Popes. As 
long ss the present state and arrangement of Europe endures, we 
can diKover no other means to secure to the Holy See its freedom, 
and with it the confidence of all But the knowled^ and the 
power of God r e ac h fiuther than ours, and we must not presume 
to set bounds to the Dirine wisdom and omnipotence^ or to say to 
it, In this way and no other I Should, neverthdes^ the threatening 
consummation ensues and diould the Pope be robbed of his land, 
one of three eventualities will assuredly come to pasa Either the 
loss of the State is only temporary, and the territory will revert, 
after some intervening casualties, cither whole or in part, to its Inti- 
mate sovereign ; or Providence will bring abon^ ways unknown 
to ^ and combinations which we cannot diving a state of things in 
wluch the object^ namdy, the independence and ftee action of the Holy 
Se^ will be attained without the means which have hitherto served 5 
or else we are approaching great catastrophes in Euiopcv the doom 
of the whole edifice of the present social order,— events of whicOi the 
rum of the Roman State is only the precursor and the hm ld- 
The reasons for which, of these three possibflitiea^ I tiimV the 
first the most probably I have devdoped in this book. 
the second dteinativ^thei* is nothing to be said; it is an unknown. 
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and therefore, mdescribable^ quantity. Only we 
against certain over-confident assertions which profess 
secret things to come^ and, trespassing on the divine 
to subject the Future absolutely to the laws of the immediate 
That the third possibility must also be admitted, few of those who 
studiously observe the signs of the time will dispute. One of the 
ablest historians and statesmen — Niebuhr — wrote on the 5th 
October 1830: <<lf God does not miraculously aid, a destruction 
is in store for us such as the Roman world underwent in the 
middle of the third century— destruction of prosperity, of freedom, 
of civilisation, and of literature.” And we have proceeded much 
farther on the inclined plane since then. The European Powers 
have overturned, or have allowed to be overturned, the two pillars 
of their existence^ — ^the principle of legitimacy, and the public law of 
nations. Those monardtis who have made themsdves the slaves 
of the Revolution, to do its work, are the active agents in the 
historical drama; the others stand aside as quiet spectators, in 
expectation of inheriting something, like Prussia and Russia, or 
bestowing encouragement and assistance^ like England; or as 
passive invalids, like Austria and the siihing empire of Turkey. 
But the Revolution is a permanent chronic disease^ breaking out 
now in one places now in another, sometimes seizing several 
members together. The Pentarchy is dissolved ; the Holy Alliance^ 
which, however defective or open to abuse, was one form of political 
order, is buried; the right might prevails in Europe. Is it a 
process of renovation or a process of dissolution in whih European 
society is plunged? I still thirh the former; but I must, as 1 have 
said, admit the possibility of the other alternative. If it occurs, 
then, when the powers of destruction have done their work, it will 
be the business of the Church at once to co-operate actively in the 
reconstruction of social order out of the ruins, both as a connecting 
civilising power, and as the preserver and dispenser of moral and 
religious tuition. And thus the Papacy, with or without territory, 
has its own function and its appointed mission. 

These^ then, were the ideas from which 1 started ; and it may 
be supposed that my language concerning the immediate fate 
the temporal power the Pope necessarily sounded ambiguous, that 
1 could not well come with the confidence whidh is given to other — 
perhaps more fieur-sighted — men before my audience^ and say, 
Rdiy upon it^ the States of the Church — ^the land from Radicofoni 
to Ceperano, from Ravenna to Civitk Vecchia, shall and must and 
will invariaUy remain to the Popes. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away before the Roman State sh^ pass away. I could not do this, 
because I did not at that time believe it, nor do I now ; but am 
only confident that the Holy See will not be permanently deprived 
of the conditions necessary for the fulfilment of its mission. Thus 
the substance of my words was this : Let no one lose frith in the 
• Church if the secul^ principality of the Pope should disappear for 
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a season, or for ever. It is not essence^ but accident ; not end, but 
means; it began late; it was formerly someth!^ quite different 
from what it is now. It justly appears to us indispensable, and as 
long as the eidsdng order lasts in Europe^ it must ht maintained at 
any price ; or if it is violently inteirupte<^ it must be restored. But 
a political settlement of Europe is concdivable in wbidr it would be 
superfluous, and then it would be an oppressive burden. At the 
same time 1 wi^ed to defend Pope Pius IX. and his gc^emm^t 
against many accusations, and to point out that the inward infumities 
and deficiences which undeniably eidst in the country, by which the 
State has been reduced to so deplorable a condition o£ weakness and 
hdplessness, were not attributable to him ; that, on the contrary, 
he has shown, both before and since 1848, the b^t will to reform ; 
and that by him, and under bins, much lu» been really improved. 

The newspaper reports, written down at home from memory, gave 
but an inaccurate representation of a discourse which did not attempt 
in the usual way to cut the knot^ but which, with buts and ifs, and 
referring to certain dements in the decision which are generally left 
out of the calculation, sfpoke of an uncertain future^ and of various 
possilrilities. This was not to be avoided. Any reproduction whidi 
was not quite literal musl^ in spite of the good intentions of the 
reporter, have jpven rise to Arise intexpretationa When, therefore^ 
one of the most widdy read papers reported the first lecture without 
any intentional fidsification, but with omissions which altered the 
sense and the tendency of my words, I immediatdy proposed to the 
conductors to print my manuscript ; but this offer was declined. In 
other accounts in the daily press, I was often unable to recognise my 
ideas; and words were put into my mouth which 1 had never 
uttered And here I will admit that, when I gave the lectures, I did 
not think that they would be discussed by the press, but espected thal^ 
like others of the same land, they would at most be mentioned in a 
couple of words, fuiuram ohlvvionem. Of the controversy which 
sprang up at once, in separate works and in newspaper articles, in 
Germany, France, Engk^ Italy, and even in America, 1 shall not 
speak. Much of it 1 have not read. The writers often did not even 
ask themselves whether the report which accident put into their 
hands, and whidi they cardessly adopted, was at all accurate. But 
I must refer to an account in one of the most popular English 
periodicals, because I am there brought into a sodety to whidi 1 do 
not belong. The author of an artide in the July Number of the 
Edinburg Refuigm . . . appeals to m^ misunderstanding the drift of 
my words, and erroneously believing that I already published an 
apology of my orthodoxy. ... A sharp attack upon me in the 
DubUn Review I know only from extracts in English papers ; but I 
can see from the vehemence with which the writer pronounces 
himself against liberal institutions, that, even after the appearance of 
this book^ I cannot reckon on coming to an understanding with 
him. « ■ • 
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The excitement which was caused by zny lectures^ or zather by the 
acc^ts of them in the papers, had this advantage^ that it brought 
to light, in a way which to many was unexpected, how widely, how 
deeply, and how firmly the attac^ent of the people to the See of St 
Peter is rooted For the sake of this I was glad to accept all the 
attacks and animosity which fell on me in consequence. But why, it 
will be asked — and I have been asked innumerable times — ^why not 
cut short misunderstandings by the immediate publication of the 
lectures, which must^ as a whole^ have been written befordliand? 
why wait for five months ? For this I had two reasons : first, it was 
not merdy a question of misunderstanding. Much of what I had 
actually said had made an unpleasant impression in many quarters, 
especially among our optinusts. 1 should therefore^ with my bare 
statement^ have become involved in an agitating discussion in 
pamphlets and newspapers, and that was not an attractive prospect 
The second reason was this : I expected that the further progress of 
events in Italy, the irresistible logic of facts, would dispose minds to 
zecdve certam truths. 1 hoped that people would learn by degrees, in 
the school of events, that it is not enough always to be reckoning with 
the figures revolution,” ** secret societies,” Mazzinism,” Atheism,” 
or? to estimate things only by the standard supplied by the Jew of 
Verona,” but that other fiictors must be admitt^into the calculation ; 
for instance^ the condition of the Italian dezgy, and its position 
towards the laity. I wished, therefore^ to let a few months go by 
before 1 came before the pubHc. "Whether I judged rightly, the 
reception of this book will show. 

1 thoroughly understand those who think it censurable that I 
should have spoken in detail of situations and facts which are gladly 
ignored, or toudbied with a light and hasty hand, and that especially 
at the present crisis. 1 myself was restrained for ten years by these 
considerations, in spite of the fading which urged me to speak on the 
question of the Roman government, and it required the circumstances 
1 have described, 1 may almost say, to compd me to speak publidy on 
the subject 1 beg of these persons to weigh the fbllovting points. 
Firsts when an author openly exposes a state of things already 
abundantly discussed in the press, if he draws away the necessarily 
very transparent covering fix>m the gaping wounds which are not on 
the Church herseL^ but on an institution nearly connected with her, 
and whose infirmities she is made to fed, it may fairly be supposed 
that he does it, in agreement with the example of earlier friends and 
great men of the Church, only to show the possibility and the 
necessity of the cure^ in order, so fiu: as in him lies, to weaken the 
reproadi that the defenders of the Church see only the mote in the 
eyes of others, not the beam in their own, and with narrow-bearted 
prejudice endeavour to soften, or to dissimulate^ or to deny every &ct 
which is or which appears unfiaivoorable to their cause. He does it in 
order that it maybe understood that where the powerlessness of men 
to efiect a cure becomes manifest, God mterposes in order to sift on 
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His thxeslung-floor the chaff from the wheats and to consume it with 
the fire of the catastrophes whidi are only His Judgments and 
remedies. Secondly, 1 could nol^ as a historian, present the effects 
adthout going back to their causes ; and it was thmfore my duty, as 
it is that of every rdigious inquirer and observer, to try to contribute 
something to the Theoe^dA^ He that undertakes to write on such 
lofty interests, which nearly affect the weal and woe of the Church, 
cannot avoid examining and displaying the wisdom and justice of 
God in the conduct of terrestrial events regarding them. The ftite 
which has overtaken the Roman States must above all be considered 
in the light of a Divine ordinance for the advantage of the Church. 
Seen by that lights it assumes the diaracter of a trial, whidi will con- 
tinue untU the object is attained, and the wel&re of the Churdi so flu: 
secured. 

It seemed evident to me, that as a new order of things in Europe 
lies in the design of Providence^ the disease, through which for the 
last half-century the States of the Churdi unquestionably have passed, 
might be the transition to a new form. To describe this malady 
without overlooldng or concealing any of the symptoms was, therefore^ 
an undertaldng which 1 could not avoid. The disease has its source 
in the inward contradiction and discord of the institutions and 
conditions of the government ; for the modem French institutions 
stand there^ without any recondling qualifications, besides those of 
the medisevd hierarchy. Neither these elements is strong enough 
to expel the other; and either of them would, if it prevailed alone, 
be again a ft>rm of disease. Yet, in the history of the last few years 
I recognise symptoms of convalescence^ however feeble^ obscure^ and 
equivocal its traces may appear. What we bdiold is not death or 
hopdess decay, it is a puri^g process, painful, consuming, 
penetrating bone and marrow, — such as God inflicts on His diosen * 
persons and institutions. There is abundance of dross, and time is 
necessary before the gold can come pure out of the furnace. In the 
course of this process it may happen that the territorial dominion 
will be mtemipted, that the State may be broken up or pass into 
other hands ; but it will revive, though perhaps in another form, and 
with a different kind of government In a word, sanadffsdus 
Montmus ntaU ^ — ^that is what 1 wished to show ; tha^ I believe^ 1 
have shown. Now, and for the last forty years, the condition of the 
Roman States is the heel of Achilles of the Cathtdic Church, the 
standir^ reproach for adversaries throughout the world, and a 
stumblmg-block for thousands. Not as though the objections, which 
are founded on the fact of this transitory disturbance and discord in 
the social and political sphere^ possessed any weight in a theological 
point of view, but it cannot be denied that they are of incalculable 
influence on the disposition of the world external to the Church. 

Whenever a state of disease has appeared in the Church, there 
has been but one method of cure,— ’that of an awakened, renovated, 
healthy ccmsciousness and of an enlightened public opinion in the 
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Church. The goodwill of the ecclesiastical rulers and heads has not 
been able to accomplish the cure^ unless sustained by the general 
sense and conviction of the cleigy and of the laity. The h^a-Hrig of 
the great malady of the sixteendi century, the true internal reformer 
tion of the Churdi, only became possible when people ceased to 
disguise or to deny the evil, and to pass it by with silence and 
concealment, — ^when so powerful and irresistible a public opinion 
had formed itself in the Church, that its commanding influence could 
no longer be evaded. At the present day, what we want is the 
whole truth, not merdy the perception that the temporal power of 
the Pope is required by the Church, — ^for that is obvious to every- 
bcdy, at least out of Italy, and everything has been said that can be 
said about it ; but also the knowledge of the conditions under whidh 
this power is possible for the future. The history of the Popes is 
full^ of instances where their best intentions were not fulfilled, and 
their strongest resolutions broke down, because the interests of a 
firmly compacted class resisted like an impenetrable hedge of thorns. 
Hadrian VI. was fully resolved to set about the reformation in 
earnest; and yet he achieved virtually nothing, and felt himself, 
though in possession of supreme power, altogether powerless against 
the passive resistance of all ihose who should have been his 
instruments in the work. Only when public opinion, even in Italy, 
and in Rome itself was aliened, purified, and strengthened; 
when the cry for reform resounded imperativdy on every side^— - 
then only was it possible for the Popes to overcome the resistance 
in the inferior spheres, and gradually, and step by step, to open 
the way for a more healthy state. May, therefore^ a powerful, 
healthy, unanimous public opinion in Catholic Europe come to the 
aid of Pius IX. I . . . 

Concerning another part of this book I have a few words to 
say. 1 have given a survey of all the Churches and ecdesiastical 
communities now existing. The obligation of attempting this 
presented itself to me^ because I had to explain both the universal 
importance of the Papacy as a power for all the world, and the 
things which it actually performs. This could not be done fully 
without e^ibiting the internal condition of the Churches which have 
rejected it, and withdrawn from its influence. It is true that the 
plan increased under my hands, and I endeavoured to give as dear 
a picture as possible of the development which has accomplished 
itself in the separated Churches since the Reformation, and duough 
it, in consequence of the views and prindples which had been 
once for all adopted. I have, therefore^ admitted into my description 
no feature which is not, in my opinion, an efifoct, a re^t, however 
remote^ of those prindples and doctrines. There is doubtless room 
for discussion in detail upon this point, and there will unavoidably 
be a decided opposition to this bool^ if it should be noticed beyond 
the limits of the Churdx to which 1 belong. 1 hope that there also 
the justice will be done me of bdieving that I was fer from having 
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stay intention of offending ; tliat I have only said what must be said, 
if we would go to the bottom of these questions ; that I had to do 
with institutions which, because of the dogmas and principles from 
which they spring, musl^ like a tree that is nailed to a wall, remain 
in one position, however unnatural it may be. 1 am quite ready 
to admit that, on the opposite side, the men are often better than 
the system to whidh they axe^ or deem themselves attached ; and 
thaS on the contrary, in the Churdi the individu^ are, on the 
averags inferior in theory and in practice to the system under which 
they live. • • . 

The union of the two religions, which would be socially and 
politically the salvation of Germany and of Europe, is not possible 
at present ; first because the greater, more acti vs and more influential 
portion of the German Protestants do not desire it, for political or 
religious reasons in any form or under any practicable conditions. 
It is impossibls secondly, because n^otiations concerning the mode 
and the conditions of union can no longer be carried on. For this, 
plenipotentiaries on both sides are required; and these only the 
Catholic Church is able to appoint, by virtue of her ecclesiastical 
organisation, not the Protestants. . • • 

Neverthe^s theologically, Protestants and Catholics have come 
nearer eadb other; for those capital doctrines, those articles with 
which the Church was to stand or for the sake of which the 
Refonners declared separation from &e Catholic Church to be 
necessary, are now confoed and given up by Protestant theology, 
or are zetamed only nominally, whilst other notions are connected 
with the words, • . . Protestant theology is at the present day less 
hostile^ so to speaks than the theologians. For whikt theology has 
levdled &e strong^ bulwarks and doctrinal barriers whidh the 
Reformation had set up to conflzm the separation, the divines, ins tead 
of viewing j&vourably the consequent facilities for union, often labour, 
on the contrary, to conceal the feet, or to provide new points of 
diiBference. Many of them probably agree with Stahl of Berlin, who 
said, shortly before his dea^ ** Far from supposing that the breach 
of the smteenth century can be healed, we ought^ if it had not already 
occurred, to make it now.** This, however, will not continue ; and 
a future generation, perhaps that which is even now growing up^ 
will rather adopt the recent declaration of Heinrich Leo^ **In the 
Roman Catholic Church a process of purification tfl.Tr<>n pl ace 
since Luther's day ; and if the Church had been in the days of Luther 
what the Roman Catholic Churdh in Germany actually is at present 
it would never have occurred to him to assert his opposition so 
energetically as to bring about a separation.” Those who tbinlr thus 
will then be the right men and the chosen instruments for the 
ac^table work of the reconciliation of the Churdhes, and the true 
unity of Germany. Upon the day when, on both sides^ the con- 
viction shall arise vivid and strong tiiat Christ really desires the unity 
of His Church, that the division of Christeadom, the multiplicity of 
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Cbur^es, is displeasing to God, that he who helps to prolong the 
situation must answer for it to the Lord,— —on that day four-fifths of 
the traditional polemics of the Protestants against the Chuzch will 
with one blow be set aside, like chafiT and rubbish ; for four-fifths 
consist of misunderstandings, logomachies, and wilful fiEdsifications, or 
rdiate to personal, and therefore accident^ things, which are utterly 
msignificant where only principles and dogmas are at stake. 

On that day, also, much will be changed on the Catholic side. 
Thenceforward the diaracter of Luther and the Reformers will no 
mom be dragged forward in the pulpit The clergy, mindful of the 
saying, inUrficiU errorss^ diUgite homines^ will always conduct them- 
selves towards members of other Churches in conformity with the 
rules of charity, and will therefore assume^ in all cases where there 
are no clear proofo to the contrary, the bona fides of opponents. 
They will never fisiget that no man is convinced and won over by 
bitter words and violent attadrs, but that every one is rather repdled 
by them. Warned by the words of the Epistle to the Romans 
(xiv. 13), they will be more careful than heretofore to give to their 
separate brethren no scandal, no grounds of accusation against the 
Church. Accordingly, in popular instruction and in religious life, 
they will always make the great truths of salvation the centre of all 
their teaching : they will not treat secondary things in life and 
doctrine as foough they w^re of the first importance ; but, on the 
contrary, they will keep alive m the people the consciousness that 
such things are but means to an end, and are only of inferior con- 
sequence and subsidiary value. 

Until that day shall dawn upon Germany, it is our duty as 
Catholics, in the words of Cardink Diepenbroc^ **to bear the rdli- 
gious separation in a spirit of pexiance for guilt incurred in common.” 
We must adcnowledge that here also God has caused mudi good as 
well as much evil to proceed ftom the errors of men, from the con- 
tests and passions of the sixteenth century ; that the anxiety of the 
German nation to see the intolerable abuses and scandals in the 
Church removed was fully justified, and sprang from the better qualip 
ties of our people, and from thdr moral indignation at the desecration 
and corruption of holy things, which were degraded to sdft^ and 
hypocritical purposes. 

We do not refuse to admit that the great separation, and the 
storms and sufferings connected with it^ was an aw^ judgment upon 
Catholic Christendom, whidh clergy and laity had but too well 
deserved — a judgment which has had an improving and salutary 
effect The great conflict of intellects has purified the European 
atmosphere, has impelled the human mmd on to new courses, and 
has promoted a ridh scientific and literary life. Protestant the- 
ology, with its restless spirit of inquiry, has gone along by the side 
of the Catholic, exciting and awakening, warning and vivifying ; and 
every eminent Catholic divine in Gtanoany w^ gladly adndt that 
he owes much to the writings of Protestant scholars. 
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We must also acknowledge that in the Church the rust of abuses 
and of a mec^ic^ superstition is alTOys fonning afresh ; that the 
spiritual in rdigion is sometimes materialised, and Aerefbre degraded, 
dtfonned, and applied to their own loss, by the servants of the 
Church, through their indolence and want of intelligence and by the 
peop^ through their ignorance. The true spirit of reform must, 
therefor^ never depart from the Chuich, but must periodically break 
out with renovating strength, and penetrate the mind and the win of 
the clergy. In this sense we do not refuse to admit the justice of a 
call to penanc^ wh^ it proceeds from those who are not of u^ — 
that IS, of a warning carefully to eacamine our religious life and 
pastoral conduct, and to remedy what is found defective. 

At the same rime it must not be forgotten that the separation did 
not ensue m consequence of the abuses of the Church. For the duty 
and necesrity of^removing these abuses has always been recognised ; 
and only the difficulty of the thing, the not always unjustifiable fear 
l^t the ^ 0 ^ be pulled up with the tares, prevented for a 
which was accomplished in the Church and 
thmu^ her. Sepaz^OQ account merely of abuses in ecderiasrical 
hfe, when the doctnne is the same^ is rejected as criminal by the 
Prototots as as by us. It is, therefore^ for doctrine^s sake 
tnat the separation occurred; and the general discontent of the 
I^pl^ the vreatomg of ecclesiastical authority by the existence of 
abuses ^y faalitated the adoption of the new doctrines. But now 
on one fflde some of these defects and evils in the life of the Church 
mve disappeared; the others have greatly diminished since the 
raormii^ movement ; and on the other side^ the principal doctrines 
for wmch ffiey separated, and on the truth of whidi, and their neces- 
sity for sa^tion, the right and duty of secession was based, are 
given up by Prc^tant sdenc^ deprived of their Scriptural basis by 
ex^esis,^ or at least made very uncertain by the opposition of the 
Pnit^aot divinea. Meaawlule we live in hopes, com- 
mrti^ ooisdyes with the connexion that history, or that process of 
devOo^aeat m Europe which is bdng accompUdied before onr eyes, 

“ religion, is the poweifol ally^ 
««^W8tical onion ; and we hdd out our hands to 
* combined war of reastance against 

tne destructive movements of the age. 

There are two dreumstances which make ns fear that 
the work will not be reedved in the spirit in which it is 
Timtto, and that its object wiH not immediately be 
att^ed. The first of these is the extiaordinaiy effect 
whidi was produced by the declaration which the author 
made on the t^on of the late assembly of the CathoUc 
aMoaatwns of Germany at Munich. He stated simply, 
what IS understood by every Catholic out of Italy, amd 
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intdiigible to eveiy reasonable Protestant^ tbat the 
freedom of the Church imperatively requires thaf^ in order 
to protect the Pope in>m the perils which menace him, 
particularly in our he should possess a sovere^ty 
not merdy nominal, and that his r^ht to his dominions 
is as good as that of all other Intimate sovereigns. In 
point of &ct^ this expression of opinion, which occurs even 
in the garbled reports of the lectures, leaves all those 
questions on which it is possible for serious and dis- 
passionate men to be divided entirdy open. It does not 
determine whether there was any excuse for the disaffec- 
tion of the Papal subjects ; whether the security afforded 
by a more extensive dominion is greater dian the 
increased difEculty of administration under the conditions 
inherited from the French occupation ; whetiier an 
oi^anised ^stem of tribute or domains might besuffident; 
in conjunction with a more restricted territory ; whether 
the actual loss of power is or is not likdy to improve 
a misfortune for religion. The storm of applause with 
which these words, simply eiqnessing that in which all 
agree, were recdved, must have s ug gested to the speaker 
that his countrymen in general are unprepared to bdieve 
that one, who has no other aspiration in his life and his 
works than the advancement of the Catholic religion, can 
speak without a reverent awe of the temporal government 
or can witness without dismay its impending &1L Th^ 
must have persuaded themselves that not only the detail^ 
but the substance of his lectures had been entirdy mis<- 
rq>orted, and that his views were as free from novdty as 
destitute of offence. It is hard to believe that such 
persons will be able to reconcile themselves to the fearless 
and straightforward spirit in which the first of Church 
historians discusses the history of his own 

Another consideration, almost equally significant with 
the attitude of the great mass of Catiwlics^ is the silence 
of the minority who agree with DdUmger. Those earnest 
Catholics who, in thdr Italian patriotism, insist on the 
possibility of reconciling the liberty of the Holy See with 
the establishment of an ideal unity, Passag li a, Tosti, the 
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interference and a political power. They alone among 
Catholic subjects can bring a pressure to bear on him 
who has had the initiative in the Italian movement 
Thqr fear by silence to incur a responsibility for criminal 
acts. For &em it is a season for action, and the time 
has not 3 ret come when they can speak with judicial 
impartiality, or with the freedom of history, or determine 
how for, in the pursuit of his ambitious ends, Napoleon 
III. is ^ instrument of Providence, or how for, without 
any merit of his own, he is likely to fulfil the expectations 
of those who see in him a new Constantine. Whilst they 
maintain this unequal war, thqr naturally identify the 
xfyhts of the Church with her interests ; and the wrongs 
of the Pope are before their eyes so as to eclipse the 
realities of the Roman government The most vehement 
and one-sided of those who have dwelt exdusivdy on the 
crimes of the Revolution and the justice of the Papal 
cause, the Bishop of Orleans for instance, or Count de 
Montalembert, mig^t without inconsistency, and doubt- 
less would without hesitation, subscribe to almost every 
word in DSIlinger’s work ; but m the position thqr have 
taken they would probably deem such adhesion a great 
rhetorical error, and fotal to the effect of thrir own 
writings. There is, therefore^ an allowance to be mad^ 
which is Iqr no means a reproach, for the peculiar situation 
of the Ca&olics in France. 

When Christine of Sweden was cfoserved to gaze long 
and intently at the statue of Truth in Rom^ a court'like 
prelate observed that this admiration for Truth did her 
honour, as it was sddom shared by persons in her station. 

“ Thafi” said the Queen, “ is because truths are not all 
made of marble" Men ate sddom zealous for an idea 
in which they do not perceive some reflection of them- 
sdvest, in which thqr have not embarked some portion of 
their individuality, or which they cannot connect with 
some subjective purpose of their own. It is often more 
ea^ to 8}anpathise with a person in whose opposite views 
we discern a weakness correspcHiding to our own, t ha n 
with one who unsympathetically avoids to colour the 
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objectivity of troth, and is guided in his judgment by 
facts, not by wishes. We endeavoured not many mondis 
ago to show how remote the theolc^ of Catholic 
Germany is in its scientific spirit from that of other 
countries, and how far asimder are science and policy. 
The same method applied to the events of our own day 
must be yet more startling, and for a time we can scarcely 
anticipate that the author of this work will escape an 
apparent isolation between the reserve of those who share 
his views, but are not free to speak, and the foregone 
conclusions of most of those who have already spoken. 
But a book which treats of contemporary events in 
accordance with the signs of the timei, not with the 
aspirations of men, possesses in time itself an invincible 
auxiliary. When &e lesson which this great writer draws 
from the example of the mediaeval Popes has borne its 
fruit; when the purpose for which he has written is 
attained, and the fieedom of the Holy See fi^>m revolu- 
tionary aggression and arbitrary protection is recovered 
by the heroic determination to abandon that which in the 
course of events has ceased to be a basis of independence 
— ^he will be the first; but no longer the only, proclaimer 
of new ideas, and he will not have written in vaitL 

The Christian rdigion, as it addresses and adapts 
itself to all mankind, bears towards the varieties of 
national character a relation of which there was no 
example in the rel^ons of antiquity, and which herety 
repudiates and inevitably seeks to destroy. For herety, 
like pag[anism, is national, and dependent both on the 
particular disposition of the people and on the govern- 
ment of the State. It is identified with definite local 
conditions, and moulded hy national and political peculi- 
arities. Catholicity alone is universal in its character 
and mission, and independent of those circumstances by 
which States are established, and nations are distinguished 
£tom other. Even Rome had not so &r extended 
her limits, nor so thoroughly subjugated and ama^a- 
mated the races that obeyed her, as to secure the Church 
from the natural reaction of national spirit against a 
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religion whidi claimed a universality btyond even that of 
the Imperial power. The first and most terrible assault 
of ethnicism was in Persia, where Christianity appeared 
as a Roman, and therefore a for^n and a hostile^ system. 
As the Empire gradually declined, and the nationalities, 
no longer oppressed beneath a vigorous central forces 
b^^ to revive the hererie^ by a natural afiSnity, associ- 
ated themselves with them. The Donatist schism, in 
which no other country joined, was an attempt of the 
African people to estaUish a sq>arate national Church. 
Later on, the Egyptians adopted the Monoph3rsite heresy 
as the national fkith, which has survived to this day in 
the Coptic ChurdL In Armenia similar causes produced 
like effects. 

In the twdiih century — ^not; as is commonly supposed, 
in the time of Fhotius and Cerulariu^ for religious com- 
muiuon continued to subsist between the Latins and the 
Greeks at Constantinople till about the time of Innocent 
III., but after the Crusades had embittered the antagonism 
between East and West — another great national separa- 
tion occurred. In the Eastern Empire the communion 
with Rome was hateful to the two chief authorities. The 
patriarch was ambitious to extend his own absolute juris- 
diction over the whole Empire, the emperor wished to 
increase that power as the instrument of his ownt: out of 
this threefold combination of interests sprang the Byzan- 
tine system. It was foimded on the ecclesiastical as well 
as civil despotism of the emperor, and on the exclusive 
pride of the people in its nation^ty ; that is, on those 
things which are most essentially opposed to the Catholic 
spirit, and to the nature of a universal Church. In con- 
sequence of the schism, the sovere^^ became supreme 
over the canons of the (^urch and the laws of the State ; 
and to this imperial papacy the Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica, in the banning of the fifteenth century, justly 
attributes the ruin and degradation of the Empire. T.ilr» 
the Eastern sdiism, the schism of the West in the four- 
teenth centuty arose from the predominance of tiation al 
interests in the Church : it proceeded firom the endeavour 
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to convert the Holy See into a possession of the Frendi 
people and a subject of the French crown. Again, not 
long after, the Hussite revolution sprang from the union 
of a new doctrine with the old antipathy of the Bohemians 
for the Grermans^ whidh had begun in times when the 
boundaries of Christianity ran between the two nations, 
and which led to a strictly national separation, which 
has not yet exhausted its political effects. Though the 
Reformation had not its or^n in national feelings, yet 
they became a powerful instrument in the hands of 
Luther, and ultimately prevailed over the purely theo- 
logical elements of the movement 

The Lutheran s}^tem was looked on the Germans 
with patriotic pride as the native fruit, and especial 
achievement of the genius of their country, and it was 
adopted out of Germany only by the kindred races of 
Scandinavia. In every other land to which it has been 
transplanted by the migrations of this century, Lutheran- 
ism appears as eradicated ftom its congenial soil, loses 
gradually its distinctive features, and becomes assimilated 
to the more consolatory system of Geneva. Calvinism 
exhibited from the first no traces of the influence of 
national character, and to this it owes its greater ex- 
tension ; whilst in the third form of Protestantism, the 
Anglican Church, nationality is the predominant charac- 
teristic In whatever country and in whatever form 
Protestantism has prevailed, it has always carried out the 
principle of separation and local limitation by seeking 
to subject itself to the civil power, and to confine the 
Church within the jurisdiction of the State. It is 
dependent not so much on national character as on 
political authority, and has grafted itself rather on the 
State *ha.n on die people But the institution which 
Christ founded in order to collect all nations together in 
one fold under one shepherd, while tolerating and respect- 
iitg the natural historical distinctions of nations and of 
States, endeavours to reconcile antagonism, and to smooth 
away barriers between' them, instead of estranging them 
by artificial differences, and erecting new obstacles to 
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their harmony. The Qnirch can neither submit as a 
whole to the influence of a particular people nor impose 
on one the features or the habits of another ; for she is 
exalted in her catholicity above the difierences of race^ 
and above the claims of political power. At once the 
most firm and the most flexible institution in the world, 
^ is all things to all nations — educating each in her 
own spirit, without violence to its nature, and assimilating 
it to hersdf without prejudice to the originality of its 
native character. Whilst she thus transforms them, not 
by reducing them to a uniform typ^ but by raising them 
towards a common elevation, she receives from them 
services in retura Each healthy and vigorous nation 
that is converted is a dynamic as well as a numerical 
increase in the resources of the Churdi, by bringing an 
accession of new and peculiar qualities, as well as of 
quantity and numbers. So far from seeking sameness, or 
flourishing only in one atmosphere she is enriched and 
strengthened by all the varieties of national character and 
intellect In the mission of the Catholic Church, each 
nation has its function, which its own position and nature 
indicate and enable it to fiilfiL Thus the extinct nations 
of antiquity survive in the beneficial action th^ continue 
to exert within her, and she still feels and acknowledges 
the influence of the African or of the Cappadocian mind. 

The condition of this immunity from the predominant 
influence of national and political divisions, and of this 
indifference to the attachment of particular States and 
races, — the security of unity and imiversality, — consists 
in the existence of a single, supreme independent head. 
The primacy is the bulwark, or rather the comer>stone, 
of Catholicism ; without i1^ there would be as many churches 
as there are nations or Statea Not one of those who 
have denounced the Fapaqr as a usurpation has ever 
attempted to show that the condition vdiich its absence 
necessarily involves is theolc^cally desirable^ or that it is 
the will of God. It remains the most radical and con* 
^dious distinction between the Catholic Church and the 
sectSk Those who attempt to do without it are compdUed 
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to ai^e that there is no earthly office divinely appointed 
for the government of the Church, and that nobody has 
received the mission to conduct ecclesiastical affairs, and 
to preserve the divine order in religion. The several 
local churches may have an earthly ruler, but for the 
whole Church of Christ there is no such protection. 
Christ, therefore, is the only head th^ acknowledge^ and 
they must necessarily declare separation, isolation, and 
discord to be a principle and the normal condition of His 
Church. The rejection of the prima<y of St Peter has 
driven men on to a slippery course, where all the steps 
are downwards. The Greeks first proclaimed that th^ 
recognised no Pope, that each patriarch ruled over a 
portion of the Church. The Anglicans rejected both Pope 
and patriarch, and admitted no ecclesiastical order higher 
than the Episcopate; Foreign Protestanism refused to 
tolerate even bishops, or any authority but the parish 
clergy under the supremacy of the ruler of the land. 
Then the sects abolished the local jurisdiction of the 
parish clergy, and retained only prcachcra At length 
the ministry was rejected as an office altogether, and the 
Quakers made each individual his own prophet priest 
and doctor. 

The Papacy, that unique institution, the Crown of 
the Catholic system, exhibits in its history the constant 
working of that law which is at the foundation of the life of 
the Church, the law of continuous organic development 
It shared the vicissitudes of the Church, and had its part 
in everything which influences the course and mode of 
her existence. In early times it grew in silence and 
obscurity, its features were rarely and imperfectly dis- 
tinguishable ; but even then the Popes exerted their 
authority in all directions, and while the wisdom ^th 
which it was exercised was often questioned, the r^ht 
itself was undisputed. So long as the Roman Empire 
upheld in its strong framework and kept t(^;eiher the 
Church, which was confined mostly within its bounds, and 
checked with the stem disdplioe of a uniform law the 
manifestations of national and local divergence, tbd 

y 
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interference of the Holy See was less frequently required, 
and the reins of Church government did not need to be 
tightly diawa When a new order of States emerged 
from the chaos of the great migration, the Papaqr, which 
alone stood erect amid the ruins of the empire, became 
the centre of a new system and the moderator of a new 
code. The long contest with the Germanic empire 
exhausted the political power both of the empire and of 
the Papacy, and the position of the Holy Se^ in the 
midst of a multitude of equal States, became more 
difficult and more unfavourable. The Popes were forced 
to rely on the protection of France^ their supremacy over 
the States was at an end, and the resistance of the nations 
commenced. The schism, the opposition of the general 
Councils, the circumstances which plunged the Holy See 
into the intr^es of Italian politics, and at last the 
Reformation, hastened the decline of that extensive social 
and political power, the echoes and reminiscences of which 
occa^ned disaster and repulse whenever an attempt was 
made to exercise it Ever since the Tridentine age, the 
Popes have confined themselves more and more exclusively 
to the rel^ous domain; and here the Holy See is as 
powerfiil and as free at the present day as at any previous 
period of its history. The perils and the difficulties 
which surround it arise from temporal concerns;'— from the 
state of Italy, and from the possessions of the pontifical 
dominions. 

As the Church advances towards iiilness and maturity 
in her forms, bringing forward her exhanstless resources, 
and calling into existence a wealth of new elements,— 
societies, corporations, and institutions,— so is the need 
more deeply felt for a powerful supreme guide to keep 
them all in health and harmony, to direct thgnn in their 
various spheres; and in their several vnya towards the 
common ends and purposes of all, and thus to provide 
against decay, variance and confusion. Such an office 
the Primacy alone can discharge and the importance of 
^ Papaqr increases as the organisation of the Church 
is more complete; One of its most important but m o st 
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ddicate duties is to act as an independent^ impartial, and 
dispassionate mediator between ^ churches and the 
governments of the different States, and between the 
conflicting claims and contradictoty idios3mcrasies of the 
various nations. Yet, though the Papacy is so obviously 
an essential part of a Church whose mission is to all 
mankind, it is the chosen object of attack both to enemies 
of Catholicism and to discontented Catholics. Serious 
and learned men complain of its tyranny, and say that it 
claims universal dominion, and watches for an opportunity 
of obtfdning it ; and yet, in reality, there is no power on 
earth whose action is restricted hy more sacred and 
irresistible bonds than that of the Holy See. It is only 
by the closest fidelity to the laws and tradition of the 
Church that the Popes are able to secure the obedience 
and the confidence of Catholics. Pius VII., who, by 
sweeping away the ancient church of France, and depriving 
thirty-seven protesting bishops of their sees, committed 
the most arbitraxy act ever done by a Pope, has himself 
described the rules which guided the exercise of his 
authority : — 

The nature and constitution of the Catholic Church impose on 
the Pope^ who is the head of the Church, certain limits which he 
cannot transgress. . . . The Bishops of Rome have never bdieved 
that thejr could tolerate any alteration in those portions^ of the 
disdpline which are directly orduned by Jesus Christ ; or in those 
whi^ by their nature, are connected with dogma, or in those which 
heretics assail in support of thdr innovations. 

The chief points uiged against the ambition of Rome 
are the claim of the deposing Power, according to the theory 
that all kinds of power are united in the Church, and the 
protest {^[ainst the Peace of Westphalia, the basis of 
the public law and political order of modem Europe. It 
is enough to cite one of the many authorities which may 
be cited in refutation of the first objection. Cardinal 
Antonelli, Prefect of Pjopaganda, states in his letter to 
the Irish bishops, 1791, that “the See of Rome has never 
taught that £uth is not to be kept with those of another 
religion, or that an oath sworn to kings who are separated 
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from the Catholic communion may be broken, or that the 
Pope is permitted to touch their temporal rights and 
possessions.” The Bull in which Boniface VIII. set up 
the theory of the supremacy of the spiritual over the 
secular power was retracted soon after his death. 

The protest of Innocent X. against the Peace of 
Westphalia is one of the glories of the Papacy. That 
peace was concluded on an unchristian and tyrannical 
ptindple, introduced hy the Reformation, that the subjects 
may be compelled to follow the religion of the ruler. 
This was very different in principle and in effect from the 
intolerance of the ages of faith, when prince and people 
were members of one religion, and all were agreed that 
no other could be permitted in the State. Every heresy 
that arose in the Middle Ages invdved revolutionary 
consequences, and would inevitably have overthrown State 
and society, as well as Church, wherever it prevailed. 
The Alb^;enses, who provoked the cruel l^slation s^inst 
heretics^ and who were exterminated by fire and sword, 
were the Socialists of those days. They assailed the 
fundamental institutions of society, marriage, family, and 
property, and their triumph would have plunged Europe 
into the barbarism and licence of pagan times. The 
principles of the Waldenses and the Lollards were likewise 
incompatible with European civilisation. In those days 
the law relating to rdigion was the same for all. The 
Pope as well as the king would have lost his crown if he 
had fallen into heresy. During a thousand years, from 
the fall of Rome to the appearance of Luther, no Catholic 
prince ever made an attempt to introduce a new religion 
into his dominions, or to abandon the old. But the 
Reformation taught that this was the supreme duty of 
princes ; whilst Luther declared that in matters of faith 
the individual is above every authority, and that a child 
could understand the Scriptures better than Popes or 
Councils, he taught at the same tim^ with an inconsistency 
which he never attempted to remove that it is the duty 
of the civil power to exterminate popery, to set up the 
Gospel, and to suppress every other religion. 
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The result was a despotism such as the world had 
never seen. It was worse than the Byzantine system ; 
for there no attempt was made to change the &ith of the 
people. The Protestant princes exercised an ecclesiastical 
authority more arbitrary than the Pope had ever possessed ; 
for the papal authority can only be used to maintain 
an existing doctrine, whilst tiieirs was ag^[ressive and 
wholly unlimited. Possessing the power to command, 
and to alter in religion, they naturally acquired by 
degrees a corresponding absolutism in the civil order. 
The consistories, the office by which the sovereign ruled 
the Church, were the commencement of bureaucratic 
centralisation. A great lawyer of those days says, that 
after the treaties of Westphalia had recc^ised the 
territorial supremacy over religion, the business of 
administration in the German States increased tenfold. 
Whilst that S3rstem remained in its int^rity, there could 
be no peacefol neighbourhood between Catholics and 
Protestants. From this point of view, the protest of 
the Pope was entirely justified. So far from having 
been made in the spirit of the mediaeval authority, which 
would have been fatal to the work of the Congress 
it was never used by any Catholic prince to invalidate 
the treaties. Th^ took advantage of the law in their 
own territories to exercise the jus rtformaudL It was 
not possible for them to tolerate a body which still 
refused to tolerate the Catholic rdigion by the side of 
its own, which accordingly eradicated it wherever it had 
the means, and whose theory made the existence of every 
religion depend on the power and the will of the 
sovereign. A system which so resolutely denied that 
two religions could coexist in the same Stated put every 
attempt at mutual toleration out of the question. The 
Reformation was a great movement against the freedom 
of conscience — an eftqrt to subject it to a new authority, 
the arbitrary initiative of a prince who m^iht differ in 
religion from all his subjects. The extermination of 
obstinate Catholics was a matter of course ; Melanchthon 
insisted that the Anabaptists should be put to death. 
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and Beza was of opinion that Anti-Trinitarians ought to 
be executed, even aftw recantation. But no Lutheran 
could complain when the secular arm converted him into 
a Calvinist “Your conscience is in error,” he would 
say, “but under the drcumstances you are not only 
justified, but compelled, on my own principles, to act 
as you da”* 

The resistance of the Catholic Governments to the 
prc^;ress of a rdigion which announced that it would 
destroy them as soon as it had the power, was an 
instinct of self-preservation. No Protestant divine denied 
or disguised the truth that his party sought the destruc- 
tion of Catholicism, and would accomplirii it whenever 
th^ could. The Calvinists, with thdr usual fearless 
consistency, held that as civil and ecclesiastical power 
must be in the same hands, no prince had any right to 
govern who did not bdong to them. Even in the Low 
Countries, where other sects were fi«e, and the notion 
of unity abandoned, the Catholics were oppressed. 

This new and aggressive intolerance infected even 
Catholic countries where there was ndther, as in Spain, 
religious unity to be preserved; nor, as in Austria, a 
menacing danger to be resisted. For in Spain the 
persecution of the Protestants m^ht be defended on 
the mediaeval principle of unity, whilst under Ferdinand 
II. it was provoked in the hereditary dominions by the 
imminent peril which threatened to dethrone the monarch, 
amd to ruin every &ithful Catholic But in France the 
Protestant doctrine that every good subject must follow 
the religion of his king grew out of the intensity of 
personal absolutism. At the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, the official argument was the will of the sovereign 
— an argument which in Germany had re^ed so 

* So latt as X791 Fba VL viota : ** rasoiaten Intnoedit intar homtaaa, qni 
extaa ftanimn F - nolwiftiw aemper ftaernnt, qoales mnt Infidelaa alqoa Jodaal, 
atqne nter illaa aa Bcdiwlaa ^ per anac^tam aaocaBMiitnm 

aa^ecermit Pciati enim ooDattingi ad obedientbun non ddianti 

oontn. vero alter! sunt oogendia" If thecny had| that of the 
IMsstants, been pat In proctloe bj the Gk>vemment, it would have fbroUlhed 
the Protestants with an aigument predselT’ nxnilar to that by which the Catholics 
Justified the severity th^ eiereised towards them. 
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triumphantly that a single town, which had ten times 
dianged masters, changed its religion ten times in a 
century. Bayle justly reproaches the Catholic clergy 
of France with having permitted, and even approved, 
a proceeding so directly contrary to the spirit of their 
rdigion, and to the wishes of the Pope. A convert^ who 
wrote a book to prove that Huguenots were in conscience 
bound to obey the royal edict whidi proscribed their 
worship, met with applause a hundred years later. This 
fault of the French clergy was erqpiated in the blood of 
their successors. 

The excess of evil led to its gradual cure. In 
England Protestantism lost its v^our after the victory 
over the Catholic d3masty ; rdigion faded away, and witb 
it that religious zeal whic^ leads to persecution : when 
the religious antagonism was no longer kept alive by a 
political controversy, the sense of right and the spirit of 
freedom which belongs to the Anglo-Saxon race accom- 
plished the work which indifference had b^^n. In 
Germany the vitality of the Lutheran theolcgy expired 
after it had lasted for about two hundred yeaxs. The 
intdilectual contradictions and the social consequences of 
the system had become intolerable to the German mind. 
Rationalism had begun to prevail, when Frederick II. 
declared that his subjects should work out thdr salvation 
in their own way. That generation of men, who looked 
with contempt on religious zeal, looked witii honor on 
religious persecution. The Catholic Church, which had 
never taught that princes are supreme over the rel^on 
of their subjects, could have no difficulty' in going along 
with public opinion when it disapproved of compulsion 
in matters of conscience. It was natural that in tiie new 
order of things, when Christendom had lost its unity, and 
Protestantism its violence, rixe should revert to the 
position she occupied of old, when she admitted other 
td^ions to equal rights witii herself and when men like 
St Ambrose, St Martin, and St Leo deprecated the use 
of violence ^^nst heretics. Nevertheless, as the preserva- 
tion of morality depends on the preservation of faith, 
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both alike are in the interest and within the competence 
of the State. The Church of her own strength is not 
strong enough to resist the advance of heresy and un- 
belief. Those enemies find an auxiliary in the breast of 
every man whose weakness and whose passions repel him 
from a Church whidh imposes such onerous duties on her 
members. But it is neither possible to define the con- 
ditions without which liberty must be fatal to the State, 
nor the limits beyond which protection and repression 
become tyrannical, and provoke a reaction more terrible 
than the indifference of the civil power. The events of 
the last hundred years have tended in most places to 
mingle Protestants and Catholics t(^;ether, and to break 
down the social and political lines of demarcation between 
them ; and time will show the providential design which 
has brought about this great change. 

These are the subjects treated in the first two 
chapters on “The Churdi and the Nations,” and on the 
Papaiy in connection with the universality of Catholicism, 
as contrasted with the national and political dependence 
of heresy. The two following diapters pursue the toffic 
farther in a general historical retrospect, which incresues 
in interest and importance as it proceeds firom the sodal 
to the religious purpose and influence of the Papacy, and 
from the past to the present time. The third chapter, 
“ The Churches and Civil Liberty,” examines the effects 
of Protestantism on civil society. The fourth, entitled 
“The Churches without a Pope,” considers tte actual 
theological and religious fruits of separation fiom the 
visible Head of the Church. 

The independence of the Church, through that of her 
Supreme Pontiil^ is as nearly connected with political as 
with religious liberty, since the ecclesiastical system which 
rejects the Pope logically leads to arbitrary power. 
Throughout the north of Europe — ^in Sweden and Den- 
mark, in Mecklenburg and Pomerania, in Prussia, Saxony, 
and Brunswick — ^the power which the Reformation gave 
to the State introduced an unmitigated despotism. Every 
security was removed which protected the people against 
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the abuse of the sovereign power, and the lower against 
the oppression of the upper class. The crown becanae, 
sooner or later, despotic ; the peasantry, by a long series 
of enactments, extending to the end of the seventeeth 
century, was reduced to servitude; the population grew 
scanty, and much of the land went out of cultivation. All 
this is related by the Protestant historians and divine^ 
not in the tone of reluctant admission, but with patriotic 
indignation, commensurate with the horrors of the truth. 
In all these countries Lutheran unity subsisted. If 
Calvinism had ever succeeded in obtaining an equal 
predominance in the Netherlands, the power of the House 
of Orange would have become as despotic as that of the 
Danish or the Prussian sovereigns. But its triumph was 
impeded by sects, and by the presence of a large Catholic 
minority, destitute indeed of political rights or rdigious 
freedom, but for that very reason removed from the con- 
flicts of parties and therefore an element of conservatism, 
and a natural ally of those who resisted the amlxtion of 
the Stadtholders. The absence of religious unity baflCied 
their attempts to establish arbitrary power on the victory 
of Calvinism, and upheld, in conjunction with the brilliant 
policy abroad, a portion of the ancient fieedom. In 
Scotland, the other home of pure Calvinism, where 
intolerance and religious tyranny reached a pitch equalled 
only among the Puritans in America, the perpetual 
troubles hindered the settlement of a fixed political 
system, and the restoration of order after the union 
with England stripped the Presbyterian system of its ex- 
clusive supremacy, and opened the way for tolerance and 
freedom. 

Although the political spirit of Anglicanism was as 
despotic as tihat of ev^ other Protestant system, circum- 
stances prevented its full development The Catholic 
Church had bestowed on the English the great elements 
of their political prosperity, — ^the charter of their liberties, 
the fusion of the races, and the abolition of villdnt^— 
that is, personal and general freedom, and national unity. 
Hence the people were so thoroughly impregnated wi& 
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Catholicism that the Reformation was imposed on them 
by foreign troops in spite of an armed resistance; and the 
* imported manufacture of Geneva remained so strange and 
foreign to them, that no English divine of the sixteenth 
century enriched it with a single original idea. The new 
Church, unlike those of the Continent; was the result of 
an endeavour to conciliate the Catholic disposition of the 
people, by preserving as far as possible the externals to 
which th^ were attached ; whilst the queen — ^who was a 
Protestant rather by policy than by conviction— desired 
no greater change than was necessary for her purpose 
But the divines whom she placed at the head of the new 
Church were strict Calvinists, and differed from the 
Puritans only in their submission to the court The 
rapidly declining Catholic party accepted Anglicanism as 
the lesser evil ; while zealous Protestants deemed that the 
outward forms ought to correspond to the inward sub- 
stance and that Calvinistic doctrines required a Calvinistic 
constitution. Until the end of the century there was no 
Anglican theolc^ ; and the attempt to devise a ^tem 
in harmony with the peculiar scheme and design of the 
institution, b^;an with Hooker. The monarch was ab- 
solute master in the Church, which had been established 
as an instrument of royal influence; and the divines 
acknowledged his right by the theory of passive obedience 
The consistent section of the Calvinists was won over, for 
a tim^ ty the share which the gentry obtained in the 
spoils of the Church, and by the welcome concession of 
the penal laws against her, until at last th^ found that 
th^ had in thdir intolerance been forging chains for them- 
selves. One thing alone, which our national jurists had 
recognised in the fifteenth century as the cause and the 
sign of our superiority over foreign States — the exclusion 
of the lioman cod^ and the unbroken preservation of the 
common law — kept Ei^land ftom sinking beneath a 
despotism as oppressive as that of France or Sweden. 

As the Anglican Church under James and Charles was 
the bulwark of arbitrary power, the popular resistance 
tocdc the form of ecclesiastical opposition. The Church 
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continued to be so thoroughly committed to the principle 
of unconditional submission to the power from which it 
derived its existence that James 11. could reckon on tlus 
servile spirit as a means of effecting the subversion of the 
Establishment; and Defoe reproached the bishops with 
having by their flattery led on the king, whom they aban* 
doned in the moment of his need. The Revolution, which 
reduced the ro}ral prerc^tive, removed the oppressiveness 
of the royal supremacy. The Established Church was 
not emancipated from ^ crown, but the Nonconformists 
were emancipated from the tyranny of the Established 
Church. Protestantism, which in the period of its power 
drj^[gcd down by its servility the liberties of the nation, 
did afterwards, in its decay and disoi^;anisation, hy the 
surrender of its dogmatic as well as of its political prin- 
ciple, promote their recovery and development It lost 
its oppressiveness in proportion as it lost its strength, and 
it ceased to be tyrannical when divines had been forced 
to give up its fundamental doctrine, and when its unity 
had been dissolved 1^ the sects. The revival of those 
liberties which, in the Middle Ages, had taken root under 
the influence of the Church, coincided with the pre^^ress 
of the Protestant sects, and with the decay of the penal 
laws. The contrast between the political character of 
those countries in which Protestantism integrally prevsflled, 
and that of those in which it was divided against itsdf, 
and could neither establish its system nor work out its 
consequences, is as strongly marked as the conhast 
between the politics of Catholic times and those which 
were introduced by the Reformatioa The evil which it 
wrought in its strength was turned to good by its decline. 

Such is the sketch of the effects of the Protestant 
apostasy in the political order, considered chiefly in rela^ 
tion to the absence of a supreme ecclesiastical authorify 
independent of political control. It would require far 
more space to exhibit the positive influence of heretical 
principles on the social foundations of political life ; and 
the picture would not be complete without showing the 
contrast exhibited by Catholic States, and tracing their 
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passage from the mediaeval system under the influence of 
the reaction against the Reformation. The third chapter 
covers only a portion of this extensive subject; but 
it shows &e action of the new mode of ecclesiaistical 
government upon the dvil order, and proves that' the 
importance of the Papacy is not confined to its religious 
sphere. It thus prepares the way for the subject discussed 
in the fourth chapter, — the most comprehensive and 
daborate in the book. 

Dr. Ddllinger b^^ his surv^ of the churches that 
have renounced the Pope with those of the Eastern schisoL 
The Patriarch of Constantinople^ whose ecclesiastical 
authority is enormous, and whose opportunities of extort- 
ing money are so great that he is generally deposed at 
the end of two or three years, in order that many may 
succeed eadi other in the enjojmient of such advantages, 
serves not as a protection, but as an instrument for the 
oppression of the Christians. The Greek clergy have 
been the chief means hy which the Turks have kept down 
both the Greek and the Slavonic population, and the 
Slavs aue by degrees throwing ofi* their influence. Sub- 
mission to the civil power is so natural in communities 
separated from the Universal Church, that the Gh«eks 
look up to the Turkish authorities as aurbiters in ecclesias- 
tical matters. When there was a dispute between Greeks 
and Armenums respecting the mixture of water with the 
wine in the chalice, the question was referred for decision 
to the proper quarter, amd the Reis Efiendi decided that, 
wine being condemned by the Koran, water alone might 
be used. Yet to this pusillanimous and degenerate 
Church belong the fiiture of Europeaui Turkey, and the 
inheritance of the sinking power of the Turks. The 
vitali^ of the dominant race is nearly exhausted, and the 
Christians — on whose pillage they live — exceed them, in 
increasing proportions, in numbers, prosperily, intelligence 
and enterprise. 

The Hellenic Church, obqdng the general law of 
schismatical communities, has exchanged the authority 
of the patriarch for that of the crown, exercised throu^ 
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a i^od, whidi is appointed on the Russian model hy 
the Gk>verament The cleigy, disabled for religious 
purposes by the necessity of providing for their families, 
have little education and little influence, and have no 
part in the revival of the Grecian intdlect But the 
people are attached to their ecclesiastical system, not 
for religion’s sake, for infidelity generally accompanies 
education, but as the defence of their nationality. 

In Russia the Catholic Church is considered heretical 
because of her teaching on the procession of the -Holy 
Ghost, and schismatical in consequence of the claims of the 
Pope. In the doctrine of puigatoiy there is no essential 
diflerence; and on this point an understanding could 
easily be arrived at, if none had an interest in widening 
the breach. In the seventeenth century, the Russian 
Church retained so much independence diat the Metro- 
politan of Kiev could hold in check the power of the 
Czar, and the clergy were the mediators between the 
people and the nobles or the crown. This influence was 
swept away by the despotism of Peter the Great ; and 
under Catherine II. the property of the Church was 
annexed to the crown lands, in order, it was said, to 
relieve the clergy of the burden of administration. Yet 
even now the Protestant doctrine that the sovereign is 
supreme in all matters of religion has not penetrated 
among the Russiana But though the Czar does not 
possess this authority over the national Church, of which 
he is a member, the Protestant system has conceded it 
to him in the Baltic provinces. Not only are all children 
of mixed marriages between Protestants and schismatics 
brought up in the religion of the latter, by which the 
gradual decline of Protestanism is provided for, but con- 
versions to Protestanism, even of Jews, Mohammedans, 
and heathens, are forbidden; and, in all questions of 
doctrine or of liturgy, the last app^ is to the emperor. 
The rclif^ous despotism usually associated with the 
Russian monarchy subsists only for the Protestants. 

The Russian Church is dumb ; the congregation does 
not ^ng, the priest does not preach. The people have 
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no prayer-books, and are therefore confined to the 
narrow circle of their own rel^ous ideas. Against the 
cloud of superstition which naturally gathers in a religion 
of ceremonies, destitute of the means of keq>ing alive or 
cultivating the religious sentiments of the people^ there 
is no resource. In spite of the d^^eracy of their 
clergy, which th^ are unable to feel, the Russians cling 
with patriotic affection to their Churdh, and identify its 
progress and prosperity with the increase of thdr empire. 
As it is an exclusively national institution, every war 
may become a war of rdigion, and it is the attachment 
to the Qiurch which creates the longing and the claim 
to possess the dty from which it came. From the Church 
the empire derives its tendenqr to expand, and the 
Czar the hopes of that universal dominion which was 
promised to him by the Ssmod of Moscow in 1619, and 
for whidi a prayer was then appointed. The sdhismatical 
clergy of Eastern Europe are the channel of Russian 
influence^ the pioneers of Russian aggression. The 
political dependence of the Church corresponds to its 
political influence ; subserviency is the condition of the 
power it possesses. The certificate of Easter confession 
and communion is required for every dvil act, and is 
consequently an object of traffic In like manner, the 
confessor is bound to betray to the police all the secrets 
of confession which affect the interest of the Government. 
In this deplorable state of corruption, servitud(^ and 
deay within, and of threatening hostility to Christian 
dvilisation abroad, the Russian Church pays the penalty 
of its B3nzantine descent 

The Established Church and the sects in England 
furnish few opportunities of treating points which would 
be new to our readers. Perhaps the most suggestive 
portion is the description of the effects of Protestantism 
on the character and condition of the people. The 
fonder and oppression of the poor has everywhere 
followed the plunder of the Church, which was the 
gu^rdiM and refuge of the poor. The charily of the 
Cafhd& clergy aimed not merely at relieving, but at 
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preventing poverty. It was their object not only to give 
alms, but to give to the lower orders the means of 
obtaining a livelihood. The Reformation at once checked 
alms-giving ; so that; Selden says, in places where twenty 
pounds a year had been distribute formerly, not a 
handful of meal was given away in his time, for the 
wedded deigy could not afford it The confiscation of 
the lands where thousands had tilled the soil under the 
shadow of the monastery or the Churdi, was followed 
by a new system of cultivation, which deprived the 
peasants of their homes. The sheep, men said, were 
the cause of all the woe ; and whole towns were pulled 
down to make room for them. The prelates of the 
sixteenth century lament the decline of charity since the 
Catholic times; and a divine attributed the growing 
selfishness and harshness to the doctrine of justification 
by faith. The alteration in the condition of the poor 
was followed hy severe enactments against vagrancy; 
and the Protestant legislature after creating a proletariate, 
treated it as a crime: The conversion of Sunday into 
a Jewish Sabbath cut off the holiday amusements and 
soured the dieerfulness of the population. Music; sing- 
ing, and dancir^, the favourite relaxation of a contented 
people, disappeared, and, especially after the war in the 
Low Countries, drunkenness b^;an to prevail among a 
nation which in earlier times had been reckoned the 
most sober of Northern Europa The institution wbidi 
introduced these changes has become a State, not a 
national Church, whose services are more attended hy 
the rich than by the poor. 

After describing the various parties in the Anglican 
system, the decay of its divinity, and the general aversion 
to theological research, Ddllinger concludes that its dis- 
solution is a question of time No State Church can long 
subsist in modem society which professes tire religion of 
the minority. Whilst the want of a definite system of 
doctrine; allowing every clergyman to be the mouthpiece 
not of a church, but of a party, drives an increasing 
portion of the people to join tire sects which have a fixed 
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doctrine and allow less independence tp' their preachers, 
the great danger which menaces the Church comes from 
the State itsd£ The pn^pess of dissent and of democracjr 
in the lq;islature will make the Church more and more 
entirely dependent on the will of the majority, and will 
drive the best men from the communion of a servile 
establishment. The rise and fortunes of Methodism are 
related with peculiar predilection by the author, who 
speaks of John Wesley as the greatest intellect English 
Protestantism has produced, next to Baxter. 

The first characteristic of Scottish Presbyterianism is 
the absence of a theology. The only considerable divines 
that have appeared in Scotland since the Reformation, 
Leighton and Forbe^ were prelates of the Episcopal 
Church. Calvinism was unable to produce a the6l(^cal 
literature in spite of the influence of Englirii writers, of 
the example of Holland, and of the great natural in- 
telligence of the Scots. “Their theology,” says a dis- 
tinguished Lutheran divine, “possesses no iq^m of 
Christian ethics.” This DSllinger attributes to the strict- 
ness with which they have held to the doctrine of impu- 
tation, which is incompatible with any system of moral 
theology. In other countries it was the. same; where 
that doctrine prevailed, there was no ethical S 3 rstem, and 
where ethics were cultivated, the doctrine was abandoned. 
For a century after Luther, no moral theology was 
written in Germany. The first who attempted it^ Calixtus; 
gave up the Lutheran doctrine. The Dutch historians of 
Calvinism in the Netherlands record, in Hke manner, that 
there the dread of a collision with the dogma silenced the 
teaching of ethics both in literature and at the universities. 
Accordingly, all the great Protestant moralists were 
opposed to the Protestant doctrine of justificatioa In 
Scotland the intellectual lethargy of churchmen is not 
confined to the dqrartment of ethics ; and Preslyterianism 
only prolongs its existence by suppressing theo lngtral 
writing, and ly concealing the contradictions which would 
otherwise bring down on the cleigy the contempt of their 
flocks. 
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Whilst Scotland has clung to the original d<^pDaa of 
Calvin, at the price of complete theological stagnation, 
the Dutch Church has lost its primitive orthodoxy in the 
prc^ess of theological learning. Not one of the several 
schools into which the cleigy of the Netherlands are 
divided has remained faithful to the five articles of the 
synod of Dortrecht, which still command so extensive an 
allegiance in Great Britain and America. The con- 
servative party, headed by the statesman and historian, 
Grocn van Prinstercr, who holds fast to the theology 
which is so closely interwoven with the history of his 
country and with the fortunes of the reigning house, and 
who invokes the aid of the secular arm in support of pure 
Calvinism, is not represented at the universities. For all 
the Dutch divines know that the system cannot be revived 
without sacrificing the thcolc^cal activity by which it has 
been extinguished The old confessional writings have 
lost their authority; and the general synod of 1854 
decided that, ** as it is impossible to reconcile all opinions 
and wishes, even in the shortest confession, the Church 
tolerates divergence from the symbolical books.” The 
only unity, says Grocn, consists in this, that all the 
preachers arc paid out of the same fund The bulk of 
tlu: clergy arc Arminians or Socinians. From the 
sircctaclc of the Dutch Church, Dr. Dollingcr comes to 
the following result : first, that without a code of doctrine 
laid down in authoritative confessions of faith, the Church 
cannot endure ; secondly, that the old confessional writ- 
ings cannot be maintained, and arc universally given up ; 
and thirdly, that it is impossible to draw up new ones. 

French Protestantism suficrod less fr6m the Revolution 
than the Catholic Church, and was treated with tender- 
ness, and sometimes with favour. The dissolution of 
Continental lhx)testantism began in France. Before their 
expulsion in 1685, the French divines had cast off the 
yoke of the Dortrecht articles, and in their exile they 
afterwards promoted the decline of Calvinism in the 
Netherlands. The old Calvinistic tradition has never 
been restored, the works of the early writers are fotgotten, 

z 
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no nev theological literature has arisen, and the influence 
of Germany has borne no considerable fruit The 
evangelical party, or Methodists, as they are called, are 
accused by the rest of being the cause of their present 
melancholy state. The rationalism of the indijfirens 
generally prevails among the clergy, either in the shape 
of the naturalism of the eighteenth century (Coquerel), or 
in the more advanced form of modem criticism, as it is 
carried out by the faculty of Strasburg, with the aid of 
German infiddity. Payment by the State and hatred of 
Catholicism are the only common marks of French 
Protestant divines. They have no doctrine, no discipline, 
no S3nnbol, no theol<^. Nobody can define the principle 
or the limits of their community. 

The Calvinism of Switzerland has been ruined in its 
doctrine hy the progress of theolc^, and in its constitu- 
tion by &e pn^^ress of democracy. In Greneva the 
Church of Calvin fdl in the revolutions of 1841 and 
1 846. The s)nnbolical books are abolished ; the doctrine 
is ^ed on the Bible; but the right of free inquiry is 
granted to all; the ruling body consists of laymetu 
"The fidth of our fathers,” sa}rs Merle d'Aubign6, “ counts 
but a small group of adherents amongst us.” In the 
canton of Vaud, where the whole ecclesiastical powM* 
was in the hands of the Government, the yoke of the 
democracy became insupportable and the excellent writer, 
Vinet^ seceded with 180 ministers out of 250. The 
people of Berne are among the most bitter enemies of 
Catholicbm in Europe: Their fanaticism crushed the 
Sonderbund ; but the recoil drove them towards infidelity, 
and hastened the decrease of devotion and of the influence 
of the clergy. None of the German Swiss, and few of 
the French, retain in its purity the S3^tem of Calvin. 
The unbelief of the clergy lays the Church open to the 
attacks of a Csesaro-papistic democracy. A Swiss 
Protestant divine said recently : " Only a Church with a 
Catholic organisation could have maintained itself without 
a most extraordinary descent of the Holy Spirit 
the ' assaults of Rationalism.” " What we wan^” says 
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another, “in order to have a free Church, is pastors and 
flocks ; dogs and wolves there are in plenty.” 

In America it is rare to find people who are openly 
irreligious. Except some of the Germans, all Protestants 
generally admit the truth of Christianity and the authority 
of Scripture. But above half of the American population 
belongs to no particular sect, and performs no religious 
functions This is the result of the voluntary principle 
of the dominion of the sects, and of the absence of an 
established Church, to receive each individual from his 
birth, to adopt him by baptism, and to bring him up in 
the atmosphere of a religious life. The majority of men 
will naturally take refuge in indifference and neutrality 
from the conflict of opinions, and will persuade themselves 
that where there are so many competitors, none can be 
the lawful spouse. Yet there is a blessing on eveiything 
that is Christian, which can never be entirely effaced or 
converted into a curse. Whatever the imperfections of the 
form in which it exists, the errors mixed up with it, or the 
degrading influence of human passion, Christianity never 
ceases to work immeasurable social good. But the great 
theological characteristic of American Protestantism is the 
ab-sence of the notion of the Church. The prevailing 
belief is, that in times past there was always a war of 
opinions and of parties, that there never was one unbroken 
vessel, and that it is necessary, therefore, to put up with 
fragments, one of which is nearly as good as another. 
Sectarianism, it is v^^ely supposed, is the normal 
condition of religion. Now a sect is, by its very nature, 
instinctively adverse to a scientific theology ; it feels that 
it is short-lived, without a history, and unconnected with 
the main stream of ecclesiastical progress and it is 
inspired .with hatred and with contempt for the pas^ for 
its teaching and its writings. Practically, sectaries hold 
that a tradition is the more surely to be rejected the older 
it is, and the more valuable in proportion to. the lateness 
of its ori^n. As a consequence of the want of toots in 
the past, and of the thirst for novelty, the history of those 
sects which are not sunk in lethargy consists in sudden 
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transitions to opposite extremes. In the religious world 
ill weeds grow apace ; and those communities which strike 
root, spring up, and extend most rapidly are the least 
durable and the least respectable. The sects of Europe 
were transplanted into America : but there the impatience 
of authority, which is the basis of social and political life, 
has produced in religion a variety and a multiplicity, of 
which Europe has no experience. 

Whilst these are the fruits of lel^ous liberty and 
ecclesiastical independence among a people generally 
educated, the Danish monarchy exhibits unity of faith 
strictly maintained by keeping the people under the 
absolute control of the upper class, on whose behalf the 
Reformation was introduce^ and in a state of ignorance 
corresponding to their oppression. Care was taken that 
they should not obtain religious instruction, and in the 
b^^ning of the eighteenth century the celebrated Bishop 
Pontoppidan says, “ an almost heathen blindness pervades 
the land.” About the same time the Norwegian prelates 
declared, in a petition to the Bang of Denmark : ” If we 
except a few children of God, there is only this difference 
between us and our heathen ancestors, lhat we bear the 
name of Christians.” The Danish Church has given no 
signs of lif^ and has ^own no desire for independence 
since the Reformation ; and in return for this submissive- 
ness, the Government suppressed every tenden(y towards 
dissent Things were not altered when the tyranny of the 
nobles gave way to the tyranny of the crown ; but when 
the revolution of 1848 Imd given the State a democratic 
basis, its confessional character was abrogated, and whilst 
Lutherairism was declared the national religion, conformity 
was no longer exacted. The king is still the head of the 
Church, and is the only man in Denmark who must be a 
LutheraiL No form of ecclesiastical government suitable 
to the new order of things has yet been devised, and the 
majority prefer to remain in the present provisional stat^ 
subject to the will of a Parliament; not one member of 
which need belong to the Church which it governs. 
Among the clergy, those who are not Rationalists follow 
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the lead of Grundtvig. During many years this able 
man has conducted an incessant resistance against the 
progicss of unbelief and of the German influence and 
against the Lutheran system, the 103^ supremacy, and 
the parochial constitution. Not unlike the Tractarians, 
he desires the liberty of establi^ng a s}rstem which shall 
exclude Lutheranism, Rationalism, and Erastianism ; and 
he has united in his school nearly all who profess positive 
Christianity in Denmark. In Copenhagen, out of 1 50,000 
inhabitants, only 6000 go regularly to churdb. In Altona, 
there is but one church for 45,000 people. In Schleswig 
the churches are few and empty. “ The great evil,” says 
a Schleswig divine, “is not the oppression which falls 
on the German tongue but the irreligion and consequent 
demoralisation which Denmark has imported into 
Schleswig. A moral and religious tone is the exception, 
not the rule, among the Danish deigy.” 

The theological literature of Sweden consists almost 
entirely of translations from the German. The clergy, by 
renouncing study, have escaped Rationalism, and remain 
faithful to the Lutheran system. The king is supreme in 
spirituals, and the Diet discusses and determines religious 
questiona The clergy, as one of the estates, has great 
political influence, but no ecclesiastical independence: No 
other Protestant clergy possesses equal privileges or less 
freedom. It is usual for the minister after the sermon to 
read out a number of trivial local announcements, some- 
times half an hour long; and in a late Assembly the 
majority of the bishops pronounced in favour of retaining 
this custom, as none tot old women and children would 
come to church for the service alone. 

In no other country in Europe is the strict Lutheran 
system preached tot in Sweden. The doctrine is 
preserved, but reli^on is dead, and the Church Is as silent 
and as peaceful as the churchyard. The Church is richly 
endowed ; there are great universities, and Swedes are 
among tto foremost in almost every branch of science^ 
tot no Swedish writer has ever done an}rthing for religious 
thought The example of Denmark and its Rationalist 
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clei^ brought home to them the consequences of 
theological study. In one place the old S3rstem has been 
preserved, like a frail and delicate curiosity, by excluding 
the air of sdmtific inquiry, whilst in the other Lutheranism 
is decomposing under its influence. In Norway, where the 
clergy have no political representation, religious liberty was 
established in 1844. 

Throughout the north of Europe the helpless decline 
of Protestantism is betrayed by the numerical disproportion 
of preachers to the people. Norway, with a population 
of 1,500,000, thinly scattered over a very large territory, 
has 485 parishes, with an average of 3600 souls apiece. 
But the clergy are pluralists, and as many as five parishes 
are olEten united under a single incumbent Holstein has 
only 192 preachers for an almost exclusively Lutheran 
population of 544,000. In Schleswig many parishes have 
been deserted because they were too poor to maintain 
a clerg3rman*s family. Sometimes there are only two 
ministers for 13,000 persons. In the Baltic provinces the 
proportion is one to 4394. In this way the people have 
to bear the burden of a clergy with families to support 

The most brilliant and important part of this chapter 
is devoted to the state of Protestantism in the author’s 
native country. He speaks with the greatest authority 
and eflect when he comes near home, describes the 
opinions of men who have been his rivals in literature, or 
his adversruies in controversy, and touches on discussions 
which his own writings have influenced. There is a 
difference also in the tone. When he speaks of the state 
of other countries, with which he has made himself 
acquainted as a traveller, or through the wiitir^ of 
others, he preserves the calmness and objectivity of a 
historian, and adds few reflections to the simple de- 
scription of frets. But in approaching the scenes and the 
thoughts of his own country, the interests and the most 
immediate occupations of his own life, the frmiliarity of 
long experience gives greater confidence^ warmth, and 
vigour to his touch ; the historian gives way to the divine, 
and the narrative sometimes slides into theolc^. Besides 
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the position of the author, the difference of the subject 
justifies a change in the treatment The examination of 
Protestantism in the rest of the world pointed with 
monotonous uniformity to a ^gle conclusion. Everywhere 
there was the same spectacle and the same alternative : 
cither religion sacrificed to the advancement of learning, 
or learning relinquished for the preservation of religion. 
Everywhere the same antagonism between intellectual 
pre^fress and fidelity to the fundamental doctrines of 
Protestantism : cither religion has become stark and 
sti^ant in States which protect unity by the proscription 
of knowledge, or the progress of thought and inquiry has 
undermined belief in the Protestant system, and driven 
its professors from one untenable position to another, or 
the a.sccndcncy of the sectarian spirit has been equally 
fatal to its dogmatic intq^ty and to its intellectual 
development But in the home of the Reformation a 
league has been concluded in our time between theology 
and religion, and many schools of Protestant divines are 
labouring, with a vast expenditure of ability and learning, 
to devise^ or to restore with the aid of theolc^cal science^ 
a system of t)ositive Christianity. Into this great scene 
of intellectual exertion and doctrinal confusion the 
leading adversary of Protestantism in Germany conducts 
his readers, not without qrmpathy for tlic high aims which 
inspire the movement, but with the almost triumphant 
security which belongs to a Church possessing an acknow* 
lodged authority, a definite organisation, and a system 
brought down by tradition from the apostolic age. 
Passing by the schools of infidelity, which have no bearing 
on the topic of his work, he addresses himself to the 
believing Protestantism of Germany, and considers its 
efforts to obtain a position which may enable it to resist 
unbelief without involving submisrion to the Church. 

The dharacter of Luther separates the German 
Protestants from those of other countriea His was the 
master-spirit, in whom hiS contemporaries bdbdid the 
incarnation of the genius of their nation. In the strong 
lineaments of his dharacter they recc^ised, in heroic 
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proportions, tihe reflection of their own ; and thus his 
name has survived, not merely as that of a great man, the 
mightiest of his age, but as the type of a whole period in 
the histoiy of the German people the centre of a new 
world of ideas, the personification of those religious and 
ethical opinions which the country followed, and whose 
influence even their adversaries could not escape. His 
writings have long ceased to be popular, and are read only 
as monuments of history ; but the memory of his person 
has not yet grown dim. His name is still a power in his 
own country, and ficom its magic the Protestant doctrine 
derives a portion of its life. In other countries men dislike 
to be described 1^ tibe name of the founder of their 
religious system, but in Germany and Sweden there are 
thousands who are proud of the name of Lutheran. 

The results of his system prevail in the more influential 
and intelligent classes, and penetrate the mass of the 
modem literature of Germany. The Reformation had 
introduced the notion that Q^tianity was a failure, and 
had brought far more sufiering than blessings on mankind ; 
and the consequences of that movement were not calculated 
to impress educated men with the belief that things were 
changed for the better, or that the reformers had achieved 
the work in which the Apostles were unsuccessful Thus 
an atmosphere of unbelief and of contempt for every- 
thing Christian gradually aros^ and Paganism appeared 
more cheerful, more human, and more poetical than the 
rq>ulsive Galilean doctrine of holiness and privation. 
This spirit still governs the educated class. Christianity 
is abominated both in life and in literature even under 
the form of believing Protestantism. 

In Germany theological study and the Lutheran system 
subsisted for two centuries together. The controversies 
that arose from time to time devdoped the theory, but 
brought out by d^rees its inward contradictions. The 
-danger of biblical studies -was -wdl understood, and the 
Scriptures were almost universally excluded from the 
uni-versities in the seventeenth century ; but in the middle 
of the e^hteenth Bengel revived the study of the Bibl^ 
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and tile dissolution of the Lutheran doctrine began. The 
rise of historical learning hastened the process. Frederic 
the Great sa}^ of himself, that the notion that the history 
of the Church is a drama, conducted rogues and 
h}^pocrites, at the expense of the deceived masses, was 
the real cause of his contempt for the Christian religion. 
The Lutheran theology taught, that after the Apostolic 
age God withdrew from the Church, and abandoned to 
the devil the office which, according to the Gospel, was 
reserved for the Holy Spirit This diabolical millennium 
lasted till the appearance of Luther. As soon, therefore, 
as the reverence for the symbolical books began to wane, 
the belief in the divine foundation departed with the 
belief in the divine guidance of the Church, and the root 
was judged Toy the stem, the beginning by the continuation. 
As research went on, unfettered now by the authorities 
of the sixteenth century, the clergy became Rationalists, 
and stone after stone of the temple was carried away by 
its own priests. The infidelity which at the same time 
flourished in France^ did not^ on the whole, infect the 
priesthood. But in Germany it was the divines who 
destroyed religion, the pastors who impelled their flocks 
to renounce the Christian faith. 

In 1817 the Prussian Union added a new Church to 
the two original forms of Protestantism. But strict 
Calvinism is nearly extinct in Germany, and the old 
Lutheran Church itself has almost disappeared. It sub- 
sists, not in any definite reality, but only in the aspira- 
tions of certain divines and jurists. The purpose of tiie 
union was to bring together, in religious communion, the 
reigning family of Prussia, whidx had adopted Calvinism 
in 1613, and the vast Lutheran majority among the 
people. It was to be, in the words of tire ^g^ a merely 
ritual union, not an amalgamation of dogmas. In some 
places there was resistance^ whidb was put down by 
militaiy execution. Some thousands emigrated to 
America ; but the public press applauded the measures, 
and there was no general indignation at their severity. 
The Lutherans justly perceived that the union would 
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promote religious indifference; but at the accession of 
the late king there came a change; religious faith was 
once more sought after, believing professors were appointed 
in almost all the German universities, after the example 
of Prussia ; Jena and Giessen alone continued to be seats 
of Rationalism. As soon as theology had b^un to 
recover a more religious and Christian character, two very 
divetgent tendencies manifested themselvea Among the 
disciples of Schleiermacher and of Neander a school of 
unionists arose who attempted a conciliatory intermediate 
theolc^. At the same time a strictly Lutheran theology 
flourished at the universities of Erlangen, Leipzig, 
Rostock, and Dorpat; which sought to revive the doctrine 
of the sixteenth century, clothed in the langu^[e of the 
nineteentL But for men versed in Scripture theology this 
was an impossible enterprise and it was abandon^ by 
the divines to a number of parochial clergymen, who are 
represented in literature by Rudelbach, and who claim to 
be the only surviving Protestants whom Luther would 
acknowledge as his sons and the heirs of his spirit 

The Lutheran divines and scholars formed the new 
Lutheran party,^ whose most illustrious lay champion was 
the celebrated StahL Th^ profess the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification, but reject the notion of the invisible 
Churdi and the universal priestiiood. Holding to the 
divine institution of the offices of the Church, in opposi- 
tion to the view which refers them to the congrq^tion, 
they are led to assume a sacrament of orders and to 
express opinions on ordination, sacrament^ and sacrifice, 
which involve them in the imputation of Pus^dsm, or 
even of Catholicism. As th^ remain for the most part 
in the State Church, there is an open war between their 
confessional spirit and the ^cretism of the union. In 
1857 the Evangelical Alliance met at Berlin in order to 
strei^;then the unionist principles, and to testify against 
these Pharisees. Baptist^ Methodists, and Presb3d;etians 
— sects connected by nothing but a common hatred of 

* The vodn oaotained in CIidc'« lifaraiy of tnuwlattoiw ere chieSy of this 
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Catholicism — ^were greeted hy the union divines as bone 
of their bone^ and welcome allies in the contest with an 
exclusive Lutheranism and with Romfe The confusion in 
the minds of the people was increased by this spectacle. 
The union already implied that the dc^ma of the Lord’s 
Supper, on which Lutherans and Calvinists disagree^ was 
uncertain, and therefore not essential. The alliance of so 
many denominations added baptism to the list of things 
about which nothing is positively known. The author of 
this measure was Bunsen, who was full of the idea of 
uniting all Protestant sects in a union against the Catholic 
Church and catholicising tendencies. 

For the last fifteen years there has been an active 
Station for the improvement of the Church among the 
Protestant divines. The first question that occupies and 
divides them is that of Church government and the royal 
Episcopate, which many deem the chief cause of the 
ecclesiastical decay. The late King of Prussia, a zealous 
and enlightened friend of the Protestant Church, declared 
that “the territorial ^stem and the Episcopal authority 
of the sovereign are of such a nature that either of them 
would alone be enough to kill the Church if the Church 
was mortal,” and that he longed to be able to abdicate 
his rights into the hands of the bishops. In other 
countries, as in Baden, a new system has been devised, 
which transfers politick constitutionalism to the Church, 
and makes it a community, not of those who believe in 
Christy but, in the words of the Government organ, of 
those who believe in a moral order. Hopes were enter- 
tained that the introduction of Synods would be an im- 
provement, and in 1856 and 1857 a bc^nning was made 
at Berlin ; but it was found that the existence of great 
evils and disorders in the Church, whidbi had been a 
secret of the initiated, would be published to the world, 
and that government by majorities the ecclesiastical 
democraqr which was Bunsen's ideal, would soon destroy 
every vest^ of Christianity. 

In thdr doctrinal and theological literatme resides 
at the present day the strength and the renown of the 
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Fratestants; for a scientific Protestant theolc^ exists 
only in Germany. The German Protestant Church is 
emphatically a Church of theologians ; thqr are its only 
authority, and, through the princes, its supreme rulera 
Its founder never really divested himself of the character 
of a professor, and the Church has never emancipated 
itself from the lecture-room: it teaches, and then dis- 
appears. Its h}mins are not real h}mins, but versified 
theoli^cal dissertations, or sermons in rh3mie. Bom of 
the union of princes with professors, it retains the distinct 
likeness of both its parents^ not altc^fether harmoniously 
blended ; and when it is accused of worldliness, of paleness 
of thought; of being a police institution rather than a 
Church, that is no more than to say that the child cannot 
deny its parentage. 

Theol<^ has become believing in Germany, but it is 
very far from being orthodox. No writer is true to the 
literal teaching of the symbolical books, and for a hundred 
years the pure doctrine of the sixteenth century has never 
been hea^ No German divine could submit to the 
authority of the early articles and formulas without 
hypocrisy and violence to his conscience, and yet th^ 
have nothing else to appeal ta That the doctrine of 
justification hy faith only is the principal substance of the 
symbolical writings, the centre of the antagonism r^fainst 
the Catholic Church, all are £^;reed. The neo-Lutherans 
proclaim it “ the essence and treasure of the Reformation,” 
“ the doctrine of which every man must have a dear and 
vivid comprehension who would know an}rthing of 
Christianity,” “the banner which must be unfurled at 
least once in every sermon,” “the permanent death that 
gnaws the bones of Catholics,” “the standard ly which 
the whole of the Gospd must be interpreted, and every 
obscure passage explained,” and yet this artide of a 
standing or fallit^ Church, on the strength of which 
Protestants call themsdves evangelical, is accepted by 
scarcdy one of their more eminent divines, even among 
the Lutherans. The prc^^s of biblical studies is too 
great to admit of a return to the doctrine which has been 
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exploded by the advancement of rdigious learning. Dr. 
Ddllinger gives a list (p. 430) of the names of the leading 
theologians, by ail of whom it has been abandoned. Yet 
it was for the sake of this fundamental and essential 
doctrine that the epistle of St James was pronounced an 
epistle of straw, that the Augsburg Confession declared it 
to have been the belief of St Augustine, and that when 
the author of the Confession had for very shame omitted 
this falsdbood in the .published edition, the passage was 
restored after his death. For its sake Luther deliberatdy 
altered the sense of several passages in the Bible, 
especially in the writings of St Paul To save this 
doctrine^ which was unknown to all Christian antiquity^, 
the breach was made with all ecclesiastical tradition, and 
the authority of the dogmatic testimony of the Church in 
every age was rejected. While the contradiction between 
the Lu^eran doctrine and that of the first centuries was 
disguised before the laity, it was no secret among the 
Reformers. Melanchthon confessed to Brenz that in the 
Augsbuig Confession he had lied. Luther admitted that 
his theory was new, and sought in consequence to destroy 
the authority of the early Fathers and Councils. Calvin 
declared that the system was unknown to tradition. All 
these men and their disciples, and the whole of the 
I.uthcran and Calvinistic theology of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, professed to find their doctrine of 
imputation laid down distinctly in the Bible. The whole 
modem scientific theology of the Protestants rejects both 
the doctrine and the Lutiieran ex^^is of the passages m 
question. But it is the supreme evangelical principle^ that 
the Scripture is perfectly clear and sufficient on all funda* 
mental points Yet the point on which this great 
divergence subsists ia a doctrine which is decisive for the 
existence of the Church, and most important in its 
practical influence on life. The whole edifice of the 
Protestant Church and theology reposes therefore on two 
principles, one material, the <^er fbrmal-~the doctrine 
of imputation, and the sufficiency of the Bible. But the 
material principle is given up by exegesis and by dog- 
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matic theology ; and as to the formal principle, for the 
sufficiency of the Bible, or even for the inspiration of the 
writings of the disdpies of the Apostles^ not the shadow 
of a scriptural ailment can be adduced. The signifi- 
cance of this great fact is bq[inning to make its way. 
"Whilst Rationalism prevailed,” sa}^ a femous Lutheran 
divine, “ we could impute to its action that our churches 
were deserted and empty. But now that Christ crucified 
is everywhere preached, and no serious effect is to be 
observ^, it is necessary to abandon this mistake, and not 
to conc^ from ourselves that preaching is unable to 
revive religious life” 

The rdl^ous indifference of the educated classes is the 
chief security for the existence of the Protestant Church 
If they were to take an interest in matters of worship and 
doctrine and to inform themselves as to the present 
rdation of theological science to the teaching of the 
pulpi^ the day of discovery and exposure would come, 
and confidence in the Church would be at an end. The 
dishonesty of Luther in those very things on which the 
Reformation depended could not be concealed from them. 
In Prussia there was a conscientious clergyman who taught 
his parishioners Greek, and then showed them aU the 
passages, especially in the Epistles of St Paul, which 
were intentionally altered in the translation. But one of 
the Protestant leaders impresses on the clergy the dang^ 
of allowing the people to know that which ought to be 
kept a secret among the learned. At most, he sa}rs, it 
may be necessary to admit ffiat the translation is not 
perspicuous. The danger of this discovery does not, 
however, appear to be immediate for no book is less 
famili ar to the laity than the Bible. " There is scarcely 
one Christian family in a hundred,” says Tholuck, "in 
which the Holy Scriptures are read.” In the midst of 
ttus general downfall of Christianity, in spite of the great 
efforts of Protestants, some take refi^ in the phrase of 
aq invisible Church, some in a Church of the future. 
Whilst there exists a real, living, universal Churdi, with 
a settled tystem and means of salvation, the invisible 
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Church is offered in her stead, wrapped up in the swaddling 
clothes of rhetoric, like the stone whidi Rhea gave her 
husband instead of the child. In a novel of Jean Paul, 
a Swedish detg 3 rman is advised in the middle of winter 
to walk about with a bit of orange-sugar in bis mouth, in 
order to realise with all his senses the sunny climes of 
the South. It requires' as much imagination to realise 
the Church by taking a ** spiritual league” into one’s 
mouth. 

Another acknowledgment, that the Church has become 
estranged from the people, and subsists only as a ruin of 
a past age, is the widely spread hope of a new Pentecost. 
Eminent theologians speak of it as the only conceivable 
salvation, though there is no such promise in Scripture, 
no example in history of a similar desire They rest 
their only hope in a miracle, such as has not happened 
since the Apostles, and thereby confess that, in the normal 
process of religiotu life by which Christ has guided His 
Church till now, their cause is lost A s}miptom of the 
same despair is the rise of diiliastic aspirations, and the 
belief in the approaching end of the world. To this party 
belongs the present minister of public worship and 
education in Berlin. Shortly before his appointment he 
wrote: "Both Church and State must perish in their 
earthly forms, that the kingdom of Christ may be set up 
over all nations, that the bride of the Lamb^ the perfect 
community, the new Jerusalem, may descend from heaven.” 
Not long before this was published another Prussian 
statesman, Bunsen, had warned his Protestant readers to 
turn away from tfolse prophets, who announce the end of 
the world because th^ have come to the end of their 
own wisdom. 

In the midst of this desperate weakness, although 
Catholics and Protestants are so mixed up with each other 
that toleration must soon be universal throughout 
Germany, the thoughts of tire Protestants are yet not 
turned towards the Catholic Church ; they still tiiow a 
bitter animosity against her, and the reproach of Catholic 
tendencies has for twenty years been the strongest 
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aigumeat against every attempt to revive religion and 
worship. The attitude of Protestantism towards Rome, 
says Stahl, is that of the Botghese gladiator. To soften 
this spirit of animosity the only possible resource is to 
make it clear to all Protestants who still hold to 
Christianity, what their own internal condition is, and 
what th^have come to by their rejection of the unity 
and the authority whidi the Catholic Church possesses in 
the Holy See. Having shown the value of the Papacy 

the results which have ensued on its rejection, Ddllinger 
proceeds, with the same truth and impartiality, to trace 
the events which have injured the influence and diminished 
the glory and attractiveness of the Holy See, and have 
converted that which should be the safeguard of its 
spiritual freedom into a calamity and a dishonour in the 
tyes of man kin d. It seems as though he wLtiied to point 
out, as the moral to be leamt from the present condition 
of the rel^^ious world, that there is a coincidence in time 
and in providential purpose between the exhaustion and 
the despair at which enlightened Protestantism has arrived, 
from the fldlure of every attempt to organise a form of 
church government, to save the people from infidelity, and 
to reconcile theological knowledge with their rel^ous 
fruth, — between this and that great drama which, 1^ 
destroying the bonds which linked the Church to an 
untenable system, is preparing the restoration of the Holy 
See to its former independency and to its just influence 
over the minds of men. 

The Popes, after obtaining a virtual independence 
under the Byzantine sceptre, transferred their allegiance 
to the reviv^ empire of the West The line between 
their authority and that of the emperor in Rome was 
never clearly drawru It was a security for the freedom 
and regularity of the election, which was made by the lay 
as wdl as ecclesiastical dignitaries of the dty, that it 
should be subject to the imperial ratification; but the 
remoteness of the emperors, and the inconvenience of 
delay, caused this rule to be often broken. This prosper- 
ous period did not long continue. When the dynasty of 
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Charlemagne came to an end, the Roman deigy had no 
defence against the nobles, and the Romans did all that 
men could do to rain the Papacy. There was little 
remaining of the state which the Popes had formed in 
conjunction with the emperors. In the middle of the 
tenth century the Exarchate and the Pentapolis were in 
the power of Berengarius, and Itome in lire hands of the 
Senator Alberia Alberic^ understanding that a secular 
principality could not last long, obtained the election of 
his son Octavian, who became Pope John XIL Otho the 
Great, who had restored the empire^ and claimed to exercise 
its old prer<^tive^ deposed the new Pope ; and when the 
Romans elected another, sent him also into exile beyond 
the Alps. For a whole century after this time there was 
no trace of freedom of dection. Without the emperor, 
the Popes were in the hands of the Roman fictions, and 
dependence on the emperor was better for the Church 
than dependence on the nobles. The Popes appointed 
under the influence of the prelates, who were the ecclesias- 
tical advisers of the Imperial Government, were preferable 
to the nominees of the Roman chiefs, w^ had no object 
or consideration but their own ambition, and were inclined 
to speculate on the worthlessness of their candidates. 
During the first half of the deventh century they recovered 
their predominance, and the ddiverance of ^ Church 
came once more from Germany. A succession of Grerman 
Popes, named by the emperor, opened the way for fhe 
permanent reform which is associated with the name of 
Gregory VII. Up to this period the security of fhe 
freedom of fhe Holy See was the protection of the 
emperor, and Gregory was the last Pope who asked for 
the imperial confirmation. 

Between the middle of the ninth century and the 
middle of the deventh the greater part of the Roman 
territory had passed into the han^s of laymen. Some por- 
tions wore possessed by the emperor, some by fhe great 
Italian families, and the revenues of the Pope were derived 
from the tribute of his vassals. Sylvester II. complains 
that this was very small, as the possessions of the Church 
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had been given away for very litde. Besides the tribute 
the vassals owed fendal service to the Pope; but the 
government was not in his hands, and the imperial suzer> 
ainty remained. The great families had obtained from 
die Popes of their making such extensive grants that there 
was little remaining, and Otho III. tried to make up for 
it by a new donation. The loss of the patrimonies in 
Southern Italy established a claim on the Norman con- 
querors, and diey became papal vassals for the kingdom 
of Sicily. But throughout the twelfth century the Popes 
had no firm basis of their power in Italy. They were not 
always masters of Rome, and there was not a single pro- 
vincial town they could reckon on. Seven Popes in a 
hundred years sought a refuge in France ; two remained 
at Verona. The donation of Matilda was disputed hy 
the emperors, and brought no material accession of terri- 
tory, until Innocent IIL, with his usual energy, secured to 
die Roman Qiurch the south of Tuscany. He was the 
first Pope who governed a considerable territory, and 
became the real founder of the States of the Church. 
Before him, the Popes had possessions for which they 
claimed tribute and service, but no State that they admin- 
istered. Innocent obtained the submission of Benevento 
and Romagna. He left the towns to govern themselves 
by their own laws, demanding only mOitary aid in case 

need, and a small tribute;, which was not alwa3rs exacted ; 
Viterbo^ for instance, paid nothing until tte fifteenth 
century. 

The contest with Frederic II. stripped the Hdy See 
of most of these acquisitions. In many cases its dvil 
authority was no longer acknowledged ; in many it became 
a mere title of honour, while the real power had passed 
into the hands of the towns or of the nobles, sometimes 
into those of the bishops. Rudolph of Habsburg restored 
all that had been lost, and surrendered the imperial daima, 
But while the Grerman influence was suspended, the influ- 
eoM of France prevailed over the Papacy ; and during the 
exilq at Avignon the Popes were as hdpless as if they 
had' possessed not an acre of their own in Italy. It was 
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during iheir absence that the Italian Republics fell under 
the tyrannies and their dominions were divided among 
a swarm of petty princes. The &mous expedition of 
Cardinal Albomoz put an end to these disorders. He 
recovered the territories of the Church, and became, by 
the iEgidian Constitutions, which survived for ages, 
the l^islator of Romagna. In 1376 eighty towns 
rose up in the space of three days, declared themselves 
free, or recalled the princes whom Albomoz had expelled. 
Before th^ could be reduced, the schism broke out, and 
the Church learnt the consequences of the decline of 
the empire and the disappearance of its advocacy and 
protectorate over the Holy See. Boniface IX. sold 
to the republics and the princes, for a sum of money 
and an annual tributei, the ratification of the rights whi^ 
they had seized. 

The first great epodt in the history of the temporal 
power after the schism is the election of Eugenius IV. He 
swore to observe a statute which had been drawn up in 
conclave, by which all vassals and officers of State were 
to swear all^[iance to the Coll^ of Cardinals in con- 
junction with die Pope. As he also undertook to 
abandon to the cardinals half the revenue, he shared in 
fact his authority with them. This was a new form of 
government, and a great restriction of the papal power ; 
but it did not long endure: 

The centrifugal tendency, which broke up Italy into 
small principalities, had long prevailed, when at last the 
Popes gave way to it The first was Sixtus IV., who 
made one of Us nephews lord of Imola, and another of 
Sinigaglia. Alexan^ VL subdued all the princes in 
the States of the Church except the Duke of Montefeltro, 
and intended to make the whole an hereditary monarchy 
for his son. But Julius II. recovered all these conquests 
for the Church, added new ones -to them, and thus 
became, after Innocent III. and Albomoz, the third 
founder of the Roman Stats. The age which beheld this 
restoration was marked in almost every country by the 
establishment of political unify on Ae ruins of the 
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mediaeval indqwndence, and of monarchical absolutism 
at the expense of mediaeval freedom. Both of thuse 
tendencies asserted themselves in the States of the Church. 
The liberties of the towns were gradually destniycfi. 
This was accomplished by Clement VII. in Ancona, in 
1532; by Paul III. in Pen^a, in 1540. R!»*cnna, 
Faenza, Jesi had, under various pretexts, undcigonc the 
same fate. By the middle of the saxtuenth century all 
resistance was subdued. In oppo^tion, however, to this 
centralising poliqr, the nepotism introducted by Sixtus 
IV. led to dismemberment Paul III. gave J’anna and 
Piacenza to his son Pier Lu^ Famese, and the duchy 
was lost to the Holy See for good. Paul IV. made a 
similar attempt in favour of his nephew CarafTa, but he 
was put to death under Pius IV. ; and this species of 
n^otism, which subsisted at the expense of the papal 
territory, came to an end. Pius V. forbade, under pain 
of excommunication, to invest any one with a p(Mi s< jssw>n 
of the Holy See, and this law was extended even to 
temporary concessiona 

In the eighteenth century a time came when the 
temporal power was a source of weakness, and a weapon 
fay which the courts compelled the Pope to consent to 
: measures he would otherwise never have approved. It 
was. thus that the suppression of the JesiUts was obtained 
fiMim Clement XIV. Under his successors the world had 
an opportunity of coinparing the times when Popes like 
Alexanda HI. or Innocent IV. governed the Church 
from their exile, and now, when men of the greatest piety 
and conscientiousness virtually postponed their duty as 
head of the Church to thdr rights as temporal sovondgiM, 
and, like the senatom of old, awaited the Gauls upmi 
: their throne. There is a lesson not to be forgotten In tlin 
: cont^t betw^ the policy and the fate of the great 
, .^nriiseval pontiffs, who preserved thdr liberty by abandoil« 
tii^g, their dominion^ and that of Pius VI. and Pins VU' 
preferred captivity to flight, ,!■;'* ' 

of Urbto yill. bto^gl^t w 
pf taxes, - 
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impoverishment of the State, and the odious union of 
spiritual with temporal arms, which became a permanent 
calamity’ for the Holy See. This attachment to the 
interest of their &milies threw great discredit on the 
Popes, who were dishonoured Ity the faults, the crimes, 
and the punishment of their relatives. But since the 
death of Alexander VIIL, in 1691, even that later form 
of nepotism which aimed at wealth only, not at political 
power, came to an end, and has never reappeared except 
in the case of the Braschi. The nepotism of the cardinals 
and prelates has survived that of the Popes. If the 
statute of Eugenius IV. had remained in force, the College 
of Cardinals would have formed a wholesome restraint 
in the temporal go'vemment, and the favouritism of the 
papal relations would have been prevented. But the 
Popes acted with the absolute power which was in the 
spirit of the monarchies of that age. When Paul IV. 
announced to the Sacred Coll<^ that he had stripped the 
house of Colonna of its possessions to enrich his nephew, 
and that he was at war with Spain, thqr listened in 
silence, and ha've been passive ever since. No European 
sovereignty enjoyed so arbitrary an authority. Under 
Julius II. the towns retained considerable privileges, and 
looked on their annexation to the Papal State as a 
deliverance from their former oppressors. Machiavelli 
and Guicciardini say that the Popes required neither to 
defend nor to administer their dominions, and that the 
people were content in the enjoyment of tl^r autonomy. 
In the course of the sixteenth century the administration 
was gradually centralised in Rome^ and placed in the 
hands of ecclesiastics. Before 1550 the governors were 
ordinarily la}rmen, but the towrrs themselves preferred to 
be governed tty prelates. By the close of the. century 
the independence of the corporations had disappeared ; 
but the centralisation, though complete, was not vigorous, 
and practically the towns and the barons, though not 
free, were not oppressed. 

The modem tystem of government in the Roman 
States originated with Sixtus V. He introduced stability 
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and r^[ularity in the administration, and checked the 
growth of nepotism, fevoutitism, and arbitrary power, 
by the creation of permanent oongr^fations. In con- 
nection with this measure the prelates became the upper 
class of official persons in the Stat^ and were always 
expected to be men of fortune. A great burden for 
the country was the increase of office^ which were 
created only to be sold. No important duties and no 
fixed salary were attached to them, and the incumbent 
had to rely on fees and extortion. In the year 1470 
there were 650 places of this kind. In e^hty 3^ears they 
had increased to 3500. The theory was, that the mon^ 
raised by the sale of places saved the people from the 
imposition of new taxes. Innocent XIL, in 1693, put an 
end to this traffic ; but it had continued so long that the 
ill-effects survived. 

There was a great contrast between the ecclesiastical 
administration, which exhilnted a d^Tiified stability, resting 
on fixed rules and ancient traditions, and the dvil 
government, which was exposed to continual fluctuation 
by the change of persons^ of measures, and of systems ; 
for few Popes continued the plans of their predecessors. 
The new Pontiff commenced his reign generally with a 
profound sense of the abuses and of the discontent which 
prevailed before his elevation, and naturally sought to 
obtain favour and improvement by opposite measures. 
In the cultivation of the Roman C^pagna, for instance, 
it was observed that each Pope followed a different 
system, so that little was accomplished. The persons 
were almost always changed by the new P(^ so that 
great ofilces rarely remained long in the same htmds. 
The Popes themselves were seldom versed in a&irs of 
Stat^ and therefore required the assistance of statesmen 
of long experience. In the eleventh, twelfth, and Ihirteenth 
centuries, when the election was fiee fixup outdid 
influence men were generally chosen who had Ijeld hpdpr;' 
one or two Popes the highest office of stat^->tGjrt^bryi' 
VIL, Urban II., Gelasios II., Lndus II., Ale^detfTlL,' 
Ghr^joiy yill, Gregory IX., Alexander IV. ip 
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modem times it has been the rale that the Secretaiy of 
State should not be elected, and that the new Pope 
should dismiss the heads of the administration. Cement 
IX. wa.<i the first who gave up this practice^ and retained 
almost all those who had been employed under his 
prcdcces.sor. 

The burdens of the State increased far beyond its 
rasriurccs from the aid which the Popes gave to the 
Catholic Powers, especially in the Turkish wars. At the 
beginning of the seventeenth century the debt amounted 
to 12,343,620 scudi, and the interest absorbed three* 
fourths of the whole income. In 1655 it had risen to 
48,000,000 xudi. llic financial administration was 
secret, free from the control of public accounts, and 
the Tvsnrh'n\ being nccc.ssarily a cardinal, was ir> 
rusixinsiblc. There was no industry in the towns ; they 
remained for the most part small and poor ; almost all 
articles of common use were imported, and the country 
had little to give in exchange. All the interest of the 
public debt went to foreign creditors. As early as 1 595 
the discontent was very great, and so many em^frated, 
in order to escape the heavy burdens, that Cardinal 
Sacchetti .said, in 1664, that the population was reduced 
by one-half. In the year 1740 the president De Brosscs 
found tire Roman Government the most defective but 
the mildest in Europe. Becattini, in his panegyrical 
bie^mphy of Pius VI., declares that it was the worst 
after that of Turkey. There were none of those 
limitations which in other countries restrained the power 
of the monarch, no fundamental laws, no coronation oath, 
no binding decrees of predecessors, no provincial estates, 
no powerful oorporationa But, in reality, this unlimited 
absolutism was softened by custom, and by groat 
indulgence towards individual^ 

When Consalvi adopted the French institutions, he did 
not understand that an absolute government Is intolerable, 
and must sink under the weight of its responsibility, unless 
it recognises tlie restraint of custom and tradition, and of 
subordinate!, but not dependent forcea The unity and 
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unifonnity he introduced were destructive. He restored 
none of the liberties of the towns, and confided 
administration to ecclesiastics superficially acquainted wift 
law, and without knowledge of politics or of public 
economy. In the ecclesiastical States of Germany,^ the 
dvil and rd^us departments were separate ; and it is 
as wroi^ to say that the double position of the head must 
repeat itself tfaroi^hout the administration, as to say that 
a king, because he is the head of the army as well as 
of the civil government, oi^ht to mix the two spheres 
throv^hout the State. It would, in reality, be perfectly 
possible to separate the political and ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

Leo XII. attempted to satisfy the Zelemti, the 
adversaries of Consalvi, hy restoring the old ^tem. He 
abolidied the provincial Councils, revived the Inquisition, 
and subjected official honesty and public moralify to a 
strict espionage. Leo saw the error of Consalvi, but 
mistook the remedy; and his government was the most 
unpopular that had been seen for a century. Where the 
laity are excluded fix>m the higher offices, and the dei^ 
enjoy the monopoly of them, that moral power whidh 
modem bureaucracy derives from the corporate sfdrlt, and 
the feelii^ of honour which it inspires, caimot subsist 
One class becomes demoralised by its piivil^;ed position, 
the other by its limited prospects and insufficient pay. 
Leo tried to control them the emffvgasioHt di 
vigilaHKe, which received and examined all charges 
against official persons; but it was suppressed by his 
successor. 

The famous Memorandum of the Powers, 31st May 
1831, recommended the admission of the laily to all 
secular offices, the restoration of the provincial Councils, 
and the introduction of elective communal Councils with 
the power of local government; and finally, a seourliy 
sgainst the changes incident to an elective sovereignty. 
The historian Coppi, who was diarged to draw up a plan 
of reform in reply to these demands,' relates "'thiat the 
Pope and the majority of the cardituds r^ented every 
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serious change, and were resolved to uphold the old 
principles, and to concede nothing to the lay party, 
“because, if anything was voluntarily conceded, there 
would be no right of recalling it afterwards.” Two things 
in particular it was determined not to grant — elective 
Councils in the towns and provinces, and a lay Council 
of State beside the Sacred Collie; In a general way, 
vague reforms were promised ; but the promise was not 
redeemed. Austria would not tolerate any liberal con- 
ce.S8ions in Italy which were in contradiction with her 
own system and her own interests; thus all Italian 
aspirations for reforms were concentrated in the wish to 
get rid of the foreign yoke, and Austria never succeeded 
in forming a party amongst the Italians favourable to her 
power. Yet Gregory XVI. knew that great changes were 
needed. In 1843 he said : — 

'Fhe dvU adminntiation reqnires a great refimn. I was too old 
when I was decled ; 1 did not expect to live so long, and had not the 
courage to begin the ondertaking. For whoever begins, must ao- 
compUsh it I have now only a few more years to live ; perhaps 
only a few days. After me they will choose a young Pope, whose 
mission it will be to perform the act, without which it is impossible to 
go on. 

The Austrian occupation caused the Roman Govern- 
ment to be identified with the foreign supremacy, and 
transferred to it the hatred of the patriots. The dia- 
aiTection of the subjects of the Pope had deeper motives. 
Except the clergy, that overshadows all, there are no 
distinct orders in the society of the Roman State; no 
country nobility, no wealthy class of peasant proprietors ; 
nothing but the population of the towns, and a degenerate 
class of patricians. These were generally hostile to the 
ecclesiastical system. The offices ate so distributed, that 
the clergy govern, and the laity ate their instruments. 
In the principal departments, no amount of services or 
ability could raise a layman above a certain levd, 
beyond which younger and less competent ecclesiastics 
were promoted over his head. This subordination, 
which led to a n^Uur deiiendenee of the lay officials on 
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the prelates, drove the best men away from the service 
of the States and disposed the rest to long for a govern- 
ment which should throw open to them the higher 
prizes of their career. Even the country people who 
were never tainted with the ideas of the secret societies, 
were not always well affected. 

It is more difScult for a priest than for a la3mian to 
put aside bis private views and feelings in the administra- 
tion of justice He is the servant and herald of grace, 
of forgiveness, of indulgence, and easily forgets that in 
human concerns the law is inexorably that favour to one 
is often injury to many or to aU, and that he has no 
right to place his own will above the law. He is still 
more disqualified for the direction of the policy which, in 
an absolute State and in troubled times, uses its unlimited 
power without reference to Christian ideas, leaves un- 
punished acts which are grievous sins, and punishes 
others which in a religious point of view are innocent 
It is hard for the people to distinguish clearly the 
priestly character from the action of its bearer in the 
administration of police. The same indifference to the 
strict letter of the law, the same confusion between 
breaches of divine and of human ordinances, led to a 
practice of arbitrary imprisonment^ which contrasts pain- 
fully with the natural gentleness of a priestly government 
Hundreds of persons were cast into prison without a 
trial or even an examination ; only on suspicion, and 
kept there more than a year for greater security. 

The immunities of the clergy were as unpopular as 
their power. The laws and decrees of the Pope as a 
temporal soveteiga were not held to be binding on them 
unless it was expressly said, or was clear from the 
context that th<y were g^ven also in his ch aracter of 
Head of die Church. Ecclesiastics were tried before 
their own tribunaly and had the right to be more li^tly 
punished than la}rmen for the same delinquency. Those 
events in the life of Achilli, which came out at his trial, 
had not only brought down on him no seven punish- 
rnent but did not stand in the way of his promotion. 
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With all these privileges, the bulk of the Roman cletgy 
had little to do ; little was expected of them, and their 
instruction was extremely deficient 

At the end of the pontificate of Gk<^;ory XVI. the 
demand for reforms was loud and universal, and men 
b^^n to perceive that the defects of the civil govern- 
ment were undermining the religious attachment of the 
people. The conclave which raised Pius IX. to the 
Papal throne was the shortest that had occurred for near 
three hundred years. The necessity of choosing a 
Pontiff disposed to understand and to satisfy the pressing 
requirements of the time, made it important to hasten 
matters in order to escape the interference of Austria. 
It was expected that Cardinal Gizzi or Cardinal Mastai 
would be elected. The latter had been pointed out by 
Gr^oty XVI. as his fittest successor, and he made Gizzi 
Secretary of State. The first measure of the new reign, 
the amnesty, which, as Mettemich said, threw open the 
doors of the house to the professional robbers, was taken 
not so much as an act of policy, as because the Pope was 
resolved to undo an accumulation of injustice. The 
reforms which followed soon made Pius the most popular 
of Italian princes, and all Catholics rqoiced tl^t the 
reconciliation of the Papacy with modem freedom was 
at length accomplished, and that the shadow which had 
fallen on the priesthood throughout the world was 
removed with the abuses in the Roman Government 
The Constitution was, perhaps, an inevitable though a 
fatal necessity. “The Holy Father must fall,” said his 
minister, “but at least he will fall with honour.” The 
preliminary conditions of constitutional life were wanting 
— ^habits of self-government in the towns and provinces, 
security fix>m the vexations of the police^ separation of 
spiritual and temporal jurisdictioa It could not be but 
that the existence of an elective chamber most give 
to the lay element a preponderance in the State, whilst 
in the administration the contrary position was main- 
tained. There could be no peaceful solution of this 
contradiction, and it is strange that the cardinals, who 
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were unanimously in favour of the statute should not 
have seen that it would lead to the destruction of the 
privileges of the deigy. But in the allocution of 20th 
April 1 849, the Pope declared that he had never intended 
to alter the character of his government ; so that he 
must have thought the old system of administration by 
ecdesiastics compatible with the working of the new 
Constitution. At his return fiom exile all his advisers 
were in &vour of abn^ting all the concessions of the 
first 3rears of his rdgn. Balbo and Rosmini visited him 
at Gaeta, to plead for the Constitution, but they obtained 
nothing. Pius IX. was persuaded that every concession 
would be a weapon in the hands of the Radicals. A lay 
eonsulta gave to the laity a share Of the supreme govern- 
ment ; but the chief offices and the last decision renudned, 
as before in the hands of the prdates. Municipal reforms 
were promised. In general the old defects continued, 
and the old discontent was not conciliated. 

It is manifest that Constitutionalism, as it is ordinarily 
understood, is not a system which can be applied to the 
States of the Church. It could not be tolerated that a 
warlike faction, hy refusing supplies, should compel the 
Pope to go to war with a Christian nation, as th^ sought 
to compel him to declare war against Austria in 1848. 
His sovereignty must be real, not merely nominal It 
makes no difference whether he is in the power of a 
foreign State or of a parliamentary majorily. But real 
sovereignly is compatible with a participation of the 
people in l^slation, the autonomy of corporations, a 
moderate fieedom of the press, and the separation of 
religion and police. 

Recent events would induce oue to suppose that the 
wormous power of the press and of public opinion, which 
it forms and reflects, is not understood in Rome. In 
1856 the Inquisitor at Ancona issued an edict, threaten- 
ing with the heaviest censures all who should omit to 
denounce the religious or ecclesiastical fliults of their 
neighbours, relatives, or superiors ; and in defiance of the 
general indig[nation, and of the despondency of those who^ 
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for the sake of religion, desired reforms in the States 
of the Church, the CivUta Cattolica declared that the 
Inquisitor had done his duty. Such cases as this, and 
those of Achilli and Mortara, weighed more heavily in 
the scale in which the Roman State is weighed than a 
lost battle. Without discussing the cases ftemselves, it. 
is clear what their influence has been on public opinion, 
with which it is more important at the present day to 
treat than with the governments which depend on it 
This branch of diplomacy has been unfortunately 
neglected, and hence the Roman Government cannot tely 
on lay support 

After describing the evils and disorders of the State, 
which the Pope so deeply felt that he put his own exist- 
ence in peril, and inflamed half of Europe with the spirit 
of radical change in the attempt to Vemove them, Dr. 

I )<)Ilinger contrasts, with the gloomy picture of decay and 
failure, the character of the Pontiff who attempted the 
great work of reform. 

Nevertheless, the administration of Pins IX. is wise^ benevolent, 
indulgent, thrifty, attentive to useful institutions and improvements. 
All that proceeds from Pius IX. personally is worthy of a head of 
the Church—elevated, liberal in the best sense of the term. No 
sovereign spends less on his court and his own private wants. If all 
themght and acted as he does, his would be a model State. Both 
the French and the English envoys affirm that the financial adnunis* 
tration hud improved, that the value of the land was increasing, 
agriculture flourishing, and that many symptoms of progress might 
be observed. Whatever can be expected of a monarch full of aflec- 
tion for his people, and seeking his sole recreation in works of 
beneficence, Pius richly performa Pertrmsiit benefadtndo ^ — words 
used of one far greater, — are simply the truth applied to him. In 
him we can clearly perceive how &e Papacy, even as a temporal 
suite, might, so far as the character of the prince is concerned, 
through Judicious elections, be the most admirable of hunuin 
institutiona A man in the prime of life, after an irreproachable 
youth and a conscientious discharge of Episcopal duties, is elevated 
to the highest dignity and to sovereign power. He knows nothing 
of expensive amusements; he has no other passion but that 
doing good, no other amHtion but to be beloved by his subjects. 
Mis day is divided between prayer and the labours of government ; 
his nslaxation is a walk in the garden, a visit to a church, a prison, 
or a cliaritablc institulionu Free from personal desires and from 
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terrestrial bonds, he has no relatives, no favourites to provide for. 
For him the rights and powers of his office exist only for the sake 
of its duties. . . . Grievously outraged, injured, rewarded with 
ingratitude, he has never harboured a thought of revenge, never 
committed an act of severity, but ever forgiven and ever pardoned. 
The cup of sweetness and of bitterness, the cup of human favour 
and of human aversion, he has not only tasted, but emptied to the 
dregs ; he hesird them cry Hosannah ! ’’ and soon after Crucifige ! 
The man of his confidence, the first intellectual power of his nation, 
fell beneath the murderer’s knife ; the bullet of an insurgent struck 
down the friend by his side. And yet no feeling of hatred, no 
breath of anger could ever obscure, even for a moment, the 
spotless mirror of his soul. Untouched by human folly, unmoved 
by human malice, he proceeds with a firm and regular step <»n his 
way, like the stars of heaven. 

Such 1 have seen the action of this Pope in Rome, such it has 
been described to me by all, whether near him or afar ; and if he 
now seems to be appointed to pass through all the ]iainful and 
dtscooruging experience which can befall a monarch, and to continue 
to the end the course of a prolonged imirtyrdom, hv resemldes in 
this, ns in sti many other things, the sixteenth Louis ; or rather ; 
to go up higher, he knows that the disciple Is not above the 
Master, and thru the pastor of a (*hun*h, whose T^ini and Kcnmchtr 
died upon the cross, c.^annot wonder and canrua n*fu!fe that the 
cross should be laid also ujam him (pp. 624- 6:27;, 

It is a common opinion, that the Pc>t)c, its a isovcrciipi, 
is bound by tho common law to the forim and ideaa of 
the Middle Ages ; and that in consequence of the piogress 
of society, of tho difference between the thirteenth century 
and the nineteenth, there is an irreconcilable discord 
between the Papacy and the necessities of civil govern- 
ment All Catholics are bound to oppose this opinion. 
Only that which is of Divine Institution is unchangeable 
through all time. But the sovereignty of the Popes is 
extremely elastic, and has already gone through many 
forms. No contrasst can be stronger Aan that between the 
use which the Popes made of their power in the thirteenth 
or the fifteenth century, and the sy.stcm of ConsulvL 
There is no reason, therefore, to doubt, that it will now, 
after a violent interruption, assume the fonn best adapted 
to the character of the age and the rcciuircments of tbe 
Italian people. There is nothing chimerical in the 
vision of a new order of things, in which the election 
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shall fall on men in tihe prime of their years and tiheir 
strength ; in whidi the people shaU be reconciled to 
their government by free institutions and a share in the 
conduct of their own concerns, and the upper classes 
satisfied by the opening of a suitable career in public 
affairs. Justice publicly and speedily administered would 
obtain the confidence of the people; the public service 
would be sustained by an honourable esprit de corps ; 
the chasm between laity and priesthood would be closed 
by equality in rights and duties; the police would not 
rely on the help of religion, and religion would no longer 
drag itself along on the crutches of the police. The 
int^[rity of the Papal States would be under the joint 
guardianship of the Powers, who have guaranteed even 
the dominions of the Sultan ; and the Pope would have 
no enemies to fear, and his subjects would be delivered 
from the burden of militaiy service and of a military 
budget 

Religious liberty is not, as the enemies of the Holy 
See declare^ and some even of its friends believe^ an 
insurmountable difficulty. Events often cut the knots 
which appear insoluble to theory. Attempts at prosely- 
tising have not hitherto succeeded among the subjects 
of the Pope ; but if it had been otherwise^ would it have 
been passible for the Inquisition to proceed against a 
Protestant? The agitation that must have ensued would 
be a welcome opportunity to put an end to what remains 
of the temporal power. It is true that the advance of 
Protestantism in Italy would raise up a barrier between 
the Pope and his subjects ; but no such danger is to be 
apprehended. At the time when the doctrines of the 
Reformation exercised an almost magical power over 
mankind, they never took root in Italy beyond a few 
men of letters ; and now that their power of attraction 
and expansion has long been exhausted, neither Sardinian 
policy nor English gold will succeed in seducing the 
Italians to them. 

The present position of hdpless and humiliating 
dependence will not loi^ endura The determination 
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of the Piedmontese Government to annex Rome is not 
more certain than the determination of the Emperor 
Napoleon to abrogate the temporal power. Pius IX. 
would enjoy greater security in Turkey than in the 
hands of a State which combines the tyranny of the 
Convention, the impudent sophistry of a government of 
advocates, and the ruthless brutality of military despotism. 
Rather than trust to Piedmont, may Pius IX. remember 
the example of his greatest predecessors, who, relying on 
the spiritual might of the Papacy, sought beyond the 
Alps the freedom which Italy denied to them. The 
Papacy has behdd the rise and the destruction of many 
thrones, and will assuredly outlive the kingdom of Italy, 
and other monarchies brides. It can afford to wait; 
peaietts quia atemus. The Romarts need the Pope more 
than the Pope needs Rome. Above the Catacombs, 
among the Basilica^ beside the Vatican, there is no 
place for a tribune or for a king. We shall .see what 
was seen in the fourteenth century: tmoys will come 
from Rome to entreat the Pope to return to his faithful 
dty. 

Whilst things continue as they are, the emperor can, 
by threatening to withdraw his troops, compel the Pope to 
consent to anything not actually sinful. Such a situation 
is alarming in the highest degree for other countries. But 
for the absolute confidence that all men have in the fidelity 
and conscientiousness of the present Pope, and for the 
providential circumstance that there is no ecclesiastical 
complication which the French Government could use for 
its own ends, it would not be tolerated the rest of 
the Catholic world. Sooner or later these conditions 
of security will disappear, and the interest of the Church 
demands that before that happens, the peril should be 
averted, even a catastrophe. 

The ho.stility of the Italians themselves to the Holy 
See is the tragic symptom of the present malady. In 
other ages, when it was assailed, the Italians were on its 
' sid^ or at least were neutraL Now they require the destruo* 
tlQq ai the temporal |)Owcr, either as a necessary sacrifice 
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for the unify and greatness of their country, or as a just 
consequence of incurable defects. The time will come, 
however, when thfy will be reconciled with the Papacy, and 
with its presence as a Power among them. It was the 
dependence of the Pope on the Austrian arms, and his 
identification in popular opinion with the cause of the 
detested foreigner, that obscured his loify position as the 
moral bulwark and protector of the nation. For 1500 
years the Holy See was the pivot of Italian history, and 
the source of the Italian infiuence in Europe. The nation 
and the See shared the same fortunes, and grew powerful 
or feeble together. It was not until the vices of Alexander 
VI. and his predecessors had destroyed the reverence 
which was the protection of Italy, that she became the 
prey of the invaders. None of the great Italian historians 
has failed to see that thfy would ruin themselves in raising 
their hands against Rome: The old prophecy of tire 
Pe^a Aft^ico, of an Angel Pope, who was to rise up to 
put an end to discard and disorder, and to restore piefy 
and peace and happiness in Italy, was but the significant 
token of the popular belief that the Papacy and the nation 
were bound up together, and that one was the guardian of 
the other. That belief slumber^ now that the idea of 
unity prevails, whilst the Italians are attempting to put 
the roof on a building vdthout walls and without founda- 
tion^ but it will revive again, when centralisation is 
compelled to 3deld to federalism, and the road to the 
practicable has been found in the search after im- 
possibilities. 

The tyrannical character of the Piedmontese Govern- 
ment its contempt for the sanctify of public law, the 
principles on which it treats the cletgy at home^ and the 
manner in whidi it has trampled on the rights of the Pope 
and the interests of religion, the perfidy and despotism it 
exhibits, render it impossible that any securities it may offer 
to the Pope can possess a real value. Moreover, in the 
unsettled state of the kiEgdom, the uncertain succession of 
parties, and the fluctuation of power, whatever guarantee is 
proposed by the ministry, there is nobody to guarantee 
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the guarantor. It is a system without liberty and without 
stability ; and the Pope can never be reconciled to it, or 
become a dwells in the new Italian kingdom. 

If he must dioose between the position of a subject 
and of an exiles he is at home in the whole Catholic world, 
and wherever he goes he will be surrounded by children 
who will greet him as their &ther. It may become an 
inevitable^ but it must always be a heroic resolution. The 
court and the various congr^[ations for the administration 
of the affairs of the Church are too numerous to be easily 
moved. In former times the machinery was more simply 
and the whole body of the pontifical government could 
be lodged in a single French monastery. The absence of 
the Pope from Rome will involve great difficulties and 
anncyance; but it is a lesser evil than a surrender of 
principle^ whidbi cannot be recalled. 

To remove the Holy See to France would, under 
present circumstances, be an open challenge to a schism, 
and would afford to all who wish to curtail the papal 
rights, or to interrupt the communication between the 
Pope and the several churches, the most welcome pretexts, 
and it would put arms in the hands of governments that 
wish to impede the action of his authority within their 
States. 

The conclusion of the book is as follows : — 

If the Court of Rome should rende for a time in Germaajr, the 
Roman prelates will doubtless be agreeably surprised to discover that 
our people is able to remain Catholic and religions without foe 
leading-strings of a police^ and that its religions sentiments are a 
better protection to the Church than the qnscopal eamri, wUch, 
thank God, do not exist They will learn that the Church in 
Germany is able to maintain herself without the Holy Office ; that 
our bishops although, or because^ they use no physical comptdsion, 
are reverenced like princes by the people^ that they are received with 
triumphal arches, that their arrival in a place is a festival for the 
inhalntants. They will see how the Church mth us rests on the 
broad, stro^, and healthy basis of a well-organised system of pastoral 
.adUnirustration and of popular religions instruction. They will 
pltcCiave that we Catholics have maintained for years foe struggle for 
fod ''ifelivetaace of the Church from the bonds of bureaucracy 
sCcaij^tfonnirdly and without reservation ; that we cannot entertain 
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the idea of denying to the Italians what we have claimed for our- 
selves ; and that therefore we are far from thinking that it is any- 
where an advantage to fortify the Church with the authority of the 
police and with the power of the secular arm. Throughout Germany 
we have been taught by experience the truth of Fdnelon’s saying, 
that the spiritual power must be carefully kept separate from the 
civil, because their union is pemidous. They will jSnd, further, that 
the whole of the German dergy is prepared to bless the day when it 
shall learn that the free sovereignty of the Pope is assured, without 
sentence of death being still pronounced by ecclesiastics, without 
priests continuing to discharge the functions of treasury-derks or 
police directors, or to conduct the business of the lottery. And, 
findly, they will convince themselves that all the Catholics of Germany 
will stand up as one man for the independence of the Holy See^ and 
the legitimate rights of the Pope ; but that they are no admirers of 
a form of government of very recent date, which is, in fact, nothing 
else than the product of the mechanical polity of Napoleon combined 
with a clerical administration. And this information will bear good 
fruit when the hour shall strike for the return, and restitudon shall 
be made. . , . 

Meanwhile Pius IX. and the men of his Coundl will << think upon 
the days of old, and have in their minds the eternal years.” They 
will read the future in the earlier history of the Papacy, which has 
already seen many an exile and many a rcstoratioa llie examine 
of the resolute^ courageous Popes of the Middle Ages will light the 
way. It is no question now suffering martyrdom, of clinging to 
the tombs of the Apostles, or of descending into the catacombs ; but 
of (luitting the land of l^ndage, in order to exclaim on a free soil, 
Our bonds are broken, and we are free 1 ” For the rest God wUl 
provide, and the un(.*easing gifts and sympathies of the Catholic 
world. And the panics in Italy, when they have tom and exhausted 
the land which has become a battle-field ; when the sobered and 
saddened people, tired of the rule of lawyers and of soldiers, has 
understood the worth of a moral and spiritual authority, then will be 
the time to think of returning to the Ktemal City. In the interval, 
the things will have disappeared for whoso preservation such pains 
are taken ; and then there will lie better reason than Consalvi had, 
in the preface to the Moiti Preprio^ 6th July x8x6, tosay: Divine 
Providence, which so conducts human affain that out of the greatest 
calamity innumerable benefits proceed, seems to have intended that 
the interruption of the papal government should prepare the way for 
a more peribet form of it” ' 

We have written at a length for which we must apolo- 
gise to our readers ; and yet this is but a meagre sketch 
of the contents of a book which deals with a very lai^c 
proportion of the subjects that occupy the thoughts and 
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move the feelings of religious men. We will attempt to 
sum up in a few words the leading ideas of the author. 
Addressing a mixed audience, he undertakes to controvert 
two different interpretations of the events which are being 
fulfilled in Rom& To the Protestants, who triumph in 
the expected downfall of tlu Papacy, he shows the conse> 
quences of being without it To the Catholics, who see 
in the Roman question a great peril to the Church, he 
explains how the possession of the temporal sovereignly 
had become a greater misfortune than its loss for a time 
would be. From the opposite aspects of the rel^ous 
camps of our age he endeavours to awaken the misgivings 
of one party, and to strengthen the confidence of the 
other. There is an inconsistency between the Protestant 
s}rstem and the prc^^ress of modem learning; there is 
none between the authority of the Holy See and the pro- 
gress of modem society. The events which are tending 
to deprive the Pope of his territory are not to be, therefore, 
deplored, if we consider the preceding causes, because they 
made this catastrophe inevitable ; still less if, looking to 
the future, we consider the state of Protestantism, because 
they remove an obstacle to union which is humanly almost 
insurmountable. In a former work Bollinger 
the moral and intellectual exhaustion of Paganism as the 
prelude to Chtistianily. In like matmer he now confronts 
the dissolution and spiritual decay of Protestantism with 
the Papaqr. But in order to complete the contrast, and 
give force to the vindication, it was requisite that the true 
function and character of the Holy See should not be 
concealed fiom the unpractised vision of strangers by the 
mask of that system of government which has grown up 
around it in modem times. The importance of this 
violent dismption of the two authorities consists in the 
state of religion throughout the world. Its cause lies in 
the defidences of the temporal power; its end in the 
tnission of the spiritual 

The interruption of the temporal sovereignty is the 
oniy way we can discern in which these defidences can 
be remedied and these ends obtained. But this inter- 
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ruption cannot be prolonged. In an age in which the 
State throughout the Continent is absolute^ and tolerates 
no immunities; when corporations have therefore less 
freedom than individuals, and the disposition to restrict 
their action increases in proportion to their power, the 
Pope cannot be independent as a subject He must^ there- 
for^ be a sovereign, the free ruler of an actual territory, 
protected hy international law and a European guarantee. 
The restoration consequently is necessary, though not as 
an immediate consequence of the revolutioa In this 
revolutionary age the protection of tire Catholic Powers is 
required against outward attack. They must also be our 
security that no disaiTection is provoked within ; that 
there shall be no recurrence of the dilemma between the 
right of insurrection against an arbitrary government and 
the duty of obedience to the Pope ; and that civil society 
shall not again be convulsed, nor the pillars of law and 
order throughout Europe shaken, by a revolution against 
the Church, of which, in the present instance, the conser- 
vative powers share the blame, and have already felt the 
consequences. 

In the earnest and impressive language of the con- 
clusion, in which Ddliinger convoys the warnings which 
all Transalpine Catholicism owes to its Head as an Italian 
sovereign, it seems to us that something more definite is 
intended than the expression of the wish, whidi almost 
eveiy Catholic feels, to receive the Pope in his own 
country. The anxiety for his freedom which would be 
felt if he took refuge in France, would be almost equally 
justified by his presence in Austria. A residence in an 
exclusively Catholic country, such as Spain, would be con- 
trary to the whole spirit of this book, and to the moral 
which it inculcatei^ that the great significance of the crisis 
is in the state of German Protestantism. If the poririon 
of the Catholics in Germany would supply useful lessons 
and examples to the Roman eout% it is also from the 
vidnity of the Protestant world that the full benefit can 
best be drawn from its trials, and that the crimes of tlie 
Italians, which have begun as calamities, may be turned 
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to the advantage of the Church. But against such 
counsels there is a powerful influence at work. Napoleon 
has declared his determination to sweep away the temporal 
power. The continuance of the occupation of Rome^ and 
his express prohibition to the Piedmontese government to 
proceed with the annexation during the life of the present 
Pop^ signify that he calculates on greater advantages in 
a conclave than from the patient resolution of Pius IX. 
This policy is supported by the events in Italy in a 
formidable manner. The more the Piedmontese appear 
as enemies and persecutors, the more the emperor will 
appear as the only saviour ; and the dread of a prolonged 
exile in any Catholic country, and of dependence for 
subsistence on the contributions of the fluthful, must 
exhibit in a fascinating light the enjo)mient of the 
splendid hospitality and powerful protection of France. 
On these hopes and fear^ and on the diflSculties which 
are pressing on the cardinals from the loss of their 
revenues^ the emperor speculates^ and persuades himself 
that he will be master of the next election. On the 
immovable constancy of her Supreme Pontiff the Catholic 
Church unconditionally relies; and we are justified in 
believing that, in an almost unparalleled emeigenqr, he 
will not tremble before a resolution of which no Pope has 
given an example since the consolidation of the temporal 
power. 
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BOLLINGER’S HISTORICAL WORK^ 

When first seen, at Wiirzbui^g, in the diaries of Platen 
the poet, Dr. Ddllinger was an eager student of general 
literature, and especially of Schlegel and the romantic 
philosophy. It was an epoch in which the la3rman and 
the dilettante prevailed. In other days a divine had 
half a dozen distinct schools of religious thought before 
him, each able to develop and to satisfy a recqptive mind ; 
but the best traditions of western scholarship had died 
away when the young Franconian obtained a chair in 
the reorganised university of Munich. His own country, 
Bavaria, his time, the third decade of the century, 
furnished no guide, no master, and no model to the 
new professor. Exempt, by date and position, from the 
discipline of a theolcgical party, he so continued, and 
never turned elsewhere for the dependence he escaped 
at home. No German theologian, of his own or other 
churches bent his course ; and he derived nothing from 
the powerful writer then dominant in the North. To a 
friend describing Herder as the one unprofitable classic, 
he replied, “ Did 3rou ever learn anything from Schleier- 
macher?” And if it is doubtful which way this stroke 
was aimed, it is certain that he saw less than others in the 
Berlin teacher. 

Very jroung he knew modem languages well, though 
with a defective ear, and having no local or contemporary 
attachments he devoted himself systematically to the 
study of forei^ divines. The characteristic universality 
of his later years was not the mere result of untiring 

^ liiUorieal Rwhuit 1890. 
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taetgy and an unlimited command of books. His 
international habit sprang from the inadequaqr of the 
national supply, and the search for truth in every century 
naiturally became a lecturer whose function it was to 
unfold from first to last the entire life of the Church, 
whose range extended over all Christian ages, and who felt 
the inferiority of his own. Dhllinger's conception of the 
science which he was appointed to carry forward, in 
conformity with new requirements and new resources, 
differed from the average chiefly by being more thorough 
and comprehensive At two points he was touched by 
currents of the day. Savi^y, the l^al expert of a school 
recruited from both denominations and gravitating to- 
wards Catholicism, had expounded law and society in that 
historic spirit which soon pervaded other science^ and 
restored the significance of national custom and character. 
By his writings Protestant literature overlapped. The 
example of the conspicuous jurist served as a su|^[estion 
for divines to realise the patient process of history j and 
Ddllinger continued to recognise him as a master and 
originator of true scientific methods when his influence on 
jurisprudence was on the wane. On the same track, 
Drty, in 1819, defended the theory of development as 
the vital prerc^tive of Rome over die fixity of other 
churches. Mdhler was the pupil of Drey, and they made 
Tubingen tbe seat of a positive theology, broader and 
more progressive than that of Munich. 

The first eminent thinker whom he saw and heard 
was Baader, the poorest of writers, but the most instruc- 
tive and impressive talker in Grermany, and the one 
man who appears to have influenced the direction 
of lus mind. Bishop Martensen has described his 
amazit^ powers; and DUllinger, who remembered him 
with more scant esteem, bore equal testimony to the 
wealth and worth of his rdigious philosophy. He 
probably owed to him his persistent disparagement of 
and more certainly that familiarity with the 
abstruse literature of m37sticism which made him as dear 
and sure of vision in the twilight of Petrucci and St 
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Martin as in the congenial company of Duperron. 
Baader is remembered by those who abstain from 
sixteen volumes of discordant thought, as the inventor of 
that system of political insurance which became the Holy 
Alliance. That authority is as sacred and sovereignty as 
absolute in the Church as in the State, was an easy and 
obvious inference and it bad been lately drawn with an 
energy and literaiy point to which Baader was a strange, 
by the Count de Maistre, who was moreover a student of 
St Martin. When the ancient mystic welcomed his new 
friend, he was full of the praises of De Maistre. He 
impressed upon his earnest listener the importance of 
the books on the pope and on the Gallican church, 
and assured him that the spirit which animates them 
is the genuine Catholicism. These conversations were 
the origin of Ddllinger’s specific ultramontanism. It 
governed one half of his life, and his interest in De 
Maistre outlasted the assent whidh he once gave to some 
of his opinions. Questions arising from the Savoyard’s 
indictment against Bacon, which he proposed to tlebig, 
formed the connection between the two laboured attacks 
on the founder of English philosophy. 

Much of that whidh at any time was unhistoric or 
presumptive in his mind may be ascribed to this 
influence ; and it di^dded him from Mdhler, who was far 
before him in the fulness of the enjoyment of his powers 
and his fame, whom he survived ^f a century, and 
never ceased to venerate as the finest theolc^cal intel- 
lect he had known. The publication of the Symh^St 
made it difiScult for the author to remain in Wirtemberg ; 
Tubingen, he said, was a place where he could ndther 
live nor die happy; and having made Ddllinger's 
acquaintance^ he conceived an ardent wish to become his 
colleague at Munich. 

Im Verkehre mit Ihaen, and dem Excise in deni Sie leben, 
habe kh midx aufr anmuthigste orheitert, tittlich gestSi^ und 
retigifis getifistet und exmuth^ gefimden; ein Vetm von 
Kinwirkungen anf mlcb wurde mir gewghrt, deren aller ich in 
fksr gleichein Giade bed&tftig war. 
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D5llihger negotiated his appointmenti overcame the 
resisting ministerial medium through the intervention of 
the kii^ and surrendered his own department of Iheology, 
which thqr both regarded as the most powerful agency in 
religious instruction. Mdhler had visited GSttingen and 
Berlin, and tec(^;nised their superiority. A public address 
to Planck, praising the Protestant treatment of history, 
was omitt^ Iqr DdUinger from the edition of Ms 
miscellaneous writings. Thqr differed so widely that one 
of them hesitated to read BossuePs Defauio, and generally 
kept the stronger Galileans out of sights whilst the other 
warmly recommended Richer, and Launoy, and Dupin, 
and cautioned his pupils against Baronins, as a forger and 
a cheat, who dishonestly attributed to the primitive Church 
ideas quite fore^ to its constitution. He found fault 
with his friend for undue favour to the Jesuits, and undue 
severity towards Jansenism. The other advised him to 
read Fdnelon, and succeeded in modifying this opinion. 

Sie wetdoi vielleicht urn so geneigter scId, mix zu vetz^en, 
wenn ich Ihnen melde^ dass ich inzwistdien recht fleissig (he 
Jansenistischea Stratigkeiten, duich Hue fieondliche Zuschrift 
angerq;l^ studirt hab^ und Huro: DaisteUung ohne Zwdftil 
weit n9to stehe als firuher. Selbst die Bulle Uni^;enitns 
erscheint mir in einem weit gunstigeren Licbte als fruher, obschon 
ich die Censur mancher Quesnel’scher SStse immer no(ih nicht 
begtdfen kann. Sie schiieben mir, dass die Fdodbn’sche 
Oxrespondenz einen grossen EMuss auf Ihie Betiachtangsweise 
ausgehbt habe. Andh bei mir ist dieses dec Fall 

But in describing the fiulure of sciholastic Iheology, Ihe 
exi^^feration of De Maistre, the incompetence of the 
Roman censorsMp, the irreligion of Leo X., and 
the strength of Luther's case against the Papacy, the 
sensitive Suabian made a contrast, then, and long after, 
with Ddllinger's disciplined coolness and reserve. 

Dann war wirUich die hestehende Form der Eirdbe im 
hodisten Grade tadelhaf^ und bedutfte der Reinignng. Die 
FSpste waxen Despoten, wilMhtiiche Herisdier gewwden. 
GMxSuche batten sich angeMlnft, die im hSchsten Grade dem 
Glsuben und der christlichea Fromm^keit entgq;en waren. In 
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viden Punkten hatte Luther immer Recht^ venn er von 
MissbtSuchen der Rdmischen Gewalt qnich^ dass dost aUes fed 
seL — ^Tetael vetfithr ohnediess auf die emporendste Weise^ nnd 
iibertiiebk mit einer rdigidsen Rohheit und dnem Stumpfsinn 
ohne Gldchen, das Bedenkliche der Sache auf die fiusserste 

SpitzCi 

The disagreement which made itself felt from time to time 
between the famous colleagues was not removed when 
one of them wished the other to change his confessor 
before his last illness. 

Mohler claimed the supreme chair of ecclesiastical 
histoiy as a matter of course and by right of seniority. 
He apologised for venturing to supersede one who had 
gained distinction in that lecture-room, but he hinted that 
he himself was the least fit of the two for dogmatics. 

Ich habe mich fOr die historischen Fadier entsdiieden. Ifar 
Opfer, wenn Sie Dogmatik lesen, anerkenne idh, aber ich bitte 
das mdnige nicht zu dbersehen. Wddier Entscbluss, idb 
mochte sagen, vdche Unverschamtheit ist e^ nach Bmea und 
bei Ihren Lebzeiten, Kirchengeshhichte in Idundten zu doziren? 

Ddllii^[er took that branch for the tim^ but he never 
afterwards taught theolo^ proper. As MShler, who 
was essentially a theolo^an, deserted divinity to compose 
inferior treatises on the gnostics and the &lse decretals, 
Dollinger, by choice and vocation a diving having 
religion as the purpose of his life, judged that the loftier 
function, the more spiritual service was historical teaching. 
The problem is to know how it came to pass that a man 
who was eminently intelligent and perspicuous in the 
exposition of doctrines, but who^ in narrative, description, 
and knowledge of character, was neither first nor second, 
resolved that his mission was histoiy. 

In early life he had picked up' dbance cities of 
Baronius and Petavius, the pillars of historic tbeolc^ ; 
but the motives of his choice lay deeper. Church histoiy 
had long been the weakest point and the cause of 
weakness among the Catholics, and it was the rising 
strength of the German Protestants. Therefore it was the 
post of danger ; and it gave to a theologian the command 
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of a public of laymen. The restoration of history 
coincided with the euthanasia of metaphyac; when the 
foremost philosophic genius of the time led over to the 
historic treatment both of philosophy and rel^lion, and 
Hamilton, Cousin, Comte, severally converted the science 
into its histoiy. Many men better equipped for specu- 
lation than for erudition went the same way ; the 
^stematic theology was kept up in the universities 
the influence of Rome^ where scholasticism went on 
untouched by the romantic transformation. Writing of 
England, Wiseman said: “There is still a scholastic 
hardness in our controversial theology, an unbendingness 
of outward forms in our explanations of Catholic principles, 
which renders our theologians dry and unattractive to 
the most catholicly inclined portion of our Protestants.” 
The dioice which these }^}Uths mad^ towards 1830, was, 
though th^ did not know i^ tire beginning of a rift that 
widened. 

Ddllinger was more in earnest than others in rq;ard- 
ing Christianity as history, and in pressing the afiinity 
between catholic and historical thought Systems were 
to him nearly as codes to Savigny, when he exhorted his 
contemporaries not to consolidate their law, lest ^th 
their wisdom and knowledge, they should incorporate their 
delusions and their ignorance and usurp for the state 
what belonged to the nation. He would send an inquir- 
ing student to the Historia Congregatimis de AttxUUs and 
the Historia Pelagiana rather than to Molina or Lemos, 
and often gave the advice which, coming from Oriel, dis- 
concerted Morris of Exeter: “I am afiaid you will have 
to read the Jesuit Fetaviua” He dreaded the predomi- 
nance of great names which stop the way, and everything 
that interposes the notions of an qKxh, a region, or a 
sdiool between the Church and the observer. 

To an Innsbruck professor, lamenting that there was 
no philosophy which he could heartily adopt, he replied 
tiiat philosophies do not subsist in order to be adopted. 
A Thomist or a Cartesian seemed to him as a captive or 
a one^umed combatant Prizing metaphysicians for the 
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unstrung pearls which th^ drop b^ond the g<»c1uf>ion of 
^tem, he loved the diyecta membra of Coleridge and 
preferred the Pensieri, and Parerga und Paralipomena to 
the constructed work of Gioberti and Schopenhauer. He 
knew Leibniz chiefly in his letters, and was percq)tibly 
aflected by his law of continuous progression, his general 
optimism, and his eclectic art of extracting from men and 
books only the good that is in them ; but of monadolc^ 
or pre-established harmony there was not a trace. His 
colleague, Schelling, no flnend to the friends of Baader, 
stood aloof. The elder Windisdimann, whom he partic- 
ularly esteemed, and who acted in Grermany as the in- 
terpreter of De Maistre^ had hailed Hegel as a pioneer of 
sound philosophy, with whom he agreed both in thought 
and word. Dbllinger had no such condescension. 
Hegel remained, in his eyes, the strongest of all the 
enemies of religion, the guide of Tubingen in its aberra- 
tions, the reasoner whose abstract dialectics made a 
generation of clever men incapable of facing fects. He 
went on preferring former historians of dog^a, who were 
untainted by the trail of pantheism, Baumgarten-Crusius, 
and even Muenscher, and by no means admitted that 
Baur was deeper than the early Jesuits and Oratorians, or 
gained more than he lost by constriction in the Hegelian 
ooiL He took pleasure in pointing out that the best 
recent book on the penitential ^tem, EUiefoth’s fourth 
volume^ owed its substance to Morinus. The dogmas of 
pantheistic history offended him too much to give them 
deep study, and he was ill prepared with counsel for a 
wanderer lost in the pervading haze. Hegelians said of 
him that he lacked the constructive unity of idea, and 
knew the way from effect to causey but not from cause 
to law. 

His own lectures on the philosophy of religion, which 
have left no deep furrow, have been praised by Ketteler, 
who was not an undisctiminating admirer. He sent on 
one of bis pupils to Rosmini, and set another to b^n 
metaph}rsics with Suarez; and when Lady Ashburton 
consulted him on the subject, he advised her to read 
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Norris and Malebrandie. He encouraged the study of 
remoter luminaries, such as Cusa and Raymundus, whose 
Natural Theology "iaa preferred to ^dait Analogy ; and would 
not have men overlook some who are off the line, like 
PosteL But although he deemed it the mark of inferiority 
to n^lect a grain of the gold of obsolete and eccentric 
writers, he alwa}rs assigned to or^nal speculation a 
subordinate place, as a good servant but a bad master, 
without the certainty and authority of history. What one 
of his English friends writes of a divine they both admired, 
m%ht fitly be applied to him : 

He was a disciple in the school of Bishop Butler, and had 
learned as a first piindide to recognise the limitations of human 
knowledge and the unphilosophi^ folly of trying to round ofi 
into finished and pretentious schemes our fingmentary yet certain 
notices of our own condition and of God’s dealing with it 

He alarmed Archer Gurney by saying that all hope 
of an understanding is at an en^ if logic be applied for fte 
rectification of dc^ma, and to Dr. Plummer, who acknow* 
lodged him as the most capable of modem theologians 
and historians, he spoke of the hopelessness of trying to 
discover the meaning of terms used in definitions. To 
his archbishop he wrote that men may discuss the 
m}rsteties of ^th to the last day without avail; "we 
stand here on the solid ground of history, evideno^ and 
fact” Expressing his innermost thought, that religion 
exists to make men better, and that the ethical quality of 
dogma constitutes its value, he once said : " Tantum valet 
quantum ad corrigendum, putgandum, sanctificandum 
hominem confert” In theology as an intellectual exercise, 
beyond its action on the soul, he felt less interest, and 
those disputes most satisfied him which can be decided 
by appeal to the historiaa 

From his early reputation and his position at the 
outpost, confronting Protestant science, he was expected 
te makeuphis mind over a large area of unsettled thought 
and disputed fact, and to be provided with an opinion — 
a freehold opinion of his own — and a reasoned answer to 
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every difficulty. People had a right to know what he 
knew about the end of the sixteenth chapter of St. Mark, 
and the banning of the eighth chapter of St John, the 
lives of St Patrick and the sources of Erigena, the author 
of the Imitation and of the Twelve Articles, the 
Head and the Casket Letters. The suspense and poise of 
the mind, which is the pride and privil^[e of the un- 
professional scholar, was forbidden him. Students could 
not wait for the master to complete his studies; th^ 
hocked for dry light of knowledge^ for something defined 
and final, to their keen, grav^ unemotional professor, who 
said sometimes more than he could be sure of, but who 
was not likely to abridge thought by oracular responses, 
or to give aphorism for argument He accepted the 
necessity of the situation. A time came when everybody 
was invited, once a week, to put any imaginable question 
from the whole of Church history, and he at once replied. 
If this was a stimulus to exertion during the 3;ears spent 
in mastering and pondering the immense materials, it 
served less to promote originality and care than premature 
certitude and the craving for quick returns. Apart from 
the constant duty of teaching, his knowledge might not 
have been so extensive, but his views would have been 
less decided and therefore less liable to change. 

As an historian, Dbllinger r^arded Christianity as 
a force more than as a doctrine, and displayed it as it 
expanded and became the soul of later history. It was 
the mission and occupation of his life to discover and to 
disclose how this was accomplished, and to understand the 
history of civilised Europe^ religious and pro&ne, mental 
and political, by the aid of sources which, being original 
and authentic, yielded certainty; In his vigorous prim^ 
he thought that it would be within his powers to complete 
the narrative of the conquest of the world hy Christ in a 
single massive work. The separated churches, the centri- 
fugal forces, were to have b^ treated apart, until he 
adopted the ampler title of a history of Christianity. We 
who look back upon all that the combined and divided 
labour of a thousand earnest, gifted, and often instructed 
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men has done and left undone in six^ y«ar% can estim^ 
the scientific level of an t^e where such a dream cc^d be 
dreamed ly such a man, misled neither by imagination 
nor ambition, but knowing his own limitations and the 
immeasurable wodd of books. Experience slowly taught 
him that he who takes all history for his province is not 
the man to write a compendium. 

The four volumes of Church Jffisioty which gave Mm a 
name in literature appeared between 1833 and 1838, and 
stopped short of the Reformatioa In writing mainly for 
the horizon of seminaries, it was dearable to esdiew 
voyages of discovery and the pathless border-land The 
materials were all in prints and were the daily bread of 
scholars. A celebrated Anglican described Dfillinger at 
that time as more intentional than Fleury ; while Catholics 
objected that be was a candid friend; and Lutiberans, 
probing deeper, observed that he resolutely hdd his ground 
wherever he could, and as resolutely abandoned every 
position that he found untenable. He has since said of 
himself that he always spoke sincerely, but that he s^ke 
as an advocate — a sincere advocate who pleaded only for 
a cause which he had convinced Mmself was just The 
cause he pleaded was the divine government the 
Church, the fulfilment of the promise that it would be 
preserved from error, though not firom sin, the uninterrupted 
employment of the powers committed by Christ for the 
salvation of man. By the absence of folse arts he acquired 
that repute for superior integrity which caused a T}rroie$e 
divine to speak of him as the most chivalrous of the 
Catholic celebrities ; and the nuncio who was at Munich 
during the first ten years called him the “ ptofesseur le plus 
6clair^ le plus religieux, en un mot le plus distingui de 
I’universitd.” 

Taking his survqr from the elevation of general history, 
he gives less space to all the early heresies together than 
to the rise of Mohammedanism. His way lies between 
Neander, who cares for no institutions, and Baur, who 
cares far no individuals. He was entirdy exempt from 
that impersonal idealism which Sybel laid down at the 
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foundation of his review, which causes Delbriick to 
complain that Macaulay, who could see facts so well, could 
not see that th^ are revelations, which Baur defines with- 
out disguise in his Dreidnig&eiislekre : " Alle geschicht- 
lichen Personen sind filr uns blosse Namen.” The two 
posthumous works of H^l whidi turned events into 
theories had not then appeared. DSllinger, setting life 
and action above theory, omitted the progress of doctrine; 
He proposed that Mdhler should take that share of their 
common topic, and the plan, entertained at first, was 
interrupted, with much besides, by death. He felt too 
deeply the overwhelming unity of force to }deld to that 
atomic theory which was provoked by the H^^ian excess : 
" L’histoire n’est pas un simple jeu d’abstractions, et les 
hommes y sont plus quc les doctrines. Ce n’est pas une 
certaine thterie sur la justification et la redemption qui 
a fait la Reforme: c’est Luther, c’est Calvin.” But he 
allows a vast scope to the variaUe will and character of 
man. The object of reli^on upon earth is saintliness, and 
its success is shown in holy individuals. He leaves law 
and doctrine moving in their appointed orbits, to hold up 
great men and examples of Christian virtue. 

Ddllinger, who had in youth acted as secretary to 
Hohenlohe, was always reserved in his use of the super- 
natural In the vision of Constantine and the rebuilding 
of the temple, he gives his reader both the natural 
explanation and the miraculous. He thought that the 
witness of the fathers to the continuance of miraculous 
powers could not be resisted without makir^ history 
a priori, but later on, the more he sifted and compared 
authorities, the more severe he became. He deplored the 
uncritical credulity of the author of the Monks of the West; 
and, in examining the Stigmata, he dted the experience 
of a Spanish convent where thty were so common that 
it became a s^ of reprobation to be without them. 
Historians, he said, have to look for natural causes: 
enough will remain for the action of Providence, whem we 
cannot {jenetrate. In his unfinished book on BedesietsHeal 
Prephe^f he enumerates the illusions of mediaeval saints 
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when th^ spoke of the future^ and describes them, as he 
once described Carlyle and Ruskin, as prophets having 
nothing to foretell. At Frankfort, where he spoilt his 
watch hy depositing it in unexpected holy water, and it 
was whispered that he had put it there to mend it, every- 
body knew that there was hardly a Catholic in the Farliar 
ment of whom such a foUe could be told with more 
felicitous unfitness. 

For twenty years of his life at Munich, Gdrres was 
the impressive central figure of a group routed far and 
wid^ the most intellectual force in the Catholic world. 
Seeing things the light of other da}^ Nippold and 
Maurenbrecher describe Ddllinger himsdlf as its most 
enxinent member. There was present gain and future 
peril in living amongst a clever but restricted set, sheltered, 
supported, and lestrained by friends who were united in 
aims and studies^ who cherished their s)rmpathies and their 
enmities in common, and who therefore believed that 
thqr were divided by no deep cleft or ultimate principles 
Ddllinger never ou^ved the glamour of the eloquence 
and ascendancy of Gdrres, and spoke of him long after 
his death as a man of real knowledge and of greater 
religious than political insight Between the imaginative 
rhetorician and the measured, scrutinising scholar, the 
contrast was wide. One of the many pujfils and rare 
disciples of the former complained that his friend supplied 
interminable matter for the sterile and unavailing Mysttk^ 
in order to amuse him with ropes of sand: and the 
severest censure of Ddllit^er’s art as an historian was 
pronounced by Gdrres when he said, “I always see 
analogies, and you alwa)rs see differences." 

At all times, but in his early studies especially, he 
owed much to the Italian^ whose ecclesiastical literature 
was the first that he mastered, and predominates in his* 
Church history. Several of his countrymen, such as 
Savigny and Raumer, had composed history on the 
riioulders of Bolr^ese and Lombard scholars, and som e 
of their most conspicuous successors to the present day 
have lived under heavy oblations to Modena and San 
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Marina During the tranquil century before the Revolu- 
tion, Italians studied the history of their country with 
diligence and success. Even such places as Parma, 
Verona, Brescia, became centres of obscure but faithful 
work. Osimo possessed annals as bulky as Rome. The 
story of the province of Treviso was told in twenty volumes. 
The antiquities of Picenum filled thirty-two folios. The 
best of all this national and municipal patriotism was 
given to the service of religion. Popes and cardinals, 
dioceses and parish churches became the theme of un- 
tiring enthusiasta There too were the stupendous records 
of the religious orders, their bulls and charters, their 
bir^^phy and their bibliography. In this immense 
world of patient, accurate, devoted research, Ddllinger 
laid the deep foundations of his historical knowledge. 
Beginning like everybody with Baronius and Muratori, he 
gave a large portion of ^ life to Noris, and to the solid 
and enlightened scholarship that surrounded Benedict 
XIV., down to the compilers, Borgia, Fantuzzi, Mating 
with whom, in the evil days of r(^[eneration by the 
French, the grand tradition died away. He has put on 
record his judgment that Orsi and Saccarelli were the 
best writers on the general lustory of the Church. After- 
wards, when other layers had b^ superposed, and the 
course he took was his own, he rdded much on the 
canonists, Ballerini and Berardi; and he commended 
Bianchi, De Bennettis, and the author of the anonymous 
Coft/uUtsiof$e, as the strongest Roman antidote to Blondel, 
Buckeridge, and Barrow. Italy possessed the largest 
extant body of Catholic learning; the whole sphere of 
Church government was within its ranges and it enjoyed 
something of the official prerogative. 

Next to the Italians he gave ^rstematic attention to 
the French. The conspicuous Galileans, the Jansenists, 
from whom at last he derived much support; Richer, Van 
Espen, Launoy, whom he regarded as the original of 
Bossuet, Amauld, whom he thought his superior, are 
absent from his pages. He never overcame his distrust of 
Pascal, for his methodical scepticism and his endeavour 
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to dissodate tdigion fix»m learning ; and he rated high 
Danid’s reply to the Pnmndedes. He esteemed still 
more the French Protestants of the seventeenth century, 
who transformed the s}rstem of Geneva and Doth English 
theology did not come much in his way until he had made 
at home with the Italians and the primary French. 
Then it abounded. He gathered it in quantities on two 
joumqrs in 1851 and 1858, and he possessed the English 
divines in perfection, at least down to Whitby, and the 
nonjurora Early acquaintance with Sir Edward Vavasour 
and Lord CliflFord had planted a lasting prejudice in favour 
of the TTngiuh Catholic femilies, which sometimes tinged 
his judgments. The neglected literature of the Catholics 
in England held a place in his scheme of thought, which 
it never obtained in the e}res of any other scholar, native 
or formgn. This was the only considerable school of 
divines who wrote under persecution, and were reduced to 
an attitude of defence. In conflict with the most learned, 
intelligent, and conciliatory of controversialists, they 
developed a remarkable spirit of moderation, discriminating 
inferior elements from the original and genuine growth of 
Catholic roots ; and their several declarations and mani- 
festoes, from the Restoration onwards, were an inex- 
haustible supply for irenics. Therefore they powerful]^ 
attracted one who took the words of St Vincent of Ldrins 
not merely for a flash of illumination, but for a scientific 
formula and guiding principle; Few writers interested him 
more deeply than Stapleton, Davenport, who anticipated 
Number XC^ Irishmen, sudb as Caron and Walshe^ and 
the Scots, Barclay, the adversary and friend of Bellarmitu^ 
Ramsay, the convert and recorder of Ftoelon. It may be 
that, to an intellect trained in the historic process, stabfiity, 
continuity, and growth were terms of more vivid and ekact 
s^ificance than to the doctors of Font-^Mousson and 
Lambspring. But when he came forward amyei in the 
spoils of Italian libraries and German universities, with the 
erudition of centuries and the criticism of to-day, he some* 
times was content to follow where forgotten Benedictines 
or Frandscans had preceded, under the later Stuarts. 
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He sddom quotes contemporaiy Grermans, unless to 
dispute with them, prefers old books to new, and speaks 
of the necessary revision and renovation of history. He 
suspected imported views and foregone conclusions even in 
Neander ; and although he could not say, with Macaulay, 
that Gieseler was a rascal, of whom he had never heard, 
he missed no opportunity of showing his dislike for that 
accomplished artificer in mosaic. Looking at the 
literature before him, at England, with Gibbon for its one 
ecclesiastical historian ; at Germany, with the most profound 
of its divines expecting the Church to mei^e in die State, 
he inferred that its historic and organic unity would only 
be recognised ty Catholic science, while the soundest 
Protestant would understand it least In later years, 
Kliefoth, Ritschl, Gass, perhaps also Domer and Uhlhorn, 
obliged him to modify an opinion which the entire sdbool 
of Schleiermacher, including the illustrious Rothe, served 
only to confirm. Germany, as he found it when he beg^ 
to see the world, little resembled that of his old i^[e^ when 
the work he had pursued for seventy years was carried 
forward, with knowledge and power like his own, by the 
best of his countrymen. The proportion of things was 
dhanged. There was a religious literature to be proud of, 
to rely on : other nations, other epochs, had lost their 
superiority. As his own people advanced, and dominated 
in the branches of learning to which his life was given, in 
everything except literary history and epigraphies, and 
there was no more need to look abroad, Ddllinger’s 
cosmopolitan characteristic diminished, he was more 
absorbed in the national thought and work, and did not 
object to be called the most German of the Germans. 

The idea that religious science is not so much science 
as religion, that it should be treated differently from other 
matters, so that he who treats it may rightly display his 
soul, flourished in his vicinity, inspiring the lives of Saint 
Elisabeth and Joan of Arc, MOhlet's fine lectures on the 
early fathers, and the book which Gratry chose to entitle 
a CafUMM/a/y on St. Matthew. Dbllinger came early 
to the belief that history oi^ht to be impersonal, that the 
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histxtfian does well to keep out of the way, to be humble 
and self-denying, making it a rel^ous duty to prevent 
the intrusion of all that betrays his own position and 
quality, his hopes and wishes. Without aspiring to the 
calm indifference of Ranke, he was consdous that, in early 
life, he had been too positive, and too et^r to persuade. 
The Belgian scholar who, conversing witih him in 1842, 
was reminded of Fdnelon, missed the acuter angles of his 
character. He, who in private intercourse sometimes 
allowed lumself to persist, to contradict, and even to 
baffle a bore by frankly falling asleep, would have declined 
the evocation of Versailles. But in reasonableness, 
moderation, and charity, in general culture of mind and 
the sense of the demands of the progress of civilisation, 
in the ideal church for which he lived, he was more in 
harmony with Fdielon than with msuny others who re- 
sembled Mm in the character of their work. 

He deemed it catholic to take ideas from history, and 
heresy to take them into it When men gave evidence 
for the opposite parly, and against their own, he willingly 
took for impartiilify what he could not always distinguish 
from indifference or subdivision. He felt that sincere 
history was the royal road to religious onion, and he 
speddly cultivated those who saw both sides. He would 
cite with complacency what clever Jesuit^ Ra3maud and 
Faure, said for the Reformation, Mariana and G>rdara 
against thdr society'. When a Rhenish Catholic and a 
Genevese Calvinist drew two portraits of Calvin wMch 
were virtually the same, or when, in Ricker’s revision of 
Bdhmer, the Catholic defended the Emperor Frederic II. 
against the Protestant, he rejoiced as over a si^ of the 
advent of science; As the Middle Ages, rescued from 
polemics by the genial and uncritical S}nnpathy of MUller, 
became an object of popular study, and Royer Collard said 
of Villemain, II a fait, U fait, et U ftra toujours sett 
Grigoin Vtl^ there were Catholics who desired, by a 
prolonged sorites, to derive advantage from the new spirit 
Wiseman consulted Ddllinger for the purpose. "Will 
you be kind enough to write me a list of what you consider 
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the best books for the history of the Refonnatioa; 
Menzel and Buchholz I know; especially any exposing 
the characters of the leading reformers?” In the same 
frame of mind he asked Mm what pope there was whose 
good name had not been vindicated ; and DSllinger’s 
rq>iy, that Boniface VIIL wanted a friend, prompted both 
Wiseman’s article and Tosti's book. 

In politic!^ as in religion, he made the past a law for 
the present, and resisted doctrines which are ready-made, 
and are not derived from experience. Consequently, he 
undervalued work which would never have been done 
from disinterested motives ; and there were three of his 
most eminent contemporaries whom he decidedly under- 
estimated. Having known TMers, and heard Mm speak, 
he felt profoundly the talent of the extraordinary man, 
before Lanfrey or Taine, H&usser and Bemhardi had so 
ruined his credit among Germans that Ddllinger, disgusted 
by his advocacy, whether of the Revolution, of Napoleon, 
or of France, n^lected Ms work. StaM claims to be 
accounted an historian by his incomparably able book on 
the Church government of the Reformation. As a professor 
at Munich, and afterwards as a parliamentary leader at 
Berlin, he was always an avowed partisan. Ddllinger 
depreciated him accordingly, and he had the mortifica- 
tion that certain remarks on the sovereign dialectician of 
European conservatism were on the point of appearing 
when he died. He so far made it good in his preface 
that the thing was foigotten when G^lach came to see 
the assailant of his friend. But once, when I spoke of 
StaM as the greatest man bom of a Jewish mother since 
Titus, he thought me unjust to DisraeE 

Most of all, he misjudged Macaulay, whose Grennan 
admirers are not aiwa3rs in the Mgher ranks of literature, 
and of whom Ranke even said that he could hardly be 
called an historian at all, tried by the stricter test He 
had no doubt seen how his unsuggestive fixity and assurance 
could cramp and dose a mind ; and he felt more bdxolden 
to the rivals who produced d’Adda, Barillon, and Bonnet, 
than to the author of so many pictures and so much 
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bootless decoration. He tendered a course of Bacon’s 
Essays, or of Butler’s and Newman’s Sermons, as a 
preservative against intemperate dogmatism. He de- 
nounced Macaulay’s indifference to the merits of the 
inferior caus^ and desired more generous treatment of the 
Jacobites and the French king. He deemed it hard that 
a science happily delivered from the toils of religious 
passion should be involved in political, and made to pass 
firom the sactisly to the lobby, by the most brilliant 
example in literature. To the objection that one who 
celebrates the victory of parliaments over monarchs, of 
democracy over aristocracy, of liberty over authority, 
declares, not the tenets of a party, but manifest destiny 
and the irrevocable decree he would reply that a narrow 
induction is the bane of philosophy, that the ways of 
Providence are not inscribed on the surfece of things, that 
religion, socialism, militarism, and revolution possibly 
reserve a store of cr^ent surprises for the economist, 
utiUtaiian, and whig. 

In 1865 he was invited to prqare a new edition of 
his Church history. Whilst he was mustering the dose 
ranks of folios which had satisfied a century of historians, 
the world had moved, and there was an increase of raw 
material to be measured by thousands of volumes. The 
archives which had been sealed with seven seals had 
become as necessary to the serious student as his library. 
Every part of his studies had suffered transformation, 
exc^ the fathers, who had largely escaped the cmdble^ 
and the canon law, which had only just been caught by 
the historical current He had b^n when Niebuhr was 
lecturing at Botm and H^[d at Berlin ; before Tischen- 
dorf unfolded his first manuscript ; before Baur discovered 
the Tubingen hypothesis in the congr^tion of Corinth ; 
before Sothe had plarltaed his treatise on the primitive 
church, or Ranke had b^un to pluck the plums for his 
modem popes. Guizot had not founded the &coU des 
Qiftrtes, and the school of method was not ytt opened at 
Berlin. The application of instraments of precision was 
just beginning and what Prynne calls the heroic study of 
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records had scarcelsr molested the ancient rdgn of lives 
and chronicles. None had worked harder at his science 
and at himself than DOllinger ; and the change around 
him was not greater than the change within. In his early 
career as a teadher of religion he had often shrunk from 
books which bore no stamp of orthodoxy. It was long 
before he read Satpi or the Lettns Provinciales, or even 
Rankers Popes, which appeared when he was thirty-five^ 
and which astonished him by the serene ease with which 
a man who knew so much touched on such delicate 
ground. The book which he had written in that state of 
mind, and with that conception of science and religion, 
had only a prehistoric interest for its author. He refused 
to reprint it; and declared that there was hardly a sentence 
fit to stand unchanged. He lamented that be had lost 
ten years of life in getting his bearings, and in learning, 
unaided, the most difficult craft in the world. Those 
years of apprenticeship without a master were the time 
spent on his Kirchengeschiekte. The want of training 
remained He could impart knowledge better than the 
art of learning. Thousands of his pupils have acquired 
connected views of rel%ion passing t^ugh the age^ and 
gathered, if the$^ were inteili^eat, some notion of the 
meaning of history ; but nobody ever learnt from him the 
mechanism whidh it is written. 

Brougham advised the law-student to begin with 
Dante; and a distinguished ph}rsician informs us that 
Gibbon, Ghote, and Mill made him what he is. The men 
to whom DSllinger owed his historic insight and who 
mainly helped to develop and strengthen and direct his 
specid faculty, were not all of his own cast^ or remarkable 
in the common description of literary talent The assist- 
ants were countless, but the masters were few, and he 
looked up with extraordinary gratitude to men like 
Sigonius, Antonius At^^tinus, Blondel, Fetavius, Leibniz, 
Burk^ and Niebuhr, who had opened the passes for him 
as he stn^led and groped in the illimitable forest 

He interrupted his work because he found the materials 
too scanty for the later Middle Ages, and too copious for 
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the Reformation. The defective account of the Albi- 
gensian. theologfy, which he had sent to one of his trans- 
lators, never appeared in Grerman. At Paris he searched 
the library for the missing information, and he asked 
Ress^guier to make inquiry for the records of the In- 
quisition in Languedoc, thus la3dng the foundations of 
that StkiengtschickU which he published fifty years later. 
Munich offered such inesrhaustible supplies for the Re- 
formation that his collections overran all bounds. He 
completed only that part of his plan whidh induded 
Lutheranism and the surteenth century. The third 
volume published in 1848, containing the theology of 
the Reformation, is the most solid of his writings. 
He had miscalculated, not his resources, of which only 
a part had come into action, but the possibilities of con- 
centration and compression. The book was left a 
firagment when he had to abandon his study for the 
Frankfort barricades. 

The pecnliarily of his treatment is that he contracts 
the Reformation into a history of the doctrine of 
justification. He found that this and this alone was the 
essential point in Luther’s mind, that he made it the basis 
of his argument, the motive of liis separation, the root and 
prindple of his religion. He bdieved that Luther was 
right in the cardinal importance he attributed to this 
doctrine in his ^stem, and he in his turn rec<^pnised that 
it was the cause of all that followed, the source of the 
reformer's popularity and success, the sole insurmountable 
obstade to every scheme of restoration. It was also, for 
him, the centre and the basis of his antagonism. That 
was the point that he attacked when he combated 
Protestantisna:, and he held all other elements of conflict 
cheap in comparison, deeming that they are not invariably 
or not incurable, or not supremdy seiioua Apart from 
this, there was much in Protestantism that he admired, 
much in its effects for which he was gratefuL With the 
Lutheran view of imputation, Protestant and Catholic were 
sttyarated by an abysa Without it, there was no lasting 
rnison why they should be separate at all. Against the 
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communities that hold it he stood in order of battle, and 
believed that he could scarcely hit too hard. But he 
distinguished vety broadly the religion of the reformers 
from the rel^on of ProtestantSL Theological science had 
moved away from the symbolical books, the root dc^[ma 
had been repudiated and contested by the most eminent 
Protestants, and it was an English bishop who wrote: 
" Fuit haec doctrina jam a multis annis ipsissimum Refor- 
matae Ecclesiae opprobrium ac dedecus. — Est error non 
levis, error putidissimus.” Since so many of the best 
writers resist or modify that which was the main cause, 
the sole ultimate cause, of disunion, it cannot be Ic^cally 
impossible to discover a reasonable basis for discussion. 
Therefore conciliation was always in his thoughts ; even 
his Reformaium was a treatise on the conditions of reunion. 
He long purposed to continue it, in narrower limits, as a 
history of that central doctrine by which Luther meant 
his church to stand or & 11 , of the reaction against i 1 ^ and 
of its decline. In i 88 l, when Ritschl, the author of the 
chief work upon the subject; spent some days with 
Ddllinger, he found him still full of these ideas, and pos- 
sessing Luther at his fingers’ ends. 

This is the reason why Protestants have found him so 
earnest an opponent and so warm a friend. It was this 
that attracted him towards Anglicans, and made very many 
of them admire a Roman dignitary who knew the Anglo- 
Catholic library better than De Lugo or Ripalda. In the 
same spirit he said to Pusey : *' Tales cum sitis jam nostri 
estis,” always spoke of Newman’s JusHficaHon as the 
greatest masterpiece of theolc^ that England has pro- 
duced in a hundred years, and described Baxter and 
Weslqr as the most eminent of English Protestants — 
meaning Wesley as he was after ist December 1767 , and 
Baxter as the life-long opponent of that theory whidi was 
the source and the soul of the Reformation. Several 
Engli^men who went to consult him — Hope Scott and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce — ^became Catholics. I know not 
whether he urged them. Others there were, whom he did 
not urge, though his influence over them might have been 
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decisive. In a later letter to Pusey he wrote : “ I am 
convinced by reading your Eirtnicon that we are united 
inwardly in our religious convictions, although externally 
we belong to two separated churches.” He followed 
attentively the parallel movements that went on in his 
own country, and welcomed with serious respect the 
overtures which came to him, after 1856, from eminent 
historians. When th^ were old men, he and Ranke, 
whom, in hot youth, ^ere was much to part; lived on 
terms of mutual goodwill DdUinger had pronounced 
the theolc^ of the Deutsche Rrformatim slack and trivial, 
and Ranke at one moment was offended by what he took 
for an attack on the popes, his patrimony. In 1 865, after 
a visit to Munich, he allowed that in religion there was no 
dispute between them, that he had no fault to find with 
the Church as Ddllinger understood it He added that 
one of his colleagues, a divine whose learning filled him 
with unwonted aw^ held the same opinion Ddllinger's 
growing belief that an approximation of part of Germany 
to sentiments of conciliation was only a question of time, 
had much to do with his attitude in Churdi questions after 
the year i860. If history cannot confer faith or virtue 
it can clear away the misconceptions and misunderstand* 
ings that turn men against one another. With the pro- 
gress of incessant study and meditation his judgment on 
many points underwent revision ; but with r^;ard to the 
Reformation the change vras less than he supposed. He 
learnt to think more fiivourably of the religious influence 
of Protestantism, and of its efficacy in the defence of 
Christianity; but he thought as before of the spiritual 
consequences of Lutheranism proper. When people said 
of Luther that he does not come well out of his matri- 
monial advice to certain potentates, to Henry and to 
Philii^ of his exhortations to exterminate the revolted 
peasantry, of his passage from a confessor of toleration to 
a teacher of intolerance; he would not have the most 
powerful conductor of reli^on that Christianity has pn>- 
diitiri in eighteen centuries condemned fi>r two pages in 
a himdited. volumes. But when he had refused the test of 
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the weakest link, judging the man by his totals, he was 
not less severe on his theological ethics. 

MeinerseitB habe idi nodi eine andre schwete Anklage gegen 
ihn zu erheben, nimlidi di^ dass er duich seine fidsche Imputa- 
tionslehie das sittlicib-religiose Bewusstseyn der Menschen auf 
zwei Jahrhundecte hinaus verwiirt nnd comimpirt hat (grd July 
1888). 

The revolution of 1 848, during which he did not hold 
his professorship, brought him forward uncongenially in 
active public life, and gave him the means of telling the 
world his view of the constitution and policy of the Church, 
and the sense and limits of liability in which he gave 
his advocacy. When lecturing on canon law he was 
accustomed to dwell on the strict limit of all ecclesiastical 
authority, admitting none but spiritual powers, and in- 
voking the maxims of pontiffs who professed themselves 
guardians, not mastery of the established l^[islation — 
"Canones ecclesiae solvere non possumus,qui custodes cano- 
num sumus.” Acting on these principles, in the Paulskirche^ 
and at Ratisbon, he vindicated Rome against the rqiroach 
of oppression, argued that society can only gain by the 
emancipation of the Church, as it claims no superiority 
over the State, and that both Galileans and Jesuits are out 
of date. Addressing the bishops of Germany in secret 
session at WUrzburg, he exhorted them to avail themselves 
fully of an order of things which was better than the old, 
and to make no professions of unconditional allegiance. 
He told them that freedom is the breath of the Catholic 
life, that it belot^s to the Church of God by right divine, 
and that whatever they claimed must be claimed for others. 

From these discourses, in which the scholar abandoned 
the details by which science advances for the general 
principles of the popular orator, the deductions of liberalism 
proceed as sorely as the revolution from the title-page of 
Sieyhs. It should seem that the key to his career lies 
there. It was natural to associate him with the men 
whom the early promise of a reforming pope inspired to 
identify the cause of free societies with tiie papacy which 
had Rosmini for an adviser, Ventura for a preacher,. 
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Gioberti for a prophet, and to condude that he thus 
became a trusted representative^ until the revolving years 
found him the diampion of a vanished cause^ and the 
Syllabus exposed the illusion and bore away his ideal 
Harless once said of him that no good could expected 
from a man surrounded by a ring of liberals. When 
Dbllinger made persecution answer both for the dedine 
of Spain and the fall of Poland, he appeared to deliver 
the common creed of Whigs; and he did not protest 
agamst the American who called him the acknowledged 
head of the liberal Catholica His hopefulness in the 
midst of the movement of 1 848, his ready acquiescence 
in the fall of andent powers and institution^ his trust in 
Rom^ and in the abstract rights of Germans, su^[ested 
a reminiscence of the Avenir in 183a 

Lamennais, returning with Montalembert after his 
appeal to Rome, met Lacordaire at Munidi, and during 
a banquet given in their honour he learnt^ privatdy, 
that he was condemned. The three friends spent that 
afternoon in Ddllinger’s company; and it was after he 
had left them that Lamennais produced the encyclical 
and said: JDieu a ^arU. Montalembert soon returned, 
attracted as much by Munich art as ly religion or 
literature. The fame of the Bavarian school of Catholic 
thought spread in France among those who bdonged to 
the wider cirdes of the Avenir ; and priests and laymen 
followed, as to a sdentific shrine In the Mimeires ePtin 
Reya&ste Falloux has preserved, wilh local colour, the 
spirit of that pilgrimage : 

Munich lui iht indiqu£ conune le foyer d’une grande idnovar 
tion leligieuse et artistique. Quels nobles et aidents entretien^ 
quelle passion pour I’E^^ et pour sa cause 1 Rien n'a plus 
ressembl^ aux disoours d’un portique chrdtien que les apologies 
enflsmm fes du vieux Gorres, les savantes deductions de 
ipdllinger, la verve originale de Brentana 

! Bi(^ who was the earliest of the traveller^ describes 
!ild|[l!ii)ger as he found him in 1830 : 

p!^ TUB i^vilhge dont il serait difficile dedterun autre exemple^ 
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il arait la passion des Etudes th^ologiques comma s^il n’arait dtd 
que pteti^ et la passion des Andes littdraiies ai^qndes aux 
anteuis andens A modemes comme sH n’avait Ad que littAAeur ; 
k qnoi n &at ajouter un autre don qn’il y ancait ingratitude k 
ouWa, celui dhine exposition ludde, patiente A presqne afieo- 
tueuse^ comme s'il n^vait accumuld tant de connaissanoA que 
pour avoir le plaisir de les communiquA. 

For forty years he remained in correspondence with 
many of lliese early friends, udio, in the educational 
struggle which ended with the ministry of Falloux in 
1850, revived the leading maxims of the rejected mastA. 
As Lacordaire said, on his deathbed: “La parole del’ Avenir 
avait germd de son tombeau comme une cendre fdoonda” 
DdllingA used to vimt his formA visitors in various parts 
of France, and at Paris he attended the salon of Madame 
Swetchine. One day, at the seminary, he inquired who 
were the most promising students; Dupanloup pointed 
out a youth, who was the hope of the Church, and whose 
name was l^est RenaiL 

Although the men who were drawn to him in this way 
formed the largest and best-defined clustA with which he 
came in contact, there was more private friendship than 
mutual action or consultation between them. The un- 
impassioned German, who had no taste for ideas released 
from controlling &ct, took little pleasure in the impetuous 
declamation of the Breton, and afterwards pronounced 
him inferior to Lcyson. NeithA of the men who were in 
the confidence of both has intimated that he made any 
lasting impression on Lamennais, who took leave of him 
without discussing the action of Rome. DOllingA nevA 
sought to renew acquaintance with Lacordaire; when he 
had become the most important man in the church of 
France. He would have a prejudice to overcome against 
him whom Circourt called the moA ignorant man in the 
Academy, who believed that Erasmus ended his dajrs at 
Rotterdsim, unable to choose between Rome and Wittem- 
beig, and that the Irish obtained through O'Connell the 
r^ht to worship in their own way. He saw more of 
Dupanloup, wititout feeling, as deeply as Renan, the rare 
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charm of the combative prelate To an exacting and 
reflective scholar, to whom even the large volume of heavy 
erudition in which Rosmini defended the Cinque Piaghe 
agfttn ed superficial, there was incoi^pruity in the attention 
paid to one of whom he heard that he prpmoted the 
council, that he took St. Boniface for St Wilfrid, and 
that he gave the memorable advice : Surtout mifiez-vous 
des sources. After a visit from the Bishop of Orleans he 
sat down in dismay to compose the most elementary of 
his books. Seeing the inferiority of Falloux as a historian, 
he never appreciated the strong will and cool brain of the 
statesman who overawed Tocqueville. Eckstein, the 
obscure but thoughtful originator of much liberal feeling 
among his own set, enooun^[ed him in the habit of 
depreciating the attainments of the Frendi clergy, which 
was confirmed by the writings of the most eminent among 
them, Darboy, and lasted until the appearance of Duchesne. 
The politics of Montalembert were so heavily charged 
with conservatism, that in defiance of such advisers as 
Lacordaire, Ravignan, and Dupanloup, he pronounced in 
fevour of the author of the coup (Pitot, saying : “ Je suis 
pour I’autoritd contre la rdvolte ” ; and boasted that^ in 
entering the Academy he had attacked die Revolution, 
not of ’93 but ’89, and that G^dzot, who recdved him, 
had nothing to say in reply. There were many things, 
human and divine, on wldcfo thqr could not feel alike ; 
but as the most urgent, eloquent, and persevering of his 
Catholic friends, gifted with knowledge and experience of 
affeirs, and dwdling in the focus, it may be that on one 
critical occasion, when religion and politics intermingled, 
he influenced the working of Dellinger’s mind. But the 
plausible reading of his life which explains it by his 
connection with such public men as Montalembert, De 
Decker, and Mr. Gladstone is profoundly untrue; and 
those who deem him a liberal in any scientific use of the 
term, miss the keynote of his work. 

Jhe political party question has to be considered here; 
because, in feet, it is decisive. A liberal who thinks his 
though out to the end without flinchix^ is forced to 
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certain conclusions which colour to the root every phase 
and scene of universal history. He believes in upward 
progress, because it is only recent times that have striven 
deliberately, and with a zeal according to knowledge^ for 
the increase and security of freedom. He is not only 
tolerant of error in religion, but is specially indulgent to 
the less dr^rmatic forms of Christianity, to &e sects which 
have restrained the churches. He is austere in judging 
the past, imputing not error and ignorance only, but guilt 
and Clime, to those who, in the dark succession of ages, 
have resisted and retarded the growth of liberty, which he 
identifies with the cause of morality, and the condition of 
the reign of conscience. Dbllinger never subjected his 
mighty vision of the stream of time to correction accord- 
ing to the principles of this unsympathising philosophy, 
never reconstituted the providential economy in s^ree- 
ment with the Whig Thdodicde. He could understand the 
Zoroastiian simplicity of history in black and whiter for 
he wrote: “obgleich man allerdings sagen kann, das 
tiefste Thema der Wellgesdiichte sei der Kampf der 
Knechtschaft oder Gebimdenheit, mit der Freihei^ auf 
dem intellectuell^ religiSsen, politischen und sodalen 
Gebiet” But the scene which lay open before bis mind 
was one of greater complexity, deeper design, and infinite 
intellect He imagined a way to truth through error, and 
outside the Church, not through unbdief and the diminished 
reign of Christ Lacordaire in the cathedral pulpit offering 
his thanks to Voltaire for the good gift of rdigious 
toleration, was a figure alien to his spirit He never sub- 
stituted politics for religion as the test of prc^pess, and 
never admitted that thqr have anything like the dogmatic 
certainty and sovereignty of rdigious, or of physical, 
science. He had all the liberality that consists of common 
senses justice, humanity, enl%htenment the wisdom of 
Canning or Guizot But revolution, as the breach of 
continuity, as the renunciation of history, was odious to 
him, and he not only refused to see method in the madness 
of Marat ot di^ty in the end of Robespierre but believed 
that the best measures of I^eopold, tte most intelligent 
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lefonner in the era of repentant monarchy, were vitiated 
and frustrated by want of adaptation to custom. Common 
party divisions represented nothing scientific to his mind ; 
and he was willing, like De Quincey, to accept them as 
corresponding halves of a necessary whole. He wished 
that he knew half as much as his ndghbour, Mrs, 
Somerville ; but he possessed no natural philosophy, and 
never acquired the emancipating habit which comes from 
a life spent in securing progress by shutting onds ^es to 
the past "Alle Wissenschaft steht und ruht auf ihrer 
historischen Entwicklung, sie lebt von ihrer traditiondlen 
Vergangenhdl^ wie der Baum von seiner WurzeL” 

He was moved, not ty the gleam of reform after the 
conclave of Pius IX,, but Pius VII, The impression 
made upon bim by the cb^cter of that pope, and his 
resistance to Napoleon, had much to do with his 
resolution to become a pri^t He took orders in the 
Church in the days of revival, as it issued from oppression 
and the eclipse of hierardiy ; and he entered its service in 
the spirit of Sailer, Chevems, and Doyle. The mark of 
that time never left hirtL When Newman asked him 
what he would say of the Pope’s journey to Paris, for the 
coronation of the emperor, he hardly recognised the point 
of the question. He opposed, in 1853, the renewal of 
that precedent; but to tire end he never felt what people 
mean when th^ remark on the proximity of Notre-Dame 
to Vincennes. 

DSllinger was too much absorbed in distant events 
to be always a close observer of what went on near him ; 
and he was, therefore, not so much influenced by contact 
with contemporary history as men who. were less entirely 
at home in other centuries. He knew about all that 
could be known of the ninth: in the nineteenth his 
superiority deserted him. Though he informed himself 
assiduously his thoughts were not there. He collected 
from Hormayr, Radowitz, Capponi, much secret matter of 
the last generation ; and where Brewer had told him about 
Oxford, and Plantier about Louis Philippe^ there were 
landmarks; as. when Knoblecber, the missionary, set down 
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Krophi and Mophi on his map of Africa. He deferred, 
at onc^ to the competent authorily. He consulted his 
able colleague Hermann on all points of political 
economy, and used his advice when he wrote about 
England Having satisfied himself, he would not reopen 
these questions, when, after Hermann’s death, he spent 
some time in the society of Roscher, a not less eminent 
economist, and of all men the one who most resembled 
himself in the historian’s faculty of rethinking the 
thoughts and realising the knowledge, the ignorance the 
experience, the illusions of a given time. 

He had lived in many cities, and had known many 
important men ; he had sat in three parliamentary 
assemblies, had drawn constitutional amendments, had 
been consulted upon the policy and the making of 
ministries, and had declined political office ; but as an 
authority on recent history he was scarcely equal to him- 
self Once it became his duQr to sketch the character of a 
prince whom he had known. There was a report that 
this sovereign had only been dissuaded from changing 
his religion and abolishing the constitution by the advice 
of an archbishop and of a famous parliamentary jurist ; 
and the point of the story was that the Protestant 
doctrinaire had prevented the change of religion, and the 
archbishop had preserved the constitutioa It was too early 
to elucidate these court mysteries; instead of which there 
is a remarkable conversation about religion, wherein it is 
not alwa}rs clear whether the prince is speaking, or the 
professor, or Schelling. 

Although he had been translated into several languages 
and was widely known in his own country, he had not yet 
buQt himself a European name. At Oxford, in 1851, 
when James Mozley asked whom he would like to see, he 
said, the men who had written in the ChrisHoH Remem- 
braneerovt. Dante and Luther. Mozley was himself one of 
the two, and he introduced .him to the other at OrieL 
After thirty-two shears, when the writer on Dante occupied 
a high position in the Church and had narrowly escaped 
the highest; that visit was returned. But he had no idea 
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that he had once received Ddllinger in his college rooms, 
and hardly believed it when told. In Germany, the serried 
Naming of thei?</6nw««w«,theauthor's eneigy and decisive- 
ness in public assemblies, caused him to stand forth as an 
accepted spokesman, an^ for a season, threw back the 
reticent explorer, steering between the diallows of anger 
and affection. 

In stage the Philosopkumena found him, and 
induced him to write a book of controversy in the shape 
of history. Here was an anon}mious person who, as 
Newman described it; “ calls one pope a weak and venal 
dunce^ and another a sacril^ous swindler, an infamous 
convict; and an heresiarch ex catliedrd!* In the Munich 
Faculty there was a divine who affirmed ffiat the Church 
would never get over it. Ddllinger undertook to 
vindicate the insulted See of Rome ; and he was glad of 
the opportunity to strike a blow at tluee conspicuous men 
of whom he thor^ht ill in point both of science and 
reIig;ion. He spoke of Gieseler as the flattest and most 
leathern of historians ; he accused Baur of frivolity and 
want of theological conviction ; and he wished that he 
knew as many circumlocutions for untruth as there are 
Arabian tynonjmas for a camel, that he might do justice 
to Bunsen without violation of courtesy. The weight of 
the new testimony depended on the discovery of the 
author. Adversaries had assigned it to Hippolytu^ the 
foremost European writer of tihe time, venerated as a saint 
and a fother of the Church Ddllinger thought them 
right, and he justified his sincerity by giving further 
reasons for a conclusion which made his task formidable 
even for such dexterity as his owil Having thus made 
a concession whidi was not absolutely inevitably he 
resisted the inference with such richness of illustration 
that the fears of the doubting colleague were appeased. 
In Franoy by Pitra’s influency the book was reviewed 
without making known that it supported the authorship 
of Hippolytus, which is still disputed by some impart!^ 
dritics, wd was always rejected by Newman. Hi^fytus 
utid Ka&stus, the high-water mark of Ddllinger’s official 
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assent and concurrence, came out in 1 853. His netbook ^ 
showed the ebb. 

He came or^nally from the romantic school, where 
history was honeycombed with imagination and con- 
jecture ; and the first important book he gave to a pupil 
in 1850 was Creuzet’s Mythology. In 1845 he denounced 
the rationalism of Lobeck in investigating the Mysteries ; 
but in 1 8 5 7 he preferred him as a guide to those who pro- 
ceed by analogy. With increase of knowledge had come 
increase of restraining caution and sagaciQr. The critical 
acumen was not greater in the Vorhtdle that when he wrote 
on the PhUosophumena, but instead of being employed in 
a chosen cause, upon fixed lines, for welcome ends, it is 
applied impartially. Ernst von Lasaulx, a man of rich 
and noble intellect, was lecturing next door on the 
philosof^y and religion of Gureece^ and everybody heard 
about his indistinct mixture of dates and authorities, and 
the spell which his unchastened idealism cast over 
studenta Lasaulx, who brilliantly carried on the tra- 
dition of Creuzer, who had tasted of the mythology of 
Schdling, who was son-in-law to Baader and nephew to 
Gdrres, wrote a volume on the fall of Hellenism which 
he brought in manuscript and read to DbUinger at a 
sitting. The eflfect on the dissenting mind of the hearer 
was a warning ; and there is reason to date fiom those 
two hours in 1853 a more severe use of materials, and a 
stricter notion of the influence whidi the end of an 
inquiry may lawfully exert on the pursuit of it 

Heidenifmm und Judenthstm, which came out in 1857, 
gave Lasaulx his revenge. It is the most positive and 
self-densdng of histories, and owes nothing to the &ncy. 
The author refused the aid of Scandinavia to illustrate 
German mytholr^, and he was rewarded long after, when 
Caspati of Quistiania and Conrad Maurer met at his 
table and confirmed the discoveries of Bt^ge. But the 
account of Paganism ends with a significant parallel In 
December 69 a torch flung by a soldier burnt the 
temple on the Capitol to the ground. In August 70 
another Roman soldier set fire to the temple on Mount 
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Sion. The two sanctuaries perished within a year, 
making way for the faith of men still hidden in the back 
streets of Rome. When the Hellenist read this passage it 
struck him deeply. Then he declared that it was hollow. 
All was over at Jerusalem ; but at Rome the ruin was 
restored, and the smoke of sacrifice went up for centuries 
to come from the altar of Capitoline Jove 

In this work, deseed as an introduction to Christian 
history, the apologist betrays himself when he says that 
no Gredr ever objected to slavery, and when, out of 730 
p^;es on paganism, half a page is allotted to the moral 
sjrstem of Aristotle That his Aristotelian chapter was 
weak, the author knew ; but he said that it was not his 
text to make more of it He did not mean that a 
Christian divine may be better employed than in doing 
honour to a heathen ; but, having to narrate events and 
the action of causes, he r^arded Christianity more as an 
organism empiq)dng sacramental powers than as a body 
of speculative ideas. To cast up the total of moral and 
rel^ous knowledge attained by Seneca, Epictetus, and 
Plutarch, to measure the line and rate of progress since 
Socrates, to compare the point reached by Hermas and 
Justin, is an inquiry of the highest interest for writers yet 
to come But the quantitative difierence of acquired 
precept between the later p^;an and the early Christian 
is not the kqr to the future. The true problem is to 
expose the ills and errors whidx Christ, the Healer, came 
to remove The measure must be taken from the depth 
of evil fix>m which Christianity hrul to rescue mankind, 
and its history is more than a continued history of 
philosoj^cal theories. Newman, who sometimes agreed 
with Ddllinger in the letter, but seldom in the spirit, and 
wdio distrusted him as a man in whom the divine lived at 
the mercy of the scholar, and whose burden of superfluous 
learning blunted the point and the edge of his mind, so 
much liked what he heard of this book that^ being unable 
to read i^ he had it translated at the Oratory. 

The work thus heralded never went beyond the first 
volume^ completed in the autumn of i860, which was 
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received by the Kirdunzeiimg of Berlin as the most accept- 
able narrative of the founding of Christianity, and as the 
largest concession ever made by a Catholic divine. The 
author, following the ancient ways, and taking, with Reuss, 
the New Testament as it stands, made no attempt to 
establish the position against modem criticism. Up to 
this, prescription and tradition held the first place in his 
writings, and formed his vantage-ground in all controvert. 
His energy in upholding the past as the rule and measure 
of the future distinguished him even among writers of his 
own communion. In Christenthum und Kirche he explained 
his theory of development, under which flag the notion of 
progress penetrates into theology, and which he hdid as 
firmly as the balancing element of perpetuity : " In dem 
Maass als dc^^enhistorische Studien mel^ getrieben 
werden, wird die absolute innere Nothwendigkeit und 
Wahrheit der Sache immer allgemeiner einleuchten.” He 
conceived no bounds to the unforeseen resources of 
Christian thought and faith. A philosopher in whose 
works he would not have expected to find the scientific 
expression of his own idea, has a passage bearing close 
analogy to what he was putting forward in 1861 : 

It is then in the change to a higher state of fisrm or 
composition that development diffns from growth. We must 
carefully distinguish devdopment fixnn mete increase ; it is the 
acquirings not of greater bulk, but of new forms and structures, 
which are adapted to higher conditions of existence. 

It is the distinction which Uhhom draws between the 
terms and Entwickduftg. Just then, after 

sixteen years spent in the Church of Rome^ Newman was 
inclined to guard and narrow his theory. On the one 
hand he taught that the enactments and decisions of 
ecclesiastical law are made on principles and by virtue of 
prerogatives which jtm anUa latitavtrs in the Church of the 
apostles and fathers. But' he thought that a divine ot 
the second century on seeing ftie Roman catechism, would 
have recognised his own belief in it; without surprise, as 
soon as he understood its meaning. He once wrote : "If 
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I have said mote than this, I think 1 have not worked out 
my meaning, and was confused — ^whether the minute facts 
of history will bear me out in this view, I leave to others 
to determine.” Ddllinger would have feared to adopt a 
view for its own sake, without knowing how it would be 
borne out by the minute facts of history. His own theory 
of development had not the same ingenious simplicity, 
and he thought Newman’s brilliant book unsound in 
detail But he took high ground in asserting the 
undeviating fidelily of CathoUdsm to its principle; In 
this, his last book on the Primitive Church, as in his 
early lecture^ he claims the unswerving unity' of faith as 
a divine prerc^tive. In a memorable passage of the 
Symbolik Mdhler had stated that there is no better 
security than the law which pervades human society, 
which preserves harmony and consistency in national 
character, which makes Lutheraitism perpetually true to 
Luther, and Islamism to the Koran. 

Speaking in the name of his own university, the rector 
described him as a receptive geniua Fart of his career 
displays a quality of assimilation, acquiescence and even 
adaptation, not al-waj^ consistent with superior originality 
or intense force of character. His Reformation, the 
strongest book, 'with the SymhoUk, which Catholics had 
produced in the century, was laid down on known linee 
and scarcely effected so much novelty and change as the 
writings of ICampschulte and Kolde. His book on the 
first age of the Church takes the critical points as settled, 
without special discussioa He appeared to receive 
impulse and direction, limit and colour, fiom his outer 
life; His importance was adiieved by the force within. 
Circumstances only conspired to mould a giant of 
commonplace excellence and average ideas, and their 
influence on his 'view of history might long be traced. No 
man of like spirituality, of equal belief in the supreme 
dignity of conscience^ s}^tematically allowed as much as 
he did for the empire of chance surroundings and the 
action of home, and school, and place of worship > upon 
conduct He must have known that his own mind and 
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character as an historian was not formed effort and 
design. From early impressions, and a life spenf^ to his 
fiftieth year, in a rather unvaried professional circle^ he 
contracted homely habits in estimating objects of the 
greater world ; and his ims^^ation was not prone to vast 
proportions and wide horizons. He inclined to apply the 
rules and observation of domestic life to public affairs, to 
reduce the level of the heroic and sublime ; and history, 
in his hands, lost something both in terror and in 
grandeur. He acquired his art in the long study of 
earlier times, where materials are scanty. All that can be 
known of Caesar or Charlemagne, or Gr^ory VII., would 
hold in a dozen volumes ; a library would not be sufficient 
for Charles V. or Lewis XVL Extremely few of the 
ancients are really known to us in detail, as we know 
Socrates, or Cicero, or St. Augustine. But in modem 
times, since Petrarca, there are at least two thousand 
actors on the public stage whom we see by the 
revelations of private correspondence. Besides letters 
that were meant to be burnt, there are a man’s secret 
diaries, his autobir^paphy and table-tall^ the recollections 
of his friends^ self- betraying notes on the margins of 
books, the report of his trial if he is a culprit, and the 
evidence for b^tification if he is a sunt Here we are on 
a different footing, and we practise a different art when 
dealing with Phocion or Dunstan, or with Richelieu or 
Swift. In one case we remain perforce on the surface of 
character, which we have not the means of analysing: 
we have to be content with conjecture^ with probable 
explanations and obvious motives. We must constantly 
allow the benefit of the doubt, and reserve sentence. The 
science of character comes in wilh modern history. 
Bdllinger had lived too long in the ages during which 
men are seen mostly in outline^ and never applied an 
historical psychology distinct fix>m that of private ex- 
perience. Great men are something different firom an 
enlarged repetition of average and familiar types, and the 
workmg and motive of their minds is in many instances 
the exact contrary of ordinary men, living to avoid con- 
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tingencies of danger, and pain, and sacrifice, and the weari- 
ness of constant thinking and far-seeing precaution. 

Wt are apt to judge eztiaoiduuuy men our own standard, 
that is to saf, we often suppose them to posses^ in an extra- 
ordinary degree^ those qualities which we are consdous of in 
ourselres or others. This is the easiest way of conceiving their 
characters, but not the truest They difier in kind rather than 
in degree. 

We cannot understand Cromwell or Shaftesbury, Sunder- 
land or Penn, studies made in the parish. The 
study of intricate and subtle character was not habitual 
with Ddllinger, and the result was an extreme dread of 
unnecessary condemnation. He resented being told that 
Ferdinand I. and IL, that Henry HI. and Lewis XIII., were, 
in the coarse terms of common life, assassins; that Elizabeth 
tried to have Mary made away with, and that Mary, in 
matters of that kind, had no greater scruples; that 
William III. ordered the extirpation of a dan, and 
rewarded the murderers as he had rewarded those of De 
Witt ; that Lewis XIV. sent a man to kill him, and James 
II. was privy to the Assassination Plot Wlien he met 
men less merdfully given than himself, he said that they 
were hanging judges with a Malthusian propensity to 
repress the growth of population. li^ indefinite 
generosity did not disappear when he had long outgrown 
its early cause. It was revived, and his view of history 
was deeply modified, in the course of the great change in 
his attitude in the Church which took place between the 
years i86i and 1867. 

Ddllinger used to commemorate bis visit to Rome in 
1857 ^ ^ epoch of emandpation. He had occasionally 
been denounced; and a keen ^e had detected latent 
pantheism in bis VorhaUe^ but he had not been formally 
censured. If he had once assert«i the value of nationality 
in the Church, he was vehement against it in reli^rioa ; 
and if he had joined in deprecating the dc^pmatic decree 
in i854t ^ was silent afterwards. By Protestants he was 
still avoided as the head and firont of offending ultrSi* 
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montanism ; and when the historical commission was 
instituted at Munich, by disciples of the Berlin school, he 
was passed over at first, and afterwards opposed. When 
public matters took him to Berlin in 1857, he sought 
no intercourse with the divines of the faculty. The 
common idea of his Reformation was expressed by 
Kaulbach in a drawing which represented the four chief 
reformers riding on one horse, pursued by a scavenger 
with the unmistakable features of their historian. He was 
received with civility at Rome, if not with cordiality. The 
pope sent to Cesena for a manuscript which it was 
reported that he wished to consult; and his days were 
spent profitably between the Minerva and the Vatican, 
where he was initiated in the mysteries of Galileo's tower. 
It was his fortune to have for pilot and instructor a 
prelate classified in the pigeon-holes of the Wilhelmsstrasse 
as the chief agitator against the State, “dessen umfangreiches 
Wissen noch durch dessen Feinheit und geistige Gewandt- 
heit UbertroiTen wird.” He was welcomed by Passaglia 
and Schrader at the Collegio Romano, and enjoyed the 
privilege of examining San Callisto with De Rossi for his 
guide. His personal experience was agreeably though he 
strove unsuccessfully to prevent the condemnation of two 
of his colleagues by the Index. 

There have been men connected with him who knew 
Rome in his time, and whose knowledge moved them to 
indignation and despair. One bishop assured him that 
the Christian religion was extinct there, and only survived 
in its forms ; and an important ecclesiastic on the spot 
wrote: DeUnda est Cartiutgo. The archives of the 
Culturkampf contain a despatch from a Protestant states- 
man sometime his friend, urging his government to deal 
with the Papaqr as they would deal with Dahom^. 
Ddllinget's impression on his journey was very different 
He did not come away charged with visions of scandal 
in the spiritual order, cff suffering in the temporal, or of 
tyr ann y in either. He was never in contact with the 
sinister side of thinga Theiner’s Life of Clement the 
Fourteenth failed to convince him, and he listened in- 
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credulously to his indictment of the Jesuits. Eight 
years later Theiner wrote to him that he hoped thqr 
would now agree better on that subject than when thqr 
discussed it in Rome. “Ich freue mich, dass Sie jetzt 
erkennen, dass mein Urtheil fiber die Jesuiten und ihr 
Wirken gerecht war. — Im kommenden Jahr, so Gott will, 
werden wir uns hoffentlich besser verstehen als im Jahi 
1857.” He thought the governing body unequal to the 
task of ruling both Church and State; but it was the State 
tiiat seemed to him to suffer from the combination. He 
was anxious about the political future^ not about the future 
of rdigioa The persuasion that government by priests 
could not maintain itself in die world as it is, grew in 
force and definiteness as he meditated at home on the 
things he had seen and heard. He was despondent and 
apprehensive ; but he had no suspicion of what was then 
so near. In the summer of 1859, as the sequdl of 
Solferino began to unfold itseli^ he thought of makin g 
his observations known. In November a friend wrote: 
“ Je ne me dissimule aucune des misses de tout ordre qui 
vous ont fia.pp 4 i Roma” For more than a year he 
remained silent and uncertain, watching the use France 
would make of the irresistible authority acquired the 
defeat of Austria and the collapse of government in 
Central Italy. 

The war of 1859, portending danger to the temporal 
power, disclosed divided counsela The episcopate sup- 
ported the papal sovereignly, and a voluntary tribute 
which in a few years took shape in tens of millionsi, pouted 
into the treasury of St Peter. A time followed during 
which the Papacy endeavoured, by a series of connected 
measures, to preserve its political authorily through the 
aid of its spiritual Some of the most en!iglit.iin rd 
Catholics, Dupanloup and Montalembert, proclaimed a sort 
of toly war. Some of the most enlightened Protestants, 
Guizot and Leo, defended the Roman government^ as the 
most legitimate venerable and necessary of governments. 
In Italy there were ecclesiastics like Liverani, Tosli, 
Capecdatro, who believed with Manzoni that diere could 
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be no deliverance without unity, or calculated that political 
loss might be religious gain. Fassaglia, the most celebrated 
Jesuit living, and a confidential adviser of the pop^ both 
in dogma and in the preparation of the Syllabus, until 
Perrone refused to meet him, quitted the Society, and then 
fled from Rome, leaving the Inquisition in possession of 
his papers, in order to combat the use of theology in 
defence of the temporal power. Forty thousand priests, 
he said, publidy or privately ^p«ed with him ; and the 
diplomatists rqwrted the names of nine cardinals who were 
ready to make terms with Italian unity, of which the pope 
himself said : " Ce serait un beau rive.” In this country, 
Newman did not share the animosity of conservatives 
against Napoleon III. and his action in Italy. When the 
flood, rising, reached the papal throne, he preserved an 
embarrassed silence^ refusing, in spite of much solicitation, 
to commit himself even in private. An impatient M.P. 
took the train down to Edgbaston, and b^;an, trying to 
draw him : “ What times we live in. Father Newman 1 
Look at all that is going on in Italy.” — ^”Ye^ indeed I 
And look at China too, and New Zealand I ” Lacordaire 
favoured the cause of the Italians more openly, in spite 
of his Paris assodatea He hoped, by federation, to save 
the interests of the Holy See, but he was reconciled to the 
loss of provinces, and he required religious liberty at 
Rome. Lamoridire was defeated in September i860, 
and in February the fortress of Gafita, which had become 
the last Roman outwork, fdL Then Lacordair^ dis- 
turbed in his reasoning tty the Ic^c of events, and tty 
an earnest appeal to hb priestly consdenc^ as his 
biographer says: “^branld im moment par une lettre 
doquente^” broke away from his friends : — 

Que Montalembert^ notie ami commun, ne voie pas dans ce 
qui se passe en Italic sauf le mal, nn progt^s sensible dans ce 
que nous avorss toujonrs era le bien de I’^^Iise^ eda dent k sa 
nature passionn^e. Ce qui le domine aujouid’hui titat la babe 
da gouvemement fianqais. — Oiea se sert de tout, mftene du 
mime de I’dgiAnne; et il y a mftme des dboses qu’il 
ne peat accomplir pax des mains toot k fait pores. — Qa’y 
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puis-je ? Me declarer oostre I’ltalie parce que ses diatnes tombent 
mal ii propos ? Non assuidment : je laisse k d’autres une passion 
aussi profonde^ et j'aime mieox accepter ce que f estime nn Inen 
de quelque part quH vienne. — 11 est nai qne la situation 
tempordle du Pape sou£B» pidsentement de la libdration de 
I’ltali^ et peut-dtre en soufil^t-elle encore asses longtemps: 
mais ^est un malheur qui a aussi ses fins dans la politique 
mystdrieose de la Frovidence; Souffiir n’est pas mouiir, dest 
quelquefbis eaquer et s’ddairer. 

Tlus was written on 22nd February 1861. In April 
DSllinger spoke on the Roman question in the Odeon at 
Munich, and explained himself mote fiiUy in the autumn, 
in the most popular of all his books. 

The argument of Kirehe und KirtJun was, that the 
churches which are without tihe pope drift into many 
troubles, and maintain themselves at a manifest dis- 
advantage whereas the church whidi energetically 
preserves the principle of unity has a vast superiority 
which would prevail, but for its disabling and discrediting 
failure in civil government That government seemed to 
him as Iqptimate as any in the world, and so needful to 
those for whose sake it was instituted, that if it should be 
overthrown, it would, by irresistible necessity, be restored. 
Those for whose sake it was instituted were, not the Roman 
people but the catholic world. That interest, while it 
lasted, was so sacred, that no sacrifice was too great to 
preserve it, not even the exclusion of the clerical order 
from secular ofifice. 

The book was an appeal to Catholics to save the papal 
government by the only possible remedy, and to rescue 
the Roman people from falling under what the author 
deemed a tyranny like that of the Convention. He had 
acquired his politics in the atmosphere of 1 847, from the 
potential liberality of men like Radowit^ who declared 
tirat he would postpone every political or narirmnl 
interest to that of the Church, Capponi, the last Italian 
federalist, ud Tocquevill^ the minister who occupied 
Ronte. His object was not materially different from 
of Antonelli and M^rod^ but he sought it by exposing 
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Ute faults of the papal government during several 
centuries, and the hopelessness of all efforts to save it 
from the Revolution unless reformed. He wrote to an 
Engliidi minister that it could not be our policy that the 
head of the Catholic Church should be subject 1» a 
foreign potentate : — 

Das harte Wort^ mit weldiem Sie im Parlamente den Stab 
uber Rom gebrochen haben — hopekssfy incurable, oder iruor- 
rigibb , — ^kann ich mir nicht aneignen ; ich hoffe vidmehr, wie 
ich es in dem Buche daigelegt habe, das G^entheiL An die 
Dauerhaftigkeit eines ganz Italien um&ssenden Piemontesisch- 
ItaliSnisdien Rdches glaube ich nicht— Inzwischen tioste ich 
midi mit dem Gedanken, dass in Rom zuletzt dodi vaeaHo iaHt 
intelleeium, und dann vird noch alles gut werden. 

To these grateful vatidnations his correspondent 
replied : — 

You have exhibited the gradual departure of the government 
in the states of the diurch hoax all those conditions which made 
it tolerable to the sense and reason of mankind, and havc^ 1 
think, completdy justified, in prindple if not in all the fiact^ the 
conduct of those who have determined to do away with it 

The policy of exalting the spiritual authority though at 
the expense of sacrifices in the temporal, the moderation 
even in the catal^e of faults, the side blow at the 
Protestants, filling more than half the volume disarmed 
for a moment the resentment of outraged Rome. The 
Pope^ on a report from Thdner, spoke of the book as one 
that might do good. Others said that it was pointless, 
that its point was not where the author meant it to be, 
that the handle was sharper than the blade. It was made 
much more clear that the Pope had governed badly 
than that Russia or Great Britain would gain hy his 
supremacy. The cold analysis^ the diagnosis by the 
bedside of the sufferer, was not the work of an observer 
dazzled by admiration or blinded by affection. It was a 
step, a first unconscious, unpremeditated step, in the 
process of detachment The historian here b^n to 
prevail over the divine, and to judge Church matters by a 
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law which was not given from the altar. It was the 
outcome of a spirit which had been in him from the begin- 
ning. His EngRA translator had uttered a mild protest 
against his severe treatment of popes. His censure of the 
Reformation had been not as that of Bossuet, but as that of 
Baxter and Bull In 1845 Mr. Gladstone remarked that 
he would answer every objection, but never prosel}^tised. 
In 1848 he rested the claims of the Church on tire 
common law, and bade the hierarchy remember that 
national character is above free will : " Die Nationalitilt 
ist etwas der Freiheit des menschlichen Willens entrilcktes, 
geheimnissvoUes und in ihrem letzen Gnmde selbst etwas 
von Gott gewolltes.” In his Hippofytus he b^an by 
surrendering the main pointy that a man who so vilified 
the papacy m^ht yet be an undisputed saint In the 
VorhalU he flung away a favourite argument t>y avowing 
that paganism developed hy its own lines and lawt 
untouched by Christiania, until the second century ; and 
as with the Gentile^ so with the sects ; he taught in the 
suppressed chapter of his history, that their doctrines 
followed a normal coursci And he believed so far in the 
providential mission of Protestantism, that it was idle to 
talk of reconciliation until it had borne all its fruit He 
exasperated a Munich coller^ue by refusing to pronounce 
whether Gr^ty and Innocent had the right to depose 
emperors, or Otho and Henry to dqpose popes ; for he 
thought that historians should not fit theories to fact% 
but Aould be content with showing how things worked. 
Much secret and suppressed antagonism found vent in 
1858, when one who had been his assistant in writing the 
ReJbrmatioH and was still his friend, declared that he 
would be a heretic whenever he found a backingi 

Those with whom he actively coalesced felt at times 
that he was incalculably that he pursued a separate liny 
and was always learning, whilst others busied themselves 
less with the unknown. This note of distinctness and 
solitude set him apart from those about him, during his 
intimacy with the most catholic of Anglican prelates, 
Forbey and with the lamented Liddon. And it appeared 
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still more when the denominational barrier of his 
sympathy was no longer marked, and h^ who had stood 
in the rank almost with De Maistre and Perron^ found 
hunself acting for the same ends with their enemies when 
he delivered a studied eulogy on Mignet, exalt^ the 
authority of Laurent in religious history and of Ferrari in 
civil, and urged the Bavarian academy to elect Taine, as 
a writer who had but one rival in France^ leaving it to 
uncertain conjecture whether the man he meant was 
Renan. In theory it was his maxim that a man should 
guard against his friends. When he first addressed the 
university as Rector, saying that as the opportunity 
might never come again, ha would employ it to utter the 
thoughts closest to his heart, he exhorted the students to 
be alwa3rs true to their convictions and not to yield to 
surroundings ; and he invoked, rightly or wrongly, tike 
example of Burke, his &vourite among public men, who, 
turning from his associates to obey the ligjit within, 
carried the nation with him. A gap was apparent now 
between the spirit in which he devoted himself to the 
service of his Church and that of the men whom he most 
esteemed. At that time he was nearly the only German 
who knew Newman well rmd appreciated the grace and 
force of his mind. But Newman, even when he was 
angry, assiduously distinguished tike pontifiT from his 
court: 

There wOl necessarily always be round the Pope second-rate 
people who are not subjects of that supematoxal wisdom which 
is his prerogativeL for mysd^ certainly I have found myself in 
a different atmosphere^ when 1 have left the Curia for the Fope 
himsdf. 

Montalembert protested that there were things in 
Kvvke und Kirchm whidk he would not have liked to say 
in public : 

n est certain que la seconds partie de votre line ddplaira 
beauooupt non seulement k Rome, mais encore k la trks grande 
majoritd des Catholiquea Je ne sais done pas si, dans le cas 
ok vous m’eussiez consults prdalablement, j’aurais en le courage 
d’infiiger cette blessure k mon pkre et k mes fiikres. 

2 B 
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D5llinger judged that the pren^tive even of natural 
wisdom was often wanting in the government of the 
Churdh ; and the sense of personal attachment, if be ever 
entertained i1^ had worn away in the fiiction and 
&miiiari1y of centuries. 

After Ibe disturbing interlude of the Roman question 
he did not resume the history of Christianity. The 
second century with its fragments of information, its scope 
for piercing and conjecture^ he left to Lightfoot With 
increasing years he lost the disposition to travel on 
common ground, impr^piably occupied by specialists, 
where he bad nothing of own to tell ; and he 
preferred to • work where he could be a pathfinder. 
Problems of Church government had come to the front, 
and he proposed to retraverse his subject, narrowing it 
into a lustory of the papacy. He began by securing his 
foundations and eliminating legend. He found so much 
that was l^^dary that his critical preliminaries took the 
^ape of a history of fables relating to the papacy. Many 
of these were harmless : others were devised for a purpose, 
and he fixed his attention more and more on those which 
were the work of design. The question, how far the 
persistent production of spurious matter had permanently 
affected ' the genuine constitution and theology of the 
Church arose befiare his mind as he composed the 
Pe^stfabdn des Mittdattars. He indicated the problem 
without discussing it The matter of the volume was 
generally neutral, but its threatening import was per- 
ceived, and twenty-one hostile critics sent reviews of it to 
one theolt^cal journal 

Since he first wrote on these matters, thirty years 
earlier, the advance of competitive learning had it 
a necessity to revise statements by all accessible lights, 
and to subject authorities to a closer scrutiny. The 
increase in the r4;our of the oblation m^ht be 
measured ly Tischendorf, who, after renewing the text of 
the New Testament in seven editions, had more than three 
thousand changes to make in the eighth. The old 
padfic superficial method yielded no longer what would 
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valued passi^^es in Philo, and stood with Gass a^^ainst 
Weingaxten’s argument on the life of St Anthony and 
the origin of Monastidsm. He resisted Overbeck on the 
epistle to Di(^etus, and thought Ebrard all astray as 
to the Culdees. There was no conservative antiquarian 
whom he prized b^her than Le Slant : yet he considered 
Ruinart G^ulous in dealing with acts of early marlyrs. 
A pupil on whose friendship he relied, made an effort to 
rescue the l^^ds of the conversion of Germany ; but the 
master preferred the unsparing demolitions of Rettbeig. 
Capponi and Carl H^el were his particular friends ; but 
he abandoned them without hesitation for Scheffer 
Boichorst, the iconoclast of early Italian chronicles, and 
never consented to read the learned reply of Da Lunga 
The Pope Fables carried the criticd inquiry a very 
little way ; but he went on with the subject After the 
Donation of Constantine came the Forged Decretals, 
which were just then printed for the first time in an 
accurate edition. Ddllinger b^^ to be absorbed in 
the long train of hierarchical fictions, which had deceived 
men like Ghegoty VII., St Thomas Aquinas, and Cardinal 
Bellarmin^ which hq traced up to the false Areopagit^ 
and down to the Laminae Granatensea These studies 
became the chief occupation of his life ; they led to his ex- 
communication in 1871, and carried him away from his 
early system. For this, neither syllabus nor ecumenical 
council was needed ; neither crimes nor scandals were its 
distant cause. The history of Church government was the 
influence which so profoundly altered his position. Some 
trace of his researches, at an early period of their progress, 
appears in what he wrote on the occasion of the Vatican 
Council, especially in the fragment of an ecclesiastical 
patholc^ which was published under the name of Janus. 
But the history itself, which was the main and character- 
istic work of his life, and was pursued until the end, was 
never published or completed. He died without making 
it known to what extent, within what limit, the ideas 
'witii which he had been so long identified were changed 
ty^'his later- studies, and how wide a trench had opened 
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between his earlier and his later life. Twenty years of 
his historical work are lost for history. 

The revolution in method since he b^fan to write was 
partly the better use of old authorities, partly the accession 
of new. Dollinger had devoted himself to the one in 
1863 ; he passed to the other in 1864. For definite 
objects he had often consulted manuscripts, but the 
harvest was stacked away, and had scarcely influenced his 
works. In the use and knowledge of unpubli^ed matter 
he still belonged to the old school, and was on a level 
with Neander. Although, in later srears, he printed six 
or seven volumes of Inedita, like Mai and Theiner he did 
not excel as an editor: and this part of his labours is 
notable chiefly for its effect on himself. He never went 
over altogether to men like Schottmiiller, who said of 
him that he made no research — er hat nicht geforscht — 
meaning that he had made his mind up about the 
Templars hy the easy study of Wilkins, Michelet; 
Schottmiiller himself, and perhaps a hundred others, but 
had not gone underground to flie mines they delved 
in. Fustel de Coulange^ at the time of his death, 
was promoting the election of the Bishop of Oxford 
to the Institute, on the ground that he surpassed all 
bther Etrgli^men in his acquaintance with manuscripts. 
Ddllinger s^^reed with their French rival in his estimate 
of our English historian, but he ascribed less value to 
that part of his acquirements. He assured the Bavarian 
Academy that Mr. Freeman, who reads print, but 
nevertheless mixes his colours with brains, is the author 
of the most profound work on the Middle Ages ever 
written in this country, and is not only a brilliant writer 
and a sagacious critic, but the most learned of all our 
countrymen. Ranke once drew a line at 1514, after which, 
he said, we still want help from unprinted sources. The 
world had moved a good deal since that cautious innova- 
tion, and after i860, enormous and excessive masses of 
archive were brought into play. The Italian Revolution 
opened tempting horizons. In 1 864 DSllinger spent his 
vacation in the libraries of Vienna and Venice. At 
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Vienna, by an auspidoos omen, Sickel, who was not yet 
known to Greater Germany as the first of its mediaeval 
palae<^p:aphers, showed him the dieets of a work con- 
taining 247 Carolingian acts unknown to BShmer, who 
had just died with the repute of being the best authority 
on Imperial charters. During several years Ddllinger 
followed up the discoveries he now b^[an. Thdiner sent 
him documents from the ArcJmno Segnto\ one of his 
friends shut himself up at Trent, and another at Ber- 
gama Strangers ministered to his requirements, and 
huge quantities of transcripts came to him from many 
countries. Conventional history faded away ; the studies 
of a lifetime suddenly underwent transformation ; and his 
view of the last six centuries was made up from secret 
information gathered in thirty European libraries and 
archivea As many things remote from current know- 
ledge grew to be certainties, he became more confident, 
more independent, and more isolated. The ecclesiastical 
history of his youth went to pieces against the new 
criticism of 1863, and the revelation of the unknown 
which began on a very large scale in 1864. 

During four years of transition occupied by this new 
stage of study, he abstained from writing booka When- 
ever some local occasion called upon him to speak, he 
spoke of the independence and authority of history. In 
cases of collision with the Church, he said that a man 
should sedc the error in himself; but he spoke of the 
doctrine of the universal Church, and it did not appear 
that he thought of any living voice or present instructor. 
He claimed no immnnily for philosophy ; but history, he 
affirmed, left to itself and pursued disinterestedly, will 
heal the ills it causes ; and it was said of him that he set 
the university in the place of the hierarchy. Some of his 
countrymen were deeply moved by the measures which 
were being taken to restore and to confirm the authority 
of Rome ; and he had impatient colleagues at the 
university who pressed him with sharp issues of uncom- 
promising logic He himself was reluctant to bring down 
serene research into troublesome disputation, and wished 
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to keep histoiy and controversy apart His hand was 
forced at last his friends abroad. Whilst he pursued 
his isolating investigaticais he remained aloof from a 
question which in other countries and other da3rs was a 
summary and effective test of impassioned controvert. 
Persecution was a problem that had never troubled him. 
It was not a topic with theoretical Germans ; the necessary 
books were hardly available, and a man might read all the 
popular histories and theologies without getting much 
further than the Spanish Inquisition. Ranke, averse from 
what is unpleasant, gave no details. The gravity of the 
question had never been brought home to DSilinger in 
forty years of public teaching. When he approached it, 
as late as 1861, he touched lightly, representing the in- 
tolerance of Protestants to their disadvantage, while that 
of Catholics was a bequest of Imperial Rome, taken up in 
an emergency by secular powers, in no way involving the 
true spirit and practice of the Church With this light 
footfall the topic which has so powerful a leverage slipped 
into the current of his thought The view found frivour 
with Ambrose de Lisle, who, having read the Letters to a 
Prehendaryt was indignant with those who commit the 
Church to a principle often resisted or i^ored. Newman 
would admit to no such compromise : 

Is not the miraculous inflic tion of judgments upon blasphemy, 
lyin& profanenes% etc, in the apostles’ day a sanction 
infliction upon the same by a human hand in the times of the 
Inquisition ? Ecclesiastical rulers may punish with the sword, if 
they can, and if it is expedient <x necessary to do sa 
church has a right to nudre laws and to enforce them with 
temporal puniriimenta 

The question came forward in France in the wake of 
the temporal power. Liberal defenders of a government 
which made a principle of persecution had to dedde 
whether they approved or condemned it Where was 
their liberality in one case, or their catholicity in the 
other? It was the simple art of their adversaries to press 
this point, and to make the most of it; and a French 
priest took upon him to declare that intolerance, far from 
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being a hidden sham^ was a pride and a glory : “ L’^lise 
rq;aide I’lnquisition comme I’apr^;^ de la civilisation 
chrdtienne^ comme le fruit naturd des 6poques de foi et de 
caiholicisme nationaL” Q^tiy took the other side so 
strongly that there would have been a tumult at the 
Sorbonne, if he had said from his chair what he wrote 
in his book ; and certain passages were struck out of the 
printed text by the cautious archbishop’s reviser. He was 
one of those French divines who had taken in fuel at 
Munich, and he wdcomed Kirdu und Kirchm : “ Quant au 
livre du docteur DSllinger sur la Papautd, dest^ selon 
moi, le livre d6cisi£ Cest un chef-d’oeuvre admirable i 
plusieurs ^;ards, et qui est destin6 k produire un bien 
incalculable et k fixer ropinion sur ce sujet; dest ainsi 
que le juge aussi M. de Montalembert Le docteur 
Ddllinger nous a rendu k tous un grand service.” This 
was not the first impression of Montalembert He de- 
plored the Odeon lectures as usurping functions divinely 
ass^ed not to professors, but to the episcopate, as a grief 
for friends and a joy for enemiea When the volume 
came he still objected to the policy, to the chapter on 
England, and to the cold treatment of Sixtus V. At last 
he admired without reserve. Nothing better had been 
written since Bossnet; the judgment on the Roman 
government, Ihough severe was just, and contained no 
mote than the truth. There was not a word which he 
would not be able to A change was going on in 

his position and his affections, as he came to r^ard tolera- 
tion as the supreme affair. At Malines he solemnly de- 
clared that the Inquisitor was as horrible as the Terrorist, 
and made no distinction in fovour of death inflicted for 
religion r^^ainst death for political motives : ” Les bfichers 
allumds par une main catholique me font autant d’horreur 
que les &diafauds ofi les Protestants ont immol^ tant de 
martyrs.” Wiseman, having heard him once^ was not 
present on the second day; but the Be^[ian cairi i nal 
assured him that he had spoken like a sound divine He 
described Dupanloup’s defence of the Syllabus as a master^ 
piece of eloquent subterfuge; and repudiated his mttrprHci- 
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Hons iquwoques. A journey to Spain in 1865 made him 
more vehement than ever ; although, from that time^ the 
politiad opposition inflamed him less. He did not find 
imperialism intolerable. His wrath was fixed on the 
things of which Spain had reminded him : " C’est 14 qu’il 
faut aller pour voir ce que le catholidsme exclusif a su 
faire d’une des plus grandes et des plus h^roTques nations 
de la terre. — Je rapporte un surcrott dliorreur pour les 
doctrines &natiques et absolutistes qui ont cours aujour- 
d’hui chez les catboliques du monde entier.” In 1866 it 
became difficult, by the aid of others, to overcome Falloux’s 
resistance to the admission of an article in the CorreS‘ 
pondanty and hy the end of the year his friends were 
unanimous to exclude him. An essay on Spain, his last 
work — " dernier soupir de mon &me indignde et attrist^e ” — 
was, by Dupanloup’s advice not allowed to appear. Re- 
pelled by those whom he now designated as spurious, 
servile^ and prevaricating liberals, he turned to the powerful 
German with whom he thought himself in S3rmpathy. He 
had applauded him for dealing with one thing at a time^ 
in his book on Rome: "Vous avez bien fait de ne tien 
dire de I’absolutisme spirituel, quant 4 present Seetprata 
bibenmt. Le reste viendra en son temps.” He avowed 
that siniitual autocracy is worse than political ; that evil 
passions which had triumihed in the State were triumphant 
in the Church ; that to send human beings to the stake, 
with a crucifix before them, was the act of a monster or 
a maniac He was dying; but whilst he turned his face 
to the wall, lamenting tlut he had lived too long; he 
wiriied for one more conference with the old friend with 
whom, thirty-five years before in a less anxious time; he 
had discussed the theme of religion and liberty. This 
was in February l 86 y ; and for several years he had 
endeavoured to teach Ddllinger his clear-cut antagonism, 
and to kindle in him somethiirg of his gloomy and passion- 
ate fervour, on the one point on which all depended. 

Dfillinger arrived slowly at the contemplation of 
deeper issues than that of churchmen or laymen in 
political offices, of Roman or German pupils in theo- 
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logical diairs. After seeing Baron Amim, in 1865, he 
lost the hope of saving the papal government, and ceased 
to care about the things he had contended for in 1861 ; 
and a time came when he thought it difficult to give up 
the temporal power, and yet revere the Holy See. He 
wrote to Montalembert &at his illusions were failii^: 
“ Ich lun sdir emilchtert — Es ist so vieles in der Kirche 
anders gekommen, als ich es mir vor 20-30 Jahren gedacht, 
and rosenfarbig au^;emalt hatte.” He learnt to speak of 
spiritual despotism almost in the words of his friend. The 
point of junction between the two orders of ideas is the 
use of fire for the enforcement of religion on which the 
French were laying all their stress : " In Frankreich be- 
wegt sich der G^;ensatz bios auf dem socialpolitischen 
Gebiet^ nicht auf dem theologisch-wissenschaftlichen, well 
es dort genau genommen eine theol(^[ische Wissenschaft 
nicht gibt” (i6th October 1865). The Syllabus had 
not permanently fixed his attention upon it Two 
3rears later, the matter was put more definitely, and 
he found himself with little real preparation, turning 
fiom antiquarian curiosities, and brought face to face 
with the radical question of life and death. If ever his 
literary career was influenced his French alliances, by 
association with men in the throng^ for whom politics 
decided, and all the learning of the schools did not avail, 
the moment was when he resolved to write on the 
Inquisition. 

The popular account which he drew up appeared in 
the newspapers in the summer of 1867 ; and although he 
did not mean to bum his ships, his position as an official 
defender of the Holy See was practically at an end. He 
wrote rapidly, at short notice, and not in the steady course 
of progressive acquisition. ]^ker and Winkelmann have 
since given a difierent narrative of the step by which the 
Inquisition came into existence; and the praise of Gh'^ory 
X., as a man sincerely religious who kept alooj^ was a 
iqark of haste. In the work which he was using, there was 
no' act by that pontiff ; but if he had had time to look 
deqppr he' would not have found him, in this respect. 
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different from his contemporaries. There is no un- 
certainty as to the author’s feeling towards the infliction 
of torture and death for reli^on, and the purpose of his 
treatise is to prevent the nailing of the Catholic colours to 
the stake. The spirit is that of the early lectures, in whidi 
he said : “ Diese Schutzgewalt der Kirche ist rein geistlich. 
Sie kann also auch einen solchen dffendichen hartn^kigen 
und sonst unheilbaren Gkgner der Kirche nur seiner rein 
geistlichen kirchlichen Rechte berauben.” Compared with 
the sweeping vehemence of the Frenchmen who preceded, 
the restrained moderation of language, the abstinence from 
the use of general terms, leaves us in doubt how far the 
condemnation extended, and whether he did more, in fiict; 
than deplore a deviation from the doctrine of the first 
centuries. " Kurz darauf trat ein Umschwung ein, den man 
wobl einen Abfall von der alten Lehre nennen darf, und 
der sich ausnimmt, als ob die Kaiser die Lehrmeister der 


Bischdfe geworden seien.” He never entirely separated 
himself in principle from the promoters, the agents the 
apologists. ^He did not believe, with Heiel^ that the 
spirit survives, that there are men, not content with 
eternal flames, who are ready to light up new Smithfields. 
Many of the defenders were his intimate fiiends. The 
most conspicuous was the only colles^e who addressed 
him with the familiar German Du. Speaking of two or 
three men, of whom on^ Marten^ had specially attacked 
the fidse liberalism which sees no good in the Inquisition, 
he wrote : “ Sie werden sich noch erinnem . . . wie hoch 


ich solche Manner stelle.” He differed from them widely. 


but he differed academically ; and this was not the polish 
or precaution of a man who kmows that to assail character 
is to d^prade and to betray one’s cause The change in 
his own opinions was always before him. Although 
convinced that he had been wrong in many of the ideas 
and facts with which he started, he was also satisfied that 


he had been as sincere and true to his lights in 1 83 5 as 
in 1 865. There was no secret about the Inquisition, and its 
observances were published and republished in fifty books; 
but in his early days he had not read them, and there 
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was not a German, from Basel to Kdnigsbetg, who could 
have faced a vioa vou in the Direetorium or the ArsenaU, 
or who had ever read Percm or Farama If Lacordaire 
disconnected St Dominic from the practice of persecution, 
Ddllinger had done the same thing before him. 

Wdt entfemt, wie man ihm wohl voigewoifen hat, sidi dabd 
Gewalt und Veifolgnng za erlauben, Oder gar der Stifter der 
Inquisition za weiden, wirkte er, nidit den lirenden, sondem den 
In&um befehdend, nur durch rohige Bdlehrung and Erortemng. 

If Newman, a much more cautious disputant, thought it 
substantial truth to say that Rome never burnt heretics, 
there were things as false in his own early writings. If 
Mdhler, in the religious wars, diverted attention from 
Catholic to Protestant atrocities, he took the example from 
his friend’s book, which he was reviewing. There may 
be startling matter in Locatus and P^a, but thqr were 
officials writing under the strictest censorship, and nobody 
can tell when they express their own private thoughts. 
There is a copy of Suarez on which a priest has written 
the marginal ejaculation : " Mon Dieu, ayez pitid de nous 1 ” 
But Suarez had to send the manuscript of his most 
aggressive book to Rome for revision, and Ddllinger 
used to insist, on the testimony of his secretary, in 
Walton’s Lives, that he disavowed and detested the inter- 
polations that came back. 

The French groups unlike him in spirit and motive^ 
but dealing with the same opponents, judged them freely, 
and gave imperative utterance to their judgments. While 
Ddlling^ said of VeuQlot that he meant well, but did 
much good and much evil, Montalembert called him a 
hypocrite: " L’Univers, en ddclarant tous les jours qu’il 
ne veut pas d'autre libertd que la sienne^ justifie tout ce 
que nos pires etmemis ont jamais dit sur la mauvaise 
fi» et I’h 3 rpocrisie des poldmistes chrdtiens.” Lacordaire 
wrote to a hostile bishop: “L’Univers est & mes yeux 
hi' nation de tout esprit chrdtien et de tout bon 
humain. Ma consolation au milieu de si grandes misibres 
morrdes est de vivre solitaire occupy d’une oeuvre que 
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Dieu b^it; et de protestor par mon silence, et de temps 
en temps par mes paroles, contre la plus grande insolence 
qni se soit encore autorisde an nom de Jdsus-Christ” 
Gratry was a man of more gentle nature, but his tone is 
the same : “ Espiits faux ou nuls, consciences intellectudles 
faussdes par rhabitude de I’apologie sans franchise : partem- 
gite efus cum kipocritis ponet. — Cette £cole est bien en 
vdritd une dcole de mensonge. — C’est cette dcole qui est 
depuis des si^es, et surtout en ce si^e, I’opprobre de 
notre cause et le fldau de la religioa Voili notre ennemi 
commun ; voilil I’ennemi de I’Eglise.” 

DSllinger never understood party divisions in this 
tragic way. He was provided with religious explanations 
for the living and the dead ; and his maxims in regard to 
contemporaries governed and attenuated his view of every 
historical problem. For the writers of his acquaintance 
who were unfaltering advocates of the Holy Office, for 
Philips and Gams, and for Theiner, who expiated devious 
passages of early youth, amongst other penitential works, 
with large volumes in honour of Gr^iory XIIL, he had 
always the same mode of defence : “ Mir b^tgnet es noch 
jede Woche, dass ich iigend einem Irrthum, mitunter 
einem lange gepflegten, entsage, ihn mir gleichsam aus 
der Brust herausreissen muss. Da sollte man fieilich 
hdchst duldsam und nachncht^ g^en fremde IrrthUmer 
werden ” (5th October 1 866). He writes in the same terms 
to another correspondent sixteen years later : “ Mein ganzes 
Leben ist ein successives Abstreifen von Irrthiimem 
gewesen, von Irrthiimem, die ich mit Z^higkeit festhielt, 
gewaltsam g^n die mir aufdlLmmernde bessere Erkennt- 
niss mich stemmend ; und doch meine ich sagen zu diirfen, 
dass ich dabei nicht dishonest war. Darf ich andre verur- 
theQen in eodem luto mecum haerentes?" He rqfietted 
as he grew old the hardness and severity of early da3rs, 
and applied the same inconclusive deduction from his 
own experience to the past. After comparing Baionius 
and Bellarmine with Bossuet and Amauld he goes on : 
“ Wenn ich solche Manner auf einem Irrthum treffe, so sr^ 
ich mir : ‘ Wenn Du damals gelebt, und an seiner Stelle 
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gestanden h 9 .ttest Du nicht den allgemdnen Walm 

getheilt; und er, wenn er die Dir zu Theil gewordenen 
Erkenntnissmittel besessen, wiirde er nicht besseren 
branch davon gemacht haben, die Wahrheit nicht frtiher 
erkannt und bekannt haben, als Du ? ' ” 

He sometimes distrusted his favourite argument of 
i^orance and early prepossessions, and felt that there 
was presumption and unreality in tendering such explana- 
tions to men like the Bollandist De BucI^ De Rossi, whom 
the Institute elected in preference to Mommsen, or 
Windischmann, whom he Mmself had been accused of 
bringing forward as a rival to MShler. He would say 
that knowledge may be a burden and not a light, that the 
faculty of doing justice to the past is among the rarest of 
moral and intellectual gifts: “Man kann viel wissen, 
viele Notizen im Kopf haben, ohne das rechte wissens- 
diaitiiche Verstandniss, ohne den historischen Sinn. 
Dieser ist, wie Sie wohl wissen, gar nicht so hflufig ; und 
wo er fehlt, da fehlt auch, scheint mir, die voile Veran- 
twortlichkeit Air das gewusste.” 

In 1879 Ite prepared materials for a paper on the 
Massacre of St Bartholomew. Here he was breaking 
new ground, and verging on that which it was the policy 
and the aspiration of his li£s to avoid. Many a man who 
gives no tears to Cranmer, Servetus, or Bruno, who thinks 
it just that the laws should be obeyed, who deems that 
actions done tty order are excused, and t^t l^[ality implies 
morality, will draw the line at midnight murder and 
wholes^e extermination. The deed wrought at Paris and 
in forty towns of France in 1572, the arguments which 
produced it, the arguments which justified it, left no room 
for the mists of mitigation and compromise. The passage 
fiom the age of Gr^ry IX. to that of Gr^;ory XIII., 
from the Crusades to the wars of Religion, brought his 
whole s}7stem into jeopardy. The historism who was 
;^t the heels of the divine in 1861, and level with him Jn 
would have come to the front The discCTitse 
' was .never delivered, never composed. But tihe subject of 
tblo^tion was absent no more from his thong hta, filling 
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space once occupied Julian of Eclanum and Duns 
Scotu^ the Vaiiata and the Five Propositions. To the 
last days of i 88 g he was engaged in following the 
doctrines of intolerance back to their root, fix>in Innocent 
III. to the Council of Rheims, from Nicholas I. to St 
Augustine, narrowing the sphere of individual responsi- 
bility, defending agents, and multiplsdng dq^rees so as to 
make them imperceptible; Before the writings of Fti- 
scillian were published by the Vienna Academy the nature 
of their strange contents was disdosed. It then appeared 
that a copy of the Codtx uniats had been sent to D 5 l- 
linger from WUrzburg years before; and that be had 
never adverted to the fact that the burning of heretics 
came, fully armed, from the brain of one man, and was 
the invention of a heretic who became its first victim. 

At Rome he discussed the council of Trent with 
Theiner, and tried to obtain permission for him to publidx 
the original acts. Pius IX. objected that none of his 
predecessors had allowed i^ and Theiner answered that 
none of them had defined the Immaculate Conception. 
In a paper which Ddllinger drew up, he observed that 
Pallavidni cannot convince ; that fiu* from proving the 
case against the artful Servite^ the pettiness of his charges 
indicates that he has no graver fault to find; so that 
nothing but the production of the official texts can enforce 
or disprove the imputation that Trent was a scene of 
tyranny and intrigue. His private belief then was that 
the papers would disprove the imputation and vindicate 
the council When Theiner found it possible to publish 
his AOa Autkaitiea, Ddllinger also printed several private 
diaries, diiefiy from Mendham’s collection at the Bodleian. 
But the correspondence between Rome and the l^ates is 
stiU, in its intq;rity, kept back. The two friends had 
examined it ; both were persuaded that it was decisive ; 
but they judged that it decided in opposite ways. Theiner, 
the official guardian of the record^ had b^ forbidden 
to communicate them during the Vatican Council ; and 
he deemed the concealment prudent What passed 
in Rome under Pius IX would, he averred, suffer 1 ^ 
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comparisoa. According to DoUinger, the suppressed 
papers told s^;ainst Trent 

Wenn vir nicht alien unseien henodschen Hoffiiungen entsagen 
und uns nicht in sdiweren Eonflikt mit der alten (Tormittel- 
alterigen) Eirdie bringen woUen, weiden wir doch auch da das 
Kon^dv des Vinoendaniscfaen Piinaps omnibus) 

sur Aawendnng bringen mhssen. 

After his last visit to the Mardana he thought more 
favourably of Father Paul, sharing the admiration which 
Venetians feel for die greatest writer of the Republic, and 
falling little short of the judgments which Macaulay in- 
scribed, after each perusal, in the copy at Inveraray. 
Apart from his chief work he thought him a great historian, 
and he rejected the suspicion that he professed a religion 
which he did not believe. He even ftnded that the 
manuscript, which in fact was forwarded with much secrecy 
to Archbishop Abbot, was published ^[ainst his will. 
The intermediate seekers, who seem to skirt the border, 
such as Grotius, Ussher, Praetorius, and the other celebrated 
Venetian, De Dominis, interested him deeply, in connection 
with the subject of Irenics, and the religious problem was 
part motive of his incessant study of Shakespeare, both 
in early life, and when he meditated jdning in the debate 
between Simpson, Rio, Bemays, and the Edinburgh Review. 

His estimate of his own work was low. He wished to 
be remembered as a man who had written certain books, 
but who had not written many more. His collections 
constantly prompted new and attractive schemes, but his 
way was strewn with promise unperformed, and abandoned 
from want of concentration. He would not write with 
imperfect materials, and to him the materials were always 
imperfect Perpetually engaged in going over his own 
life and reconsidering his conclusions, he was not depressed 
by unfinished work. When a sanguine friend hoped that 
,;'all. the contents of his hundred note-books would come 
.into use^ he answered that perhaps thqr might, if he lived 
'■for n hundred and fifty years. He seldom wrote a book 
witi^ cpmpulsion, or the aid of energetic assistants. 
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The account of mediaeval sects, dated 1890, was on the 
stocks for half a centuiy. The discourse on the Templars^ 
delivered at his last appearance in public, had been always 
before bim since a conversation with Michelet about the 
year 1841. Fifty-six years lay between his text to the 
Paradiso of Cornelius and his last return to Dante. 

When he b^;an to fix his mind on the constitutional 
history of the Church, he proposed to writer first, on the 
times of Innocent XI. It was the he knew best, in 
which there was most interest, most material, most ability, 
when divines were national classic^ and presented many 
distinct types of religious thought, when biblical and 
historical science was founded, and Catholicism was pre- 
sented in its most winning guise. The character of 
Odescalchi impressed him, by his earnestness in sustain- 
ing a strict morality. Fragments of this projected work 
reappeared in his lectures on Louis XIV., and in his last 
publication on the Casuists. The lectures betray the 
decline of the tranquil idealism which had been the 
admiration and despair of friends. Opposition to Rome 
had made liim, like his ultramontane allies in Frano^ 
more indulgent to the ancient Gallican enemy. He now 
had to expose the vice of that system, which never roused 
the king’s conscience and served for sixty years, fiom the 
remonstrance of Caussin to the anonymous warning of 
Fdnelon, as the convenient sanction of absolutism. In 
the work on seventeeth-century ethics, which is his farthesi; 
the moral point of view prevails over every other, and 
conscience usurps the place of theol(^, canon law, and 
scholarship. This was his tribute to a new phase of 
literature the last he was to see which was banning to 
put ethical knowledge above metaphysics and politice as 
the central range of human progress. Morality, veracity, 
the proper atmosphere of ideal history, became the para- 
mount interest 

When he was proposed for a degree the most eloquent 
lips at Oxford, silenced for ever whilst I write this pr^e 
pointed to his excellence in those things which are the 
merit of Germana " Quaecunque in (xermanorum indole 
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admiianda atque imitanda fere censemus, ea in Doellingero 
maxime splendent” The patriotic quality was recognised 
in the address of the Berlin professors, who say that by 
upholding the independence of the national though^ 
whilst he enriched it with the best treasure of other lands, 
he realised the ideal of the historian. He became mart 
German in extreme old ag^ and less impressive in his 
idiomatic French and English than in his own languaga 
The lamentations of men he thought good judges, Mazade 
and Taine, and the 6rst of literary critics, Montdgut; 
diluted somewhat his admiration for the country of St. 
Bernard and Bossuet In spite of politics, his feeling for 
Englirii character, for the moral quality of English litera- 
ture, never changed; and he told his own people that 
their faults are not only very near indeed to their virtues, 
but are sometimes more apparent to the observer. The 
belief in the fixity and influence of national type, confirmed 
by his authorities, Ganganelli and Mdhler, continued to 
determine his judgments. In his last letter to Mr. Glad- 
stone, he illustrated the Irish question by means of a 
chronicle describing Ireland a thousand jrcars aga 

Everybody has felt that his power was out of propor- 
tion to his work, and that he knew too much to write. It 
was so much better to hear him than to read all his books; 
that the memory of what he was will pass away with the 
children whom he loved. Hefele called him the first 
theologian in Germany, and H5fler said that he surpassed 
all men in the knowledge of historical literature; but 
Hefele was the bishop of his predilection, and Hdfler had 
been fifty years his friend, and is the last survivor of the 
group wU^ once made Munich the capital of dtramontane 
Catholicily. Martensen, the most brilliant of Episcopalian 
divines, describes him as he talked with equal knowledge 
and certainty of every age, and understood all characters 
, and all situations as if he tad lived in the midst of them. 
The best ecclesiastical historian now living is the fittest 
judge of the great ecclesiastical historian who is dead. 
Hjatpack has assigned causes which limited his greatness 
as a. s^ter,. perhaps even as a drinker ; but he has declared 
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that no man had the same knowledge and intelli^^ce of 
histoiy in general, and of religious history which is its 
most essential element^ and he affirms, what some have 
doubted, that he possessed the rare faculty of entering 
into alien thought None of those who knew Professor 
Dollinger best^ who knew him in the third quarter of the 
century, to which he belonged by the full fruition of his 
powers and the completeness of his knowledge, will ever 
qualify these juc^fments. It is right to add that, in spite 
of boundless reading, there was no lumber in his mind, 
and in spite of his classical leamii^, little ornament 
Among the men to be commemorated here, he stands alone. 
Throughout the measureless distance which he traversed, 
his movement was against his wishes, in pursuit of no 
purpose, in obedience to no theory, under no attraction 
but historical research alone. It was given to him to 
form his philosophy of history on the largest induction 
ever available to man ; and whilst he owed more to 
divinity than any other historian, he owed more to history 
than any other ffivine. 
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CARDINAL WISEMAN AND THE HOME 
AND FOREIGN REVIEW^ 


It is one of the conditions inseparable from a public 
career to be often misunderstood, and sometimes judged 
unfairly even when understood the best No one who 
has watched the formation of public opinion will be 
disposed to attribute all the unjust judgments which 
assail him to the malice of individual^ or to imagine that 
he can prevent misconceptions or vindicate his good name 
words alone. He knows that even where he has 
committed no errors he must pay tribute to the Mibility 
of mankind, and that where he is in &ult he must also 
pay tribute to his own. This is a natural law ; and the 
purer a man’s conscience is, and the more single his aim, 
the less eager will he be to evade it, or to defend himself 
from its penalties. 

The man whose career is bound up with that of some 
school or party will estimate the value of his opponents’ 
censures by the worth which he attributes to the undis- 
criminating praise of his friends ; but he who has devoted 
himself to Ihe development of principles which will not 
alwa3rs bend to the dictates of expediency will have no 
such short way of dealing with objections. His independ- 
ence will frequently and inexorably demand the sacrifice 
of interests to truth— of what is politic to what is right ; 


^ ■'•Rome end Oethidlo s;plK»pate. Reptr of His Emimnoe Csnillnd 
wWffljHi to w Addrw presented bf the Oepp, Seeolar end Kcatder, of tbe 
Afcb^lpo^of , Westn^ter, on Tuesdays the 5th of August x86as’' London : 
Bums and Lambert. (Horn and JPbnign JRwiiw, x86a. ) 
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and, whenever he makes that sacrifice, he will appear a 
traitor to those whom he is most anxious to serv^ while 
his act will be hailed by those who are farthest fixnn 
sharing his opinions as a proof of secret sympathy, and 
harbinger of future alliance. Thus, the censure which he 
incurs will most often come finm those whose views are 
essentially his own; and the very matter which calls it 
forth will be that which elicits the applause of adversaries 
who cannot bring themselves to believe either in the truth 
of his opinions, in the integrity of his motives, or in the 
sincerity of his aima 

There are few men living whose career has been more 
persistently misinterpreted, more bitterly assailed, or more 
ignorantly judged, than the illustrious person who is the 
head in England of the Church to which we belong. 
Cardinal Wiseman has been for many years the chief 
object of the attacks of those who have desired to injure 
or d^prade our community. He is not only the canonical 
chief of Engli^ Catholics, but his ability, and the devotion 
of his life to their cause, have made him their best 
representative and their most powerful champion. No 
prelate in Christendom is more fully trusted by the Holy 
Se^ or exercises a more extensive personal influence or 
enjoys so wide a literary renown. Upon him, therefor^ 
intolerance and fanaticism have concentrated their malice. 
He has had to bear the brunt of that hatred which the 
holiness of Catholicism inspires in its enemies; and the 
man who has never been found wanting when the cause 
of the Church was at stake may boast, with a not un- 
worthy pride, of the indifference vnth which he has 
encountered the personal slander of a hostile press. 

The Catholics of this country are attached to Cardinal 
Wiseman by warmer feelings and more personal ties than 
those of merely ecclesiastical subordination. It has been 
his privily to gather the spiritual firuits of the Catholic 
Emanapation Act ; and the history of English Catholiosm 
has been, for a whole generation, bound up with his name. 
That immense change in the internal condition of the 
Church in England which distinguishes our days from the 
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time of Milner has grown up under his influence, and has 
been in great part his woric We owe it to him that we 
have been brought into closer intercourse with Rome, and 
into contact with the rest of Europe. By his preaching 
and his spiritual direction he has transformed the devotions 
of our people ; while his lectures and writings have made 
Protestants familiar with Catholic ideas, and have given 
Catholics a deeper insight into their own leligioa As a 
controversialist he influenced the Oxford movement more 
deeply than any other Catholic. As director of the chief 
literary organ of Catholics during a quarter of a century 
he rendered services to our literature, and overcame difli- 
culties, which none are in a better position to appreciate 
than those who are engaged in a similar work. And as 
President of Oscott; he acquired the enduring gratitude of 
hundreds who owed to his guidance the best portion of 
their training. 

These personal rdiations with English Catholics, which 
have made him a stranger to none and a benefactor to 
all, have at the same time given him an authority of 
peculiar weight amongst them. With less unity of view 
and tradition than their brethren in other lands, they were 
accustomed, in common with the rest of Englishmen, to 
judge more independently and to speak more freely than 
is often possible in countries more exclusively Catholic. 
Their minds are not all cast in the same mould, nor their 
ideas derived from the same stock ; but all alike, from 
bishop to layman, identify their cause with that of the 
Cardinal, and feel that, in the midst of a hostile people, 
no diversity of opinion oi^ht to interfere with unity of 
action, no variety of interest with identity of feeling^ no 
controvert with the universal reverence which is due 
to the position and character of the Archbishop of 
Westminster. 

In this spirit the Catholic body have received Cardinal 
Wiseman’s latest publication — his * Reply to the Address 
of his Clergy on his return from Rome” He speaks in 
it of the great assembk^ of the Episcopate, and of their 
add r ess to the Holy Father. Among the bishops there 
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present he was the most conspicuous, and he was President 
of the Commission to which the preparation of their 
address was intrusted. No account of it, therefore^ can 
be more authentic than that which he is able to give. 
The reserve imposed by his office, and by the distinguished 
part he had to bear, has been to some extent neutralised 
by the necessity of refuting false and exa^;erated rumours 
which were circulated soon after the meeting, and par- 
ticularly two articles which appeared in The Patrie on the 
4th and 5th of July, and in which it was stated that the 
address written Cardinal Wiseman contained '‘most 
violent attacks on all the fundamental principles of 
modem society.” 

After replying in detail to the untruths of this news- 
paper, the Cardinal proceeds as follows : — 

With far greater pdu I feel compelled to advert to a covert 
Insbuation of the same charges, in a publication avowedly Catholic, 
and edited in my own ^ocese, consequently canonically subject to 
my conwetion. Should sudb a misstatement^ made under my own 
eyes, be passed over by me, it might be surmised that it could not 
be contra^cted ; and whether chronologically it preceded or Mowed 
the Frendi account it evidently becomes my duty to notice i^ as 
French bishops have considered it theirs to correct the inaccurades 
of their native writers. 

Otherwise, in a few years, we might find reference made^ as to a 
recognised Catholic authority, for the current and unreptoved state- 
ment of what occurred at Rome, to The Home ami Foreign Review. 
And that in a matter on which reprehension would have been doubly 
iMrpae ted, if merited. In its first number the Address, which ^ I 
believe^ wonderfully escaped the censure of Protestant and in fidel 
Jourrutls, is thus spoken of: “This Address is said to be a com* 
pronuse between one which took the vident course of reco mmend in g 
that ntajor excommunication should be at once pronounced against 
the dhief enenues of the temporal power by ruune^ and one still more 
moderate than the present" {The Heme and Foreign lUvim, 
p. 364). Now this very charge about recommending excommunicar 
tion is the one nuide by the French paper against my Addrm Bn^ 
leaving to the writer the chance of an error, in tius application of his 
words, I am bound to correct it, to whomever it refers. He speaks 
d* only two addresses : the distinction brtween them implies severe 
censure on one. I assure you that ndther contained the tecomr 
mendation or the sentiment alluded to. 

My Brethren, I repeat that it paitu me to have to contradict the 
repetition, in my own diocese, of foreign accusations, without the 
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smallest pains taken to verify or disprove them with means at hand. 
But this hardly excite surprise in us who know the antecedents 
of that journal under another name, the absence for years of all 
reserve or reverence in its treatment of persons or of things deemed 
sacred, its grazing over the very edges of the most peribus abysses 
of error, and its habitual preferences of uncatholic to cafoolic 
instincts, tendencies, and motives. In uttering these sad thoughts, 
and entreating you to warn your people^ and especially the young, 
against sudi dangerous leadership, believe me I am oidy obeying a 
higher direction than my own impulses, and acting under mudi more 
solemn sanctioxis. Nor shall 1 stand alone in this unhappily neces- 
sary correction. 

But let us pass to more cheerful and consoling thoughts. If my 
coimection wi& the preparation of the Address, inm my having hel^ 
though unworthy, office in its Committee, enaUes and authorises me 
to rebut false diaxges against it^ it has further bestowed upon me 
the privilege of personal contact with a body of men who justly 
represented the entire Episcopate and would have represented it 
mxh equal advantage in any other period of the Church. I know 
not who sdected them, nor do I venture to say that many other 
equal committees of eighteen could not have been extracted from the 
remainder. 1 think they might; but I must say that a singular 
wisdom seemed to me to have presided over the actual, whatever 
might have been any other possible^ choice 

Ddibezations more minute, more mutually respectful, more 
courteous, or at the same time more straightforward and unflinching, 
could hardly have been carried on. More learning in theology and 
canon law, more deep religious feeling, a graver sense of the re- 
sponsibility laid upon the Commission, or a more scrupulous regard 
to the claims of justice^ and no less of mercy, could scarcdy have 
been esdubited. Its spirit was one of mildness, of gentleness, and of 
reverence to all who rightly daimed it “ Violent courses,” invitations 
to “draw the sword and rush on enemies,” or to deal about “the 
major excommunication by name^” 1 ddiberatdy assure you, were 
never mentioned, never insinuate^ and I think I may say, never 
thought of by any one in that Council In the sketches proposed 
by several, there was not a harsh or disrespectful word about any 
sovereign or government ; in anything I ever humbly proposed, there 
was not a single allusion to “ or Kaiser.” 

Our duty to the Cardinal and our duty to our readers 
alike forbid us to pass by these remarks without notice. 
Silence would imply either that we admitted the charge 
or that we disregarded the censure ; and each of these 
suppositions would probably be virelcome to the enemies of 
our c^mon cause, while both of them are^ in fact, untrue. 
The impossibility of silence hovirever, involves the necessity 
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of our stating the facts on which chaiges so definite and 
so formidable have been founded. In doing so^ we shall 
endeavour both to exhibit the true sequence of events, 
and to explain the or^^in of the Cardinal’s misappr^en- 
sion ; and in this way we shall reply to the charges made 
against us. 

But we must first explicitly declare, as we have already 
implied, that in the Cardinal’s support and approbation of 
our work we should reccgnise an aid more valuable to the 
cause we are engaged in than the utmost support which 
could be afforded to us 1^ any other person ; and that we 
cannot consider the terms be has used respecting us other- 
wise than as a misfortune to be profoundly r^p%tted, and 
a bl^ which might seriously impair our power to do 
service to rdigion. 

A Catholic Review which is deprived of the coun- 
tenance of the ecclesiastical authorities is placed in an 
abnormal position. A germ of distrust is planted in the 
ground where the good seed idiould grow; the support 
which the suspected organ endeavours to lend to the 
Church is repudiated 1 ^ the ecclesiastical rulers ; and its 
influence in Protestant society, as an expositor of Catholic 
ideas, is in danger of being destroyed, because its exposi- 
tion of them may be declared unsound and unfair, even 
when it represents them most fkutbfully and defends them 
most successfully. The most devoted efforts of its con- 
ductors are liable to be misconstrued, and perversely turned 
dither against the Churdi or against the Review itsdf ; its 
best works are infected with the suspidon with which it 
is r^iarded, and its merits become almost more perilous 
than its faults. 

These considerations could not have been overlooked 
by the Cardinal when he resolved to take a step whidh 
threatened to paralyse one of the few organs of Catholic 
opinion in England. Yet be took that stqx If an 
enemy had done this^ it would have been enough to 
vindicate ourselves and to leave Ihe burden of an unjust 
accusation to be borne by its author. But since it has 
been done by an ecclesiastical superior, with entire fore- 
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sight of the grave consequences of the ac^ it has become 
necessary for us, in addition, to explain the circumstances 
Iqr which he was led into a course we have so much 
reason to deplore, and to show how an erroneous and 
unjust opinion could arise in the mind of one whom 
obvious motives would have disposed to make the best 
use of a publication, the conductors of which are labouring 
to serve the community he governs, and desired and 
endeavoured to obtain his sanction for their work. If 
we were unable to reconcile these two necessities, — ^if we 
were compelled to choose between a forbearance dishonour- 
able to ourselves, and a refutation injurious to the Cardinal, 
we should be placed in a painful and almost inextricable 
difficulty. For a Catholic ,wbo defends himself at the 
expense of an ecclesiastical superior sacrifices that which 
is generally of more public value than his own fair fame ; 
and an English Catholic who casts back on Cardinal 
Wiseman the blame unjustly thrown on himself, hurts a 
reputation which belongs to the whole body, and di^;races 
the entire community of Catholics. By such a course^ a 
Review which exists only for public objects would stultify 
its own position and injure its own canse, and The Home 
and Foreign Review has no object to attain, and no views 
to advance^ except objects and views in which the Catholic 
Church is interested. The ends for which it labour^ 
according to its light and abiliQr, are ends by which the 
Church cannot but gain ; the doctrine it receives, and the 
authority it obeys, are none other than those which 
command the acceptance and submission of the Cardinal 
himself It desires to enjoy his support ; it has no end 
to gain by opposing him. But we are not in this painful 
dilemma. We can show that the accusations of the 
Cardinal are unjust; and, at the same time; we can 
explain how naturally the suppositions on wffich tiuy 
are founded have arisen, 1^ giving a distinct and ample 
statement of our own principles and position. 

The complaint which the Cardinal makes against us 
contains, substantially, five charges: (i) that we made 
a misstatement, affirming something historically false to 
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be historically trae; (2) that the falsdiood consists in 
the statement that only two addresses were proposed in 
the Commission — one violent the other very moderate — 
and that the address finally adopted was a compromise 
between these two; (3) that we insinuated that the 
Cardinal himself was ^e author of the violent address ; 
(4) that we cast, by implication, a severe censure on that 
address and its author; and (5) that our narrative was 
derived from the same sources, and inspired by the same 
motives, as that given in The Patrie , — for the Cardinal 
distinctly connects the two accounts, and quotes passages 
indifferently from both, in such a way that words which 
we never used might by a superficial reader be supposed 
to be ours. 

To these chai^[es our reply is as follows: (i) We 
gave the statement of which the Cardinal complains as 
a mere rumoiu: current on any good authority at the 
time of our publication, and we employed every means 
in *our power to ' test its accuracy, though the only other 
narratives which had then reached England were, as the 
Cardinal says (p. 9), too “partial and perverted” to enable 
us to sift it to the bottom. We stated that a rumour was 
current, not that its purport was true (2) We did not 
speak of “ only two addresses ” actually submitted to the 
Commission. We supposed the report to mean, that of 
the three possible forms of address, two extreme and one 
mean, each of which actually had partisans in the Com- 
mission, the middle or moderate form was the one finally 
adopted. (3) We had no suspicion that the Cardinal had 
proposed any violent address at all ; we did not know 
that such a proposal had been, or was about to be, 
attributed to him ; and there was no connection whatever 
between him and it either in our mind or in our language. 

(4) We implied no censure either on the course proposed 
or on its proposer, stiHl less on the Cardinal personally. 

(5) The articles in The Patrie first appeared — and that in 
France — some da3f^ after our Review was in the hands 
of the public ; we know nothing of the authority on 
which their statements were founded, and we have not 
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tite least sympathy either vith the politics or the motives 
of that newspaper. 

This reply would be enough for our own defence; 
but it is right that we should show, on the other side, 
how it came to pass that the Cardinal was led to subject 
our words to that construction which we have so much 
reason to r^;ret Reading them by the light of his own 
knowledge, and through the medium of the fidse reports 
which afterwards arose with r^fard to himself, his inter- 
pretation of them may easily have appeared both plausible 
and likdy. For there were more draft addresses than 
one : one was his ; the actual address was a compromise 
between them, and he had been falsdy accused of, and 
severely censured for, proposing violent courses in his 
address. Knowing ^s, he was tempted to suspect a 
covert allusion to himself under our words, and the 
dironological relation between our own article and those 
of TAt Paint was easily forgotten, or made nugatory by 
the supposition of their both being derived from the same 
sources of information. 

But this wiU be made clearer by the fbllowitig narrative 
of frets : A Commission was appdnted to draw up the 
address of the bishops ; Cardinal Wiseman, its president, 
proposed a draft address, which was not obnoxious to any 
of the criticisms made on any other drafl^ and i^ in sub- 
stance the basis of the address as it was ultimately settled. 
It was favourably received by the Commission ; bul^ after 
some deliberation, its final adoption was postponed. 

Subsequently, a prelate who had been absent from the 
previous discussion presented anotiier drafl^ not in competi- 
tion with that proposed ly the president nor as an amend- 
ment to it, but simply as a basis for discussion. This 
serond draft was also frvourably received ; and the Com- 
mission, rather out of consideration for the great services 
arid reputation of its author than from any dfaaatisfrrt i on 
with the address proposed by the presidenfi resolved to 
an^gamate the two drafts. All other projects were set 
a^e ; and, in particular, two proposals were deliberately 
rejected. One of these proposals was, to pay ■ a tribute 
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of acknowledgment for the services of the French nation 
to the Holy See ; the other was, to denounce the perfidi- 
ous and oppressive policy of the Court of Turin in terms 
which we certainly ^uld not think either exa|^;erated or 
undeserved. We have neither ri^ht nor inclination to 
complain of the ardent patriotism which has been exhibited 
by the illustrious Bishop of Orleans in the two publications 
he has put forth since his return to his See, or of the 
indignation which the system prevailii^ at Turin must 
excite in every man who in his heart loves the Church, or 
whose intelligence can appreciate the first principles of 
government Whatever may have been the censure pro- 
posed, it certainly did not surpass the measure of the 
offence. Nevertheless, the impolicy of a violent course^ 
which could not fail to cause irritation, and to aggravate 
the difiicalties of the Church, appears to have been fully 
recognised by the Commission ; and we believe that no 
one was more prompt in exposing the inutility of such a 
measure than the Cardinal himself The idea that any- 
thing imprudent or aggressive was to be found in his 
draft is contradicted by all the &cts of the case, and has 
not a shadow of foundation in anything that is contained 
in the address as adopted. 

We need say no more to explain what has been very 
erroneously called our covert insinuation. From this 
narrative of ftcts our statement comes out, no longer as a 
mere report, but as a substantially accurate summary of 
events, questioned only on one point, — ^the extent of 
the censure which was proposed. So that in the account 
which the Cardinal quoted from our pages there was no 
substantial statement to correct, as in &ct no correction of 
any definite point but one has been attempted. 

How this innocent statement has come to be suspected 
of a hostile intent, and to be classed with the calumnies 
of TJu Pairu^ is another question. The disposition with 
which the Cardinal sat in juc^gment upon our words was 
founded, not on anything they contained, but, as he 
declares, on the antecedents of the conductors of Tht Homs 
and Fortign Revitw, and on the character of a journal 
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which no longer exists. That character he declares to 
consist in ** absence for years of all reserve or reverence 
in its treatment of persons or of things deemed sacred, its 
grazing over the very edges of the most perilous abuses 
of error, and its habitual preferences of uncatholic to 
catholic instinct^ tendencies, and motives.” In publishing 
this charge which amounts to a declaration that we hold 
opinions and display a spirit not compatible with an 
entire attachment and submission of intellect and will to 
doctrine and authority of the Catholic Church, tlie 
rarrfitinl adds, “ I am only obtying a higher direction than 
my own impulses, and acting under much more solemn 
sanctions. Nor shall I stand alone in this unhappily 
necessary correction.” 

There can be little doubt of the nature of the circum- 
stances to which this announcement points. It is said 
that- certain papers or propositions, which the report does 
not spedty, have been extracted from the journal which 
the CArAin^ identifies with this Review, and forwarded to 
Rome for examination; that the Prefect of Propaganda 
has characterised these extracts, or some of them, in terms 
which correspond to the Cardinal’s language; and that 
the English bishops have deliberated whether they should 
issue similar declarations. We have no reason to doubt 
that the majority of them share the Cardinal’s view, which 
is also that of a large portion both of the rest of the 
deigy and also of the laity ; and, whatever may be the 
precise action which has been taken in the matter, it is 
unquestionable that a very formidable mass of ecclesiastical 
authority and popular feeling is united against certain 
principles or opinions which, whether rightly or wrongly, 
are attributed to us. No one will suppose that an 
imptession so general can be entirely founded on a 
mistake. Those who admit the bare ortiiodoxy of our 
doctrine wiU, under the drcumstances, naturally conclude 
' .'(hat in our way of holding or expounding it there must 
be sofuething new and strange, unfamiliar and bewildering, 
'to 'tiioM who are accustomed to the prevalent spirit of 
Call^^lP'litmture; something which our fellow-Catholics 
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are not prepared to admit ; something which can 
suiBciently explain misgivings so commonly and so 
sincerely entertained. Others may perhaps imagine that 
we are unconsciously drifting away from the Church, or 
that we only professedly and hypocritically remain with 
her. But the Catholic critic will not forget that charity is 
a fruit of our religion, and that his anxiety to do justice to 
those from whom he must differ ought alwa3rs to be in 
equal proportion with his zeaL Relying, then, upon this 
spirit of fairness, convinced of the sincerity of the opposi- 
tion we encounter, and in order that there may remdn a 
distinct and intelligible record of the aim to which we 
dedicate our labours, we proceed to make that declaration 
which may be justly asked of nameless writers, as a 
testimony of the purpose which has inspired our under- 
taking, and an abiding pledge of our consistency. 

This Review has been b^;un on a foundation which 
its conductors can never abandon without treason to their 
own convictions, and infidelity to the objects thqr have 
publicly avowed. That foundation is a humble faith in 
the infallible teaching of the Catholic Church, a devotion 
to her cause which controls every other interest, and an 
attachment to her authority which no other influence can 
supplant. If in an3rthing published by us a passage can 
be found which is contrary to that doctrine, incompatible 
with that devotion, or disrespectful to that authority, we 
sincerely retract and lament it No such passage was 
ever consciously admitted into the pages either of the 
late Rambler or of this Review. But undoubtedly we 
may have committed errors in judgment, and admitted 
errors of fact ; such mistakes are unavoidable in secular 
matters, and no one is exempt* from them in spiritual 
things except by the constant assistance of Divine grace. 
Our wish and purpose are not to deny faults, but to 
repair them ; to instrud^ not to disturb our readers ; to 
take down the barriers which shut out our Protestant 
countrymen from the Church, not to raise up divisions 
within her pale; and to confirm and deepen, not to 
weaken, alter, or circumscribe the faith of Catholics. 
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The most exalted methods of serving reli^on do not 
lie in the path of a periodical which addresses a general 
The appliances of the spiritual life belong to 
a more retired sphere — ^that of the priesthood, of the 
sacraments, of rel4[ious offices ; that of prayer, meditation, 
and self-examination. They are profened exposure, 
and choked by the distractions of public affairs. The 
world cannot be taken into the confidence of our inner 
life^ nor can the discussion of ascetic morality be compli- 
cate witibi the secular questions of the day. To make 
the attempt would be to usurp and d^tade a holier 
office. The function of the journalist is on another level. 
He may toil in the same service but not in the same 
rank, as the master-workman. His tools are coarser, his 
method less refined, and if his range is more extended, 
his influence is less intense. Literature, like government, 
assists religion, but it does so indirectly, and firom without 
The ends for which it works are distinct from those of 
the Church, and yet subsidiary to them ; and the more 
indq)endently eadi force achieves its own end, the more 
complete will the ultimate agreement be found, and 
the more will reli^on profit The course of a periodical 
publication in its relation to the Chiuxh is defined hy this 
distinction of ends ; its sphere is linoited by the difference 
and inferiority of the means which it empire, while the 
need for its existence and its indq>end«ice is vindicated 
by the necessity there is for the service it performa 

It is the peculiar mission of the Church to be the 
channel of grace to each soul by her spiritual and pastoral 
action — she alone has tins mission ; but it is not her only 
work. She has also to govern and educate, so fer as 
government and education are needful subsidiaries to her 
great work of the salvation of soula By her discipline, 
her moralily, her law, she strives to rmdise the divine 
order upon earth; while by her intellectual labour she 
seeks an even fuller knowledge of the works, the ideas, 
the nature of God. But the ethical and intellectual 
bfiices of tile Churdi, as distinct fiom her spiritual office^ 
are not hers exclusively or peculiarly. They were dis- 
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changed, however imperfectly, before was founded ; and 
they are discharged still, independently of her, by two other 
authorities,— science and society ; the Church cannot per- 
form all these functions by hersdif, nor, consequently, can 
she absorb their direction. The political and intellectual 
orders remain permanently distinct from the spirituaL 
They follow their own ends, th^ obey their own laws, 
and in doing so th^ support the cause of rel^^n by the 
discovery of truth and the upholding of right They 
render service by fulfilling their own ends independ- 
ently and unrestrictedly, not by surrendering them for 
the sake of spiritual interests. Whatever diverts govern- 
ment and science from their own spheres, or leads religion 
to usurp thmr domains, confounds distinct authorities, and 
imperils not only political right and scientific truths, but 
also the cause of faith and morals. A government that, 
for the interests of religion, disrq^ards political right, and 
a science that^ for the sake of protecting faith, wavers and 
dissembles in the pursuit of knowledge are instruments 
at least as well adapted to serve the cause of fidsehood as 
to combat it; and never can be used in furtherance of the 
truth without that treachery to principle which is a 
sacrifice too costly to be made for the service of any 
interest whatever. 

Again, the principles of religion, government; and 
science are in harmony, always and al^lutely ; but their 
interests are not And though all other interests must yidd 
to those of religion, no principlecan succumb to any interest 
A political law or a scientific truth may be perilous to 
the morals or the &ith of individuals, but it cannot oni 
this ground be resisted ty the Church. It may at times 
be a duly of the State to protect freedom of conscience, 
3ret this freedom may be a temptation to apostasy. A 
discovery may be made in science which will shake 
the faith of thousands, yet rel^fion cannot refute it or 
object to it The difilerence in this respect between a 
true and a frlse religion is, that one judges all things *by 
the standard of thdr truth, the other by the touchstone 
of its own interests. A false religion fears the progress 
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of all truth ; a true rel^on seeks and realises truth 
wherever it can be found, and claims the power of 
regulating and controlling, not the progress, but the 
dispensation of knowledge. The Qiurch both accepts 
the truth and prepares the individual to receive it 

The rel^ous world has been long divided upon this 
great question : Do we find principles in politics and in 
science ? Are their methods so rigorous that we may not 
bend them, thdr conclusions so certain that we may not 
dissemble them, in presence of the more rigorous necessity 
of the salvation of souls and the more certain truth of the 
dogmas of faith? This question divides Protestants into 
rationalists and pietista The Church solves it in practice 
by admitting the truths and the prindples in the gross, 
and by dispensing them in detail as men can bear them. 
She admits the certainty of the mathematical method, 
and she uses the historical and critical method in estab- 
lishing the documents of her own revelation and tradition. 
Deny this method, and her recognised arguments are 
destroyed. But the Church cannot and will not deny the 
validity of the methods upon which she is oblig^ to 
dq>end, not indeed for her existence but for her demon- 
stration. There is no opening for Catholics to deny, in 
the gross, that political science may have absolute prin- 
ciples of righ^ or intellectual science of truth. 

During the last hundred years Catholic literature has 
passed through three phases in relation to this question. 
At one time, when absolutism and infidelity were in the 
ascendant, and the Church was oppressed hy governments 
and reviled ly the people Catholic writers imitated, and 
even caricatured the early Christian apologists in en- 
deavouring to represent their ystem in the light most 
accqptable to one side or the othw, to disguise antagonism, 
to modii^ old claims, and to display only that side of 
their religion which was likely to attract toleration and 
good will Nothing which could give offence was aUowed 
appear. Something of the fulness, if not of the truths 
'ot!v.xdq^ was sacrificed for tiie sake of ermrftjfttfrMy 
The 'great Catholic revival of the present century. gave 
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birth to an opposite school The attitude of timidity 
and concession was succeeded by one of confidence and 
triumph. Conciliation passed into defiance: The un- 
scrupulous falsdroods of the eighteenth century had 
thrown suspicion on all that had ever been advanced hy 
the adversaries of religion ; and the belief that nothing 
could be said for the Church gradually died away into the 
conviction that nothing which was said against her could 
be true: A school of writers arose strongly imbued with 
a horror of the calumnies of infidel philosophers and 
hostile controversialists, and animated by a sovereign 
desire to revive and fortify the spirit of Catholics. They 
became literary advocates. Thdir only object was to 
accomplish the great work before them ; and they were 
often careless in statemenl^ rhetorical and ilk^ical in 
ailment, too positive to be critical, and too confident 
to be precise. In this sdhool the present generation of 
Catholics was educated ; to it tiiqr owe the ardour of 
their zeal, the steadfastness of their faith, and their 
Catholic views of history, politics, and literature. The 
services of these writers have been very great They 
restored the balance, which was leaning terribly against 
religion, both in politics and letters. They created 
a Catholic opinion and a great Catholic literature^ and 
they conquered for the Church a very powerful influence in 
European thought The word " ultramontane " was revived 
to designate this school, and that restricted term was made 
to embrace men as different as De Maistre and Bonald, 
Lamennais and Montalember^ Balmez and Donoso Cortes^ 
Stolbei^ and Schl^;el, Phillips and TapparellL 

There are two peculiarities by which we may test this 
whole group of eminent writers: their identification of 
Catholicism with some secular causey such as the interests 
of a particular political or philosophical S3rstem, and the 
use tiiey make of Protestant authorities. The views 
which they endeavoured to identify with the cause of the 
Church, however various, i^p«ed in giving them the air of 
partisans: Lake advocates, they were wont to defend 
their cause with the ingenuity of tiiose who know that all 
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p(mts are not equally strong, and that nothing can be 
conceded except what they can defend. They did much 
for the cause of learning, though th^ took little interest 
in what did not immediately serve their turn. In their 
use of Protestant writers th^ displa}red the same partiality. 
They estimated a religious adversary, not by his know- 
ledge, but by bis concessions ; and toey took advantage 
of the progress of historical criticism, not to revise their 
opinions, but to obtain testimony to their truth. It was 
characteristic of the school to be eager in citix^ tiie 
favourable passages from Protestant authors, and to be 
careless of those which were less serviceable for discussion. 
In the principal writers this tendency was counteracted by 
character and leamir^; but in the hands of men less 
competent or less suspicious of themselves, sore pressed 
by the necessities of controvert, and too obscure to 
challenge critical correction, the method became a snare 
for both the writer and his readers. Thus the very 
qualities which we condemn in our opponents, as the 
natural defences of error and the significant emblems of a 
bad caus^ came to taint both oiu: literature and our policy. 

Learning has passed on beyond the rai^ of these 
men's vision. Thdr greatest strength was in the weakness 
of their adversaries, and their own fiiults were eclipsed by 
the monstrous errors against whidi th^ fought But 
scientific methods have now been so perfected, and have 
come to be applied in so cautious and so fair a spirit, that 
the apdoi^ts of the last generation have collapsed before 
them. Investigations have become so impersonal, so 
colourless, so free from the prepossessions which distort 
truth, from predetermined aims and foregone conclusions, 
that their results can only be met by investigations in 
which the same methods are yet more completely and 
conscientiously applied. The sounder scholar is invincible 
hy the brilliant rhetorician, and the eloquence and 
ingenuity of De Maistre and Schl^d would be of no 
avail against researches pursued with perfect mastery of 
' Sipience and singleness of purpose. The apologist’s armour 
Vrould ' be vulnerable at the point where his religion and 
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his science were forced into artificial union. Again, as 
science widens and deepens, it escapes from the grasp of 
dilettantism. Such knowledge as existed formerly could 
be borrowed, or superficially acquired, tqr men whose lives 
were not devoted to its pursuit, and subjects as far apart 
as the controversies of Scripture^ history, and physical 
science might be respectably discussed by a single writer. 
No such shallow versatility is possible now. The new 
accuracy and certainty of criticism have made science 
unattainable except those who devote themselves 
systematically to its study. The training of a skilled 
labourer has become indispensable for the scholar, and 
science yields its results to none but those who have 
mastered its methods. Herdn consists the distinction 
between the apologists we have described and that 
school of writers and thinkers which is now growing 
up in foreign countries, and on the triumph of which 
the position of the Church in modem society depends. 
While she was surrounded with men whose learning was 
sold to the service of untrath, her defenders naturally 
adopted the artifices of the advocate, and wrote as if they 
were pleading for a human cause: It was their concern 
only to promote those precise kinds and portions of 
knowledge which would confound an adversary, or support 
a claim. But learning ceased to be hostile to Christianity 
when it ceased to be pursued merely as an instrument of 
controvert — ^when facts came to be acknowledged, no 
longer because they were useful, but amply because they 
were true. Rel^on had no occasion to rectify the results 
of learning when irreligion had ceased to pervert them, 
and the old weapons of controversy became repulsive as 
soon as they had ceased to be usefuL 

By this means the authorify of political right and of 
scientific truth has been re-established, and they have 
become, not tools to be used by religion for her own 
interestsf, but conditions which she must observe in her 
actions and arguments. Within their respective spheres, 
politics can determine what rights are just, science what 
truths are certain. There are few politicrd or sdentifiic 
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pioblems which affect the doctrines of religion, and none 
of them are hostile to it in their solution. But this is 
not the difficulty which is usually felt A political 
principle or a scientific discoveiy is more commonly 
judged, not by its relation to rel^ous truth, but hy its 
bearings on some manifest or probable religious interests. 
A fact may be tru^ or a law may be just^ and yet it 
may, under certain conditions, involve some spiritual losa 

And here is the touchstone and the watershed of 
prindplea Some men argue that the object of govern- 
ment is to contribute to the salvation of souls ; that 
certain measures may imperil this end, and that therefore 
they must be condemned. These men only look to 
interests; they cannot conceive the duty of sacrificing 
them to independent political principle or idea. Or, 
again, thqr will say, “ Here is a scientific discovery calcu- 
lated to overthrow many traditionary idea% to undo a 
prevailing ^stem of theology, to disprove a current inter- 
pretation, to cast discredit on eminent authorities, to 
compel men to revise their most settled opinions, to dis- 
turb the foundation on which the faith of others stands.” 
These are sufficient reasons for care in the dispensation 
of truth ; but the men we are describing will go on to 
say, ** This is enough to throw suspicion on the discovery 
itself ; even if it is true; its danger is greater than its 
value. Let it^ therefore, be carefully buried, and let all 
traces of it be swept away.” 

A policy like this appears to us both wrong in itself 
and derc^tory to the cause it is employed to serve. It 
argues either a timid fiuth which fears the light; or a false 
morality which would do evil that good might come. 
How often have Catholics involved themselves in hopeless 
contradiction, sacrificed principle to opportunity, adapted 
their theories to their interests, and staggered the world’s 
reliance on their sincerity by subterfuges which entangle 
^ Church in the shiftily sands of party warfare; instead 
of ^ establishing her cause on the solid rock of principles i 
Hii^ often have they clung to some plausible chitoera 
which seemed to serve thdr caus^ and nursed an attificial 
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ignorance where they feared the discoveries of an imperti- 
nent curiosity 1 As ingenious in detraction as in silence and 
dissimulation, have they not too often answered imputa- 
tions which th^ could not disprove with accusations 
which they could not prov^ till the slanders they had 
invented rivalled in number and intensify the slanders 
which had been invented against them ? For such men 
principles have had only temporary value and local cur- 
rency. Whatever force was the strongest in any place 
and at any tim^ with that they have sought to ally the 
cause of religion. Th^ have, with equal zeal, identified 
her with freedom in one country and with absolutism 
in another ; with conservatism where ^e had privil^es 
to keep, and with reform where she had oppression to 
withstand. And for all this, what have thqr gained ? 
They have betrayed duties more sacred than the privileges 
for which they fought ; they have lied before God and 
man ; thqr have been divided into fractions 1^ the sup- 
posed interests of the Church, when they ought to have 
been united by her principles and her doctrines; and 
against themselves they have justified those grave accusa- 
tions of frdsehood, insincerity, indifference to civil rights 
and contempt for dvil authorities which are uttered with 
such profound injustice against the Church. 

The present difficulties of the Church — ^her internal 
dissensions and apparent weakness, the alienation of so 
mudz intellect, the strong prejudice which keeps many 
away from her alt(^;ether, and makes many who had 
approadhed her shrink back, — all draw nourishment from 
this rank soil The ants^nism of hostile doctrines and 
the enmity of governments count for little in comparison. 
It is in vain to point to her apostolic tradition, the un- 
broken unity of her doctrine^ her missionary energy, or 
her triumphs in the r^on of spiritual life, if we fail to 
remove the accumulated prejudice which generations of 
her advocates have thrown up around her. The world 
can never know and recognise her divine perfection while 
the pleas of her defenders are scarcely nearer to the truth 
than the crimes which her enemies impute to her. How 
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can the stranger understand where the children of the 
kingdom are deceived ? 

Against this poliqr a firm and unyielding stand is of 
supreme necessity. The evil is curable and the loss 
recoverable by a conscientious adherence to higher prin- 
ciples, and a patient pursuit of truth and right Political 
science can place the liberty of the Gturdi on principles 
so certain and unfailing, that intelligent and disinterested 
Protestants will accept them; and in every branch of 
learning with idiich religion is in any way connected, the 
prr^ressive discovery of truth will strengthen faith by 
promoting knowledge and correcting opinion, while it 
destroys prejudices and superstitions by dissipating the 
errors on which thqr are founded. This is a course which 
conscience must approve in the wholes though against 
each particular step of it conscience may itself be tempted 
to revolt It does not alwa}^ conduce to immediate 
advantige ; it may lead across dangerous and scandalous 
ground A x^btiul sovereign may exclude the Church 
from his dominions, or persecute her members. Is she 
therefore to say that his rght is no right, or that all 
intolerance is necessarily wrong? A newly discovered 
truth may be a stumbling-block to perplex or to alienate 
the minds of meiL Is she therefore to deny or smother 
it? By no means. She must in every case do r^ht 
She must prefer the law of her own general spirit to the 
exigencies of immediate external occasion, and leave the 
issue in the hands of God 

Such is the substance of those principles which shut 
out TXt Home and Fore^n Review from the sympathies 
of a large portion of the body to which we belong. In 
common with no small or insignificant section of our 
fellow- Catholic^ we hold that the time has gone by 
when defects in political or scientific education could be 
alleged as an excuse for depending upon expediency or 
mistrusting knowledge ; and that the moment has come 
udum the best service that can be done to religion is to 
be. ,i^thfhl to principle to uphold the right in politics 
though it ^uld requite an apparent sacrifice and to 
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seek truth in science though it should involve a possible 
risk. Modem society has developed no security for 
fteedom, no instrument of progress, no means of arriving 
at trath, which we look upon with indifference or suspicion. 
We see no necessary gulf to separate our political or 
scientific convictions from those of the wisest and most 
intelligent men who may differ from us in rel^on. In 
pursuing those studies in whidi they can sympathise, 
starting from principles which they can accept, and using 
methods whidb are thdrs as well as ours, we diall best 
attain the objects whidi alone can be aimed at in a 
Review, — our own instruction, and the conciliation of 
opponents. 

There are two madn considerations by which it is 
necessary that we should be guided in our pursuit of 
these objects. First, we have to remember that the 
scientific method is most clearly exhibited and recognised 
in connection with subjects about whidh there are no 
prepossessions to wound, no fears to exdt^ no interests 
to threaten. Hence^ not only do we exclude firom our 
range all that concerns the ascetic life and the more 
intimate relations of religion, but we most willingly 
devote ourselves to the treatment of subjects quite 
remote from all religious bearing. Secondly, we have to 
remember that the internal government of the Church 
belongs to a sfAiere exdutively ecclesiastical, firom the 
discussion of which we are shut outj not only by motives 
of propriety and reverence^ but also by the necessary 
absence of any means for forming a judgment So much 
ground is fenced off by these two considerations, that a 
secular sphere alone remains. The character of a scientific 
Review is determined for it It cannot enter on the 
domains of ecclesiastical government or of faith, and 
ndither of them can possibly be affected by its condusions 
or its mode of discussiem. 

In thus absolutely that all truth must lendw 

service to rdig^> we are saying what few perhaps will 
deny in the abstract, but what many are not prepared to 
admit in detail It will be vaguely felt that views which 

a 
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take so little account of present inconvenience and manifest 
danger are perilous and novel, though they may seem to 
spring from a more unquestioning faith, a more absolute 
oouBdenoe in truth, and a more perfect submission to the 
general laws of morality. There is no articulate theory, 
and no distinct view, but there is long habit, and there 
ate strong inducements of another kind which support 
this sentiment 

To understand the certainty of scientific truth, a man 
must have deeply studied scientific method ; to understand 
the obligation of political principle requires a similar 
mental discipline. A man who is suddenly introduced 
fimn without into a society where this certainty and obliga- 
tion are currently acknowledged is naturally bewildered. 
He carmot distinguish between the dulxbus impressions 
of his second-hand knowledge and the cerbdnty of that 
primary direct information which those who possess it 
have no power to deny. To accept a criterion which 
may condemn some cherished opinion has hitherto seemed 
to him a mean surrender and a sacrifice of position. He 
feels it simple loss to give up an idea ; and even if he is 
prepared to surrender it when compelled tty controversy, 
still he thinks it quite unnecessary and gratuitous to 
engage voluntarily in researches which may lead to such 
an issue: To enter thus upon the discussion of questions 
which have been mixed up with religion, and made to 
contribute their support to piety, seems to the idle 
spectator, or to the person who is absorbed in defending 
religion, a mere useless and troublesome meddling, dictated 
Ity the pride of intdlectual triumph, or Ity tte moral 
cowardice which seeks unworthily to propitiate enemies. 

Great consideration is due to those whose minds are 
npt prepared for the fiill light of truth and the grave 
responsibilities of knowledge; who have not learned to 
distinguish what is divine from what is human — defined 
dogma from the atmosphere of opinion which surrodhds 
it^---and who honour both with the same awfiil reverence. 

allowances, are also due to those who are con- 
staoil^ Ipibouring to nourish the spark of belief in minds 
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perplexed difficulties, or darkened i^orauce aad 
prejudicei These men have not ' always the results of 
research at command ; th^r have no time to keep abreast 
with the constant progress of historical and critical science ; 
and the solutions which they are obliged to give ate conse- 
quently often imperfect^ and adapted only to uninstructed 
and uncultivated minds. Their reasoning cannot be the 
same as that of the scholar who has to meet error in its 
most vigorous, refined, and ingenious form. As knowledge 
advances, it must inevitably happen that they will find 
some of their hitherto accepted fticts contradicted, and 
some arguments overturned which have done good service. 
They will find that some statements, which th^ have 
adopted under stress of controverqr, to remove prejudice 
and doubt, turn out to be hasty and partial replies to the 
questions they were meant to answer, and that the true 
solutions would require more copious explanation than 
they can give. And thus will be brought home to their 
minds that^ in the topics upon which popular controversy 
chiefly turns, the conditions of discussion and the resour^ 
of arguments are subject to gradual and constant change. 

A Review, therefor^ which undertakes to investigate 
political and scientific problems, without any direct sub- 
servience to the interests of a party or a causey but with 
the bdief that such inves%ation, by its very independence 
and straightforwardness, must give the most valuable 
indirect assistance to rdigion, cannot expect to enjoy at 
once the favour of those who have grown up in another 
school of ideas. Men who are occupied in the special 
functions of ecclesiastical life, where the Church is all- 
sufficient and requires no extraneous aid, will naturally 
see at first in the problems of public life, the demands of 
modem society, and the progress of human learning, 
nothing but new and unwelcome difiSculties, — trial and 
distraction to themselves, temptation and danger to thdr 
flocks. In time thqr will leam that there is a higher 
and a nobler course for Catholics than one which begins 
in fear and does not lead to security. They will come to 
see how vast a service they may render to the Church hy 
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vindicating for themselves a place in every movement 
that promotes the study of God’s works and the advance- 
ment of mankind. They will remember that, while the 
office of ecclesiastical authority is to tolerate to warn, 
and to guide, that of religious intelligence and zeal is not 
to leave the great work of intellectual and social civilisa- 
tion to be the monopoly and privily of others, but to 
save it from debasement by giving to it for leaders the 
children, not the enemies, of the Church. And at lengiii, 
in the progress of political right and scientific knowledge 
in the development of freedom in the State and of truth 
in literature th^ will recognise one of the first among 
their human duties and the hig^t of their earthly 
rewards. 
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Amoisto the causes which have brought dishonour on the 
Church in recent years, none have had a more fatal 
operation than those conflicts with science and literature 
which have led men to dispute the competence, or the 
justice, or the wisdom, of her authorities. Rare as such 
conflicts have been, they have awakened a special hostiUty 
which the defenders of Catholicism have not succeeded 
in allaying. They have induced a suspicion that the 
Church, in her zeal for the prevention of error, represses 
that intellectual freedom which is essential to the prepress 
of truth ; that she allows an administrative int^erence 
with convictions to which she cannot attach the sterna 
of falsehood ; and that she claims a right to restrain the 
growth of toowled^ to justify an acquiescence in 
i^orance, to promote error, and even to alter at her 
arbitrary will the dogmas that are proposed to frulh. 
There are few faults or errors imputed to Catholicism 
whidbi individual Catholics have not committed or held, 
and the instances on which these particular accusations 
ate founded have sometimes been supplied by the acts 
ofauthorify itself Dishonest controversy loves to con- 
found the personal with the spiritual dement in the 
Church— -to ignore the distinction between the sinful 
agents and the divine inkitution. And this confusion 
it easy to deny, what otherwise would be too 
evident to question, that knowledge has a freedom in the 
Catholic Church which it can find in no other religion ; 

1 RtuUm, April 1864. 
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though there, as elsewhere, freedom d^enerates unless 
it has to struggle in its own defence. 

Nothing can better illustrate this truth than the 
actual course of events in the cases of Lamennais and 
Frohschammer. Th^ are two of the most consgucuous 
instances in point ; and th^ exemplify the opposite mis- 
takes through which a haze of obscurify has gathered* 
over the true notions of authority and freedom in the 
Church. The correspondence of lamennais and the later 
writings of Frohschammer furnish a revelation which 
ought to warn all those who, through ignorance, or 
timidity, or weakness of faith, are tempted to despair of 
the reconciliation between science and religion, and to 
acquiesce either in the subordination of one to the other, 
or in their complete separation and estrangement Of 
these alternatives Lamennais chose the first, Frohschammer 
the second; and the exag^ration of the claims of 
authority hy the one and the extreme assertion of 
independence by the other have led them, hy contrary 
paths, to nearly the same end. 

When Lamennais surveyed the fluctuations of science, 
the multitude of opinions, the confusion and conflict of 
theories, he was led to doubt the efficacy of all human 
tests of truth. Science seemed to him essentially tainted 
with hopeless uncertainty. In his i^otance of its 
methods he fimded them incapable of attaining to any- 
thing more than a greater or less d^;tee of probabilify, 
and powerless to afford a strict demonstration, or to 
distinguish the deposit of real knowledge amidst the 
turbid current of opinioa He refused to admit that 
there is a sphere within which metaphgrsical philosophy 
speaks with absolute certainfy, or that the landmarks set 
up by history and natural science may be such as neither 
authority nor prescription, neither ^ doctrine of the 
schools nor the interest of the Church, has the power to 
disturb or the right to evade. These sciences presented 
to his eyes a chaos incapable of falling into order and 
harmony by any internal self-development, and requiring 
the action of an external director to clear up its 
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and remove its uncertainly. He thought that no research, 
however rigorous, could make sure of any fragment of 
knowledge worthy the name. He admitted no certain^ 
but that which relied on the general tradition of mankind, 
recorded and sanctioned by the infallible judgment of the 
Holy Sea He would have all power committed, and 
every question referred, to that supreme and universal 
authority. By its means he would supply all the gaps 
in the horizon of the human intellect, settle every con- 
troversy, solve the problems of science, and regulate the 
policy of states. 

The extreme Ultramontanism which seeks the safe- 
guard of faith in the absolutism of Rome he believed 
to be the ke3rstone of the Catholic system. In his eyes 
all who rejected it, the Jesuits among them, were 
Gallicans; and Gallicanism was the corruption of the 
Christian idea.^ “If my principles are rejected,” he 
wrote on the ist of November 1820, “I see no means 
of defending religion effectually, no decisive answer to 
the objections of the unbelievers of our time. How 
could these principles be favourable to them? th^ are 
simply the development of the great Catholic maxim, 
quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus" Joubert 
said of him, with perfect justice, that when he destro}ml 
sdl the bases of human certainty, in order to retain no 
foundation but authority, he destroyed authority itself 
The confidence which led him to confound the human 
element with the divine in the Holy See was destined 
to be tried by the severest of all tests ; and his exaggera- 
tion of the infallibility of the Pope proved fatal to his 
religious faith. 

In 1831 the Roman Breviary was not to be bought 
in Paris. We may hence measure the amount of 
opposition with which Lamennais’s endeavours to exalt 
Rome would be met by the majority of the French 
bishops and clergy, and by the school of St Sulpice. 
For him, on the other hand, no terms were too strong 
to express his animosity against those who rejected his 
^ Comssfwdinee^ Noavdle Mition (Pluris : Didier). 
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teachii^ and thwarted his designs. The bbhops he 
railed at as idiotic devotees, incredibly blind, super- 
naturally foolish. “ The Jesuits,” he said, “ ■vrttt grtriadiers 
de la foHt, and united imbecilily with the vilest passions.” ^ 
He fended that in many dioceses there was a conspiracy 
to destroy religion, that a schism was at hand, and that 
the resistance of the clergy to his prindples threatened 
to destroy Catbolidsm in France. Rome, he was sure, 
would help him in his struggle against her faithless 
assai l ants, on bdhalf of her authority, and in his en- 
deavour to maJse the detgy refer their disputes to her, 
so as to recdve from the Pope’s mouth the infallible 
orades of eternal truth.* Whatever the Pope might 
dedde, would, he said, be r^^ht^ for the Pope alone was 
infellible. Bishops might be sometimes resisted, but 
the Pope never.' It was both absurd and blasphemous 
even to advise him. “I have read in the Diario eU 
Rma^ he said, “the advice of M. de Chateaubriand 
to the Holy Ghost At any rat^ the Holy Ghost is 
folly warned ; and if he makes a mistake fois time, it 
will not be tihe ambassador's feult” 

Three Popes passed away, and still nothing was done 
against the traitors be was for ever denoundng. This 
reserve astounded him. Was Rome hersdf tainted with 
Gallicanism, and in league with those who had conspired 
for her destruction? What but a schism could ensue 
from this ineacplicaUe apathy? The silence was a 
grievous trial to his feith. “ Let us shut our eyes,” he 
said, “let us invoke the Holy Spirit^ let us collect all 
the powers of our soul, that our faith may not be 
shaken.”' In his perplexity he b^[an to make dis- 
tinctions between the Pope and the Roman Court The 
suivisers of the Pope were trsutors, dwellers in the outer 
darkness, blind and deaf ; the Pope himself and he sdone 
was infallible, and would never act so as to injure the 
feith, though meanwhile he was not aware of the real 
state of things, and was evidently deceived false 

* Fcbi 07, X831. 

* 8 and June xg, xSag. 


* April xa and June 05, 183a 

* Mucb 30, 1831. 
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reports.^ A few months later came the necessi^ for 
a further distinction between the Pontiff and the 
Sovereign. If the doctrines of the Avenir had caused 
displeasure at Rome, it was only on political grounds. 
If the Pope was offended, he was offended not as 
Vicar of Christ, but as a temporal monarch implicated 
in the political S3^stem of Europe. In his capacity of 
spiritual head of the Church he could not condemn 
writers for sacrificing all human and political considera- 
tions to the supreme interests of the Chinch, but must 
in reality agree with them.‘ As the Polish Revolution 
brought the political questions into greater prominence, 
Lamennais became more and more convinced of the 
wickedness of those who surrounded Gregory XVI., and 
of the political incompetence of the Pope himself. He 
described him as weeping and pra3ring, motionless, amidst 
the darkness which the ambitious, corrupt, and frantic 
idiots around him were ever striving to thicken.^ Still 
he felt secure. When the foundations of the Church 
were threatened, when an essential doctrine was at stake, 
though, for the first time in eighteen centuries, the 
.supreme authority might refuse to speak,'* at least it 
could not speak out s^nst the truth. In this belief he 
made his last journey to Rome. Then came his con- 
demnation. The staff on which he leaned with all his 
we^ht broke in his hands; the authority- he had so 
grossly exaggerated turned against him, and his faith 
was left without support His system supplied no 
resource for such an emeigenqr. He submitted, not 
because he was in error, but because Catholics had no 
right to defend the Chur^ s^^aUist the supreme will even 
of an erring Pontiff.* He was persuaded that his silence 
would injure reli^on, yet he deemed it his duty to be 
silent and to abandon theology. He had ceased to 
believe that the Pope could not err, but he still believed 
that he could not lawfully be disobtyed. In the two 
years during which he still remained in the Church 

‘ Kob. 8, 1830. * Aag. xs, (831. * Fek xo, xSsa. 

* July 6, x 8*9. ' 15, 183a. 
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his &ith in her system fell rapidly to pieces. Within 
two months after the publication of the Encydical he 
wrote that the Pope, Uke the other princes, seemed careful 
not to omit any blunder that could secure ^ annihilation.^ 
Three wedcs afterwards he denounced in the fiercest 
terms the corruption of Rome. He predicted that the 
ecdesiastical hierarchy was about to depart with the old 
monarchies ; and, though the Churdi could not die, he 
would not undertake to say that she would revive in her 
old forms.* The Pope, he said, had so zealously embraced 
the cause of antichristian despotism as to sacrifice to it the 
reli^on of which he was the chief He no longer fdt it 
possible to distinguish what was immutable in the external 
organisation of the Church. He admitted the personal 
fallibilify of the Pope, and declared that, thoigh it was 
impossiUe, without Rome, to defend Catholicism success- 
fully, yet nothing could be hoped for from her, and that 
she seemed to have condemned Catholicism to die.* The 
Pope, be soon afterwards said, was in league with the 
kings in opposition to the eternal truths of religion, the 
hierarchy was out of court, and a transformation like that 
from which the Church and Papacy had sprung was about 
to bring them both to an end, after eighteen centuries, 
in Gregory XVI.* Before the followitg year was over 
he had ceased to be in communion with the Catholic 
Church. 

The fall of Lamermais, however impressive as a 
warning, is of no great historical importance; for he 
carried no one with him, and his favourite disciples became 
the ablest defenders of Catholicism in France. But it ex- 
emplifies one of the natural consequences of dissociating 
secular from religious truth, and denying that tihqr hold 
in solution all the dements necessary for their reconcilia- 
tion and union. In more recent times, the same error 
has led, by a contrary path, to stQl more lamentable 
result^ and scepticism on the possibility' of harmonising 
reason and faith has once more driven a philosopher into 
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heresy. Between the fall of Lamennais and the conflict 
with Frohschammer many metaphysical writers among 
the Catholic clergy had incurred the censures of Rome. 
It is enough to cite Bautain in France, Rosmini in Italy, 
and Giinther in Austria. But in these cases no scandal 
ensued, and the decrees were received with prompt and 
hearty submisnon. In the cases of Lamennais and 
Frohschammer no speculative question was originally at 
issue, but only the question of authority. A comparison 
between their theories will explain the similarity in the 
courses of the two men, and at the same time will account 
for the contrast between the isolation of Lamennais and 
the influence of Frohschammer, though the one was the 
most eloquent writer in France, and the head of a great 
school, and the other, before the late controversy, was not 
a writer of much name. This contrast is the more re- 
markable since religion had not revived in France when 
the French philosopher wrote, while for the last quarter 
of a century Bavaria has been distinguished among 
Catholic nations for the faith of her people. Yet 
Lamennais was powerless to injure a generation of com- 
paratively ill-instructed Catholics, while Frohschammer, 
with inferior gifts of persuasion, has won educated 
followers even in the home of Ultramontanism. 

The first obvious explanation of this difficulty is the 
narrowness of Lamennsis’s philosophy. At the time of 
Ids dispute with the Holy See he had somewhat lost sight 
of his traditionalist theory ; and his attention, concentrated 
upon politics, was directed to the problem of reconefling 
religion with liberty, — a question with which the best minds 
in France are still occupied. But how can a view of 
policy constitute a philosophy? Heb^n by thinking 
that it was expedient for the Church to obtain the safe- 
guards of freedom, and that, she should renounce the 
losing cause of the old riginM. But this was no more 
philosophy than the similar argum^t which had previously 
won her to the side of despotism when it was the stronger 
cause. As Boiuld, however, had erected absolute 
monarchy into a dogma, so Lamennais proceeded to do 
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with freedom. The Church, he said, was on the side of 
fraedom, because it was the just side, not because it was 
the stronger. As De Maistre had seen the victory of 
Catholic principles in the Restoration, so Lamennais saw 
it in the revolution of 1830. 

This was obviously too narrow and temporary a basis 
for a philosophy. The Church is interested, not in the 
triumph of a principle or a cause which may be dated as 
that of 1789, or of i8i5,or of 1830, but in the triumph of 
justice and the just caus^ whether it be that of the people 
or of the Crown, of a Catholic party or of its opponents. 
She admits the tests of public law and political science. 
When these proclaim the ercistence of the conditions 
which justify an insurrection or a war, she caimot condemn 
that insurrection or that war. She is guided in her 
judgment on these causes 1^ criteria which are not her 
own, but are borrowed from departments over which she 
has no supreme controL This is as true of science as it 
is of law and politics. Other truths are as certain as 
those which natural or positive law embraces, and other 
oblations as imperative as those which regulate the 
relations of subjects and authorities. The principle which 
places right above esrpedience in the political action of 
the Church has an equal application in history or in astro- 
nomy. The Church can no more identify her cause with 
scientific error than with political wrong. Her interests 
may be impaired by some measure of political justice, or 
by the admission of some fact or document But in 
neither case can she guard her interests at the cost of 
denying the truth. 

This is the principle which has so mudi difficulty in 
obtaining recognition in an age when science is mote or 
less irreligious, and when Catholics more or less neglect 
its study. Political and intellectual liberty have the same 
claims and the same conditions in the eyes of the Church. 
The Catholic ju( 4 [es the measures of governments and 
the discoveries of science in exactly the same manner. 
Public law may make it imperative to overthrow a 
Catholic monarch, like James II., or to uphold a 
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Pfotestsnt monarch, like the King of Prussia. The 
demonstrations of science may oblige us to believe that 
the earth revolves round the sun, or that the donation 
of Constantino is furious. The apparent interests of 
religion have much to say against all this ; but religion 
itself prevents those considerations from prevailing. This 
has not been seen those writers who have done most 
in defence of the principle. They have usually considered 
it from the standing ground of their own practical aims, 
and have therefore failed to attain that general view which 
might have been sug g ested to them by the pursuit of 
truth as a whole. Frendh writers have done much for 
political liberty, and Germans for intellectual liberty ; but 
the defenders of the one cause have generally had so 
little sympathy with the other, that they have neglected 
to defend their own on the grounds common to both. 
There is hardly a Catholic writer who has penetrated 
to the common source from which they spring. And 
this is the greatest defect in Catholic literature, even to 
the present day. 

In the majority of those who have afforded the chief 
examples of this error, and particularly in Lamennais, the 
weakness of faith which it implies has been united with 
that looseness of thought which resolves all knowlec^ 
into opinion, and fails to appreciate methodical invest%a- 
tion or scientific evidence. But it is less ea^ to explain 
how a priest; fortified with the armour of German science, 
should have failed as completely in the same inquiry. 
In order to solve the difficulty', we must go back to the 
time when the theory of Frohschammer arose, and review 
some of the drcumstances out of which it sprang. 

For adjusting the relations between science and 
authority, ^ method of Rome had long been that of 
economy and accommodation. In dealing witii literature, 
her paramount consideration was (he fear of scandal. 
Books were forbidden, not merely because their state- 
ments were denied, but because they seemed injurious to 
morals, derogatory to authority, or dangerous to faith. To 
be so, it was not necessary that they dmuld be untrue^ 
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For isolated truths separated fiom other known truths by 
an interval of conjecture, in which error might find room 
to construct its works, may offer perilous occasions to 
unprepared and unstable minds. The policy was there- 
fore to allow sudi truths to be put forward only hypo- 
thetically, or altogether to suppress them. The latter 
alternative was especially appropriated to historical 
investi^tions, because they contained most elements of 
darker. In them the progress of knowledge has been for 
centuries constant, rapid, and sure ; every generation has 
brought to light masses of information previously unknown, 
the successive publication of which furnished ever new 
incentives, and more and more ample means of inquiry 
into ecclesiastical history. This inquiry has gradually laid 
bare the whole policy and process of ecclesiastical authority, 
and has removed firom the past that veil of mystery where- 
with, like all other authorities it tries to surround the 
present The human element in ecclesiastical administra^ 
tion endeavours to keep itself out of sight, and to deny its 
own existence, in order that it may secure the unquestioning 
submission which authority naturally desires, and may 
preserve that halo of infallibility which the twilight of 
opinion enables it to assume. Now the most severe 
exposure of the part played by this human element is 
found in histories which show the undeniable existence 
of sin, error, or firaud in the high places of the Church. 
Not, indeed, that any history furnisher or can furnish, 
materials for undermining the authority which the dr^pmas 
of the Church proclaim to be necessary for her existence. 
But the true limits of Intimate authority are one 
thing, and the area which authorify may find it ex- 
pedient to attempt to occupy is another. The interests 
of the Church are not necessarily identical with those of 
the ecclesiastical government A government does not 
desire its powers to be strictly defined, but the subjects 
require the line to be drawn with increasing precision. 
Anthorily may be protected Iqr its subjects being kept 
in ^orance of its faults, and hy their holding it in 
sup^titious admiration. But religion has no communion 
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with any manner of error : and the conscience can only 
be injured by sadi arts, which, in reality, give a fer more 
formidable measure of tihe influence of the human element 
in ecclesiastical government than any collection of de- 
tached cases of scandal can do. For these arts are simply 
those of all human governments which possess l^slative 
power, fear attack, deny responsibility, and therefore 
shrink from scrutiny. 

One of the great instruments for preventing historical 
scrutiny had long been the Index of prohibited books, 
which was accordingly directed, not ^^nst falsehood 
only, but particularly against certain departments of truth. 
Through it an efibrt had been made to keep the knowle<^ 
of ecclesiastical history from the faithful, and to give 
currency to a fabulous and fictitious picture of the progress 
and action of the Church. The means would have been 
found quite Inadequate to the end, if it had not been for 
the fact that while society was absorbed by controversy, 
knowledge was only valu^ so far as it served a contro- 
versial purpose. Every party in those days virtually 
had its own prohibitive Index, to brand all inconvenient 
truths with the note of falsehood. No party cared for 
knowledge that could not be made available for argument 
Neutral and ambiguous science had no attractions for 
men engaged in perpetual combat Its spirit first won 
the naturalists, the mathematicians, and the philologists ; 
then it vivifi^ the otherwise aimless erudition of the 
Benedictines ; and at last it was carried into history, to 
give new life to those sciences whidx deal with the tradition, 
the law, and the action of the Church. 

The home of this transformation was in the universities 
of Germany, for there the Catholic teadier was placed in 
circumstances altc^etber novel. He had to address men 
who had every opportunity of becoming familiar with the 
arguments of the enemies of the Church, and with the 
discoveries and conclusions of those whose studies were 
without the bias of any rel^^ous object Whilst he 
lectured In one room, the next might be occupied hy a 
panthdst, a rationalist, or a Lutheran, descantiig on the 
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same topics. When he left the desk his place mi^ht be 
taken by some great original thinker or scholar, who 
would display all the results of his meditations without 
r^fard for their tendency, and without considering what 
effects they might have on the weak. He was obliged 
often to ^w attention to books lacking the Catholic 
spirit, but indispensable to the deeper student Here, 
therefore, the system of secrecy, economy, and accom- 
modation was rendered impossible by the competition of 
knowledge, in whidb the most thorough exposition of the 
truth was sure of the victory, and the s}^tem itself 
became inapplicable as the scientific spirit penetrated 
ecclesiastical literature in Grermany. 

In Rome, however, where the infiuences of competition 
were not felt^ the reasons of the change could not be 
understood, nor its benefits experienced; and it was 
thought absurd that the Germans of the nineteenth 
century should discard weapons which had been found 
efiicacious with the Germans of the sixteentL While in 
Rome it was still held that the truths of science need 
not be told, and ought not to be told, if, in the judg- 
ment of Roman theologians, th^r were of a nature to 
offend faith, in Germany Catholics vied with Protestants 
in publishing matter without being diverted 1^ the con- 
sideration whether it mi^ht serve or injure their cause in 
controversy, or whether it was adverse or favourable to 
the views which it was the object of the Index to protect 
But though this great antagom'sm existed, there was 
no collision. A moderation was exhibited which con- 
trasted remarkably with the aggressive spirit prevailing in 
France and Italy. Publications were suffered to pass 
unnoted in Germany which would have been immediately 
censured if they had come forth b^nd the Alps or the 
Rhine. In this way a certain laxity grew up side by 
side with an unmeasured distrust, and German thiwing iafia 
and historians escaped censure. 

This toleration gains significance from its contrast 
to the severity with which Rome smote the German 
philosophers like Hermes and Giinther when th^ erred. 
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Here, indeed, the case was veiy different If Rome 
had insisted upon suppressing documents, perverting 
facts, and resisting criticism, she would have been only 
opposing truth, and opposing it consciously, for fear 
(ff its inconveniences. But if ^ had refrained from 
denouncing a philosophy whidh denied creation or the 
personality of God, she would have failed to assert her 
own doctrines against her own children who contra- 
dicted them. The philosopher cannot claim the same 
exemption as the historian. God’s handwriting exists in 
history independently of the Church, and no ecclesiastical 
ex^ence can alter a fact The divine lesson has been 
read, and it is the historian’s duty to copy it faithfully 
without bias and without ulterior views. The Catholic 
may be sure that as the Church has lived in spite of the 
fact, she will also survive its publication. But philosophy 
has to deal with some facts which, althoi^h as absolute 
and objective in themsdves, are not and cannot be known 
to us except tihrough revelation, of which the Church is 
the organ. A philosophy which requires the alteration of 
these facts is in patent contradiction ^[ainst the Church. 
Both cannot coexist One must destroy the other. 

Two circumstances very naturally arose to disturb this 
equilibrium. There were divines who wished to extend 
to Germany the old authority of the Index, and to. 
censure or prohildt books which, though not heretical, con- 
tained matter injurious to the reputation of ecclesiastical 
authority, or contrary to the common opinions of Catholic 
theologians. On the other hand, there were philosophers 
of the schools of Hermes and GUnther who would not 
retract the doctrines wbidi the Church condemned. One 
movement tended to repress even the knowler^ie of 
demonstrable truth, and the other aimed at d^troying 
the dogmatic authority of the Holy See. In ihis way a 
collision was prepared, which was eventually broi^t 
about by the writings of Dr. Ftohschammer. 

Ten years ago, when he was a very 3«»ang lecturer on 
philosophy in the university of Munich, he publirired a 
work on the origin of the soul, in which he argued ^nst 
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the theory of pre-existence, and against the common 
opinion that each soul is created directly by Almighty 
God, defending the theory of Generationism by the 
authority of several Fathers, and quoting, among other 
modem divines, Klee, the author of the most esteemed 
treatise of dermatic theology in the German language 
It was decided at Rome that his book should be con- 
demned, and he was informed of the intention, in order 
that he might announce his submission before the publica- 
tion of the decree; 

His position was a difficult one, and it appears to be 
admitted that his conduct at this st^ was not prompted 
by those opinions on the authorily of the Church in 
which he afterwards took refine, but must be explained 
by the known facts of the case. His doctrine had been 
lately taught in a book generally read and approved. 
He was convinced that he had at least refuted the 
opposite theories, and yet it was apparently in behalf 
of one of these that he was condemned. Whatever 
errors his book contained, he might fear that an act of 
submission would seem to imply his acceptance of an 
opinion he heartily believed to be wrong, and would 
therefore be an act of treason to truth. The decree 
convejred no conviction to his mind. It is only the 
utterances of an infallible autiiority that men can believe 
without ailment and explanation, and here was an 
authority not infallible, giving no reasons, and yet claim- 
ii^ a submission of the reason. Dr. Frohschammer found 
himself in a dilemma. To submit absolutely would either 
be a virtual acknowledgment of the infallibility of the 
authority, or a confession that an ecclesiastical decision 
necessarily bound the mind irrespectively of its troth or 
justice. In either case he would have contradicted the 
law of rel^on and of the Church. To submit, while 
retaining his own opinion, to a disciplinaty decree in 
order to preserve peace and avoid scandal, and to make 
a general acknowledgment that his work contained various 
iUp^ponsidered and equivocal statements which might bear 
a had construction^ — such a conditional submission either 
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would not have been that which the Roman Court desired 
Md intended, or, if made without explicit statement of 
its meaning, would have been in some measure deceitful 
and hypocritic^ In the first case it would not have 
received, in the second case it could not have been 
made without loss of self-respect. Moreover, as the 
writer was a public professor, bound to instruct his hearers 
according to his best knowl^ge, he could not cheumge his 
teaching while his opinion remained unchanged. These 
considerations, and not any desire to defy authority, or 
introduce new opinions by a process more or less revolu- 
tionary, appear to have guided his conduct At this 
period it might have been possible to arrive at an under- 
standing, or to obtain satisfactory explanations, if the 
Roman Court would have told him what points were 
at issue, what passages in his book were impugned, and 
what were the grounds for suspecting them. If there 
was on both sides a peaceful and conciliatory spirit, and 
a desire to settle the problem, there was certainly a chance 
of effecting it a candid interchange of explanations. 
It was a course which had proved efficacious on other 
occasions, and in the then recent discussion of Giinther’s 
.system it had been pursued with great patience and 
decided success. 

Before giving a definite reply, therefore. Dr. Froh- 
schammer asked for information about the incriminated 
articles. This would have given him an opportunity of 
secir^ his error, and making a submission in fero intend. 
But the request was refused. It was a favour, he was 
told, sometimes extended to men whose great services to 
the Church deserved such consideration, but not to one 
who was hardly known except by the very book which 
had incurred the censure. This answer instantly aroused 
a suspicion that the Roman Court was more anxious to 
assert its authority than to correct an all^[ed error, or to 
prevent a scandal It was well known that the mistrust 
of German philosophy was very deep at Rome ; and it 
seemed far from impossible that an intention existed to 
put It under all possible restraint 
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This mistrust on the part of the Roman divines was 
fully equalled, and so &r justified, 1^ a corresponding 
literary contempt on the part of many German Catholic 
scholars. It is ea^ to understand the grounds of this 
feeling. The German writers were engaged in an arduous 
struggle in which their antagonists were sustained by 
intellectual power, solid learning, and deep thought, sudi 
as the defenders of the Church in Catholic countries have 
never had to encounter. In this conflict the Italian 
divines could render no assistance. They had shown 
themselves altogether incompetent to cope with modem 
science. The Germans, therefore, unable to recc^ise 
them as auxiliaries, soon ceased to regard them as equals, 
or as scientific divines at all Without impeaching thdr 
orthodoxy, th^ learned to look on them as men incapable 
of understanding and mastering the ideas of a literature so 
very remote from their own, and to attach no more value 
to the unreasoned decrees of their organ than to the un- 
defended ipse dixit of a theolc^an of secondary rank. 
This opinion sprang, not from national prejudice or from 
the self-appreciation of individuals comparing their own 
works with those of the Roman divines, but from a 
general view of the relation of those divines, among 
whom there are several distinguished Germans, to the 
literature of Germany. It was thus a corporate feeling, 
which might be shared even by one who was conscious 
of his own inferiority', or who had written nothing at all. 
Such a man, weighing the opinion of the theologians of 
the Gesfi and the Minerva, not in the scale of his own per- 
formance, but in that of the great achievements of his 
age, might well be reluctant to accq>t their verdict upon 
them without some aid of argument and explanation. 

On the other hand, it appeared that a blow which 
struck the Catholic scholars of Germany ‘would assure 
to the victorious congr^tion of Roman divines an eaty 
supremacy over the writers of all other countries. The 
case of Dr. Frohsdiammer might be made to test what 
^cgwc of control it would be possible to exercise over 
his countrymen, tiie only body of writers at whom alarm 
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was fcl^ and who insisted, more dian others, on their 
freedom. But the suspicion of such a possibility was 
likely only to confirm him in the idea that he was chosen 
to be the experimental body on which an important 
principle was to be decided, and that it was his duty, 
till his dogmatic error was proved, to resist a questionable 
encroachment of authority upon the rights of fireedom. 
He therefore refused to make the preliminaiy submission 
which was required of him, and allowed the decree to go 
forth against lum in the usual way. Hereupon it was 
intimated to him — ^though not by Rome — ^that he had 
incurred excommunication. This was the measure which 
raised the momentous question of the liberties of Catholic 
science, and gave the impulse to that new theory on the 
limits of authority with which his name has become 
associated. 

In the dvil affairs of mankind it is necessary to assume 
that the knowledge of the moral code and the traditions 
of law cannot perish in a Christian nation. Particular 
authorities may fall into error ; decisions may be appealed 
against ; laws may be repealed, but the political consdenoe 
of the whole people cannot be irrecoverably lost The 
Church possesses the same privilege, but in a much h^iher 
degree, for she exists expressly for the purpose of pre* 
serving a definite body of truths, the knowledge of which 
she can never lose. Whatever authority, therefore, ex- 
presses that knowledge of which she is t^ keeper must 
be obeyed. But there is no institution from which this 
knowledge can be obtained with immediate certainty. A 
council is not d priori cecumenical ; the Holy See is not 
separately infallible. The one has to await a sanction, 
the other has repeatedly erred. Every decree^ therefore, 
requires a preliminary examination. 

A writer who is censured may, in the first place, yield 
an external submission, dther for the sake of disdpline, or 
because his condetion is too weak to support him agmnst 
the weight of authority. But if the question at issue is 
more important than ^ preservation of peace, and if his 
conviction is strong, he inquires whether the authority 
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which condemns him utters the voice of the Church. If 
he finds that it does, he 3delds to it, or ceases to profess 
the faith of Catholics. If he finds that it does not, but is 
only the voice of authority, he owes it to his conscience, 
and to the supreme claims of truth, to remain constant 
to that which he believes, in spite of opposition. No 
authority has power to impose error, and, if it resists the 
truth, the truth must be upheld until it is admitted 
Now the adversaries of Dr. Frohschammer had fallen 
into the monstrous error of attributing to the congrega- 
tion of the Index a share in the infallilxlity of the Church. 
He was placed in the position of a persecuted man, 
and the general S3PTapathy was with him. In his defence 
he proceeded to state his theoty of the rights of science, 
in order to vindicate the Church firom the imputation of 
restricting its freedom. Hitherto his works had been 
written in defence of a Christian philosophy against 
materialism and infidelity. Their object had been 
thoroughly rdigious, and although he was not deeply 
read in ecclesiastical literature^ and was often loose and 
incautious in the use of theological terms, his writings 
had not been wanting in catholicity of spirit ; but after 
his condemnation by Rome he undertook to pull down 
the power which had dealt the blow, and to make himself 
safe for the future. In this spirit of personal antagonism 
he commenced a long series of writings in defence of 
freedom and in defiance of authority. 

The following abstract marks, not so much the outline 
of his system, as the logical steps which carried him to 
the point where he passed beyond the limit of Catholicism. 
Religion, he taught, supplies materials but no criterion for 
philosophy ; philosophy has nothing to rely on, in the last 
resorli but the unfailing veracity of our nature, which is 
not corrupt or weak, but normally healthy, and unable to 
deceive us.^ There is not greater division or uncertainty in 
matters of speculation than on questions of faith.* If at 

^ ifie pp, 40, 

Ar pp. 4, 89 j AOmStm, I tj. 

* i. 9a. 
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any time error or doubt should arise, the science possesses 
in itself the means of correcting or removing it, and no 
other remedy is efiScadous but that which it applies to 
itself.^ There can be no free philosophy if we must alwa}^ 
remember dogma.* Philosophy indudes in its sphere all 
the d(^pmas of revelation, as well as those of natural 
rdigion. It examines by its own independent light the 
substance of every Christian doctrine, and determines in 
cadi case whether it be divine truth.* The conclusions 
and judgments at which it thus arrives must be maintained 
even when th^ contradict artides of faith.* As we 
accept the evidence of astronomy in opposition to the 
once settled opinion of divines, so we should not shrink 
from the evidence of chemistry if it should be adverse to 
transubstantiation.* The Church, on the other hand, 
examines these condusions by her standard of faith, and 
decides whether they can be taught in theolc^.* But 
she has no means of ascertaining the philosophical truth 
of an opinion, and cannot convict the philosopher of error. 
The two domains are as distinct as reason and faith ; and 
we must not identify what we know with what we believe, 
but must separate the philosopher from his philosophy. 
The system may be utterly at variance with the whole 
teaching of Christianity, and yet the philosopher, while 
he holds it to be philosophically true and certain, may 
continue to believe all Catholic doctrine, and to perform 
all the spiritual duties of a laymen or a priest For dis- 
cord cannot exist between the certain results of sdentific 
investigation and the real doctrines of the Church. Both 
are true, and there is no conflict of truths. But while 
the of science is distinct and definite, that of the 

Chuieh is subject to alteratioa Theology is at no time 
absolutely complete, but always liable to be modified, and 
cannot, therefore, be made a fixed test of truth.* Con- 
sequently there is no reason against the union of the 
Churches. For the liberty of private judgment, which is 


1 dir TVissenxhqft, p. 32. 

• HinUitung, pp. 30 S 1 3TC7. 397- 
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the formal principle of Protestantism, belongs to Catholics ; 
and there is no actual Catholic dogma which naay not 
lose all that is objectionable to Protestants 1^ the trans- 
forming process of development^ 

The errors of Dr. Frdbschammer in these passages are 
not exclusively his own. He has only drawn certain con- 
clusions from premisses which ate veiy commonly received. 
Nothing is more usual lhan to confound religioas truth with 
the voice of ecclesiastical authority. Dr. Frohsdhammer, 
having follen into this vu^;ar mistake, argues that because 
the authority is follible the truth must be uncertain. Many 
Catholics attribute to theological opinions whidi have pre- 
vailed for centuries without reproach a sacredness nearly 
approaching that whidx bdongs to articles of foith : Dr. 
Frohschammer extends to defined d(^;mas the liability to 
change which belongs to opinions that 3 ret await a final 
and condurive investi^tion. Thousands of zealous men 
are persuaded that a confiict may arise between defined 
doctrines of the Church and conclusions which- are certain 
according to all the tests of science : Dr. Ftohsdhammer 
adopts this view, and argues that none of the decisions 
of the Church are final, and that consequently in such a 
case they must give way. Lastly, uninstructed men com- 
monly impute to historical and natural science the un- 
certainty which is inseparable fivm pure speculation: 
Dr. Frohschammer accepts the equality, but claims for 
metaphysics the same certainty- and indqwndence which 
those sciences possess. 

Having begun his course in company with many who 
have exactly opposite ends in view. Dr. Frohschammer, 
in a recent tract on the union of die Churches, entirely 
separates himself from the Catholic Churdi in his theory 
of development He had received the impulse to his new 
system fima the opposition of those whom he considered 
the advocates of an excessive uniformity and the 
of progess, and their contradiction has driven him to a 
point where he entirely sacrificed unity to change. He 
nowafiSrms that our Lord desired no unity or perfect 
* wur/MritouiM, a6, 35. 
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confonnily amoi^ His followers, ezcqpt in morals and 
charity;^ that He gave no definite system of doctrine; 
and tibAt the form which Christian faith may have assumed 
in a particular has no validily for all future tim^ but 
is subject to continual modification.* The definitions, he 
says, which the Church has made firom time to time are 
not to be obstinatdy adhered to ; and the advancement 
of religious knowledge is obtained 1^ genius, not by 
learning, and is not r^[ulated by traditions and fixed 
rules* He maintains that not only the form but tiie 
substance varies ; that the belief of one age may be not 
only extended but abandoned in another ; and that it is 
impossible to draw the line which separates immutable 
d<^ma from undedded opiniona* 

The causes which drove Dr. Frohsdiammer into bere^ 
would scarcely have deserved great attention from the 
mere merit of the man, for he cannot be acquitted of 
having, in the first instance, exhiluted ve^ superfidal 
notions of theol<^. Their instructivenesi consists in the 
conspicuous example thqr afford of the effect of certain 
errors which at the present day are commonly held and 
rarely contradicted. When he found himself censured 
unjustly, as he thought, the Holy See^ it should have 
been enough for him to believe in his conscience that he 
was in agreement with the true faith of the Church. He 
would not then have proceeded to consider the whole 
Church infected with the liaUlity to err bom which her 
rulers arc not exempt, or to d^;rade the fundamental 
truths of Christianity to the level of mere school opinions. 
Authority appeared in his eyes to stand for the whole 
Church ; and therefore, in endeavouring to shield him- 
self from its influence, he abandoned the first principles of 
the ecclesiastical system. Far bom having aided the cause 
of freedom, his errors have provoked a reaction ^[ainst it, 
which must be looked upon with deep anxiety, and of 
which the first s^ificant qrmptom remains to be described. 

On the 2i8t of December 1863, the Pope addressed 
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a Brief to the Archbishop of Munich, which was published 
on the 5th of March. This document explains that the 
Holy Father had originally been led to suspect the recent 
Congress at Munich of a tendency similar to that of 
Frohschammer, and had consequently viewed it with 
great distrust ; but that these feelings were removed by 
the address which was adopted at the meeting, and by the 
report of the Archbishop. And he expresses the consola- 
tion he has derived from the principles which prevailed 
in the assembly, and applauds the design of those by 
whom it was convened. He asked for the opinion of 
the Grerman prdates, in order to be able to determine 
whether, in the present circumstances of their Church, it 
is r^ht that the Congress should be renewed. 

Besides the censure of the doctrines of Frohschammer, 
and the approbation given to the acts of the Munich 
Congress, the Brief contains passages of deeper and more 
general import, not directly touching the action of the 
Grerman divines, but having an important bearing on the 
position of this Review. The substance of these passages 
is as follows : In the present condition of society the 
supreme authority in the Church is more than ever 
necessary, and must not surrender in the smallest d^^ 
the exclusive direction of ecclesiastical knowledge An 
entire obedience to the decrees of the Holy See and the 
Roman congr^rions cannot be inconsistent with the 
freedom and progress of science. The disposition to find 
fault with the scholastic theology, and to dispute the 
conclusions and the method of its teachers, threatens the 
authority of the Church, because the Church has not only 
allowed tfaeol<^ to remain for centuries fiuthful to their 
system, but has urgently recommended it as the safest 
bulwaric of the frdth, and an efficient weapon agsdnst her 
enemies. Catholic writers are not boimd only by those 
decisions of the infallible Church which regard articles of 
faith. They must also submit to the theological decisions 
of the Roman congr^tions, and to the opinions which 
are commonly received in the schools. And it is wrong, 
though not heretical, to reject those decisions or opinions. 
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In a word, therefor^ the Brief affirms that the common 
opinions and explanations of Catholic divines ought not 
to yidid to the progress of secular science, and that the 
course oi theological knowledge ought to be controlled ty 
the decrees of the Index. 

There is no doubt that the letter of this document 
might be interpreted in a sense consistent witih the 
habitual language of the Honu and Foreign Review. 
On the one hand, the censure is evidently aimed at that 
exa^crated claim of independence which would deny to 
the Pope and the Episcopate any right of interfering in 
literature, and would transfer the whole weight heretofore 
belonging to the traditions of the schools of theology to the 
incomplete, and therefore uncertain, conclusions of modem 
science. On the other hand, the Review has always 
maintained, in common with all Catholics, that if the one 
Church has an organ it is through that organ that she 
must speak; that her authorify is not limited to the 
precise sphere of her in&llibility ; and that opinions 
which she has long tolerated or approved, and has for 
centuries found compatible with the secular as well as 
religious knowledge of the age, cannot be lightly 
supplanted by new hypotheses of scientific noen, which 
have not yet had time to prove their consistenqr with 
d<^;matic truth. But such a plausible accommodation, 
even if it were honest or dignified, would only di^ise 
and obscure those ideas which it has been the diief object 
of the Review to proclaim. It is, therefore, not only 
more respectful to the Holy See, but more serviceable to 
the principles of the Review itself, and more in accordance 
with the spirit in which it has been conducted, to interpret 
the words of the Pope as they were really meant, than to 
elude their consequences hy subtle distinctions, and to 
profess a formal adoption of maxims which no man who 
holds the principles of the Review can accept in their 
intended signification. 

One of these maxims is that theol<^cal and other 
oinnions long held and allowed in the Church gather 
truth from time, and an authority in some sort binding 
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from the implied sanction of the Holy See^ so that they 
cannot be rejected without rashness ; and that the decrees 
of the congregation of the Index possess an authority quite 
independent of the acquirements of the men composing it 
This is no new opinion; it is only expressed on the 
present occasion wiA unusual solemnity and distinctness. 
But one of the essential principles of t^ Review consists 
in a dear recc^ition, firsts of the inSnite gulf which in 
theology separates what is of frith from what is not of 


frith, — revealed d(^;mas from opinions unconnected with 
them by logical necessity, and therefore incapable of any- 
thing higher than a natural certainly — and next, of the 
practical difference which exists in ecdesiastical disdpline 
between the acts of infrllible authority and those which 
possess no higher sanction than that of canonical l(^Ii1y. 
That which is not dedded with dc^atic infallibilily is 
for the time susceptible only of a sdentific determination, 
which advances with the progress of science, and 
absolute only where science has attained its final results. 
On the one hand, this sdentific progress is beneficial, and 
^ necessary, to the Church ; on the other, it must 
mutably be opposed by the guardians of traditional 
opinion, to whom, as such, no share in it belo ng s, and 
who, by their own acts and those of their predecessors, are 
committ^ to views which it menaces or destroys. The 
same prindple which, in certain conjunctures, imposes the 
duly of surrendering received opinions imposes in equal 
extait, and under like conditions, the duty of disregarding 
the fallible authorities that uphold 

It is the design of the Holy See not, of course, to deny 

the distinction between dogma and opinion, upon which 
t^ duty IS founded, but to reduce the practical reewnition 
of It among CathoUcs to the smallest possible limits. A 
grave question thereibre arises as to the of a 

Review foun^ in great part for the purpose of exempKty- 
mg this distinction.^ In considering the solution of this 
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question two circumstances must be borne in mind : 
first, that the antagonism now so forcibly escpressed has 
always been known and acknowledged ; and secondly, 
that no part of the Brief applies directly to the Rtouw. 
The Review was as distinctly opposed to the Roman 
sentiment before the Brief as sinc^ and it is still as free 
firom censure as before. It was at no time in virtual 
S 3 rmpathy with authority on the points in question, and 
it is not now in formal conflict with authority. 

But the definiteness with which the Holy See has 
pronounced its will, and the fact that it has taken the 
initiative seem positively to invite adhesion, and to convq^ 
a special warning to all who have expressed opinions 
contrary to the maxims of the Brief! A periodical whidi 
not only has done so, but exists in a measure for the 
purpose of doing so, cannot with propriety refuse to 
survey the new position in which it is placed by this 
important act For the conduct of a Review involves 
more delicate relations with the government of the Church 
than the authorship of an isolated book. When opinions 
which an author defends are rejected at Rome^ he either 
makes his submission, or, if his mind remains unaltered, 
silently leaves his book to take its chance, and to influence 
men according to its merits. But such passivity, however 
right and seemly in the author of a book, is inapplicable 
to the case of a Review. 'The periodical iteration of 
rejected propositions would amount to insult and defiance, 
and would probably provoke more definite measures ; and 
thus the result would be to commit authority yet more 
irrevocably to an opinion which otherwise might take no 
deep root, and m^ht yield ultimately to the influence of 
time. For it is hard to surrender a cause on bdialf of 
which a struggle has been sustained, and spiritual evils 
have been inflicted. In an isolated b(Mk, the author need 
discuss no more topics than he likes, and any want *•'(»€ 

ttBAtnent of hor opponents ; to reoonoile ftoedosi of inquiry with Implicit faithf 
anil to what is untenaJble and unretl, withmt lorgotting the tender- 

ness due to the weak, or the reverence rightly daimed for what is saored. Sub- 
mitting without reserve to in&llible authority, it will encourage a habit of manly 
foveii^gation on subjects of soientifio interest" 
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agreement with ecclesiastical authority may recdve so little 
prominence as to excite no attention* But a continuout) 
Rtoiew, which adopted this kind of reserve, would give a 
native prominence to the topics it persistently avoided, 
and by thus keeping before the world the position it 
occupied would hold out a perpetual invitation to its 
readers to judge between the Church and itself. What* 
ever it gained of approbation and assent would be so 
much lost to the authority and dignity of the Holy Sec. 
It could only hope to succeed 1^ trading on the scandal 
it caused. 

But in reality its success could no longer advance the 
cause of truth. For what is the Holy See in its relation 
to the masses of Catholics, and where does its strength 
lie? It is the o>^^ the mouth, the head of the Church. 
Its strength consists in its agreement with the general 
conviction of the faithful When it expresses the common 
knowledge and sense of the age, or of a large majority of 
Catholics, its position is impregnable. The force it derives 
from this general support makes direct opposition hope- 
less, and therefore ^edifying, tendir^ only to division 
and promoting reaction rather than reform. The influ- 
ence by which it is to be moved must be directed first 
on that which gives its strength, and must pervade the 
members in order that it may reach the head. While 
the general sentiment of Catholics is unaltered, the course 
of the Holy See remsdns unaltered tea As soon as that 
sentiment is modified, Rome sympathises with the change. 
The ecclesiastical government, based upon the public 
opinion of the Church, and acting throi^h it, cannot 
separate itself from Ihe mass of tiie faithful, and keep 
pace with the prc^iress of the instructed minority. It 
follows slowly and warily, and sometimes bq;ins by 
resisting and denouncing what in the end it thorot^ly 
adopts. Hence a direct controversy with Rome holds 
out the prospect of great evils, and at best a barren and 
improfitable victory. The victory that is fruitfol springs 
£cc>m that gradual change in the knowledge, the ideas^ and 
the convictions of the Catholic body, which, in diie time^ 
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overcomes the natural reluctance to forsake a beaten 
path, and by insensible degrees constrains the mouth- 
piece of tradition to conform itself to the new atmosphere 
with whidi it is surroimded. The slow, silent, indirect 
action of public o^^ion bears the Holy See along, 
without any demoralising conjSict or di^onourable 
capitulation. This action belongs essentially to the 
graver scientific literature to direct : and the inquiry what 
form that literature should assume at any given moment 
involves no question whidb. aficcts its substance, thot^h it 
may often involve questions of moral fitness sufficiently 
decisive for a particular occa»on. 

It was never pretended that the Honu and Foreign Re- 
view represented the opinions of the majority of Catholics. 
The Holy See has had their support in maintaining a 
view of the obligations of Catholic literature very dificient 
from the one which has been upheld in these pages ; nor 
could it explicitly abandon that view without taking up a 
new position in the Church. All that could be hoped for 
on the other side was silence and forbearance, and for a 
time they have been conceded. But this is the case no 
longer. The toleration has now been pointedly with- 
drawn ; and the adversaries of the Roman theory have 
been challenged with the summons to submit 

If the opinions for which submismon is claimed were 
new, or if the opposition now signalised were one of 
which there had hitherto been any doubt, a question 
ml^ht have arisen as to the limits of the authority of 
the Holy See over the conscience, and the necessity or 
possibility of accepting the view which it propounds. But 
no problem of this kind has in fact presented itself for 
consideration. The differences which are now proclaimed 
have all along been acknowledged to exist; and the 
conductors of this Review are unable to yield tixdr assent 
to the opinions put forward in the Brief. 

In these dreumstances there are two courses which it 
is imposrible to take: It would be wrong to abandon 
prindples which have been wdl considered and are 
sincerely held, and it would also be wrong to assail the 
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authority which contradicts them. The principk;s have 
not ceased to be true, nor the authority to be lq;itimatc, 
because the two are in contradiction. To submit the 
intellect and conscience without escamining the rttason- 
ableness and justice of this decree, or to reject the 
authority on the ground of its having been abused, would 
equally be a sin, on one side against mmals, on the other 
s^nst faith. The conscience cannot be relieved by 
casting on the administrators of ecclesia.<!tical discipline 
the whole responsibility of preserving religious truth ; nor 
can it be emancipated by a virtual apostaty. For the 
Church is ndther a despotism in which the convictions of 
the faithful possess no power of expressing thciniiRlvrs 
and no means of exerdring Intimate control, nor is it an 
organised anardhy where the judidal and administrative 
powers are destitute of that authority which is conceded 
to them in dvil society — ^the authority which commands 
submission even where it cannot impose a conviction of 
the righteousness of its acts. 

No Catholic can contemplate witiinut alann the evil 
that would be caused by a Catholic journal ircrsistcntly 
labouring to thwart the published will of the Holy Sec, 
and continuously defying its authority. The conductors 
of this Retntw rrfuse to take upon themselves the respnnsi* 
bility of sudr a position. And if it were aceejrtcd, the 
Review would represent no section of Catholics. But the 
representative character is as essential to it as the 
opinions it professes, or the literary resources it oanmandM. 
There is no lack of periodical publications representing 
sdence apart from religion, or reli^on apart from sdenoe. 
The distinctive feature of the Horn tend Forrign RevUw 
has been that it has attempted to exhiUt the two in 
union ; and the interest which has been attached to 
its views proceeded from the fact that they were put 
fomard as essentially Catholic in proportion to their 
sdentific truth, and as expressing more futhfully tbvn 
even the voice of authority the genuine spirit of the 
Church in relation to intellecb Its object has been to 
elucidate the harmony which exists between religion and 
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the established conclusions of secular knowledge, and to 
exhibit the real amity and sympathy between the methods 
of science and the method employed by the Church. 
That amity and ssrmpathy the enemies of the Church 
refuse to admit, and her friends have not learned to under- 
stand. Long disowned by a large part of our Episcopate, 
they are now rejected 1^ the Holy See ; and the issue is 
vital to a Review which, in ceasing to uphold them, would 
surrender the whole reason of its existence. 

Warned, therefore, by the language of the Brief, I will 
not provoke ecclesiastical authority to a more explicit 
repudiation of doctrines which are necessary to secure its 
influence upon the advance of modem science. I will 
not challenge a conflict which would only deceive the 
world into a belief that religion cannot be harmonised 
with all that is r^ht and true in the progress of the 
present ^[e. But I will sacrifice the existence of the 
Review to the defence of its principles, in order that I 
may combine the obedience which is due to legitimate 
ecclesiastical authority, wi& an equally conscientious 
maintenance of the rightful and necessary liberty of 
thought A conjuncture like the present does not perplex 
the conscience of a Catholic ; for his obl4;ation to refrain 
from wounding the peace of the Church is neither more 
nor less real than that of professing nothing beside or 
8^;ainst his convictiona If these duties have not been 
always understood, at least the Hoff$e emd Foreign Review 
will not betray them ; and the cause it has imperfectly 
expounded can be more efficiently served in future ly 
means which will neither weaken the position of authority 
nor depend for their influence on its approval 

If, as I have heard, but now am scarcely anxious to 
believe, there are those, both in the communion of the 
Church and out of it, who have found comfort in the 
existence of this Review, and have watched its straight 
short course vnth hopeful interest, trusting it as a sign 
that the knowle(%e deposited in thdr minds hy study, 
and transformed by conscience into inviolable comdetions, 
was not only tolerated among Catholics, but might be 
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teasonably held to be of the very essence of thdr system ; 
who were willing to accept its principles as a possible 
solution of the difficulties thty saw in Catholicism, and 
were even prepared to make its fate the touchstone of the 
real spirit of our hierarchy ; or who deemed that while it 
lasted it promised them some immunity from the ovur- 
whelmit^ pressure of uniformity, some safeguard against 
resistance to the growth of knowledge and of frcctloni, 
and some protection for themselves, since, liu«x*vcr weak 
its influence as an auxiliary, it would, by its jxisition, 
encounter the first shock, and so divert from others tin* 
censures which th^ apprehended; who have found a 
welcome encouragement in its confidence, a satisfactitm 
in its sinceri^ when they shrank from revealing their 
own thoughts, or a salutary restraint when its moderation 
failed to satisfy their ardour ; whom, not being CathoUcs, 
it has induced to think less hardly of the Church, or, 
being Catholics, has bound more strongly to her ; - 'to all 
these I would say that the principles it has upheld will 
not die with it, but will find their destinod advr^cates, and 
triumph in their appointed time. From the beginning of 
the Church it has been a law of her nature, that the truths 
which eventually proved themselves the I^itimate products 
of her doctrine, have had to make their dow way upwards 
through a phalanx of hostile habits and traditions, and to 
be rescued, not only from open enemies, but also front 
friendly hands that were not worthy to defend them. It 
is right that in every arduous enterprise some one who 
stakes no influence on the issue should make the first 
essay, whilst the true champions, like the Triarii of titc 
Roman l^ons, are bdbind, and wait, without wavering, 
until the crisis calls them forward. 

And already it seems to have arrived. All that is 
being done for ecclesiastical learning by the priesthood 
of the Continent bears testimony to the truths which 
are rusw called in question; and every work of real 
science written by a Catholic adds to their force. The 
example of great writers aids their cause more poworfhUy 
than many theoretical discuaiions. Indeed, when the 
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principles of the ants^onism which divides Catholics have 
been brought clearly out, the part of theory is accom- 
plished, and most of the work of a Review is done. It 
remains that the principles which have been made intel- 
li^[ible should be translated into practice, and should psiss 
from the arena of discussion into the ethical code of 
literatrire. In that shape their efficacy will be acknow- 
ledged, and thq^ will cease to be the object of alarm. 
Those who have been indignant at hearing that their 
methods are obsolete and their labours vain, will be 
taught by experience to recognise in the works of another 
school services to religion more momentous than those 
which th<^ themselves have aspired to perform ; practice 
will compel the assent which is denied to theory ; and 
men will learn to value in the fruit what the germ did not 
reveal to them. Therefore it is to the prospect of that 
development of Catholic learning which is too powerful to 
be arrested or repressed that I would direct the thot^hts 
of those who sure tempted to yield either to a malignsmt 
or an unjust despondency at the language of the 
Holy See. If the spirit of the Home and Fordgn RjevUw 
really animates those whose S}rmpathy it enjo 3 ^ neither 
their principles, nor their confidence, nor their hopes will 
be shaken by its extinction. It was but a psurtial and 
temporary embodiment of an imperishable idea — the faint 
reflection of a light which still lives and burns in the hearts 
of the silent thinkers of the Church. 
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The intention of Pius IX. to convene a General Council 
became known in the autumn of 1864, shortly before the 
appearance of the Syllabua They were the two principal 
measures whidi were designed to restore the spiritual and 
temporal power of the Holy See. When the idea of the 
Council was first put fonun^ it met with no fiivour. The 
French bishops discouraged it; and the French bishops 
holding the l^isman of the occupying army, spoke with 
authorily. Later on, when the poation had b^ altered by 
the impulse which the Syllabus gave to the ultramontane 
opinions, th^ revived the scheme they had first opposed. 
Those who felt their influence injured ly the change 
persuaded themselves that the Court of Rome was more 
prudent than some of its partisans, and that the Episcopate 
was less given to extremes than the priesthood and laily. 
They conceived the hope that an assembly of bishops 
would curb the intemperance of a zeal which was largely 
directed s^^st their own order, and would authentically 
sanction such an exposition of Catholic ideas as would 
reconcile the animosKy that feeds on things spoken in 
the heat of controvert, and on the errors of incompetent 
apologists. Tht had accepted the Syllabus ; but tht 
wished to obtain canonidty for their own interpretation 
of it If those who had succeeded in an 

acceptable meaning to its censures could appear in a body 
to plead their cause before the Pop^ the pretensions 
which compromised the Churdi m^ht be permanent^ 
repressed;''' 

^ Tk€ Nefth BridA Rtvita, October 1870, 
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Once^ durii^ the struggle for ilie temporal power, the 
question was pertinently asked, how it was that men so 
perspicacious and so enlightened as those who were its 
most conspicuous diampions, could bring themselves to 
justify a system of government which their own principles 
condemned. The explanation then given was, that they 
were making a sacrihce which would be compensated 
hereafter, that those who succoured the Pope in his utmost 
need were establishing a claim which would make them 
irresistible in better times, when they should demand 
great acts of conciliation and reform. It appeared to 
these men that the time had come to reap the harvest 
they had arduously sown. 

The Council did not or^nate in the desire to exalt 
beyond measure the cause of Rome. It was proposed in 
the interest of moderation ; and the Bishop of Orleans 
was one of those who took the lead in promoting it The 
Cardinals were consulted, and pronounced against it 
The Pope overruled their resistance. Whatever em- 
barrassments might be in storey and however difficult the 
enterprise, it was clear that it would evoke a force capable 
of accomplishing infinite good for religioa It was an 
instrument of unknown power that inspired little confi- 
dence, but awakened vague hopes of relief for the ills of 
society and the divisions of Christendom. The guardians 
of immovable traditions, and the leaders of progress 
In religious knowledge, were not to share in the work. 
The schism of the East was widened 1^ the angry 
quarrd between Russia and the Pope ; and the letter to 
the Protestants, whose orders are not rea^^nised at Rome, 
could not be more than a ceremonious challenge. There 
was no promise of empathy in these Invitations or in the 
airswers they provoked ; but the belief spread to many 
sdmols of thought, and was held by Dr. Pusqr and by 
Dean Stanly, by Profisssor Hase and by M. Guizot, 
that the auspidous issue of the Coundl was an object of 
vital care to all denominations of Christian men. 

The Council of Trent impressed on the Church the 
stamp of an intolerant age, and perpetuated its decrees 
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the q)irit of an austere immorality. The ideas embodied 
in the Roman Inquisition became characteristic of a 
system which obq^ expediency by submitting to in- 
definite modification, but underwent no change of 
principle; Three centuries have so changed the world 
that the maxims with which the Church resisted the 
Reformation have become her weakness and her reproach, 
and that which arrested her decline now arrests her 
process. To break effectually with that tradition and 
eradicate its mfiuenc^ nothing less is required than an 
authority equal to that by which it was imposed. The 
Vatican Council was the first sufiicient occasion which 
Catholicism had enj(^ed to reform, remodel, and adapt 
the work of Trent This idea was present among the 
motives which caused it to be summoned. It was 
apparent that two systems which cannot be reconciled 
were about to contend at the Council ; but the extent and 
force of the reforming .spirit were unknown. 

Seventeen questions .submitted by the Holy Sec to 
the bishops in 18C7 concerned mutters of discipline, 
the rqifulation of marriage and education, the policy of 
encouraging new monastic orders, and the means of 
making the parochial clcigy more dependent on the 
bishops. They gave no indication of the deeper motives 
of the time; In the midst of many trivial proposals, the 
leading objects of reform grew more defined as the time 
approached, and men became conscious of distinct pur- 
poses based on a consistent notion of the Church. Th^ 
received s}n}tcmatlc expression from a Bohemian priest;, 
whose work, Tht Rtform of the Church in its Head md 
Menders, is founded on practical experience, not only on 
litcraiy thcoiy, and is the most important manifesto of 
these ideas. The author exhorts the Council to restrict 
centralisation, to reduce the office of the Holy See to the 
ancient limits of its primacy, to restore to the Episcopate 
the prerogatives which have been confiscated by Rome^ 
to abolish the temporal government which is the prop of 
Merarchieal despotism, to revise the matrimonial discipline^ 
to suppress many rcUgious orders and the solemn vows 
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for all, to modify the absolute rule of celibacy for the 
clet^, to admit the use of the vernacular in the Liturgy, 
to allow a larger share to the laity in the management of 
ecclesiastical afiairs, to encounge the education of the 
clergy at universities, and to renounce the claims of 
mediaeval theocracy, which are fruitful of suspicion between 
Church and State. 

Many Catholics in many countries concurred in great 
part of this programme ; but it was not the symbol of a 
connected party. Few agreed with the author in all 
parts of his ideal church, or did not think that he had 
omitted essential points. Among the inveterate abuses 
which the Council of Trent failed to extirpate was the 
very one which gave the first impulse to Lutheranism. 
The belief is still retained in the superficial Catholicism 
of Southern Europe that the Pope can release the dead 
from Purgatory ; and money is obtained at Rome on the 
assurance that every mass said at a particular altar opens 
heaven to the soul for which it is offered up. On the 
other hand, the Index of prohibited books is an institution 
of Tridentine origin, which has become so unwieldy and 
opprobrious that even men of strong Roman sympathies, 
like the bishops of WUrzburg and St Pblten, recom- 
mended its reform. In France it was thought that the 
Government would surrender the organic articles, if the 
rights of the bishops and the clergy were made secure 
under the canon law, if national and diocesan synods 
were introduced, and if a proportionate share was given 
to Catholic countries in the Sacred College and the 
Roman congr^tions. The aspiration in which all the 
advocates of reform seemed to unite was that those 
customs should be changed which are connected with 
arbitrary power in the Church. And all the interests 
threatened Ify this movement combined in the endeavour 
to maintain intact the papal prertgative. To proclaim 
the Pope Infallible was their compendious securify against 
hostile States and Churches, against human litoty and 
authority, against disintegrating tolerance and rationalising 
science, rgainst error and sin. It became the common 
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refuge of those who shunned what was called the liberal 
influence in Catholicism. 

Pius IX. constantly asserted that the desire of obtaining 
the recognition of papal infallibility was not originally his 
motive in convoking the CoundL He did not require 
that a piivil^;e which was practically undisputed should 
be further defined. The bishops, especially those of the 
minority, were never tired of saying that the Catholic world 
honoured and obeyed the Pope as it had never done 
before; Virtually he had exerted all the authority which 
the dogma could confer on him. In his first important 
utterance, the Encyclical of November 1846, he an- 
nounced that he was infallible ; and the daim raised no 
commotion. Later on he applied a more dedsivc test, 
and gained a more complete success, when the bishops 
summoned to Rome, not as a Council but as an audience, 
received from him an additional artide of thdr faith. 
But apart from the dogma of infallibility he had a strong 
desire to establish certain cherished opinions of his own 
on a basis firm enough to outla.st his time. They were 
collected in the Syllabus, which amtained the eascncc of 
what he had written during many years, and was an 
abridgment of the lessons which his life had taught him. 
He was anxious that th<qr should not be lost They were 
part of a coherent sy.stem. The Syllabus was not 
rejected ; but its edge was blunted and its point broken 
by the seal which was spent in explaining it away ; and 
the Pope feared that it would be contested if he repudiated 
the soothing interpretationa In private he said that he 
wished to have no interpreter but himself. While the 
Jesuit preachers proclaimed that the Syllabus bore the 
full sanction of infallibility, higher functionaries of the 
Court pointed out that it was an informal document, 
without definite official value. Probably the Pope would 
have been content that these his favourite ideas should be 
rescued from evasion by being incorporated in the canons 
of the Council Papal infallibility was implied rather 
than included among them. Whilst the authority of his 
acts was not resisted, he was not eagee to dispange his 
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right by exposing the need of a more exact definition. 
The opinions which Pius IX. was anxiously promoting 
were not the mere firuit of his private meditations ; th^ 
belonged to the doctrines of a great party, which was 
busily pursuing its own objects, and had not been always 
the party of the Pope. In the da)^ of his trouble he had 
empltqred an advocate ; and the advocate had absorbed 
the dient During his exile a Jesuit had asked his 
approbation for a Review, to be conducted by the best 
talents of the Order, and to be devoted to the papal 
cause; and he had warmly embraced the idea, less, it 
should seem, as a prince than as a divine. There were 
his sovereign rights to maintain ; but there was also a 
doctrinaire interest, there were reminiscences of study as 
well as practical objects that recommended the project. 
In these personal views the Pope was not quite consistent 
He had made himself the idol of Italian patriots, and of 
the liberal French Catholics; he had set Thdner to 
vindicate the suppresser of the Jesuits; and Rosmini, 
the most enlightened priest in Italy, had been his trusted 
friend. After his restoration he submitted to other 
influences ; and the writers of the CrvUtA CaitoKea, which 
followed him to Rome and became his acknowledged 
organ, acquired power over his mind. These men were 
not identified with their Order. Their General, Roothan, 
had disliked the plan of the Review, fotesedng that the 
Society would be held responsible for writings which it 
did not approve, and would forfeit the flexibility in 
adapting itself to the moods of diflerent countries, which 
is one of the secrets of its prosperity. The Pope 
arranged the matter by taking the writers under his own 
protection, and giving to them a sort of exemption and 
partial immunity under the rule of their Order. Th^ are 
set apart from other Jesuits; th^ are assisted and 
supplied from the literary resources of the Order, and 
are animated more than any of its other writers its 
genuine and characteristic spirit; but they act on their 
own judgment under the guidance of the Pope, and are a 
bodyguard, told off from the army, for the personal 
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protection of the Sovere^fn. It is their ea^ function to 
fuse into one ^stem the interests and ideas of the Pope 
and those of their Society. The result has been, not to 
weaken by compromise and accommodation, but to 
intensify both, llie prudence and S9^[acity which are 
sustained in the government of the Jesuits by their 
complicated chedes on power, and their consideration for 
the interests of the Order under many various conditions, 
do not always restrain men who are partially emancipated 
from its i^orous discipline and subject to a more 
capricious rule. They were chosen in their capacity as 
Jesuits, for the sake of the peculiar spirit which their 
system developa The Pope appointed them on account 
of that devotion to himsdf which is a qualify of the 
Order, and relieved them from some of the restraints 
which it imposea He wished for something more papal 
than other Jesuits ; and he himself became more subject 
to the Jesuits than other pontifis. He made them a 
channel of his influence, and became an instrument of 
their own. 

The Jesuits had continued to gain ground in Rome 
ever since the Pope’s return. They had suffered mote 
than others in the revolution that dethroned him; and 
they had thdbr reward in the restoration. Th^ had long 
been held in check by the Dominicans ; but the theok^ 
of the Dominicans had been discountenanced and their 
spirit broken in 1854, when a doctrine which they had 
contested fbr centuries was proclaimed a d(^;ma of faith. 
In the strife for the Pope’s temporal dominion the Jesuits 
were most zealous ; and th^ were bu^ in the preparation 
and in the defence of the Syllabus. Thqr were connected 
with every measure for which the Pope most cared ; and 
their divines became the oracles of the Roman coii^[rega> 
tions. The papal infallibiliiy had been alwa}r8 their 
fevourite doctrine. Its adoption the Council promised 
to give to their theol<^ offlcial warrant, and to their 
Order the supremacy in the Church. They were now in 
po^; and they snatched their opportunity when the 
Council was convoked. 
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Efforts to establish this doctrine had been going on 
for years. The dogmatic decree of 1854 involved it so 
distinctly that its formal recognition seemed to be only a 
question of time and zeaL People even said that it was 
the real object of that decree to create a precedent which 
should make it impossible afterwards to deny papal 
infallibilily. The Catechisms were altered, or new ones 
were substituted, in which it was taught After 1852 
the doctrine b^;an to show itself in the Acts of pro- 
vincial synods, and it was afterwards supposed that the 
bishops of those provinces were committed to it One 
of these s}mods was held at Cologne; and three sur- 
viving members were in the Council at Rome^ of whom 
two were in the minority, and the third had continued in 
his writings to oppose &e doctrine of infallibility, after it 
had found its way into the Cologne decree. The sus- 
picion that the Acts had been tampered with is st^gested 
by what passed at the synod of Baltimore in 1866. The 
Archbishop of St Louis signed the Acts of that ^od 
under protest, and after obtaining a pledge that his 
protest would be inserted by the apostolic delegate The 
pledge was not kept “I complain,” writes the arch- 
bishop, "that the promise which had been given was 
broken. The Acts ought to have been published in their 
int^rity, or not at all.” ^ This process was carried on so 
boldly diat men understood what was to come. Pro- 
testants foretold that the Catholics would not rest until 
the Pope was formally declared infallible ; and a prelate 
returning from the meeting of bishops at Rome in 1862 
was startled at being asked by a clear-s^hted friend 
whether in&llibility had not been brought forward. 

It was produced not then, but at the next great 
meeting in 1 867. The Council had been announced ; 
and the bishops widred to present an address to the Pope. 
Haynald, Archbishop of ^locza, held the pen, assisted 
by Franchi, one of the clever Roman prelates and by 

1 FIdem mifai datam dob ier?atam ftusse qnoror. Acta supprimere, aut 
Integra doze oportobat He eaya alao : Omnia ad nntom ddegatl Apo^lid 
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some bishops, among whom were the Archbishop of 
Westminster and the Bishop of Orleans. An attempt 
was made to get the papal infallibility acknowledged in 
the address. Several bishops declared that th^ could 
not show themselves in their dioceses if they came back 
without having done an3rthiDg for that doctrine. They 
were resisted in a way which made them complain that 
its very name irritated the French. Haynald refused their 
demand, but agreed to insert the well-known words of 
the Council of Florence; and the bishc^ did not go 
away empty-handed. 

A few days before this attempt was mad^ the Civi&i 
CaUeUM had begun to agitate, by proposing that 
Catholics should bind themselves to die; if need be, for 
the truth of the doctrine ; and the article was printed on 
a separate sheet, bearing the papal imprimatur, and dis- 
tributed widely. The check a^inistered by Haynald 
and his colleagues brought about a lull in the movement ; 
but the French bishops had taken alarm, and Mare^ the 
most learned of them, set about the preparation of his 
book. 

During the winter of 1868-69 several commissions 
were created in Rome to make ready the materials for the 
CoundL The d(^^atic commission included the Jesuits 
Perrone, Schrader, and Franzdin. The question of 
mfallibility was propo^ to it by Cardoni, Archbishop of 
£dessa, in a dissertation which, having been revised, was 
afterwards published, and accepted by the leading Roman 
divines as an adequate exposition of their case. The 
dogma was approved unanimously, with the exception of 
one vote, Alzog of Freiberg being the only dissentient 
When the other German divines who were in Rome 
learned the scheme that was on fi)ot in (he Dogmatic 
Commission, they resolved to protest, but were prevented 
by some of their colleagues. Thty gave the alarm in 
Geaaaay. The intention to proclaim inftllibility at the 
Counal was no longer a secret The first bishop who 
made the wish public was Fessler of St PSltea His 
lar^poage was guarded, and he only prqiared his readers 
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for a probable contingency ; but he was soon followed by 
the Bishop of Ntmes, who bought the dianiaainn of the 
dogma superfluous, and foreshadowed a vote by acclama- 
tion. The CiinUd on the 6th of February gave utterance to 
the hope that the Council would not hesitate to proclaim 
the d^ma and confirm the Syllabus in less than a month. 
Five days later the Pope wrote to some Venetians who 
had taken a vow to uphold his infallibility, encouraging 
their noble resolution to defend his supreme authority 
and all his rights. Until the month of May Cardinal 
Antonelli’s confidential language to diplomatists was that 
the dogma was to be proclaimed, and that it would en- 
counter no difficulty. 

Cardinal Reisach was to have been the President of 
the Council. As Archbishop of Munidi he had allowed 
himself and his diocese to be governed by the ablest of 
all the ultramontane divines. Durii^ his long residence 
in Rome he rose to high estimation, because he was 
reputed to possess the secret, and to have discovered tire 
vanity, of German science He had amused himself with 
Christian antiquities; and his firiendship for the great 
explorer De* Bossi brought him for a time under sus- 
picion of liberality. But later he became unrelenting in 
his ardour for the objects of the Ctviled, and regained 
the confidence of the Pope. The German Ifishops com- 
plained that he betrayed their interests, and that their 
church had suffered mischief from his paramount influence: 
But in Rome his easy temper and affable manners made 
him friends; and the Court knew that there was no 
cardinal on whom it was so safe to rely. 

Fesfller, the first bishop who gave the s^al of 
the intended definition, was appointed Secretary. He 
was esteemed a learned man in Austria, and he was 
wisdy chosen to dispel the suspicion that the conduct of 
the Council was to be jealously retained in Roman hands, 
and to prove that there are qualities which the confi- 
dence of the Court could be won by men of a less favoured 
rution. ' Besides the President and Secretary, the most 
conspicuous of the Pope’s theological advisers was a 
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German. At the time when Passaglia’s reputation was 
great in Rome, his companion Clement Schrader shared the 
fame of his solid erudition. When Passaglia fell into 
disgrace, his friend smote him with reproaches and 
intimated the belief that he would follow the footsteps of 
Luther and debauch a nun. Schrader is the most candid 
and consistent asserter of the papal claima He does not 
dirink from the consequences of the persecuting theory ; 
and he has given the most authentic and unvarnished 
exposition of the Syllabua He was the first who spoke 
out openly what others were variously attempting to 
oompromise or to conceal While the Paris Jesuits got 
into trouble for extenuating the Roman doctrine, and had 
to be kept up to the mark by an abbd who reminded 
them that the Pope, as a physical person, and without 
co-operation of the Episcopate^ is infallible^ Schrader 
proclaimed that his will is supreme even against the joint 
and several opinions of the bishops.^ 

When the proceedings of the d(^[matic commission, 
the acts of the Pope, and the language of P'rcnch and 
Austrian bishops, and of the press serving the interests of 
Rom^ announc^ that the proclamation of infallibility 
had ceased to be merely the aspiration of a party and 
was the object of a des^ deliberately set on foot by 
those to whom the preparation and man^^ent of the 
Council pertained, men became aware that an extra* 
ordinary crisis was impending, and that they needed to 
make themselves familar with an unforeseen problem. 
The sense of its gravity made slow prc^iress. TTie |>er- 
suasion was stror^ among divines that the episcopate 
would not surrender to a party which was odious to many 
of them ; and politidans were reluctant to believe that 
schemes were ripening such as Fessler desetibod, schemes 
intended to alter the relations between Church and State. 
Wlra the entire plan was made public by the Alfgvmiint 
Ztitung in March 1869, many refused to be convinced. 

oomra afaigiilorum loflragia, Imo pnwwr at iu{ir4 immimn wta 
ponrads lolius dfiularauom atqoa sententlao vnlulnm vim ntqun 
8™B886 pOtCStfttCKO* 
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It happened that a statesman was in office who had 
occasion to know that the information was accurate. The 
Prime Minister of Bavaria, Prince Hohenlohe, was the 
brother of a cardinal ; the University of Munich was 
represented on the Roman commissions by an illustrious 
scholar; and the news of the thing that was preparing 
came through trustworthy channels. On the 9th of April 
Prince Hohenlohe sent out a diplomatic circular on the 
subject of the CoundL He pointed out that it was not 
called into existence by any purely theological emergency, 
and that the one dogma which was to be brought before 
it involved all those claims which cause collisions between 
Church and State, and threaten the liberty and the 
security of governments. Of the five Roman Commis- 
sions, one was appointed for the express purpose of 
dealing with the mixed topics common to relipon and to 
politics. Besides infallibility and politics, the Council was 
to be occupied with the Syllabus, which is in part directed 
^;ainst maxims of State. The avowed purpose of the 
Council being so largely political, the governments could 
not remain indifferent to its action ; lest th^ should be 
driven afterwards to adopt measures which would be 
hostile, it would be better at once to seek an understand- 
ing by friendly means and to obtain assurance that all 
irritating deliberations should be avoided, and no business 
touching the State transacted except in presence of its 
representatives. He proposed that the governments 
should hold a conference to arrax^ a plan for the pro- 
tection of their common interest 

Important measures proposed by small States are 
subject to suspicion of being prompted by a greater Power. 
Prince Hohenlohe, as a friend of the Prussian alliance^ 
was supposed to acting in this matter in concert with 
Berlin. This good understanding was suspected at 
Vienna; for the Austrian Chancellor was more con- 
spicuous as an enemy of Prussia than Hohenlohe as a 
friend. Count Beast traced the influence of Count 
Bismarck in the Bavarian circular. He replied, on behalf 
of the Catholic empire of Austria, that there were no 
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grounds to impute political objects to the CouncU, and 
that repression and not prevention was the only policy 
compatible with free institutions. After the refusal ^ 
Austria, the idea of a conference was dismissed by the 
other Powers ; and the first of the storm clouds that 
darkened the horizon of infallibilly passed without 
breaking. 

Although united action was abandoned, the idea of 
sending ambassadors to the Council still offered the most 
inoffensive and amicable means of preventing the danger 
of subsequent conflict Its policy or impolicy was a 
question to be decided by Franco Several bishops, and 
Cardinal Bonnechose among the rest, urged the Govern- 
ment to resume its ancient privil^[e^ and send a re- 
presentative. But two powerful parties, united in nothing 
else, agreed in demanding absolute neutrality. The 
democracy wished that no impediment should be pot in 
the way of an enterprise which promised to sever the 
connection of the State with the Church. M. Ollivicr set 
forth this (pinion in July 1868, in a speech which was to 
serve him in his candidature for oflice ; and in tlic autumn 
of 1869 it was certain that he would soon be in power. 
The ministers could not insist on being admitted to the 
Council, where they were not invited, without making 
a violent demonstration in a direction th^ knew would 
not be followed. The ultramontanes were even more 
eager than their enemies to exclude an influence that 
might embarrass their policy. The Archbishc^ of Patii^ by 
giving the same advice, settled the questioa He probably 
reckoned on his own power of mediating between Prance 
and Rome. The French Court long inu^ned that the 
dogma would be set asidc^ and that the mass of the 
French bishops opposed it At last they preceived that 
they were mistaken, and the Emperor said to 
Bonnechos^ “You are going to give your signature to 
decrees already made.” He ascertained the names of the 
bishops who would resist ; and it was known that be was 
anxious for their success. But he was resolved it 
should be gamed by them, and not by the pressure of his 
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diplomacy at the cost of displeasing the The 

Minister of Foreign Affairs and his chief secretMyj ^liqg* 
counted by the Court of Rome among its fiiends^attfl" 
the ordinary ambassador sUrted for his post with instruc- 
tions to conciliate, and to run no risk of a quarrel He 
arrived at Rome believing that there would be a speculative 
conflict between the extremes of Roman and German 
theology, which would admit of being reconciled by the 
safer and more sober wisdom of the French bishops, backed 
by an impartial embassy. His credulity was an encum- 
brance to the cause whi^ it was his mission and his wish 
to serve. 

In Grermany the plan of penetrating the Council with 
lay influence took a strange form. It was proposed that 
the German Catholics should be represented by King John 
of Saxony. As a Catholic and a scholar, who had shown, 
in his Commentary on Dante, that he had read St. 
Thomas, and as a prince personally esteemed by the 
Pope, it was conceived that his presence would be a 
salutary restraint It was an impracticable idea; but 
letters which reached Rome during the winter raised an 
impression that the King regretted that he could not be 
there. The opinion of Germany would still have some 
weight if the North and South, whidi included more than 
thirteen millions of Catholics, worked tegether. It was 
the policy of Hohenlohe to use this united force, and the 
ultramontanes learned to regard him as a very formidable 
antrgonisb When their first great triumph, in the dection 
of the Commission on Doctrine, was accomplished, the 
commentary of a Roman prelate was, “ Che colpo per il 
Principe Hohenlohe I” The Bavarian envoy in Rome 
did not share the views of his chief, and he was recalled 
in November. His successor had capacity to carry out 
the known policy of the prince ; but early in the winter 
the ultramontanes drove Hohenlohe from office, and 
their victory, though it was exercised with moderation, 
and was not followed by a total change of polity, 
neutralised the influence of Bavaria in the Council. 

The fall of Hohenlohe and the abstention of France 
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hampered the Federal Gk)vemnient of Northern Germany. 
For its Catholic subjects, and ultimately in view of the 
rivalry with France, to retain the friendriiip of the papacy 
is a fixed maxim at Berlin. Count Bismarck laid dovm 
the rule that Prussia should display no definite purpose in 
a cause which was not her own, but should studiously 
keep abreast of the North German l»sh(^ Those 
Ixshops neither invoked, nor by their conduct invited, the 
co-operation of the State ; and its influence would have 
been banished fix>m the Council but for the minister who 
represented it in Rome. The vicissitudes of a General 
Council are so far removed from the normal experience 
of statesmen that they could not well be studied or acted 
upon from a distance. A government that strictly 
controlled and dictated the conduct of its envoy was sure 
to go wrong, and to frustrate action ly theory. A 
government that trusted tire advice of its mmister present 
on the spot enjoyed a great advant^;e; Baron Amim 
was favourably situated. A Cn^lic belonging to any 
but the ultramontane school would have been less willingly 
listened to in Rome than a Protestant who was a con- 
servative in politics, and whose rq;ard for the interests 
of rel^on was so undamaged by the sectarian taint that 
he was known to be sincere in the wish that Catholics 
riiould have cause to rejoice in the prosperity of their 
Church. The apathy of Austria and the vacillation of 
France contributed to his influence, for he enjryed the 
confidence of Ushops from both countries ; and he was 
able to guide his own government in its course towards 
the Council 

The English Government was content to learn more 
and to speak less than the other Powers at Rom& The 
usual distrust of the Roman Court towards a liberal 
ministry in England was increased at the moment hy the 
measure which the Catholics had desired and applauded. 
It seemed improbable to men more solicitous for acquired 
rights than for general political principle that Protestant 
statesmen who disestablished their own Church could 
feel a very sincere interest in the welfiue of ano t W , 
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Ministers so utopian as to give up solid goods for an 
imaginary righteousness seemed, as practical advisers, 
open to grave suspidon. Mr. Gladstone was feared as 
the apostle of those doctrines to which Rome owes many 
losses. Public opinion in England was not prepared to 
look on papal infallibility as a matter of national concern, 
more than other dogmas which make enemies to Catholi- 
cism. Even if the Government could have admitted the 
Prussian maxim of keeping in line with the bishops, it 
would have accomplished nothing. The English bishops 
were divided ; but the Irish bishops, who are the natural 
foes of the Fenian plot, were by an immense majority on 
the ultramontane side: There was almost an ostentation 
of care on the part of the Government to avoid tihe appear- 
ance of wishing to influence the bishops or the Court of 
Rome. When at length England publidy concurred in 
the remonstrances of France, events had happened which 
showed that the Coundl was raising up dangers for both 
Catholic and liberal interests. It was a result so easy to 
foresee, that the Gk>vemment had made it dear from the 
beginning that its extreme reserve was not due to in- 
difleience. 

The lesser Catholic Powers were almost unrepresented 
in Rome. The government of the R^[ent of Spain 
possessed no moral authority over bishops appointed hy 
the Queen ; and the revolution had proved so hostile to 
the detgy that they were forced to dqpend on the Pope. 
Diplomatic relations bdng interrupted, there was nothing to 
restrain them from seddng frvour by unqualified obedience. 

Portugal had appointed the Count de Lavradio ambas- 
sador to the Coundl ; but when he found that he viras 
alone he retained only the character of envoy to the 
Holy See. He had weight with the small group of 
Portuguese bishops; but he died before he could be of 
use, and th^ drifted into submission. 

Belgium was governed by M. Fr^ Orban, one of the 
most anxious and laborious enemies of the hierarchy, who 
had no inducement to interfere with an event which 
justified his enmity, and was, moreover, the unanimous 
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wish of the Belgian Episcopate. When Protestant and 
Catholic Powers joined in exhorting Rome to moderation, 
Bdgium was left out Russia was the only Power that 
treated the Church with actual hostility during the 
Council, and calculated the advantage to be derived from 
decrees which would intensify the schism. 

Italy was more deeply interested in the events at 
Rome than any other natioa The hostility of the clergy 
was fdt both in the political and financial difficulties of 
the kingdom: and the prospect of conciliation would 
suffer equally finm decrees confirming the Roman claims: 
or from an invidious interposition of the State. Public 
opinion watched the preparations for the Council with 
frivolous disdain ; but &e course to be taken was carefully 
considered by the Menabrea Cabinet The laws still 
subsisted which enabled the State to interfere in religious 
affairs: and the government was Iq^ally entitled to 
prohibit the attendance of the bishops at the Council, or 
to recall them fiom it The confiscated church property 
was retained by the Stat^ and the claims of the episco- 
pate were not yet settled. More than one hundred votes 
on which Rome counted belonged to Italian subjects. 
The means of applying administrative pressure were there- 
fore great, though ^plomatic action was impossible. The 
Piedmontese wished that tiie resources of their ecclesi- 
astical jurisprudence should be set in motion. But 
Minghetti, who had lately joined the Ministry, warmly 
advocated the opinion that the supreme principle of the 
liberty of the Church ought to override the remains of 
the older l^islation, in a State consistently free; and, 
with the disposition of the Italians to confound Catholi- 
cism with the hierarchy, the policy of abstention wsts a 
triumph of liberality. The idea of Prince Hohenlohe, 
that religion oug^it to be maintained in its intigrity and 
not only in its independence: that sodefy is inteiested in 
prote^ng the Church even against herself, and that the 
enemies of her liberty are ecclesiastical as well as political, 
could find no favour in Italy. During the session of 
1869, Menabrea gave no pledge to Parliament as to the 
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Council ; and the bishops who inquired whether they 
would be allowed to attend it were left unanswered until 
October. Menabrea then explained in a circular that the 
right of the bishops to go to the Council proceeded from 
the liberty of conscience and was not conceded under the 
old privileges of the crown, or as a favour that could 
imply responsibility for what was to be done. If the 
Church was molested in her freedom, excuse would be 
given for resisting the incorporation of Rome. If the 
Council came to decisions injurious to the safety of 
States, it would be attributed to the unnatural conditions 
created by the French occupation, and might be left to 
the enlightened judgment of Catholica 

It was proposed that the fund realised by the sale of 
the teal property of the religious corporations should be 
administered for religious purposes by local boards of 
trustees representing the Catholic population, and that 
the State should abdicate in thdr favour its ecclesiastical 
patrons^je^ and proceed to discharge the unsettled claims 
of the clergy. So great a change in the plans by which 
Sella and Rattazzi had impoverished the Church in 1866 
and 1867 would, if frankly carried into execution, have 
encoursg^ an independent spirit among the Italian 
bishops ; and the reports of the prefects represented about 
thirty of them as being favourable to conciliatioa But 
the Ministry fell in November, and ' was succeeded by an 
administration whose leading member:^ Lanza and Sella, 
were enemies of religion. The Court of Rome was 
relieved from a serious perfl. 

The only European country whose induence was felt 
in the attitude of its bishops was one whose government 
sent out no diplomatists. While the Austrian Chancellor 
r^^arded the issue of the Council with a profane and 
supercilious eye, and so much indifference prevailed at 
Vienna that it was said that the ambassador at Rome 
did not read the decrees, and that Count Beust did not 
read Ids despatches, the Catholic Statesmen in Hungary 
were intent on effecting a revolution in the Church. The 
iqrstem which was about to culminate in the proclamation 
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of infellibility, and which tended to absorb all power 
from the circumference into the centre, and to substitute 
authority^ for autonomy, had begun at the lower ex* 
tremities of the hierarchical scale 'fhe laity, which 
once had its share in the administration of Church property 
and in the deliberations of the clergy, had been gradually 
compelled to give up its rights to the priesthood, the 
priests to the bishops, and the bishops to the Pope. 
Hungary undertook to redress the process, and to correct 
centralised absolutism by sdf<govemment In a memor- 
andum drawn up in April 1848, the bishops imputed the 
decay of religion to the exclusion of the people from the 
management of all Church affairs, and proposed that 
whatever is not purely spiritual should be conducted lu' 
mixed boards, including lay representatives elected by 
the congr^tiona The war of the revolution and tltc 
reaction checked this design; and the Concordat threw 
things more than ever into clerical handa The triumph 
of the liberal party after the peace of Prague revived tlie 
movements ; and Edtvds called on the bishops to deviM* 
means of giving to the laity a share and an interest in 
rdigious concema The bishops agreed unanimously to 
the proposal of Deak, that the laity should have the 
majority in the boards of administration ; and the tieu’ 
constitution of the Hungarian Church was adopted Ity 
the Catholic Congress on the 17th of October iHf*!';, 
and approved by the King on the 35th. 'Ihe ruling 
idea of this great measure was to make the laity 
supreme in all that is not liturgy and dogma, in {Nitmn- 
ag^ property, and education ; to break down clerical 
exdusiveness and government control ; to deliver the 
people from the usurpations of the hierarchy, and the 
Church from the usurpations of the Stata It was an 
attempt to reform the Church by constitutional principles, 
and to crush ultramontanism by crushing Galliciuiisia 
The Government, which had originated the scheme, was 
ready to surrender its privileges to the newly-constituted 
authorities ; and the bishops acted in harmony with the 
ministers and with public opinion. Whilst this good 
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understanding lasted, and wMe the bishops were engaged 
in applying the impartial principles of self-government at 
home, there was a strong security that they would not accept 
decrees that would undo their work. Infallibility would not 
only condemn thdr ^tem, but destroy their position. As 
the winter advanced the influence of these things became 
apparent The ascendency which the Hungarian bishops 
acquired from the beginning was due to other causea 

The political auspices under which the Council opened 
were very favourable to the papal cause. The promoters 
of in&llibility were able to coin resources of the enmity 
which was shown to the Church. The danger which 
came to them from within was averted. The policy of 
Hohenlohe, which was afterwards revived by Dam, had 
been, for a time, completely abandoned by Europe. The 
battle between the papal and the episcopal principle could 
come off undisturbed, in closed lists. Political opposition 
there was none; but the Council had to be governed 
under the glare of inevitable publicity-, with a free press 
in Europe, and hostile views prevalent in Catholic 
theology. The causes which made religious science 
utterly powerless in the strifi^ and kept it from grappling 
with the forces arrayed against it, are of deeper import 
than the issue of the contest itself. 

While the voice of the bishops grew louder in praise 
of the Roman designs, the Bavarian Gkjvemment consulted 
the universities, and elicited from the majority of the 
Munich faculty an opinion that the dogma of infallibility 
would be attended with serious danger to society. The 
author of the Bohemian pamphlet afiirmcd that it had 
not the conditions which would enable it ever to become 
the object of a valid definition. Janus compared the 
primacy, as it was known to the Fathers of the Church, 
with the ultramontane ideal, and traced the process of 
transformation through a long series of forgeries. Maret 
published his book some weeks after Janus and the 
Reform. It had been revised by several French bishops 
and divines, and was to serve as a vindication of the 
Sorbonnc and the Galileans, and as the manifesto of men 
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who were to be present at the Council. It had not the 
merit of novelty or the fault of innovation, but renewed 
with as little offence as possible the language of the old 
French School,^ While Janus treated infallibility as the 
critical symptom of an ancient disease, Maret restricted 
his argument to what was directly involved in the defence 
of the Galilean position. Janus hdd that the doctrine 
was so firmly rooted and so widely supported in the 
existii^ constitution of the Church, that much must be 
modified before a genuine CEcumenical Council could be 
celebrated. Maret dui^ to the belief that the real voice 
of the Churdh would make itself heard at the Vatican. 
In direct contradiction with Janu% he kept before him the 
one practical object, to gain assent by making his views 
acceptable even to the unlearned. 

At the last moment a tract appeared whidb has been 
univeisally attributed to DSllinger, which examined the 
evidences relied on tty the infallibilists, and stated briefly 
the case agmnst tiiem. It pointed to the inference that 
their theory is not merely founded on an illcgical and 
uncritical habits but on uruemitting dishonesty in the use 
of texts. This was coming near the secret of the whole 
controverty, and the point that made the interference of 
the Powers appear the only availing resource. For the 
sentiment on which infallibility is fisunded could not be 
reached Ity argument the weapon of human reason, but 
resided in conclusions transcending evidence and was the 
inaccessible postulate rather than a demonstrable conse> 
quence of a system of religions faith. The two doctrines 
opposed, but never met each other. It was as much an 
instinct of the ultramontane theory to elude the tests of 
science as to resist the control of States. Its opponents, 

^ Nona restons dans les dootrines de Bossuet paroe que noos laa mma 
gdodratement vraaes ; noias les dtfendons paroe qn'dtoi sont et qVttOi 

partipolssaat veot lesfairecondanmer. Ces doctrine de r^pheopa* 

I'doole de Fans, de notie vieUle Soxiaonne, se ram&nent pour nous 
propositions, k trois Tdritds fondanentales : z** VigliM est une nonanbie 
efiioaoenient tempdrte d’aristocraoie ; s** la souveraioetd spirituelle est 
meat composde de oes deux dldments quoique le second soit suboidonndtw 
premier; 3** le oonoouns de oes didments est ndoessaite pour dtablir la rtela 
absf^ue de la foi, c’est4i-d]re, pour constitoer I'acte par de la som- 

lainetd spiritueUe. 
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bafHed and perplexed by the serene vitality of a view 
which was impervious to proof, saw want of principle 
where there was really a consistent principle^ and blamed 
the ultramontane divines for that which was of the essence 
of ultramontane divinity. How it came that no appeal 
to revelation or tradition, to reason or conscience, 
appeared to have any bearing whatever on the issu^ 
is a mystery which Janus and Maret and Ddllit^^s 
reflections left unexplained. 

The resources of mediaeval learning were too slender 
to preserve am authentic record of the growth amd settle- 
ment of Catholic doctrine. Many writings of the Fathers 
were interpolated; others were unknown, and spurious 
matter wais amoepted in their plame. Books bearing 
venerable naunes — Clement, Dionysius, Isidore — were 
forged for the purpose of supplying authorities for 
opinions that lacked the sanction of antiquity. When 
detection caun^ and it was found that fraud had been 
employed in sustaining doctrines bound up with the 
peculiar interests of Rome amd of the religious Orders^ 
there was an inducement to depreciate the evidences of 
antiquity, and to silence a voice that bore obtuncious 
testimony. The notion of tradition underwent a change ; 
it wau required to produce what it had not preserved. 
The Fathers haul spoken of the unwritten teaching of the 
apostles, which was to be sought in the churches thty haul 
founded, of esoteric doctrines, and views which must be 
of apostolic origin because they are universal, of the 
inspiration of general Councils, amd a revdation continued 
beyond the New Testament. But the Council of Trent 
resisted the conclusions which this language seemed to 
countenance, and they were left to be pursued by private 
speculation. One divine deprecated the vain pretence of 
auguing from Scripture, by which Luther could not be 
confuted, and the Catholics were losing ground ; * and at 

^ Si bvfjug doctrinae memoMi foisaemua, hamticoB adl oet non esse infirmaados 
vd convinoendoB ex Scriptmis, mdioro sane loco essent- xes nostrae ; sed diun 
ustontandi ingenii et eruditionia gndx cum Luthero in oertamen desoenditur 
Soriptunumm, exoitatum est hoc, quod, proh dolor 1 nunc videmus, incendlum 
(Pighius). 
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Trent a speaker averred that Christian doctrine had been 
so completely determined by the Schoolmen that there 
vras no further need to recur to Scriptura This idea is 
not extinct, and Perrone uses it to explain the inferiority 
of Catholics as Biblical critics.^ If the Bible is inspired, 
says Feresius, still more must its interpretation be inspired. 
It must be interpreted variously, says the Cardinal of 
Cusa, according to necessity; a change in the opinion 
of the Church implies a change in the will of God.* 
One of the greatest Tridentine divines declares that a 
doctrine must be true if the Church believes it, without 
any warrant from Scripture According to Petavius, the 
general belief of Catholics at a given time is the work of 
Gkid, and of higher authority than all antiquity and all 
the Fathers. Scripture may be silent, and tradition 
contradictory, but the Church is independent of both. 
Any doctrine which Catholic divines commonly assert, 
without proof, to be revealed, must be taken as revealed. 
The testimony of Rome, as the only remaining apostolic 
Church, is equivalent to an unbroken chain of tnidition.* 
In this way, after Scripture had been subjugated, tradition 
itself was deposed ; and the constant belief of the past 
}delded to the general conviction of the present And, 
as antiquity had given way to universality, universality 
made way for authority. The Word of God and the 
authority of the Churdh came to be declared the two 
sources of religious knowledge. Divines of this school, 
after preferring the Church to the Bible, ptefented the 
modem Church to the ancient, and ended by Merifigin y 
both to the Pope. “We have not the authority of Scripture," 
wrote Prierias in his defence of Indulgences, “ but we have 

> Crthdid non odmondnin lolUciti mint de critlea at i Mnn enanttat bIMlai , , , 
Ipsi, ut verbo dfcam, jam habent aedlficixun absolutum sana ae 
eujus possesaione firme ac secuia consistant. ^ 

* Praxis Ecclesiae uno tempore interpretatur Serlptumm tmo modo at alio 
tempore alio modo, nam inlelloctus carrit cum praxi.— Mtttato judiolo Eeelevinf* 
mutatum <»t Dei judidum. 

* Si viii eedesiastici, sive in condlio ooewnenico congregati, live seomirti 
eeribentes, eliqw^ dogma vol unamqiwmque oonsuotudinem uno ore ae diMsIiT 
testantor ex traditione divina hnlxsri, sine diibio certuin ui^gunKMittun ent, uti ita 
esse oradamus.— -Ex testimonio hujus solius I^'k.'chfsiao huiiii poutKt eertum ust£u< 
mentiun ad probandaa apostolicos traditiones (llcUnrmine), 
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the higher authoiily of the Roman pontiffs.” ^ A bishop 
who had been present at Trent confesses that in matters 
of &ith he would believe a single Pope rather than a 
thousand Fathers, saints, and doctors.* The divine 
training develops an orthodox instinct in the Church, 
which shows itsdif in the lives of devout but ignorant men 
more than in the researches of the learned, and teaches 
authority not to need the help of science, and not to heed 
its opposition. All the arguments by which theology 
supports a doctrine may prove to be false, without 
dimini^ing the certainty of its trutL The Church has 
not obtained, and is not bound to sustain it, by proof. 
She is supreme over fact as over doctrine, as Fdnelon 
argues, because she is the supreme expounder of tradition, 
which is a chain of facts.* Accordingly, the organ of one 
ultramontane bishop lately declared that infallibility could 
be defined without arguments ; and the Bishop of Ntmes 
thought that the decision need not be preceded by long 
and careful discussion. The Drgmatic Commission of 
the Council proclaims that the existence of tradition has 
nothing to do with evidence, and that objections taken 
from history are not valid when contradicted by ecclesi- 
astical decrees.* Authority must conquer history. 

This inclination to get rid of evidence was specially 
associated with the doctrine of papal in&llibility, because 

1 VeniM sive indulgentiaA oatorltate Scriptune nobis non Innotoers, sed 
autoriute eodesiae Rooiaoae Romanonmoque Pontificuin, quan major est 

* EgOt ut ingenue &tear, fdus uni summo pontifid crederem, in his, quae fidd 
myiteria tangunt, quam miUe Augustinis, Hieronymis, Gregoriis (Cornelius 
Mussus). 

* The two views oontradiet each other ; but they axe equally chanderistic 
of the endeavour to emandpate the Church from the obligation of proof. 
Fdndon says: "Oscaroit-on soutenlr que TEglise apris avoir mal raisonnd sur 
tons los textes, et les avoir pris k oontre-sens, est tout k coup saisie par un 
enthousiasme amsuj^, pour juger bion, en raJsonnant mal?" And Mdhler: 
*'Die altesten dkumenischen fi^oden ftUurten daher fOr ihie dogmatischen 
BwchW sf ft ni6ht dnmal bestimmte biblische Stellen an ; und die katholiscben 
Thedogen iehren mit oUgememer Uebereinstimmung und gans aus dem Geiste 
der Kirche heraus, dass sdbst die biblische Bewdsfllhrung dnes fOr untrOgUch 
gduiltenen Beichlusies nioht untrflgUdbi sd, sondem eben nur das ausgeqvodbene 
Dogma sdbsL" 

* CqtusQumque ergo sdentiae, etiam historiae ecdesiasdcae condusiones, 
Romanorum Pontificum infrUibilitati adversantes, quo manifesdus haec ex 
luvdationis fondbus infertur, eo cerdus vdud totidem errores habendas esse 
coniequitur. 
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it is necessary that the Popes themselves idrould not 
testify against their own claim. They may be declared 
superior to all other authorities, but not to that of their 
own see. Their history is not irrelevant to the question 
of their rights. It could not be disregarded; and the 
provocation to alter or to deny its testimony was so 
ui^ent that men of piety and learning became a prey to 
the temptation of deceit When it was discovered in the 
manuscript of the Liier Dtumtts that the Popes had for 
centuries condemned Honorius in their profession of 
futh, Cardinal Bona, the most eminent man in Rome, 
advised that the book should be suppressed if the 
diiSculty could not be got over ; and it was suppressed 
accordingly.^ Men guilty of this kind of fraud would 
justify it by sa 3 dng that their religion transcends the 
wisdom of philosophers, and cannot submit to the 
criticism of historians. If any fact manifestly contradicts 
a dogma, that is a warning to science to revise the 
evidence. There must be some defect in the materials or 
in the method. Pending its discovery, the true believer 
is constrained humbly but confidently to deny the fact 

The protest of conscience against this fraudulent piety 
grew loud and strong as the art of criticism became more 
certain. The use made of it by Catholics in the literature 
of the present age, and thmr acceptance of the conditions 
of scientific controversy, seemed to ecclesiastical authorities 
a sacrifice of principle; A jealousy arose that ripened 
into antipathy. Almost every writer who really served 
Catholicism fdl sooner or later under the di^[race or the 
suspicion of Rome.' But its censures had lost efficacy; 
and it was found that the ptognsa of literature could only 
be brought under control by an increase of authorify. 
This could be obtained if a general council declared the 
decisions of the Roman congr^tions absolute, and the 
Pope infallible. 

The division between the Roman and the Catholic 

I Con b prabadone fiddl deoti pontlflds dumntur Howirliui AtM, 
quia pnTb buntboRun Ibimntum tmpendU, d vorUt ifadbuMta dat 

vmiAoiitogFapho, neo ex notit tpporere poidt, qaoDOdo tnio vtdaeri moddMi 
ofeat, pnestat non divolgari opus. , 
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elements in the Church made it hopeless to mediate 
between them ; and it is strange that men who must have 
r^[arded each other as insincere Christians or as insincere 
Catholics, should not have perceived that their meeting in 
Council was an imposture. It may be that a portion, 
though only a small portion, of those who failed to attend, 
stayed away from that motive. But the view proscribed 
at Rome was not largely represented in the episcopate ; 
and it was doubtful whether it would be manifested at all 
The opposition did not spring from it, but maintained 
itself by reducing to the utmost the distance that 
separated it from the strictly Roman opinions, and 
striving to prevent the open conflict of principles. It was 
composed of ultramontanes in the mask of liberals, and of 
liberals in the mask of ultramontanes. Therefore the 
victory or defeat of the minority was not the supreme 
issue of the Council. Besides and above the definition of 
infallibility arose the question how far the experience of 
the actual encounter would open the and search the 
hearts of the reluctant bishops, and how far their language 
and their attitude would contribute to the impulse of 
future reform. There was a point of view from which the 
failure of all attempts to avert the result by false issues 
and foreign intrusion, and the success of the measures 
which repelled conciliation and brought on an open 
struggle and an overwhelming triumph, were means to 
another and a more importunate end. 

Two events occurred in the autumn which portended 
trouble for the winter. On the 6th of September nineteen 
German bishops, assembled at Fulda, published a pastoral 
letter in which thqr a£Srmed that the whole ^scopate 
was perfectly unanimous, that the Council would neither 
introduce new dc^mas nor invade the civil province, and 
that the Pope intended its deliberations to be free. The 
patent and direct meaning of this declaration was that the 
bishops repudiated the design announced by the Cioiltit 
and the AU^meine Zeitung, and it was received at 
Rome with indignation. But it soon appeared that it 
was worded with studied ambi^ity, to be signed by men 
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of opposite opinions, and to conceal the truth. The 
Bishop of Mentz read a paper, written by a professor of 
WUrzbutg, against the wisdom of raising the question, 
but expressed his own belief in the dogma of papal 
in&llMity ; and when smother bishop stated his 
disbelief in it, the Bishop of Psuierbom assured him that 
Rome would soon strip him of his heretical slda The 
majority wished to prevent the definition, if posnble, 
without disputing the doctrine ; and th^ wrote a private 
letter to the Pope wsuming him of the danger, and 
entreating him to desist Several bishops who had 
signed the pastoral refused their signatures to the private 
letter. It caused so mudx dismay at Rome that its 
nature was carefully concealed ; and a diplomatist was 
able to report, on the authority' of Cardinal Antonelli, that 
it did not exist 

In the middle of November, the Bishop of Orleans 
took leave of his diocese in a letter which touched lightly 
on the learned questions connected with papal infallibility, 
but described the objections to the definition as of .such 
a kind that thty could not be removed. Coming from n 
prelate who was so conspicuous as a champion of the 
papacy, who had saved the temporal power and justified 
the Syllabus, this declaration unexpectedly altered the 
situation at Rome, It was clear that the definition would 
be opposed, and that the opposition would have the 
support of illustrious names. 

The bishops who began to arrive early in November 
were received with the assurance that the alarm which 
had been raised was founded on phantoms. It apixsared 
that nobody had dreamed of defining infallibility, or that, 
if the idea had been entertained at all, it had been 
abandoned. Cardinals Antonelli, Beranii, and Do Luca, 
and the Secret^ Fessler disavowed the CivUth. The 
ardent indiscretion that was displayed btyond the Alps 
contrasted strangely with the moderation, the friendly 
candour, the majestic and impartial wisdom, which were 
found to reign in the higher sphere of the hierarchy. A 
bish<^, , afterwards noted among the opponents of the 
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d(^[ma, wrote home that the idea that infallibility was to 
be defined was entirely unfounded. It was represented 
as a mere fancy, got up in Bavarian newspapers, with evil 
intent ; and the Bishop of Sura had been its dupe. The 
insidious report would have deserved contempt if it had 
caused a revival of obsolete opinions. It was a challenge 
to the Council to herald it with such demonstrations, and 
it unfortunately became difficult to leave it unnoticed. 
The decision must be left to the bishops. The Holy 
See could not restrain their Intimate ardour, if they 
chose to express it; but it would take no initiative. 
Whatever was done would require to be done with so much 
moderation as to satisfy everybody, and to avoid the 
offence of a party triumph. Some suggested that there 
should be no anathema for those who questioned the 
doctrine ; and one prelate imagined that a formula could 
be contrived which even Janus could not dispute^ and 
which yet would be found in reality to signify that the 
Pope is infallible. There was a general assumption that 
no materials existed for contention among the bishops, 
and that they stood united against the world. 

Cardinal Antonelli openly refiained from connecting 
himself with the preparation of the Council, and surrounded 
himself with divines who were not of the ruling party. He 
had never learned to doubt the dogma itself ; but he was 
keenly alive to the troubles it would bring upon him, and 
thought that the Pope was preparing a repetition of the 
difficulties which followed the banning of his pontificate. 
He was not trusted as a divine, or consulted on questions 
of theology; but he was expected to ward off political 
complications, and he kept the ground with unflinching 
skill. 

' The Pope exhorted the diplomatic corps to aid him 
in alla}dng the alarm of the infatuated Germana He 
assured one diplomatist that the CiviltA did not speak in 
his name. He told another that he would sanction no 
proposition that could sow dissension among the bishopa 
He sdd to a third, " You come to be present at a scene 
of pacification.” He described his object in summoning 
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the Coondl to be to obtain a remedy for old abuses and 
for recent errors. Mote than once^ addressing a group 
of bishops, he said that he would do nothing to raise 
disputes among them, and would be content with a 
declaration in fovour of intolerance. He wished of course 
that Catholicism should have the benefit of toleration in 
England and Russia, but the principle must be repudiated 
by a Church holding the doctrine of exclusive salvation. 
The meaning of this intimation, that persecution would 
do as a substitute for infallibility, was that the most 
glaring obstacle to the definition would be removed if the 
Inquisition was recognised as consistent with Catholicism. 
Indeed it seemed tliat infallibility was a means to an end 
whidb could be obtained in other ways, and that he would 
have been satisfied with a decree confirming the twenty" 
third article of the Syllabus, and declaring that no I*o|X! 
has ever exceeded the just bounds of his authority in 
faith, in politics, or in morals.^ 

Most of the bishops had allowed th(iinsi!lv<!s tr* lx; 
reassured, when the Bull Mttlliplires inter, n.'gtilating llu; 
procedure at the Council, urns put into circulatitm in tht: 
first days of December. The Pojxs assumed t«) himself 
the sole initiative in proposing t(»i)io», and the exclusive 
nomination of the officers of the CoiindL He invitcsl the 
bishops to bring forward their own proposals, but required 
that they should submit them first of all to a (.:<>iumi.s.sion 
whi^ was appointed by himself, and consisted half of 
Italians. If any proposal was allowed to [>ass by this 
Commission, it had still to obtain the sanction of the I’oix;, 
who could therefore exclude at will any topic, even if tlu; 
whole Council wished to discuss it Four elective Com* 
missions were to mediate between the Council and tire 
Pope. When a decree had been discussed and oiqxwed, it 
was to be referred, tq<[cthcr with the amendments, to one 
of these Commissions, where it was to be recoii-sideretl, 
with the aid of divines. When it came back from tlia 


foltovriint " tUnmini I'kmtillnniM 

rowm-nurt. Jim I'rliwtirim uwriwnuit. 
atqtue «tliA m tiiHu ftdiit- «t morum cUtODienttii fjminmr.** * 
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Commission with corrections and remarks, it was to be 
put to the vote without further debate. What the 
Council discussed was to be the work of unknown divines : 
what it voted was to be the work of a majority in a 
Commission of twenty-four. It was in the election of 
these Commissions that the episcopate obtained the chance 
of influencing the formation of its decrees. But the papal 
theologians retained their predominance, for they m^ht 
be summoned to defend or alter their work in the Com- 
mission, irom which the bishops who had spoken or 
proposed amendments were excluded. Practically, the 
right of initiative was the deciding point Even if the 
first regulation had remained in force, the bishops could 
never have recovered the surprises, and the difiSculty of 
preparing for unforeseen debates. The r^^lation ulti- 
mately broke down under the mistake of allowing the 
decree to be debated only once, and that in its crude 
state, as it came from the hands of the divines. The 
authors of the measxue had not contemplated any real 
discussion. It was so unlike the way in which business 
was conducted at Trent, where the right of the episcopate 
was formally asserted, where the envoys were consulted, 
and the bishops discussed the questions in several groups 
before the general congregations, that the printed text of 
the Tridentine R^^ulation was rigidly suppressed. It 
was further provided that the reports of the speeches 
should not be communicated to the bishops ; and the 
strictest secrecy was enjoined on all concerning the 
business of the Council The bishops, being under no 
obligation to observe this rule, were afterwards informed 
that it bound them under grievous sin. 

This important precept did not succeed in excluding 
the action of public opinion. It could be applied only 
to the debates ; and many bishops spoke wi& greater 
energy and freedom before an assembly of their own 
order than they would have done if their words had 
been taken down Protestants, to be quoted against 
them at home. But printed documents, distributed in 
seven hundred copies, could not be kept secret The rule 
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was subject to exceptions which destroyed its eflicacy ; 
and the Roman cause vras discredited by qrstematic con- 
cealment; and advocacy that abounded in explanation 
and colour, but abstained from the substance of fact. 
Documents couched in the usual official lan^fuage, bcin{t 
dragged into the forbidden light of day, were supposed, 
to reveal dark m3rsteriea The secrecy of the debates 
had a bad effect in exaggerating reports and g^tnlng wide 
scope to fancy. Rome was not vividly interested in the 
discussions; but its cosmopolitan society was thronged with 
the several adherents of leading bishops, whose partiality 
compromised their dignity and envenomed their disfxttcs. 
Everything that was said was repeated, inflaltxl, and 
distorted. Whoever had a sharp word for an adversary, 
whidi could not be spoken in Council, knew of an 
audience that would enjoy and cany the mattetr. llu! 
battles of the Aula were fought over again, with anecdote, 
epigram, and fiction. A distinguLshcrl anirtesy and 
nobleness of tone prevailed at the l)eginning. W’lifii fhe 
Archbishop of Halifax went down to hi.s place on tin* 
28th of December, after delivering the speech which taiii'iit 
the reality of the opposition, the rresidents bowed to him 
as he passed them. The denunciations of the Roman 
system by Strossmayer and Darboy were listened to in 
January without a murmur. Adversaries paid exorbitant 
compliments to each other, like men whose disagreements 
were insignificant, and who were one at heart As tite 
plot thickened, fatigue excitement, friends wlio fetohni 
and carried, made the tone more bitter. In February the 
Bishop of Laval described Dupanloup publicly as the 
centre of a conspiraqr too diameful to cxpresw^rl in 
words, and professed that he would rather die than be 
associated with such iniquity. One of the minority 
described his opponents as having disimrtod themselves 
on a certain occasion like a herd of cattle. Ity tluit time 
the whole temper of the Council had been changed ; the 
Pope himself had gone into the arena ; and violence *4 
language and gesture had become an artifioe adopted to 
hasten the end. 
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When the Council opened, many bishops were 
bewildered and dispirited by the Bull Mtdtipiiees. They 
feared that a struggle could not be averted, as, even if no 
dc^[matic question was raised, their rights were cancelled 
in a way that would make the Pope absolute in d<^[ma. 

‘ One of the Cardinals caused him to be informed that the 
Regulation would be resisted. But Pius IX. knew that 
in all that procession of 750 bishops one idea prevailed. 
Men whose word is powerful in the centres of civilisation, 
men who three months before were confronting marlyrdom 
among barbarians, preachers at Notre Dam^ professors 
from Germany, Republicans from Western America, men 
with every sort of training and every sort of experience, 
had come together a.s confident and as eager as the 
prelates of Rome itself, to hail the Pope inibllible. 
Resistance was improbable^ for it wa.s hopeless. It was 
improbable that bishops who had refused no token of 
submission for twenty years would now combine to inflict 
dishonour on the Pope. In their address of 1867 they 
bad confessed that he is the father and teacher of all 
Christians ; that all the things he has spoken were spoken 
by St Peter through him ; that th(^ would believe and 
teach all that he believed and taught In 1854 they had 
allowed him to proclaim a d<^:ma, which some of them 
dreaded and some opposed, but to which all submitted 
when he had decreed without the intervention of a 
Council The recent display of opposition did not justify 
serious alarm. The Fulda bishops feared the conse- 
quences in Germany ; but they affirmed that all were 
united, and that there would be no new dogma. They 
were perfectly informed of all that was being got ready in 
Roma The words of their pastoral meant nothing if 
they did not mean that infallibility was no new dogma, 
and that all the bishops believed in it Even the Bishop 
of Orleans avoided a direct attack on the doctrine, 
proclaimed his own devotion to the Pope^ and promised 
that the Council would be a scene of concord.^ It was 

^ J*«n miiii oonvitineu ; k pebaa «ur«i-jc touche la terra saenSe, k pcino aur^e 
htM In tombenu disi ApOtrei, quo Je me Mntirai dons la paix, hoiu do la Ijotaille, 
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certain that any real attempt that might be made to 
prevent the definition could be overwhdmed by the 
preponderance of those bishops whom the modem 
constitution of the Ohurch places in dependence on 
Rome. 

The only bishops whose position made them capable 
of resisting were the Giermans and the Frendi; and all 
that Rome would have to contend with was the modem 
liberalism and decrepit Gallicanism of France, and the 
science of Germany. The Gallican school was nearly 
extinct ; it had no footing in other countries, and it was 
essentially odious to the liberals. The most serious 
minds of the liberal party were conscious that Komu was 
as dangerous to ecclesiastical liberty as Faria But, since 
the Syllabus made it impossible to pursue the liiKiral 
doctrines consistently without collision with Rome, they 
had ceased to be professed with a robast and earnest 
confidence and the party was disotgant.scd. They .set 
up the pretence that titc real adversary of their optniotis 
was not the Popc^ but a French news]>a|x:r; an<l tiuy 
fought the King’s troops in the King’s name. Wiiuii the 
Bishop of Orleans made his declaration, they fell track, 
and left him to mount the breach alone. Montaleiubert, 
the most vigorous spirit among them, became isolated 
from his former friends, and accused them, with incrunsing 
vehemence of being traitors to their princiirlcs. During 
the last disheartening year of his life he turned away front 
the clergy of his country, which was sunk in Koinanisni, 
and felt that the real abode of his opinions was on tin* 
Rhine^ It was only lately that the ideas of fh«> Coblenta 


•u sein d'niM MMmbliSu prSiidfe {Mr iw I>&« «« oiiiiiiuiNhi th Vtlrvi. i..), hw» 
Ih bnuU expireront, toutos lus InffdrauoM ti^nn^irut noMionlt iMiwr. Idu 
I mpiudenee* dis{xiiattmnt, tan flnu et hM vcnibi iwnmt itimiM'H. 

» VoM admiral wuu cUnite twamxHip I’dv&jun il’l (rirnni, iiuiIh mw rudittnrriv.! 

Idas eDoara, al vous pouvias voiw figunfr I’nldtHc d'i(lnl.itri«( utt nt iiauM k 
darjd fitaaw^ Cain dt^inssa tunt ea (|nu I’tiii nurait juiiuiis pu aim 

joata de na jouasise, an lamps da iit dit Im Mmumbi. Im mnwo Mur, 

MsM, avoir wpi^desiddas tras mrKbMRsdaiM.un Liii{piK» |>W»irttr»fcM!kt 

« w 6barlt4 sst uaitd piiblfcinfnHsit rlaiu lia Joiniiniis Md'tiliwtii n4i|{Nt« 
dl^MHsrqne at dopostat, par I«s dnrniKni da imw miwIs. Dr tmih fc-s mysMmt 
Wssidsaateea st grand nonbra I'tilstolra da rfeBllHaJ,. a'nn iiwiwh niui wil dMdo 
on oetto tiwasforauUieu id piompte at si ciNniddui da la Fraww 
m ana |iuis.oaur de f onHeamm 4u yafkmf. J'au sarnto enenra ikSivpri^ 
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address, which had so deeply touched the sympathies of 
Montalembert, had spread widely in Germany. They 
had their seat in the universities ; and their transit from 
the interior of lecture-rooms to the outer world was 
laborious and slow. The invasion of Roman doctrines 
had given vigour and popularity to those which opposed 
them, but the growing influence of the universities 
brought them into direct antagonism with the episcopate. 
The Austrian bishops were generally beyond its reach, 
and the German bishops were generally at war with it 
In December, one of the most illustrious of them said : 
“We bishops are absorbed in our work, and are not 
scholars. We sadly need the help of those that are. It 
is to be hoped t^t the Council will raise only such 
questions as can be dealt with competently by practical 
experience and common sense.” The force that Germany 
wields in theology was only partially represented in its 
episcopate. 

At the opening of the Council the known opposition 
consisted of four men. Cardinal Schwarzenbetg had not 
published his opinion, but he made it known as soon as he 
came to Rome. He brought with him a printed paper, en- 
titled Desideria pcetrihus ConcUii oecumenici proponenda, in 
which he adopted the ideas of the divines and canonists 
who are the teachers of his Bohemian clergy. He en- 
treated the Council not to multiply unnecessary articles 
of faith, and in particular to abstain from defining papal 
infallibility, which was beset with difficulties, and would 
make the foundations of faith to tremble even in the 
devoutest souls. He pointed out that the Index could 
not continue on its present footing, and urged that the 
Church should seek her strength in the cultivation of 
liberty and learning, not in privilege and coercion ; that 
she should rely on popular institutions, and obtain popular 
support He warmly advocated the system of autonomy 

qu'huxnilidt Si Ul, oommo partout dazis lea r^gfoiui illuminSes per la fd, la misSri- 
oorde ot I'esperenee ne se laiasaient entrevoir k travers lea tdniibres. * ‘ Cost dii 
Khin aqjovvd’hul qua nous vient la lumite." L'AUasua^ a dtd chdsie pour 
oppoier une dieue k oe torrent de faoatiame servile que menapait de tout englouter 
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that was springing up in Hungary.^ Unlike Schwansen- 
beig, Dupanloup, and Maret, tihe ArchUrixop of Paris had 
tftlcwi no hostile step in reference to the Council, but he 
was feared the most of all the men expected at Rome. 
The Pope had refused to make him a cardinal, and had 
written to him a letter of reproof such as has seldom been 
received by a biriiop. It was felt that he was hostile, 
not episodically, to a single measure, but to the peculiar 
spirit of this pontificate. He had none of the conventional 
pr^udices and assumed antipathies which are congenial 
to the hierarchical mind. He was without passion or 
pathos or affectation ; and he had good sense, a perfect 
temper, and an intolerable wit It was characteristic of 
him that he made the Syllabus an occasion to impress 
moderation on the Pope : " Your blame has power, O Vicar 
of Jesus Christ; but your blessing is more potent still. 
God has raised you to the apostolic Sec between the two 
halves of this century, that 3rou may absolve the one and 
inaugurate the other. Be it }murs to reconcile reason 
with faith, liberty with authority, politics with the C'hurch. 
From the height of that triple majesty with which religion, 
ag^ and misfortune adorn you, all that you do and all 
that you say reaches far, to disconcert or to encoun^e 
the nations. Give them from your large priestly heart 
one word to amnesty the past, to reassure tire present, 
and to open the horizons of the future.” 

The security into which many unsuspecting bishops 
• 

^ Non sdum ea quae ad sdholaa thoologlcas pertinent scholia rcUnquantur, seel 
etiam doctrinae quae afidelibus pie tenentiir et colantnr, sine gmvi eauiui in 
dpgmatum ne infenntur. In specie ne Concilium doclnret vel definbit iiifaliiMtU 
tatjnn Summi Pontidds, a doetissimis et prudentissimis fidelibui Hiuic-tMe Mcli 
intime addictis, vehementer optatur. Gmvla enim mala rxinrle oritunt tltiifht turn 
fiddibus turn infiddibus. Fiddes enim, qui Primatnm magisterli et JuriMlIctbinis 
m' Summo Pontifioe ultra agnoicunt, quorum pietos et oticdlentia efKa Hiuiaam 
Sedm nullo oerte tempore major fuiti corde turborentur ma^ qunm f*ri}p*rantiir, 
ae si nunc demum fnndamentum Eododne et venie doctrinne sttiMlMmcium sit ; 
infideles vero novam cnlumniarum ot dorislonum mnteritun lucrorentiir. Nec|iin 
d^nt, qui ^usmodi dc^itioncm logice imposslbilem vocant. . . , Nn^idlelAM 
oemio ventatis ac rdigionis turn praesertim dfioax ot fructuomi est, d wimrtlotos 
a lege oaeterorum dvium minus recodunt, sod communllms oiuniiitn jtirilnm 
munt mr, ita ut via delenaionis sit in verilate interna non {jor tutelnm oxteriuir 
• ; • PwwertJw Bcclesia se sotentiarum, quae honiinmti eimnm wt- 
fimunmi^ amicam d patrouim exhibeat, probe noiceni, omne verum a IJim 
et pronuida ao lena literarum studla opitulori Add. 
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had been lulled quickly disappeared ; and they understood 
that they were in presence of a conspiracy which would 
succeed at once if they did not provide against acclamation, 
and must succeed at last if they allowed themselves to 
be caught in the toils of the Bull MuMpUces. It was 
necessary to make sure that no decree should be passed 
without reasonable discussion, and to make a stand against 
the regulation. The first congr^tion, held on the 10th 
of December, was a scene of confnaon ; but it appeared 
that a bishop from the Turkish frontier had risen against 
the order of proceeding, and that the President had 
stopped him, saying that this was a matter decided 1^ 
the Pope, and not submitted to the Council The bishops 
perceived that they were in a snare. Some b^^ to 
think of going homa Others argued that questions of 
Divine right were affected by the regulation, and that 
they were bound to stake the existence of the Council 
upon them. Many were more eager on this point of law 
than oa the point of dogma, and were brought under the 
influence of the more clear>sighted men, with whom th^ 
would not have come in contact through any sympathy 
on the question of infallibility. The desire of protesting 
{gainst the violation of privileges was an imperfect bohd. 
The bishops had not yet learned to know each other; 
and they had so strongly impressed upon their flocks at 
home the idea that Rome, ought to be trusted, that they 
were going to manifest the unity of the Church and to 
confound the insinuations of her enemies, that they were 
not quick to admit rdl the significrunce of the facts they 
found. Nothing vigorous was possible in a body of so' 
loose a toeture. The softer materials had to be eliminated, 
the stronger welded together by severe and constant 
pressure, before an opposition could be made capable of 
effective action. They signed protests that were of no 
effect They petitioned ; they did not resist 

It was seen how much Rome had gained ty excluding 
the ambassadors ; for this question of forms and r^;ula' 
tions would have admitted the action of diplomacy. The 
idea of being represented at the Council was revived in 
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France; and a weary negotiation bc^an, which lasted 
several months, and accomplished nothii^ but delay. It 
was not till the poUcy of intervention had ^ominiously 
failed, and till its failure had left the Roman court to cope 
with the bishops alone, that the real question was brought 
on for discussion. And as long as the chance remained 
that political considerations might keep infallibility out 
of the Council, the opposition abstained from declaring its 
real sentimenta Its union was precarious and delusive; 
but it lasted in this state long enough to enable secondary 
influences to do much towards supplying the place of 
principles. 

While the protesting bi^ps were not committed 
against infallibility, it would have been possible to prevent 
r^istance to the bull from becoming resistance to the 
dogma. The Bishop of Grenoble, who was reputed a 
good divine among his countrymen, was sounded in order 
to discover bow far he would go ; and it was ascertained 
that he admitted the doctrine substantially. At the same 
time, the friends of the Bishop of Orleans were insisting 
that he had questioned not the dogma but the definition ; 
and Maret, in the defence of his book, declared that he 
attributed no infallibiliiy to the episcopate apart from the 
Pope. If the bishops had been consulted separately, 
without the terror of a decree, it is probable that the 
number of those who absolutely rejected the doctrine 
would have been extremdiy small. There were many 
who had never thought seriously about it, or iiriagin(v< 
that it was true in a pious sense, though not capable of 
proof in controvert. The possibilify of an understanding 
seemed so near that the archbishop of Westminster, who 
held tire P(^ infallible apart from the episcopate required 
that the words should be translated into French in the 
sense of indqrendence, and not of exclusion. An 
ambiguous formula embodying the view common to both 
parties, or founded on mutual concession, would have 
done more for the liberty than the unify of opinion, and 
would not have strengthened the authorily of the Pope. 
It was resolved to proceed with caution, putting in motion 
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the stroag machineiy of Rom^ and exhausting the 
advantages of organisation and foreknowledge. 

The first act of the Council was to elect the Commis- 
sion on Dc^rma. A proposal was made on very high 
authorify that the list should be drawn up so as to 
r^resent the different o|Mnions fiurly, and to include some 
of the chief opponents. Thqr would have been subjected 
to other influences than those whidi sustain party leaders ; 
they would have been separated fiom their fiiends and 
brought into frequent contact with adversaries ; th^ 
would have felt the strain of ofHcial responsibilify ; and the 
opposition would have been decapitated. If these sagacious 
counsels had been followed, the harvest of July might 
have been gathered in January, and the reaction that was 
excited in the long struggle that ensued might have been 
prevented. Cardinal de Angelis, who ostensibly managed 
the elections, and was advised by Archbishop Manning, 
preferred the opposite and more prudent course. He 
caused a lithcgraphed list to be sent to all the bishops 
open to influence, from which every name was excluded 
that was not on the side of infallibility. 

Meantime the bishops of several rutions selected tiiose 
among their countrymen whom they recommended as 
candidates. The Grermans and Hungarians, above forty 
in number, assembled for this purpose under the presidency 
of Cardinal Schwarzenbetg ; and their meetings were 
continued, and became more and more important, as those 
who did not sympathise with the opposition dropped 
away. The French were divided into two groups, and 
met partly at Cardinal Mathieu’s, partly at Cardinal 
Bonnediose^s. A fusion was proposed, but was resisted, 
in the Roman interest, by Bonnechose: He consulted 
Cardinal Antonelli, and reported that the Pope disdiked 
large meetings of bishops. Moreover, if all the French 
had met in one place, the oppodtion would have had 
the majority, and would have determined the choice 
of the candidates. Th^ voted separately; and the 
Bonnechose list was represented to foreign bishops as the 
united choice of the French episcopate. The Mathieu 

2 M 
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group believed that rhia had been done fiandulently, and 
resolved to make their complaint to the Pope ; but 
Cardinal Mathieu, seeing that a storm was rising, and that 
he would be called on to be the spokesman of his friends, 
hurried away to spend Christmas at Besan^n. All the 
votes of his group were thrown away. Even the bishop 
of Grenoble^ who had obtained twenty-nine votes at one 
meeting, and thirteen at the other, was exduded from the 
Commission. It was constituted as the managers of the 
dection desired, and the first trial of strength appeared 
to have annihilated the opposition. The force under 
entire control of the court could be estimated ftom the 
number of votes cast blindly for candidates not put forward 
by their own countrymen, and unknown to others, who had 
therefore no recommendation but that of the official list 
Accordii^ to this test Rome could dispose of 5 5^ votes. 

The moment of this triumph was chosen for the 
production of an act already two months old, which 
many ancient censures were revoked, and many were 
renewed. The l^;islation of the Middle Ages and of the 
sixteenth century appointed nearly two hundred cases 
by which excommunication was incurred ijfiso facto, with- 
out inquiry or sentence. They had generally fallen into 
oblivion, or were remembered as instances of former 
extravagance ; but they had not been abrogated, and, as 
riiqr were in part defimsible^ thqr were a trouble to 
timorous consciences. There was reason to expect that 
this question, which had often occupied tibie attention of 
the bishops, would be brought before the Council; and 
the demand fat a reform could not have been withstood. 
The difficulQr was anticipated by sweeping away as many 
censures as it was thought safe to abandon, and deciding, 
independently of the bishops, what must be retained. 
The Pope reserved to himsdf alone the foculty of 
absolving from the sin of harbouring or defending the 
members of any sect, of causir^ priests to be tried by 
secular courts, of violating asylum or alienating the real 
iproperty of the Church. The prohibition of anonymous 
wrftii^ was restricted to worlu on theology, and tiie 
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excommunication hitherto incurred by reading books 
which are on the Index was Qonfined to readers of 
heretical books. This Constitution had no other im- 
mediate effect than to indicate the prevailit^ spirit, and 
to increase the difficulties of the partisans of Rome. The 
organ of the Archbishop of Colc^e justified the last 
provision saying, that it does not forbid the works of 
Jews, for Jews are not heretics ; nor the heretical tracts 
and newspapers, for they are not books ; nor listening 
to heretical books read aloud, for hearing is not reading. 

At the same time, the serious work of the Council 
was b^a A long dogmatic decree was distributed, in 
which the special theological, biblical, and philosophical 
opinions of the school now dominant in Rome were 
proposed for ratificatioa It was so weak a composition 
that it was as severely criticised by the Romans as by 
the foreigners ; and there were Germans whose attention 
was first called to its defects by an Italian cardinaL The 
di^post with which the text of the first decree was received 
had not been foreseen. No real discussion had been 
expected. The Council hall, admirable for occasions of 
ceremony, was extremely ill adapted for speaking, and 
nothing would induce the Pope to give it U{fc A public 
session was fixed for the 6th of January, and the dection 
of Commissions was to last till Christmas. It was evident 
that nothing would be ready for the session, unless the 
decree was accepted without debate, or infallibility adopted 
by acclamation. 

Before the Council had been assembled a fortnight, a 
store of discontent had accumulated which it would have 
been easy to avoid. Every act of the Pope, the Bull ' 
Mul^^ices, the declaration of censures, the text of the 
proposed decree^ even the announcement that the Council 
should be dissolved in case of his death, had seemed an 
injury or an insult to the episcopate. These measures 
undid the favourable effect of tte caution with which 
the bishops had been received. They did what the dislike 
of inMibility alone would not have done. They broke 
the spell of veneration for Pius IX. which fosdnated. 
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the CathoKc Episcopate. The jealousy with which he 
guarded his pren^tiTe in the appointment of officers, 
and of the great Commission, the pressure during the 
elections, the prohibition of national meetings, the refusal 
to hold the debates in a hall udiere they could be heard, 
irritated and alarmed many bidiops. They suspected 
that they had been summoned for the very purpose they 
had indi^antly denied, to make the papacy more 
absolute abdicating in fiivour of the official prelature 
of Rome. Confidence gave way to a great despondency, 
and a state of feeling was aroused which prepared the way 
for actual opposition when the time should come. 

Before Christmas the Germans and the French were 
grouped nearly as th^ remained to the end. After the 
fl^ht of Cardinal Mathieu, and the refusal of Cardinal 
Bonnediose to coalesce, the fiiends of the latter gravitated 
towards the Roman centra and the fiiends of the former 
held their meetings at the house of the Archbishop of 
Paris. Thqr became with the Austro-German meeting 
under Cardinal Schwarzenberg; the strength and substance 
of the party that opposed the new dogma ; but there was 
little intercourse between the two^ and their exclusive 
nationality made them useless as a nucleus for the few 
scattered American, English, and Italian bishops whose 
sympathies were with them. To meet this object; and to 
centralise the deliberations, about a dozen of the leading 
men constituted an international meeting, which included 
the best talents, but also the most discordant views. They 
were too little united to act with vigour, and too few to 
exercise control Some months later they increased their 
numbers. Th^ were the brain but not the will of the 
opposition. Cardinal Rauscher presided. Rome honoured 
him as the author of the Austrian Concordat; but he 
feared that infidlibility would bring destruction on his 
work, and he was the most constant; the most copious, 
and the most emphatic of its opponenta 

When the debate opened, on the 28th of December, 
the idea of proclaiming the dc^;ma by acclamation had 
iliqt.bjeen abandmied. The Archbishop of Paris exacted a 
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promise that it should not be attempted. But he was 
warned that the promise held good for the first day only, 
and that there was no engagement for the future. Then 
he made it known that one hundred bishops were ready, 
if a surprise was attempted, to depart from Rome, and to 
carry away the Council, as he said, in the soles of their 
shoes. The plan of carrying the measure a sudden 
resolution was given up, and it was determined to 
introduce it with a demonstration of overwhelming effect 
The debate on the dc^^atic decree was begun by Cardinal 
Rauscher. The Archbishop of St Louis spoke on the 
same day so btiefiy as not to reveal the force and the fire 
within him. The Archbishop of Halifax concluded a long 
speech by sa3dng that the proposal laid before the Council 
was only fit to be put decorously under ground. Much 
praise was lavished on the l^ops who had courage, 
knowledge, and Latin enough to address the assembled 
Fathers; and the Council rose instantly in dimity and 
in esteem when it was seen that there was to be real 
discussion. On the 30th, Rome was excited 1 ^ the 
success of two speakers. One was the Bishop of Girenoble, 
the other was Strossmayer, the bishop from the Turkish 
frontier, who had again assailed the regulation, and had 
s^n been stopped by the presiding Cardinal The fame 
of his spirit and eloquence began to spread over the city 
and over the world. The ideas that animated these men 
in their attack on the proposed measure were most clearly 
shown a few days later in the speech of a Swiss prelate. 
**What boots i^” he exclaimed, “to condemn errors that 
have been long condemned, and tempt no Catholic ? The 
false beliefe of mankind are beyond the reach of your 
decrees. The best defence of Catholicism is religious 
science. Give to the pursuit of sound learning every 
encouragement and the widest field ; and prove hy deeds 
as well as words that the progress of nations in liberty 
and light is the mission of the Church.” ^ 

> Quid enim aipedit duonore qaub damnata Jam annti quid?e jmit anrorea 
proaoribere quoa novimua jam esae proacriptoa? . . . Falaa aoidiiatanim dogmau, 
valuti duerea a ttubine venti avaoLuenmt, coKrapaeront, liataor, permidtoB, 
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The tempest of criticism was weakly met; and the 
opponents established at once a superiority in debate. 
At the end of the first month nothing had been done; 
and the Session imprudently fixed for the 6th of January 
had to be filled up with tedious ceremonies. Everybody 
saw that there had been a great miscalculation. The 
Council was slipping out of the grasp of the Court, and 
the r^ulation was a manifest hindrance to the despatdbi 
of business. New resources were required. 

A new president was appointed. Cardinal Reisach had 
died at the end of December without having been able to 
take his seat, and Cardinal De Luca had presided in his 
stead. De Angelis was now put into the place made vacant 
by the death of Reisach. He had suffered imprisonment 
at Turin, and the glory of his confessorship was enhanced 
by Ids services in the election of the Commissions. He 
was not suited otherwise to be the moderator of a great 
assembly ; and the effect of his elevation was to dethrone 
the accomplished and astute De Luca, who had been 
found deficient in thoroughness and to throw the manage- 
ment of the Council into the hands of the junior 
Presidents, Capalti and Bilio. Bilio was a Bamabite 
monk, innocent of court inti%ues, a friend of the most 
enlightened scholars in Roms ^6 a favourite of the 
Pope. Cardinal Capalti had been distinguished as a 
canonist Uke Cardinal Bills he was not reckoned 
among men of the extreme party; and th^ were not 
always in harmony with their colleagues, De Angelis 
and Bizarri But th^ did not waver when the policy 
they had to execute was not their own. 


mfsoerant genlun MeenU Injasi wd nnniqiiid cmdenduoi eit, oomiptlonis 
iu» si ^uimodi atroies deertton u n pnMrtti 

ftoHeDi? . . . Pro toenda et tnie semada idlgiaine CstbdUea pneter gBmltnt ut 

jfttea ad Dam aliod nediim pitMddinmqne noUs dstim non eat nid 
adoitS cam mm fide per omnia ooscoib. BxcoUtnr senunopgn aaod 
heterodoma fida numica adentia, exoolatnr ago oportet et omnl open aamtar 
■ ynd O afiiollcoa ma aoieatla, BodealaB amlea . . . Otwanteacew ftdamw on 
dMteetaiiiiim qoi fiilao noUa finpiitan mm dedatmt. Gathdloam Bodesiein 
oppnmere acuntiam, et queueamqoe libernm cogHendl modim ita m 

ii6q^ scieatiai nee nlla alia aaimi libertas in ea subBistere vdl floteBoera poisit. 
• j^pterea monstraiidum hoc est, et scriptis et fintis xnaiiiUiaMaodQjnr in 
^lic^ Eedesia veram pro 
imnen, renmqoA prospentatem. 
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The first decree was withdrawn, and referred to the 
Commission on Doctrine. Another, on the duties of the 
episcopate was substituted ; and that again was followed 
by others, of which the most important was on the 
Catechism. While thqr were being discussed, a petition 
was prepared, demanding that the infallibility of the Pope 
should be made the object of a decree. The majority 
undertook to put a strain on the prudence or the 
reluctance of the Vatican. Their zeal in the cause was 
warmer than that of the official advisers. Among those 
who had the responsibility of conducting the spiritual and 
temporal government of the Pope, the belief was strong 
that his infallibility did not need defining, and that the 
definition could not be obtained without needless 
obstruction to other papal interests. Several Cardinals 
were inopportnnists at first, and afterwards promoted 
intermediate and conciliatory proposals. But the business 
of the Council was not left to the ordinary advisers of the 
Pop^ and they were visibly compelled and driven by 
those who represented the majority. At times this 
pressure was no doubt convenient But there were also 
times when there was no collusion, and the majority 
really led the authorities. The initiative was not taken 
by the great mass whose zeal was stimulated by personal 
allf^ance to the Pope. Thty added to the momentum, 
but the impulse came firom men who were as independent 
as the chiefs of the opposition. The great Petition, 
supported by others pointing to the same end, was kept 
back for several weeks, and was presented at the end of 
January. 

At that time the opposition had attained its full 
strength, and presented a counter-petition, praying that 
the question m^ht not be introduced. It was written 
by Cardinal Rausdher, and was signed, with variations, 
by 137 tnshops. To obtain that number the address 
avoided the doctrine itself, and spoke only of the diffi- 
culty and danger in defining it ; so that tibis, tfaeh: most 
imposing act, was a confession of inherent weakness, and 
a signal to the majority that they might fince on the 
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dc^^atic discussion. The bishops stood on the native; 
Th^ showed no sense of their mission to renovate 
Catholicism; and it seemed that th^ would compound 
for the concession thqr wanted, by yielding in all other 
matters^ even those which would be a practical substitute 
for infallibility. That this was not to be, that the forces 
needed for a great revival were really present, was made 
manifest the speech of Strossmayer on the 24th of 
January, when he demanded the reformation of the Court 
of Rom^ decentralisation in the government of the 
Church, and decennial Councils. That earnest spirit did 
not animate the bulk of the party. Thqr were content 
to leave things as thqr wer^ to gain nothing if th^ lost 
nothing, to renounce all premature striving for reform if 
th^ could succeed in avoiding a doctrine which th^ 
were as unwilling to discuss as to define; The words of 
Ginoulhiac to Strossmayer, "You terrify’ me with your 
pitiless logic,” expressed the inmost feelings of many who 
gloried in the grace and the splendour of his eloquence. 
No words were too strong for them if they prevented the 
necessify of action, and spared the bishops Ae distressing 
prospect of being brought to bay, and having to resist 
openly the wi^es and the daims of Rome; 

Infallibility never ceased to overdiadow every step of 
the Council,* but it had already given birth to a deeper 
question. The Church had less to fear from the violence of 
the majority than from the inertness of their opponents. 
No prodamation of fidse doctrines could be so great a 
disaster as the weakness of feith which would prove that 
the power of recovery, the vital force of Catholicism, was 
extinct in the episcopate; It was better to be overcome 
after openly attesting their bdief than to strangle both 
discussion and definition, and to disperse without iiainng 
uttered a single word that could reinstate the authorities 
of the Chnrdi in the respect of men. The future 
depended less on the outward struggle between two 


: n ny a an find qniaie qneatbn denmie nrgente at iadvitabla; dont 3n 
Aefliierait le oom «t la dSebion da tontea lea aatNa, dont la talaM 
pamM tent. San* oda ilen n'est oanunened ni ntae aboiibdila (PjifaiTj, 
Febnittty 9). ' 
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parties than on the process by which the stronger spirit 
within the minority leavened the mass. The opposition 
was as averse to the actual dc^pnatic discussion among 
themselves as in the CoundL Thqr feared an inquiry 
which would divide them. At first the bishops who 
understood and resolutely contemplated their real mission 
in the Council were exceedingly few. Their influence 
was strengthened by the force of events, by the incessant 
pressure of the majority, and by the action of literary 
opinion. 

Early in December the Archbishop of Mechlin brought 
out a reply to the letter of the Bishop of Orleans, who 
immediately prepared a rejoinder, but could not obtain 
permission to print it in Rome; It appeared two months 
later at Naples. Whilst the minority were under the 
shock of this prohibition, Gratry published at Paris the 
first of four letters to the Archbishop of Mechlin, in 
which the case of Honorius was discussed with so much 
perspicuity and effect that the profime public was 
interested, and the pamphlets were read with avidity in 
Rome. They contained no new research, but th^ went 
deep into the causes which divided Catholics. Gratry 
showed that the Roman theory is still propped fables 
which were innocent once^ but have become deliberate 
untruths since the excuse of mediseval ignorance was 
dispelled; and he declared that this school of lies was 
the cause of the weakness of the Church, and called on 
Catholics to look the scandal in the face, and cast out fihe 
religious forgers. His letters did much to dear the ground 
and to correct the confusion of ideas among the French. 
The bishop of St Brieuc wrote that the exposure was an 
excellent service to religion, for the evil had gone so far 
that silence would be complicity.^ Gratry was no sooner 

* Gratry hid wiittea: ■* Cette ipciIogStiqae mbs frenchite ett rone dee canaes 
de Botre ddeedenoe rtllgieue depnb dee liidei. . . . Soumet-non lee 
ptSdUoiMn du meoaonge on lee apdtree de la edritd? Le tempe n'eeMl pae 
made rejeteraeeo d^^ lee ftawdee, lee fatecpolat l onB, at lee aw dl atfa n e qua 
lee nentenrc et lee ftneaebee, me pine omds ennemb, out pn Sntrodtdra pami 
none?” The Uebep vrote: "Jainaii parole pint pniaaeate, inepirde per la 
oonedenoeetleaavdr, n'ettairMe pine 4 propot qne la vdtia . . . Lemelett 
tel et le danger d efltayaat qoe le dlenee dedendrah de la eodDOiplidt&'' 
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approved by one bishop than he was condemned by a 
great number of others. He had brought home to his 
countrymen the question whether thqr could be accom- 
plices of a dishonest system, or would fairly attempt to 
root it out 

While Gratiys letters were disturbing the French, 
Ddllinger published some observations on the petition 
for infallibility, directing his attack clearly against the 
doctrine itselfl During the excitement tlmt ensued, he 
answered demonstrations of sympathy saying that 
he had only defended the faith which was professed, 
substantially, by the majority of the episcopate in 
Germany. These words dropped like an add on the 
German bishops. They were writhing to escape the dire 
necessity of a conflict with the Pope; and it was very 
painful to them to be called as compurgators by a man 
who was esteemed the foremost opponent of the Roman 
ss^stem, whose hand was suspected in everything that had 
been done against it^ and who had written many things 
on the sovereign obligations of truth and faith whiclr 
seemed an unmerciful satire on the tactics to which they 
dung. The notion that the bishops were opposing the 
dogma itself was founded on their address against the 
relation; but the petition against the definition of 
infallibility was so worded as to avoid that inference^ and 
had accorditgrly obtained nearly twice as many German 
and Hungarian signatures as the other. The Bishop of 
Mentz vehemently repudiated the supposition for himself, 
and invited his colleagues to do the same. Some followed 
his example, others refused ; auid it became apparent that 
the German opposition was divided, and induded men who 
accepted the doctrines of Rome. The precarious alliance 
between incompatible elements was prevented from 
breaking up ly the next act of the Papal Government. 

The defects in the mode of carrying on the business 
of the Council were admitted on both sides. Two 
, months had been lost ; and the demand for a ra4ical 
dian^ was publicly made in behalf of the minority hjr a 
letter communicate to the MoniUiir, On the sand of 
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February a new r^[ulation was introduced, witb the 
avowed purpose of quickening progress. It gave the 
Presidents power to cut short any speech, and provided 
that debate might be cut short at any moment when the 
majority pleased. It also declared that the decrees 
should be carried by majority — id decemeiur quod 
majori Patrum numero placuerit. The policy of leaving 
the decisive power in the hands of the Council itself had 
this advantage that its exercise would not raise the 
question of liberty and coercion in the same way as the 
interference of authority. By the Bull MultipUees, no 
bishop could introduce smy matter not approved by the 
Pope. By the new r^[ulation he could not speak on any 
question before the Council, if the majority chose to close 
the discussion, or if the Presidents (^ose to abridge his 
speech. He could print nothing in Rome, and what was 
printed elsewhere was liable to be treated as contraband. 
His written observations on any measure were submitted 
to the Commission, without any security' that th^ would 
be made known to the other bishops in their int^rity. 
There was no longer an obstacle to the immediate 
definition of papal infallibility. The majority was 
omnipotent 

The minority could not accept this regulation without 
admi tt i n g that the Pope is infallible. Their thesis was, 
that his decrees are not free from the risk of error imless 
they express the universal belief of the episcopate. The 
idea that particular virtue attaches to a certain number 
of bishops, or that in&llibility depends on a few 'votes 
more or less, was defended by nobody. If the act of a 
majority of bishops in the Council, possibly not represent- 
ing a majority in the Church, is in&llibl^ it derives its 
infallibility fiom the Popa Nobody held that the Pope 
was bound to proclaim a dogma carried by a majority. 
The minority contested the principle of the new Rela- 
tion, and declared that a decree required virtual 

unanimity. The chief protest was dra'wn up ly a French 
Ixshop. Some of the Hungarians added a paragraph 
assertii^ that tiie authority and oecumenidty of Ae 
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Council depended on the settl^ent of this question ; 
and they proposed to add that th^ could not continue 
to act as though it were Intimate unless this point 
was given up. The author of the address declined this 
passage urging that thfs time for actual menace was not 
yet come. From that day the minority ^[reed in reject- 
ing as invalid any doctrine which should not be passed 
by unanimous consent On this point the difference 
between the thorough and the simulated opposition was 
effaced, for Ginoulhiac and Ketteler were as positive as 
KentidE or Hefele. But it was a point which Rome 
could not surrender without giving up its whole position. 
To wait for unanimity was to wait for ever, and to admit 
that a minority could prevent or nullify the d<^fflatic 
action of the papacy was to renounce in&llibilify. No 
alternative remained to the opposing bishops but to break 
up the CounciL The most eminent among them accepted 
this conclusion, and stated it in a paper declaring that the 
absolute and indisputable law of the Church had been 
violated the R^;ulation allowing articles of faith to 

be decreed on which the episcopate was not morally 
unanimous; and that the Council, no longer possessing 
in the eyes of the bishops and of the world the indispens- 
able condition of liberty and l^^alify, would be inevitably 
rejected. To avert a public scandal, and to save the 
honour of the Holy See, it was proposed that some 
un(^posed decrees should be proclaimed in solemn 
session, and the Council immediately proregued. 

At the end of March a breach seemed unavoidable. 
The first part of the dtgmatic decree had come baffk 
from the Commission so profoundly altered that it was 
generally accepted hy the bishops but with a crudely 
expressed sentence in the preamble, which was intended 
to rebuke the notion of the reunion of Protestant Churches. 
Several bishops looked upon this passage as an uncalled- 
for insult to Protestants, and wished it changed; but 
diere was danger that if they then joined in voting the 
decree thqr would commit themselves to the lawfrilnes^ 
of the R^fulation against which thqr had protested.. . On 
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the 22nd of March Strossmayer raised both questions. He 
said that it was neither just nor charitable to impute the 
progress of religious error to the Protestants. The germ 
of modem unbelief existed among the Catholics before 
the Reformation, and afterwards bore its worst fruits in 
Catholic countries. Many of the ablest defenders of 
Christian truth were Protestants, and the day of recon- 
ciliation would have come already but for the violence 
and uncharitableness of the Catholics. These words were 
greeted with execrations, and the remainder of the speech 
was delivered in the midst of a furious tumult At length, 
when Strossmayer declared that the Council had forfeited 
its authority by the rule which abolished the necessity 
of unanimity, the Presidents and the multitude refused 
to let him go on.^ On the following day he drew up 


^ Pace eruditissimorum vfaoram dictum esto : mihi haeooe nec veritad oongnia 
esse videntiir. nec caritatL Non veritad ; terum quidem est Brotestantes gmvis- 
fimom rfvwinmtriMMi finipam, dumspietaet ixtsuperbaUtadivina Ec«ta ri aeatictoritete» 
et immutaliiles fidei veritates snbjectivae mtionis Jndici o et arbit^ 
suIqecisseaL Hoc superbiae hnmanae Ibmentum gravissimis certe xnal&i 
lationalisinOf critidsmo, etc. oocasioDem dedit Aat hoc qnoqne tespectu did 
qjos qtd cum eodem in nezu eadsdt ratioiialitau genjom 
xtL praeextitisse in sic dicto bumanismo et dassicismOr qnem in 
sanctuario ipso quidam sumniae auctoritatis vizi Incauto consOio fovebant et 
nutriebant ; et nisi hoc germen praeextitisset oondpi non posset quomodo tam 
parva tantum in medio Buropae ezdtaie potcdaset inoeDdium, ut illud 

hodieznum diem zestingui non potuent^ Aooedit et illud s fidei et 

zdigioniSi Bctyl ftfi a* et omnis auctoritatis oontemptom absque uUa cum Ftot^ 
tentfgiwft Qognatione et paientda in medio Gatholicae gentis saecmio xvffl. 
tempozibus Voltarii et ezicydopaedstamm enatom fuisse. . • . Quidquid interim 
ait de zatiozialismo, puto veuerabilem deputationem omnizio firili dum texei^ 
geuealogiam zuLturalismii zziaterialiszni, panthetami, athdsmi, et&i omxies omnizio 
boserrares foetus Ftotestantismi esse assent . . . Erzoies superius enum^i 
non nobis venim et ipsis Ptotestantibus honori sunt et abcmmatiozu, 

ut adfo et nobis in iis oppugnandis et refoUendis auzUio 

sint et adjumento. Ita Leibnitius erat oerte vir eruditns et omni sub zespectu 
pzaestons ; vir in dijudicandis Ecclesiae Gatholicae institutis aequua; vv in 
8iii temporis ezrozibus strenuus ; vir in revehenda inter Christiana 
oommunitates oonoordia optime aoimatus et mezitus. [Loud cries of '* Oh 1 Oh 1 ” 
The President de Angdis rang the bdl and said, Non est Mew locos laudan^ 
Protestantes."] . . . Hos vires quonp magna copia ezistit in Germania, in 
Anglia, item et in America septentrionali, magna hominum turba inter fto^tantw 
seauitur, quibus omnibus apMicari potwt illud iziagni Augustini: ** Errant, sed 
^fideezxant; haecetid sunt, sed ilH nos haereticos tenent Ipsierr^non 



with tim heretic I ”] Hi omnes etiainm non spectent ad Bcderiae corpus, spectant 

tamen ad eius animani, et de muneribus Redemptionis aliquatenus partiapant. 
Hi omnes in amore quo etga lesum Christum Dominum nostrum feruntor, atque 
in Mis positivis veritatibus quas e* fidri naufiagio salvarunt, totidem gzatiae divmae 
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a prates^ declaring that he could not acknowledge the 
validly of the Council if dogmas were to be decided by 
a majority,^ and sent it to the Presidents after it had been 
approved at the meeting of the Germans, and hy bishops 
other nations. The preamble was withdrawn, and 
another was inserted in its places which had been written 
in great haste by tlw German Jesuit Kleutgen, and was 
received with general applause. Several of the Jesuits 
obtained credit for the ability and moderation with which 
the decree was drawn up. It was no less than a victory 
over extreme counsels. A unanimous vote was insured 
for the public session of 24th April ; and harmony was 
restored. But the text proposed originally in the Pope’s 
name had undergone so many changes as to make it 
appear that his intentions had been thwarted. There 
vras a supplement to the decree^ which the bishops had 
understood would be withdrawn, in order that the festive 
concord and good feeling might not be disturbed. Th^ 
were informed at the last moment that it would be put 
to the vote^ as its withdrawal would be a confession of 


momenta possideat, quibus miserilcordia Dd utetur, ut eos ad priscam fidem et 
Ecclfwfam leducat, xdd nos exaggeratunubus nostris et improvidis gbantaria 
debitae laedonibus tempos miserioocdiae didnae elongaverimus. Quantnm 
ad cbaritatem, d oeorte oontrariom est vidnexa adeim alio fine tangere qi»m ut 


ritmem dedlsMst, id non fieri. . . . Decreto, quod in aapplemmitam ordinis in* 
teri ogfa no bis nuper Gommunicatum est, statuitur resin Condlio hocoe sufiBragionxm 
majoiitate deddendas fore. Contca hoc prindpium, quod omnem praeoedentiiiin 
Condlionnn preadm fonditus evertit, multi effiscopi redamaruntf quin t^rnmn^ 
aliquod responsam obtibuerint Responsum autem in re tanti momenti dari 
deboisM daium, perspicanm et omnis ambigaitatis expers. Hoc ad fnimmaf 
Oondlu hi:^us M l amit a t es spectat, nam hoc certe et praesenti generationi et 
poster pra^bit ansam dicendi ; huic condlio libeurtatem et veritatem 
Elgo ipse convictus sum, aetemam ac immutalfilem fidd et traditionis xegulam 
semper finsw semp^ue xnansazam communem, miminiM moialiter 
oomensam. Coi^um, quod hac legula insuperhabita, fidd et morum dogmata 
majontate numerica definue intendei^, jnzta intiTnarm oonvictionem eo 
ipso exdderet jure consdentiam orbis Gathdlid sob sanctione vitae ao mortia 
aetemae obligandi 

^ Dorn antem ipse die hesterno ea soggestu banc quaestionem 
rerbadeconsammonfit^unaniiiu in rebus fidd dd^iendisnecnssarioprotulisaem, 
intttrnptus fui, mihique inter ina.TfTnnfn tixmultom et graves 
TaSmas sermonis oontinuandi adempta esL Atque haeo gravissima sane dnsum- 
atanto magis adhoc oomprobat neoesdtatem babendi respond, quod darum dt 
omaisque ambigaitatis expers. Peto itoque humillime, ut hujusmodi responsum 
mprecdmaoangiegationegeoeralidetur. Nidenimhaecfierentanoepshaereram 
an manere possem in Condlio, ubi libertas Episcoponim ita opprimitur, querna^ 
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defeat for Rome. The supplement was an admonition 
that the constitutions and decrees of the Holy See must 
be observed even when they proscribe opinions not actually 
heretical.^ Extraordinary efforts were made in public 
and in private to prevent any open expression of dissent 
from this paragraph. The Bishop of Brixen assured his 
brethren, in the name of the Commission, that it did not 
refer to questions of doctrine and iiiey could not dispute 
the general principle that obedience is due to lawful 
authority. The converse proposition, that the papal acts 
have no claim to be ob^ed, was obviously untenable. 
The decree was adopted unanimously. There were some 
who gave their vote with a heavy heart; conscious of the 
snare.* Strossma}«r alone stayed away. 

The opposition was at an end. Archbishop Manning 
afterwards reminded them that by this vote they had 
implicitly accepted infallibility. They had done even 

1 Quoniun ym sudai non eit, baereticain pravitatem dnvitam, nisi ii quoqne 
enroras dOl^ter ftigiantar, qui ad iHam ptas minusve aooedimt, omnes offidi 
moDemns, aervandi etium Constitationes et Decreta qnibus psavao eiosmodi 
opinionas, qnae isthio diaerte non emunerantor, ab bac Sancta Seda proacriptae at 
prohibitae sont 

* In tbe qpeech on in&Uibilily wbich be prepared, but nera dddvered. 
Archbishop Kenxxdk thus expressed himself : Inter alia qnae mibi ampoipem 

injecerunt dixit Westmonasteriensis, nos additamento facto snb finem Decreti de 
Fide, terda Sessione lati, ipsam Pontifidam InfalUbili t atein, saltern imi^te, jam 
agnovisae, nec ab ea reoedere nunc nobis lioere. Si bene intdlexerlm 
Rdatorem, qui in Congrsgatione genexali hoc additamentum, priiiB oUatom, 
deinde absttcutam, nobis mirantibas qnid rd asset, Olud itermn inoidnato 
oominendavit — dixit, verbis daxioribos, per iUud nuUam omnino doctxinaxn 
edooeri ; aed eam qnatoor cafdtibiis ex qnibus istud decretum compcsitnm est 
imponi ds ooronidem convenientem ; eamque disdjdinajm magis qnam 

dootrinalemciiaracterem habera Aut deoqptus est ipse, si vent dixit Westmona- 
sieriensis ; ant nos sdens in emnein induxit, quod de viro tain ingeono minima 
sapponere licet Utcumque foerit, ejns dedaratiom fidentes, plnres soffragia soa 
isd deoceto baud deneganda oensuenmt ob istam dansblam ; aliis, inter quos 
egomet, doles porari metnentibna, et aliorum voluntati bac in re aem cedentibos. 
In his omnibus non est mea aliquem ex Reverendissimis jntiibus malae 
fidd Incosare; qnos omnes, ut par est, veneratione debita proaequor. Sed 
extra oondlium adesse dieontar viri re^giod— forsan et — qoi maxime in 

iUud influnnt ; qoi calliditati potius quam bonis axtibus oonfid, ram Bcolesiae 
in ex quo Oita dt discrimen adduxerunt ; qui ab inito ooncQio effoceront 

ut in Depatadones condliares ii sob digeientur qid eorum jdadtis fovere 
aut noscerentur ant crederentur ; qui nonnullenun ex eoram pEaedecessorita 
vesdg^ prementes in sdieniatibus nobis propodtis, et ex eorom officina 
prodeuntibus, dhfl magis cord! habuiase videntnr quam Bpisoopalem auetoritatem 
deprimera, Pontifidam autem extoUere ; et vertxmim ambagibus incantos decipere 
vdle videntnr, dum alia ab aliis in eorom explicationeui dicantuTi Isti grave hoc 
inoendinm in Ecdeda exdtarunt, et in illud insufiBare non dadnunt, scriptis eorum, 
j^tetada iqpedeia prae se ferendbus sed veritate eijus vacuds^ in popolos apargentibos. 
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more. They might concdvably contrive to bind and 
limit dogmatic infallibility with conditions so stringent as 
to evade many of the objections taken from the exain]>lc.s 
of history ; but, in requiting submission to pa[>al decrees 
on matters not articles of faith, they were approving that 
of which th^ knew the character, they were confirming 
without let or question a power they saw in daily 
exerdse, they were investing with new authority the 
existing Bulls, and giving unqualified sanction to the 
Inquisition and the Index, to the murder of heretics and 
the deposing of kings. They approved what they were 
called on to reform, and solemnly blessed with their lips 
what their hearts knew to be accursed. The Court of 
Rome became thenceforth reckless in its scorn of the 
opposition, and proceeded in the belief that there was no 
protest they would not forget^ no principle they would 
not betray, rather than defy the Pope in his wrath. It 
was at once determined to bring on the discusiiion of the 
dogma of in&llibility. At Srst, when the minority knew 
that their prayers and their sacrifices had been vain, and 
that thty must rely on their own resources, they took 
courage in extremity. Rauscher, Schwarzenberg, licfelc, 
Ketteler, Kenrick, wrote pamphlets, or caused them to be 
written, against the dogma, and circulated them in the 
Conndl. Several English bishops protested that the 
denial of infallibility by the Catholic episcopate had 
been an essential condition of emancipation, and that 
they could not revoke that assurance after it had served 
their purpose without being dishonoured in the eyes 
of thw countrymen.^ The Archbishop of St I^uls, 
admitting the force of the argument, derived from the &ct 


^«^«rf«»»protwt«aenwnltCT'Wtho«ttlwtanMafhli. i.rpi"M«t n,f 
Mows £p^pi et tho^gi publioe a Parlamento intonrogatl ftipruiit, litrum 

P«»« dstaWoMi rabitlmi^ fldoin i aum 
pwolis tmpom absque omni conseusu eiqnesso vdi tooito Keclssliui. OmiMs 
et mpondorunt Catholfoos boo non tenm. HImo rexpon* 

^bus confisum Farhunentum Anglioe CathoUoos admisft ad twrtidiNitioiiMtt 
^mn cmlnm. Qnla Fratestuitibus ponnuideUt CdthoUew 

^ otwndo asolMtor da iurlbw iSd AoquIrawUi MtUte 
ptafajj aunt ad Sdam Catholieain non partmara dooirinam InOdlibiUtiUli 
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that a dogma was promulgated in 1854 which had long 
been disputed and denied, confessed that he could not prove 
the Immaculate Conception to be really an article of iaith.^ 

An incident occurred in June which showed that the 
experience of the Council was working a change in the 
fundamental convictions of the bishops. Dbllinger had 
written in March that an article of faidi required not only 
to be approved and accepted unanimously by the Council, 
but that the bishops united with the Pope are not 
infallibly and that the oecumenicity of their acts must be 
acknowledged and ratified the whole Church. Father 
Hbtzl, a Franciscan ftiar, having published a pamphlet in 
defence of this proposition, was summoned to Romy and 
required to sign a paper declaring that the confirmation 
of a Council by the Pope alone makes it oecumenicaL 
He put his case into the bands of Grerman bLdxops who 
were eminent in the opposition, asking first their opinion 
on the proposed declaration, and, secondly, their advice 
on his own conduct The lushops whom he consulted 
replied that they bdieved the declaration to be erroneous ; 
but they added that they had only lately arrived at the 
conviction, and had been shocked at first by DOllit^^er’s 
doctrine. They could not require him to sofier the 
consequences of being condemned at Rome as a rebellious 
ficiar and obstinate heretic for a view which they them- 
selves had doubted only three months before. He 
followed the advicy but he perceived that his advisers 
had considerately betrayed him. 

When the observations on infallitnlily which the bishops 
had sent in to the Commission appeared in print it seemed 
that the minority had burnt their shipa They affirmed 
that the dogma would put an end to the conversion of 
Protestants, that it would drive devout men out of the 
Church and make Catholicism indefensible in controversy, 

1 Archbiibiop Keorlde's xmuMate ttatement b not reproduced aoeunitdy in 
hii pamphlet Jk Fmii/Scia It is given In in the last pages of 

the ObsfrvaaoHMt and is shridi^ in bis Cmeio habenda s§d non McMta, where 
haoonoludes: <* Earn fidddootriimm esse negand,ncm video quomodorespcDderi 
posslt, cum ohiioeret Eobtesiam enorem oontca. fidem divinitus revelatam diu 
tohacam non potuissa, quin, ant quod ad fidei depositum pcrtuetet non scivissei 
aut fSTorem nanifhstum tolecosse videretur/' 
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that it would give governments apparent reason to doubt 
the fidelity of Catholics, and would give new authority to 
'the theory of persecution and of the dq>osing power. 
Th^ testified that it was unknown in many parts of the 
Church, and was denied by the Fathers, so that neither 
perpetuity nor universality could be pleaded in its favour ; 
and thty declared it an absurd contradiction, founded on 
^oble deceit, and incapable of being made an article of 
&ith by Pope or CoundL^ One bishop protested that he 
would die rather than proclaim it Another thought it 
would be an act of suicide for the Churdi. 

What was said, during the two months’ debate, by men 
perpetually liable to be interrupted Ity a majority acting 
less fiom conviction than Ity command,* could of no 

1 CortissuDiuii ipffi esae fore ut istft dogmatice in 

SUB, in qua ne veatigiom quidem traditionu de in&Uibilitate S. P. huenaque 
inveniatur, et in aliia regionibus multi, et quidem non solum minoriSt sed etiam 
optimae notae, a fide defldant— <8! edatur, onmis progresaus oon¥ersionum 
in ProYindis Foedentis Americae fimditoa extinguetur. Episoopi et saoerdotes 
in disputationibua cum Protestantibus quid respondere posaont non habercnt 
•—Per elusmodi definitionem acatholicis, inter quos baud paud iique optimi 
biaoe piaesertim tempoiibus finnum fidd fimdamentum deaidennt, ad Ecdeaiam 
reditua redditur diiSdlia, imo imposaibilis. — Qui Condlii deoetia obaequi vdOkmt, 
inyenient ae maarimia in difficultadbua yersaxi Gubernia dvilia eoa tanquam sub* 
ditoB minus fidos, band sine veciaimilitudinis spede, babdbunt Hostes Eodedae 
eoa lacesaoe non Torebuntnr, nunc ds objidentea ezrorea quos Poatifioes aut 
doeoiaaei ant ana agendi rationeprobasae, dieuntur et zisu exdpUmt responsa quae 
sola afierri poadnt — £0 ipao definitur in globo quidquid per diplxmaata apos- 
tolica hoe usque definitum eat . . . Potent, admisaa tali definitione^ statuare de 
domiiiio temporali, de dus mensura, de poteatate deponendi xegea, de usn 
Qoeroendi baeratioos.— Doctrine de Infallibilitate Romani Pontmds nee in 
Scriptnm Saern, nec in tnditione eodeaiastiea fimdata mibi videtur. Inuno 
oontrBriam, ni fiOlor, Cbristiana antlquitas tenuit doctrinam.— Modus dieendi 
Sc h e m atia supponit mdstere in dupilioem Ipsius 

et Romani Pwtifida, quod eat abeurdum et inauditum.— Subterfiigiis quibus 
theology Mn pand in Honorii cauaa uai sunt, deriaui me exponerem. Sophia* 
mala adhibere et muxiere epiMopali et natuza rd, quae in timoie Domini pertrao- 
tanda eat, indignom mibi yidetnr.— Pkrique textus quibus earn oomprobant 
etim melioria notae thedogi, quos UUramontanoa vocant, mutilati sunt, fidsifi* 
cad, interpolati, drcumtruncati, sporii, in sensum aiiiwwim detortL ■— Asaerace 
audeoeamsententiam, ut in sefaemate jaoet, non ease fidd doctrinam, neo 
devenire posse per quamcumque definitionem eftnefljftwwiT 

^ This, at least, was the diaoouraging impression of ArchbUhop Kenrick : 
Semper oont^t ut Patrea soigendo aaaenaiun sententiae deputationls pvadiuarint* 
Primo quidem die auffiagiorum, cum quaestio eaaet de tertia parte primae 
emendationia, nondum adhibite indicadone a aixbaecretario, ddnde aemper ftota, 
plures aunexerunt adeo ut neeeaae fbret numerum suigentium oapoiu, ut 
de suffiagiis. Magna ddnde coniixaio exorta eat, et iata emendatio, qaamris 
hiajore fionan numero do aeoeptata, in crastinum diem est Poiteco die 
Rib» ,Rdator ex ambone Patrea monuh, deputationem 
adminde naOep Omnea fore earn i^ideadam surgendo atatim diaeruat* 
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practical account, and served for protest, not for persuasion. 
Apart from tbe immediate purpose of the discussion, two 
speeches were memorable — that of Archbishop ConoUy of 
Halifox, for the uncompromising clearness with which he 
appealed to Scripture and repudiated all dc^pmas extracted 
from the speculations of divines, and not distinctly founded 
on the recorded Word of God,^ and that of Archbishop 
Darboy, who foretold that a decree which increased 
authority without increasing power, and claimed for one 
man, whose infallibility was only now defined, the 
obedience which the world refused to the whole Episcopate^ 
whose right had been unquestioned in the Churdh for 
1800 years, would raise up new hatred and new suspicion, 
weaken the influence of religion over society, and wreak 
swift min on the temporal power.* 

1 Quodtitiniquts Dominus Noster non dixerit etiam si metaphysioe aiit phTsioe 
oertimimum nunquam basis esse poterit dogmatis djviuae fideL Fides enim per 
anditum, auditus autem non per scientiain sed per wba Christl . . . Non ipsa 
verba S. Scriptune igitur, sed genninus sensus, sZve litteralis, sive metaphoricus, 
prout hx mente Dd nvdantls (bit, atqtie ab Eodesiae patribos semper atqne 
ubique oonoorditer exposHtis, et qnem nos omnes juiamento aequi absbdngimur, 
hie tantummodo sensus Vera Dd revdatio dioendus est . . . Tota andqultas 
diet vd contraria est . • . Verbum Dd volo et boo solum, quaeso et quidem 
indubiutom, ut dogma fiat 

* Hane de infiillihiTitaift his oondidonibos ortam et isto modo introductam 
nggrudi et definire non possumus, ot orbitror, quin eo ipso tristem viam 
stemamus turn cavillationibus impiorom, tom etiam obJeetlonibDS moralem hnjus 
CondIU auctoritatem minuentibus. Et boo quidem eo magis eavendum est, quod 
Jam prostent et pervdgentur scripta et acta quae vim qjvis et rationem 
Ubefiic^ attentant; ita ut nodum animos sedare quest et qoae pods sunt 
afibne, e contra nova dissensionis et (Usoordiarum semina inter Cbristianos 
^pavgere videetur. . . . Poro, quod in tantis Bodesiae angostiis laboranti 
mundo remedium aflbrtur? lis omnibus qqi ab humero indodli excutiunt onera 
antlquitus imposita, et oonsuetudine Patnun veneranda, novum ideoque grave et 
onus imponi postulant scfaematis auotores. Eos omnes qui infirmae 
fidd sunt novo et non satis opportuno dogmata quasi obraunt, doetxina sdlioet 
bnousque nondum definita, praesentis discussionis vuhieie nonnihil sauoiata, et a 
CondUo eujus libertatem minus aequo apparere pluriml autumant et dicunt 
pronuntianda. . . . Mundus ant aeger est aut perit, non quod ignocat 
verltatom vd veritads dootorss, sed quod ab ea refiigit eamque dbl non vidt 
impenui Xgitur, d earn reqpuit, quum a toto docentis Eodesiae corpora, id est 
sb 800 episc^ per totum orbem spaisis et simul cum S. Pontifioe infidUbOibus 
piaedicatur, quanto magis quum ab unioo Dootore Infidlibili, et quidem ut tall 
reoenter dedarato praedieabitur? Ek altera parte, at valeat et eflUcadter agat 
•aetoritas neoesse est non tantom earn afiirmari, sed insuper admitti. . . . 
Syllabus totam Ibuopam pervadt at oni malo mederl potdt etiam ubS tanqnam 
onuailum fafainhiift susoeptua est? X)uo tantum restabent regna in quibus religio 
fiombat, non de fecto tantum, sed et de Jure domlnans: Austria sdlioet et 
Hispanla. Atqui in bis duobus r^gnis ruit iste Catholicus ordo, quamvis ab 
infiilUbiU anct^tate oommendatus, imo foraan saltern in Austria eo praedse 
quod ab hoc oommendatus. Audeamus igitor res utl sunt oonsiderara Nedum 
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The general debate had lasted three weeks, and forty- 
nine bishops were still to speak, when it was brought to a 
dose 1 ^ an abrupt division on the 3rd of June. For twenty- 
four hours the indignation of the minority was strong. It 
was the last decisive opportunity for them to reject the 
l^timacjr of the CoundL There were some who had 
despaired of it from the beginning, and held that the Bull 
Mvlt^iices dq>rived it of legal validity. But it had not 
been possible to make a stand at a time when no man 
knew whether he could trust his neighbour, and when 
there was frdr ground to hope that the worst rules would 
be relaxed. When the second regulation, interpreted 
according to the interruptors of Strossmayer, claimed the 
right of proclaiming d<gmas which part of the Episcopate 
did not believe, it became doubtful whether the bishops 
could continue to sit without implidt submission. They 
restricted themselves to a protest, thinking thnf it was 
sufficient to meet words with words, and that it would be 


time to act when the new prindple was actually applied. 
By the vote of the 3rd of June the obnoxious regulation was 
enforced in a way evidently injurious to the minority and 
thdr cause. The chiefr of the opposition were now 
convinced of the invalidity of the Council, and advised 
that they should all abstain from speaking, and v t t* n d at 
St Peter's only to native by their vote the decree which 
they disapproved. In this way thty thought that the 
daim^ to oecumenidty would be abolished without breach 
or violence. The greater number were averse to so 


vgorous a demonstration; and Hefele threw the great 
weght of his authority into their scale He 
that thqr would be worse than their word if they 
proceeded to extremities on this occasion. Thty had 
announced that they would do it only to prevent the 
promulgation of a dogma which .was opposed. If 
were done tire Council would be revolutionary and 
tyrannical; and they ought to keqp their strongest 

SaMtUnl Pontiacig fad^jenJeM triMab ai t M arntmHah rfMtnwi 

m pmndtM a Sde aTCdimt, «a potbi anoet et 

pdUdiM gDiruf, qoM atniBa dtaMndowim aobtina aoittna at 

qidba pmoalu eoqponatw Ipia tenqMtaai SaaoWa Mdli potMtUb 
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measure in reserve for that last contingency. The principle 
of unanimity was fundamental. It admitted no ambiguify, 
and was so dear, simply and dedsiv^ that there was no 
risk in fixing on it llie Archbishops of Paiii^ Milan, 
Halifax, the Bishops of Djakovar, Orleans, Marseiiles, and 
most of the Hungarians!, yielded to these arguments, and 
accepted the poliqr of less strenuous colleagues, while 
retaining the opinion that the Council was of no autbority^. 
But there were some who deemed it unworthy and in- 
consistent to attend an assembly whidi thq*' had ceased 
to respect 

The debate on the several paragraphs lasted till the 
beginning of July, and the decree passed at lei^^ witb 
eighty-eight dissentient votes. It was made known that 
the infallibility of the Pope would be promulgated in 
solemn session on the 1 8th, and that all who were present 
would be required to sign an act of submission. Some 
bishops of the minori^ thereupon proposed that they 
should all attend, repeat their vote, and refuse their 
signature. Th^ exhorted their brethren to set a con- 
spicuous example of courage and fidelity, as the Catholic 
world would not remain true to the &ith if the bishops 
were believed to have faltered. But it was certain that 
there were men amongst them who would renounce their 
belief rather than incur the penalty of excommunication, 
who prefened authority to proof, and acc^ted the Pope’s 
declaration, “ La tradizione son’ io.” It was resolved by 
a small majority' that the opposition should renew its 
n^[ative vote in writing, and should leave Rome in a 
body before the sessioa Some of the most conscientious 
and resolute adversaries of the dogma advised this course. 
Looking to the immediate future thty were persuaded 
that an irresistible reaction was at hand, and that the 
decrees of the Vatican Council would &de away and be 
dissolved by a power mightier than the Episcopate and a 
process less perilous than schism. Their disbelief in the 
validity of its work was so profound that they were 
convinced that it would perish without violence, and they 
resolved to spare the Pope and themselves the ind^piity 
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of a rupture. Thdr last manifesto^ La dtnUirt Heure^ 
is an appeal for patience an exhortation to rely on the 
guiding, healing hand of God.' Thqr deemed that they 
had assigned the course which was to save the Church, by 
r^antitng the Catholics to reject a Council which was 
neither Intimate in constitution, free !n action, nor 
unanimous in doctrine, but to observe moderation in 
contesting an authority over which great catastrophes 
impend. They conceived that it would thus be possible 
to save the peace and unity of the Church without 
sacrifice of faith and reason. 

1 Espdrons que I'accte du xnal provoqiiera. le retour du bien. Ce Coiicilfs 
n'auta eu q-a'un heoreuz xdsultat, oelui d'en appeter un autre, iduni datiH bi 
Ubertd, . . . Le Condlfi du Vatican demcureia sttfrile. eomme tout cit f|ni n'est 
pas telos sous le souffle de TEsprit Saint Cependant il aura rdvdld non laiuleniniit 
jusqu’ii quel point Vabsolutisine peat abuser des mdlleures Institutions et di» 
meUleiirs instincts, mais atissi oe que yaut encore le droit, alors mtaie quit n*a 
pbis que le petit nombre pour le defifindre. ... Si la multitude pain quand 
mfime nous ltd prddisons qu’eUe n'ira pas loin. Les Spartiates. qtti dtaient tomlds 
anz Ibennopytei poor ddfendre les terres de la Ifb^. avaient prepaid au dot 
impftojyable an la de s«>invwj«^ 
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A HISTORY OF THE INQUISITION OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Charles Lea^ 

A GOOD many yeasa ago, when Bishop Wilberforce was 
at Winchester, and the Earl of Beaconsiield was a char- 
acter in fiction, the bitiiop was interested in the proposal 
to bring over the Utredht Fsalter. Mr. Disraeli thought 
the scheme absurd. Of course^" he said, " you won't get 
it" He was told that^ neverthdess, such things are^ that 
public manuscripts had even been sent across the Atlantic 
in order that Mr. Lea might write a history of the Inquisi- 
tioa “ Yes," he rqplied, " but they never came back again.” 
The work which has b^ await^ so long has come over 
at last, and will assuredly be accepted as the most im- 
portant contribution of the new world to the reli^ous 
history of the old. Other books have shown the author 
as a thoughtful inquirer in the remunerative but perilous 
r^on where religion and politics conflict, where ideas and 
institutions are as much considered as persons and events, 
and history is charged with all the elements of fixity, de- 
velopment and change. It is little to say, now, tl^t he 
equals Buckle in the extent, and surpasses him in the 
Intelligent choice and regulation, of his readhig. He is 
armed at all pednts. His information is comprehentive, 
minute^ exact, and everywhere sufficient if not everywhere 
complete. In this astonishing press of digested facts there 
iai barely space to discuss the ideas which they exhiUt and 
the law which they obey. M. Molinier lately wrote that 
a work with this scope and title "serait it notre sens, une 
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entreprise k peu pr^ chim^gue.” It will be intcrcstiu{r 
to leatn whe&er the opinion of so good a judge has been 
altered or confirmed. 

The book begins with a sunn^ of all that led to the 
growth of heresy, and to the creation, in the thirteenth 
centuty, of exceptional tribunals for its suppression. 
There can be no doubt that this is the least satlsfactoiy 
portion of die whole. It is followed by a singularly 
careful account of the steps, legislative and administrative, 
by which Churdi and State combined to otganise tiie 
intermediate institution, and of the manner in which its 
methods were formed by practice. Nothing in Kumpean 
literature can compete with thi 9 , the centre and substance 
of Mr. Lea’s grnt history. In the remaining volumes he 
summons his witnesses, calls on the nations to declare 
their experience, and tdls how the new force acted upon 
sodefy to the end of the Middle Ages. History of this 
undefined and international casf^ which shows the same 
wave breaking upon many shores, is always difficult, from 
the want of visible unity and progression, and has .seldom 
succeeded so well as in this rich but unequal and <lis- 
jointed narrative On the most significant of all the 
trials, those of the Templars and of Hus, the author 
spends his best research ; and the strife between Avignon 
and the Franciscans, thanks to the propitious aid of Father 
£^1^ is better still Joan of Arc prospers less than the 
disdples of Perfect Poverty ; and after Joan of Arc many 
pages are allotted, rather profusely, to her companion in 
arms, who survives in the disguise of Bluebeard. The 
series of dissolving scenes ends, in order of time, at 
Savonarola ; and with that limit the work is complete. 
The later Inquisition, starting with the Spanish and de- 
veloping into the Roman, is not so much a prolongation 
or a revival as a new creation. The medieval Inquisition 
strove to control states, and was an engine of government. 
The modem strove to coerce the Protestants, and was an 
etigine of war. One was subordinate, local, having a khtd 
of headquarters in the house of Saint Dominic at Toulouse, 
The other was sovereign, universal, centred in the Popfli, 
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and exercising its domination, not against obscure men 
without a literature^ but against bishop and archbishops 
nuncio and l^[ates primate and professor; against the 
general of the Capudiins and the imperial preacher ; 
against the first candidate in the conclave and the presi- 
dent of the oecumenical council. Under altered conditions, 
the rules varied and even principles were modified. Mr. 
Lea is slow to take counsel of the voluminous modems, 
fearing the confusion of dates. When he says that the 
laws he is describing are technically still in force, he 
makes too little of a fundamental distinction. In the eye 
of the polemic, the modem Inquisition eclipses its pre- 
decessor, and stops the way. 

The origin of the Inquisition is the topic of a lasting 
controversy. According to common report. Innocent III. 
founded it, and made Saint Dominic the first inquisitor ; 
and this belief has been maintained by the Dominicans 
against the Cisterddns, and by the Jesuits against the 
Dominicans themselves. They afiBrm that the saint; having 
done his work in Languedoc, pursued it in Lombardy: 
" Per dvitates et castdla Lombardiae dreuibat, praedicans 
et evai^lizans r^um Dd, atque contra haereticos in- 
quirens, quos ex odore et aspectu dignoscens, condignis 
suppliciis puniebat ” (Fontana, Monumenta Dommicana, 1 6). 
He transferred his powers to Fra Moneta, the brother in 
whose bed he died, and who is notable as having studied 
more seriously than any other divine the system which he 
assailed : “ Vicarium suum in munete inquisitionis ddegerat 
dilectissimum sibi B. Monetam, qui spiritu illius loricatus, 
tanquam leo rugiens contra haereticos surrexit . . . Iniquos 
cum haereticos ex corde insectaretur, illisque nullo modo 
parceret; sed igne ac ferro oonsumereL” Moneta is suc- 
ceeded hy Gtlala, who brings us down to historic times, 
when the Inquisition flourished undisputed : “Facta pro- 
motione Guallae constitutus est in dus locum generalis 
inquisitor P. F. Guidottus de Sexto, a Ghr^rio Papa IX., 
qui innumeros ptopemodum haereticos igne oonsumpsit” 
(Fontana, Sacrum Tkeatnm Dommieanum, 595). Sicilian 
inquisitors produce an imperial privily of December 1224, 
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which shows the tribunal in full action under Honorius III. : 
" Sub nostrae indignationis fulmine praesenti edicto dis- 
trictius praedpiendo mandamus, quatenus inquisitoribus 
haereticae pravitatis, ut suum libere officium prosequi et 
exerceie valeant, prout decet, omne quod potestis im- 
pendatis auxilium” (Franchina, Inquisisione di SictUa, 
I 774 » 8 ). This document may be a forgery of the 
fifteenth century ; but the whole of the Dominican version 
is dismissed Mr. Lea with contempt He has heard 
that their founder once rescued a heretic from the flames ; 
“ but Dominic’s project only looked to their peaceful con- 
version, and to performing the duties of instruction and 
exhortation.” Nothing is better authenticated in the life 
of the saint than the feet that he condemned heretics and 
exercised the r^ht of deriding which of them ritould suffer 
and which riiould be spared. “Contigitquosdamhaereticos 
captos et per earn convictos, cum redire nollent ad fidem 
catholicam, tradi judirio saecularL Cumque essent incendio 
dq>utati, asfttriens inter alios quemdam Ra3rmundum de 
Grc^ nomine, ac si aliquem eo divinae praedestinationis 
radium fiiisset intuitu^ istum, inquit ofEicialibus curiae^ 
reservatq, nec aliquo modo cum caeteris comburatur " 
(Constantinu^ Fxta S. Domimd\ Edbard, Serif torts O.P., 
L 33)* The transaction is memorable in Dominican smnals 
as the one link distinctly connecting Saint Dominic with 
the S3rstem of executions, and the only security possessed 
by the order that the most conspicuous of its anion s is 
sanctioned by the spirit and example of the founder. The 
or^[i^ authorities record it, and it fe commemorated by 
Bzovhis and Malvenda, by Fontana and Perrin, by Echatd 
and Mamachi, as well as in the Acta Sanctorum, Those 
are exactly the authors to whom in the first a 

man betakes himself who desires to understand the incep- 
tion and early growth of the Inquisition. I cannot re- 
member ^t any one of them appears in Mr. Lea’s notes. 
He sa}rs indeed that Saint Dominic’s inquisitorial activity 
“is affirmed ly all the historians of the order,” and he is 
a, workman who knows his tools so well that we may 
hesitate to impute this grave omission to 
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with necessary literature. It is one of his characteristics 
to be suspicious of the Histeir* Intime as the seat of l&ble 
and proper domain of those problems in psychology against 
which the certitude of history is alwa 3 r 3 going to pieces. 
Where motives are obscure^ he prefers to contemplate 
causes in their effects, and to look abroad over his vast 
horizon of unquestioned reality. The difference between 
outward and interior history will be felt by any one who 
compares the story of Dolcino here given with the account 
in Neander. Mr. Lea knows more about him and has 
better materials than the ponderous professor of pectoral 
theology. But he has not all Neander's patience and 
power to read s^ificance and sense in the musmgs of 
a reckless erratic mind. 

He believes that Pope Gregory IX. is the intellectual 
originator, as well as the legislative imponent, of the terrific 
^stem which ripened gradually and experimentally in his 
pontificate. It does not appear whether he has read, or 
knows throv^h Havet the investigations which conducted 
Picker to a different h3qpothesis. The transition of 1231 
fiom the saving of life to the taking of life by fire was 
nearly the sharpest that men can conceive, and in pur- 
suance of it the subsequent 1^1 forms are mere detail. 
The spirit and practice of centuries were renounced for 
the opposite extreme; and between the mercy of 1230 
and the severity of 1231 there was no intervening stage 
of graduated rigour. Therefore it is probable that the 
new idea of duty, fore^ to Italian and specifically to 
Roman ways, was conve}red by a new man, diat a new 
influence just then got possession of the Pope. Professor 
Picker signals Guala as the real contriver of the rigime of 
terror, and the man who acquired the influence imported 
the idea and directed the policy. Guala was a D omini c an 
prior whom the P(^ trusted in emergendes. In the year 
1230 he n^otiated the treaty of San Germano between 
Frederic II. and the Church, and was made Bishop of 
Brescia In that year Bresda, first among Italian dties, 
inserted in its statutes the emperor’s Lombard law of 
1224, which sent the heretic to the stake. The inference 
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is that the Dominican prelate caused its insertion, and 
that nobody is so likdy to have expounded its available 
purport to the pontiff as the man who had so latdy caused 
it to be adopted in his own see^ and who stood ^h just 
then in merit and in &vour. That Guala was bishop-elect 
on 28th August^ half a year before the first burnings at 
Rom^ we know ; that he caused the adoption of Frederic’s 
law at Brescia or at Rome is not in evidence. Of that 
abrupt and unexplained enactment little is told us, but 
this we are told, t^t it was inspired by Honorius : “ L^;es 
quoque impetiales per quondam Fredeticum olim Roma- 
norum imperatorem, tunc in devotione Romane sedis per- 
sistentem, procurante eadem sede, fuerunt edite et Fadue 
promulgate” (Bein. Guidon!^ Practica Inquisitionis, 173). 
At any rat^ Ghegoty, who had seen most things since 
the devation of Innocent; knew how Montfort dealt with 
Albigensian prisoners at Minerve and Lavaur, what penal- 
ties were in store at Toulouse and on what principles 
Master Conrad administered in Germany the powers re- 
ceived from Rome. The Papacy which inspired the 
coronation laws of 1220, in which there is no mention 
of capital punishment; could not have been unobservant 
of the way in which its own provisions were transformed ; 
and Ghr^[oiy, whom Honorius had already called “ magnum 
et spedale ecdesie Romane membrum,” who had required 
the university of Bol(^[na to adopt and to expound the 
new l^[islation, and who knew the Archbishop of Magde- 
burg, had little to learn from Gkiala about the formidable 
weapon supplied to that prdate for the government of 
Lombardy. There is room for further conjecture. 

In those da)^ it was discovered that Arragon was 
infested with here^; and the king’s confessor proposed 
that the Holy See be applied to for means of active 
suppressioa With that object in 1230 he was sent to 
Rome The envoy's name was Raymond, and his home 
was on the coast of Catalonia in the town of Pennaforte. 
He was a Bolognese jurist; a Dominican, and the author 
of t^ most celebrated treatise on morals made pub l i c Jb 
the' generation preceding the scholastic theolc^y. The 
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five yeaxs of his abode in Rome changed the fiice of the 
Church. He won the confidence of Giegoty, became 
penitentiary, and was emplo)^ to codify the acts of the 
popes militant since the publication of Gratian. Very 
soon after Saint Raymond appeared at the papal court, 
the use of the stake became law, the inquisitorial madunety 
had been devised, and the management given to the priors 
of the order. When he depauted he left bdiind him in- 
structions for the treatment of here^, which the pope 
adopted and sent out where thqr were wamted. He re- 
fused a mitre, rose to be generad, it is said in opposition 
to Albertus Magnui^ and retired eaurly, to become, in his 
own country, the oracle of councils on the watch for 
heterodoxy. Until he came, in spite of much violence 
and many laws, the popes had imagined no permanent 
security against religious error, and were not formadly com- 
mitted to death by burning. Grq;ory himself, excelling 
adl the priesthood in vigour amd experience, had for four 
years laboured, vaguely auid in vaun, with the transmitted 
implements. Of a sudden, in three successive measures, 
he finds his way, amd builds up the institution which is to 
last for centuries. That this mighty change in the con- 
ditions of religious thought amd life and in the functions 
of the order was suggested hy Dominicans is probable. 
And it is reasonable to suppose that it waus the work of 
the foremost Dominican then living, who at that very 
moment had risen to power and predominance at Rome. 

No sane observer will allow himself to overdraw the 
influence of national character on events. Yet there was 
that in the energetic race that dwell with the Pyrenees 
above them and the Ebro below that suited a leading 
part in the business of organised persecution. They are 
among the nations that have been inventors in politics, 
and both the constitution of Arragon and that of the 
society of Jesus prove their constructive science While 
people in other lands were feeling their way, doubtful and 
debonair, Arragon went straight to the end. Before the 
first persecutirg pope was elected, before the Child of 
Apulia, who was to be the first persecuting emperor, was 
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bom, Alfonso proscribed the heretics. King and detgy 
were in such accord that three years later the council ol 
Girona decreed that they might be beaten while thqr 
remained, and should be burnt if th^ came back. It 
was under this government, amid these surroundings, that 
Saint Dominic grew up, whom Sixtus V, speaking on 
authorily whidh we do not possess, entiried the First 
Inquisitor. Saint Raymond, who had more to do with 
it than Saint Dominic, was his countxymaa Eymerid, 
whose Dirtctorium was the best authority until the Praetica 
of Guidonis appeared, presided during forty years over the 
Arragonese tribunal; and his commentator P^paa, the 
Coke upon Littleton of inquisitorial jurisprudence, came 
from the same stem regioa 

The Histoirt GtniraU de Lemgutdoe in its new shape 
has supplied Mr. Lea with so good a basis that his obla- 
tions to the present editors bring him into something 
like dq>endence on French scholarship He designates 
monarchs by the names thq^ bear in France — ^Louis le 
Genmaniquei Charles le Sage, Philippe le Bon, and even 
Philippe ; and this habits with Foulques and Berenger of 
Tours, with Aretino for Arezzo, Oldenburg for Altenbuig, 
Toigau for Ziirich, imparts an exotic flavour which would 
be harmless but for a surviving preference for French 
hooks. Compared with Bouquet and Vaiss^ he is un< 
familto with BShmer and Pertz. For Matthew Paris he 
gets little or no help from Coxe; or Madden, or Luard, or 
Uebermann, or Huillard. In France few things of im- 
portance have escaped him. His account of Marguerite 
Porrette differs from that given by Haurdau in the 
Histoire LitUrairt, and the difference is left unexplj^ iyi^. 
No man can write about Joan of Arc nrithout suspicion 
who discards the publications of Quicherat; and even of 
Wa^n, Beaucourt, and Luce. Etienne de Bourbon was 
an inquisitor of long experience, who knew the original 
comrade and assistant of Waldua Fragments of him 
scattered up and down in the works of learned men have 
caught the author’s eye ; but it is uncertain how much 
he knows of the fifty pages from Stephanus printed in 
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Echard’s book on Saint Thomas^ or of die volume in which 
Lecoy de la Marche has collected all, and more tViftn all, 
that deserves to live of his writings. The “ Histoiia Ponti- 
ficalia” attributed to John of Salisbury, in the twentieth 
volume of the MottumeHta, should affect the account of 
Arnold of Brescia. The analogy with the Waldenses, 
amongst whom his party seems to have merged, might 
be more strongly marked. “ Hominum sectam fecit que 
adhuc didtur heresis Lumbardorum. . . . Episcofns non 
parcebat ob avariciam et turpem questum, et plerumque 
propter maculam vit^ et quia ecclesiam Dei in sanguinibns 
edificare nituntur.” He was excommunicated and declared 
a heretia He was reconciled and forgiven. Therefore, 
when he resumed his agitation his portion was with the 
obstinate and relapsed. “Ei populus Romanus vidssim 
auxilium et consilium contra omnes homines et nominatim 
contra domnum papam repromisit^ eum namque excom- 
municaverat ecclesia Romana. . . . Post mortem domni 
Innocentii reversus est in Italiam, et promissa satisfactione 
et obedienda Romane ecdesi^ a domno Eugenio receptus 
est apud Viterbum.” And it is mote likely that the fear 
of relics caused them to reduce his body to ashes than 
merely to throw the adies into the Tiber. 

The energy with which Mr. Lea beats up information 
is extraordinary even when imperfectly economised. He 
justly makes ample use of the Vita* Pt^arum Aventotietp- 
Siam, which he takes apparently from the papal volume of 
MuratorL These bi^;raphies were edited by Baluz^ with 
notes and documents of such value that Av^on widiout 
him is like Athenmus without Casaubon, or die Theodosian 
Code without Gkidefroy. But if he n^lects him in print, 
he constantly quotes a certain Paris manuscript in whidi 
I think I recognise the very one whidi Baluze employed. 
T(^[cther with Guidonis and Eymerid, the leading authority 
of the fourteenth century is Zanchini, who became an in- 
quisitor at Rimini in 1300, and died in 1340. His book 
was published with a commentary by Campq;gio, one of 
the Tridentine fethers ; and Campq^gio was further anno- 
tated by Simancas, who exposes the disparity between 
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Italian and Spanish usage. It was reprinted, with other 
treatises of the same kind, in the eleventh volume of the 
Tractatus. Some of these treatises, and the notes of Cam- 
p^^o and Simanca^ are passed over by Mr. Lea without 
notice But he appreciates Zanchini so well that he has 
had him copied from a manuscript in France. Very much 
against his habit, he prints one entire sentence, from which 
it appears that his copy does not agree to the letter with 
the published text. It is not dear in every case whether 
he is using print or manuscript One of the most interest* 
ir^ directions for inquisitors, and one of the earliest, was 
written hy Cardinal Fulcodius, better known as Clement 
IV. Mr. Lea dtes him a dozen times^ always accurately, 
alwa}« tdling us scrupulously which of the fifteen chapters 
to consult The treatise of BUlcodius occupies a few pages 
in Carena, De Offido S.S. InquuHiems, in whidh, besides 
other valuable matter, there are notes ty Carena himself, 
and a tract by P^a, the perpetual commentator of the 
Inquisition. This is one of the first eight or ten books 
which occur to any one whose duly it is to lay in an 
inquisitor's library. Not only we are never told where to 
find Fulcodius, but when Carena is mentioned it is so 
done as to defy verification. Inartistic references ate not^ 
in this instance^ a token of inadequate study. But a book 
designed only for readers who know at a glance where to 
lay their finger on 5 *. Francis. CdlaU MonasHcas, CoOat. so, 
or Post eonstt. IV. XIX. Cod. /. v. will be slow in recover’ 
ing outlay. 

Not his acquaintance with rare books only, which might 
be the curiosity of an epicurean, but with the tight and 
appropriate book, amazes the reader. Like most things 
attributed to Abbot Joachim, the VaUdma Pondflcum is 
a volume not in common use^ and decent people may be 
found who never saw a copy. Mr. Lea says; “I have 
met with editions of Venice issued in 1589, 1600, 1605, 
and 1646, of Ferrara in 1591, of Frankfort in 1608, of 
Padua in 1625, and of Naples in i6do, and there ate 
doubtless numerous othets,” This is the general level 
throughout ; the rate, failures disappear in the imposing 
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supererogation of knowledga It could not be exceeded 
by the pupils of the Gdttingen seminaiy or the ]£coIe des 
Chartes. Thqr have sometimes a vicious practice of over- 
topping sufficient proof with irrelevant testimony: but 
thqr transcribe all deciding words in full, and for the rest, 
quicken and abridge our toil by sending us, not to chapter 
and verse, but to volume and page, of the physical and 
concrete l^k. We would gladly give Bluebeard and his 
wife — ^he had but one after all — in exchange for the best 
quotations from sources hard of access which Mr. Lea 
must have hoarded in the course of labours such as no 
man ever achieved before him, or will ever attempt here- 
after. It would increase the usefulness of bis volumes, 
and double their authority. There are indeed fifty pages 
of documentary matter not entirely new or very closely 
connected with the text Portions of this, besides, are 
derived from manuscripts explored in France and Italy, 
but not it seems in Rom^ and in this way much curious 
and valuable material undalies the pages ; but it is buried 
without opportunity of display or scrutiny. Line upon 
line of references to the Neapolitan archives only bewilder 
and exasperate. Mr. Lea, who dealt more generously with 
the readers of Saardotal Celibeuy, has refused himself in 
these overcrowded volumes that protection against over- 
statement The want of verifiable indication of authorities 
is annoying, especially at first ; and it may be possible to 
find one or two references to Saint Bonaventure or to 
Wattenbach which are incorrect But he is exceedingly 
careful in rendering the sense of his informants, and neither 
strains the tether nor outsteps his guide. The original 
words in very many cases would add definiteness and a 
touch of surprise to his narrative. 

If there is an3nvhere the least infiddity in the state- 
ment of an author’s meaning, it is in the denial that 
Marsilius, the imperial theorist, and the creator with 
Ockam of the Ghibdline philosophy that has ruled the 
world, was a friend of religious liberty. Marsilius assuredly 
was not a Whig. Quite as much as any Grudph, he desired 
to concentrate power, not to limit or divide it Of the 
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sacred immunities of conscience he had no clearer vision 
than Dante: But he opposed persecution in the shape in 
which he knew it, and the patriarchs of European emanci- 
pation have not done more: He never says that there is 
no case in which a rel^on may be proscribed ; but he 
speaks of none in which a religion may be imposed. He 
discusses, not intolerance, but the divine authority to per- 
secute, and pleads for a secular law. It does not appear 
how he would deal with a Thug. “ Nemo quantumcumque 
peccans contra disciplinas speculativas aut operativas quas- 
cumque punitur vel arcetur in hoc saeculo praedse in quan- 
tum huiusmodi, sed in quantum peccat contra praeceptum 
humanae legis. ... Si humana 1^ prohibitum fuerit 
haereticum aut aliter infidelem in regione maner^ qui talis 
in ipsa repertus iueri^ tanquam legis humanae transgressor, 
poena vel supplido huic transgressioni eadem lege statutis, 
in hoc saeculo debet atceti” The difierence is slight be- 
tween the two readinga One asserts that Maidlius was 
tolerant in effect; the other denies that he was tolerant 
in prindple. 

Mr. Lea does not love to recc^ise the existence of 
much traditional toleration. Few lights are allowed to 
deepen his shadowa If a stream of tolerant thn ugiit 
descended from the early ages to the time when the 
companion of Vespucd brought his improbable tale from 
Utopia, then the views of Bacon, of Dante; of Getson 
cannot be accounted for by the ascendenqr of a nnanimraii^ 
persu^on. It is because all men were bom to the 
inheritance of enforced conformity that we glide so easily 
towards the studied increase of pain. If some men were 
able to peredve what lay in the other scal^ if they ma/i» 
a free choice, after deliberation, between wdl-defined and 
wdl-a^rf opinions, then what happened is not ass^able 
to invincible causes, and history must turn ftom general 
and easy explanation to track the sinuosities of a tangled 
thread. In Mr. Lea’s acceptation of ecclesiastical history 
intolerance was handed down as a rule of life ftom the 
d?ys of St Cyprian, and the fisw who shrank half-hearted 
ftom the gallows and the flames were exee ptirmi^j were 
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men navigating craft of their own away from the track of 
St Peter. Even in his own age he is not careful to show 
that the Waldenses opposed persecution, not in self-defence^ 
but in the necessary sequence of thought And when he 
describes Eutychius as an obscure man, who made a point 
at the fifth general council, for which he was rewarded 
with the patriarchate of Constantinople — Eutychius, who 
was already patriarch when the council assembled; and 
when he twice tears Formosus from his grave to parade 
him in his vestments about Rome, — we may suspect that 
the perfect grasp of documentary history from the twelfth 
century does not reach backwards in a like d^[ree. 

If Mr. Lea stands aloft, in his own domain, as an 
accumulator, his credit as a judge of testimony is nearly 
as high. The deddir^ test of his critical sagacity is the 
masterly treatment of the case against the Templars. 
Thqr were condemned without mercy, ly Church and 
State, by priest and jurist; and down to the present day 
cautious examiners of evidence, like Prutz and Lavocat; 
give a faltering verdict In the iace of many credulous 
forerunners and of much concurrent testimony Mr. Lea 
pronounces positively that the monster trial was a con- 
spiracy to murder, and every adverse proof a lie. His 
immediate predecessor, Schottmtiller, the first writer who 
ever knew &e facts, has made this conclusion easy. But 
the American does not move in the retinue of the Prussian 
scholar. He searches and judges for himself ; and in his 
estimate of the cdiief actor in the tragedy, Qement V., he 
judges differently. He rejects, as forgeries, a whole batch 
of unpublished confessions, and he points out that a bull 
disliked by inquisitors is not rqrroduced entire in the 
BvUarnm Dommicanum. But he fails to give the colla- 
tion, and is generally jealous about admitting readers to 
his confidence; taking them into consultation and pro- 
dudt^ the scalea In the case of Delideux, which nearly 
closes the drama of Languedoc, he consults his own sources, 
independently of Haur6au, and in the end adopts the mar- 
ginal statement in Limbordi, that the pope a^^^ravated the 
punishment In other places, he puts his trust in the 
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Historia Tr&ulaiumum, and he shows no reason for dis> 
missit^ the dilSTerent account there given of the death of 
Delideux : " Ipsiun iratrem Bemardum sibi dari a summo 
pontifice petierunt Et videns summus pontifex quod 
secundum accusationes quas de eo fecerant fratres minores 
justitiam postularent, tradidit eis eum. Qui, quum sus* 
cepissent eum in sua potestate, sicut canes, cum vehementer 
iuriunt, lacerant quam capiunt bestiam, ita ipsi diversia 
afBictionibus et cruciatibus laniaverunt eum. Et videntes 
quod neque inquisitionibus nec tormentis poterant pompam 
de eo &cere in populo^ quam quaerebanl^ in arctissimo 
carcere eum reduxerunt, ibidem eum taliter tractantes, 
quod infra paucos menses, quasi per ignem et aquam 
transiens, de carcere corporis et minorum et praedicatorum 
liberatus glotiose triumphans de mundi prindpe, m4;iavit 
ad coelos.” 

We obtain only a general assurance that the &te of 
Cecco d' Ascoli is related on the strength of unpublished 
documents at Florence. It is not stated what thqr are. 
There is no mention of the epitaph pronounced by the 
pope who had made him his physician : “ Cucullati Minores 
recentiorum Feripateticomm piindpem perdidemnt” We 
do not learn that Cecco reproached Dante with the same 
fatalistic leaning for which he himself was to die : " Non i 
fortune cui region non vinca.” Or how thqr disputed: 
"An ars nature fortior ac potentior existeret,” and argu- 
ment was supplanted by experiment: "Aligherius, -qui 
qpinionem oppositam mordicus tuebatur, fdem domesticam 
Stabili objidebat, quam ea arte instituerat, ut ungulis cande- 
labrum teneret, dum is noctu legeret, vel coenaret Cicchius 
igitur, ut in sentoitiam suam Aligherium pertraheret, scutula 
assumpta, ubi duo muscuU asservabantur inclusi, illos in con- 
spectum felis dimisit ; quae naturae ingenio inemendabili 
obsequens, muribus vix inspectis, illico in terram cande- 
labrum abjedt, et ultro citioque cursare ac vestiglis praedam 
persequi instituib” Either Appiani’s defence of Cecco 
d’ Ascoli has escaped Mr. Lea, who nowhere mentions Ber- 
nino’s Historia di tutte /* Horesie where it is printed ; or he 
may distrust Bemino ibr calling Dante a schismatic ; or it 
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may be that he rqects all this as lq;end, beneath the 
certainly of history. But he does not disdain the l^endaiy 
narrative of the execution : " Tradition relates that he had 
learned ly his art that he should die between Africa and 
Campo Fiore^ and so sure was he of this that on the way to 
the stake he mocked and ridiculed his guards ; but when 
the pile was about to be lighted he asked whether there was 
any place named Africa in the vicinage, and was told that 
that was the name of a neighbouring brook flowing fix>m 
Fiesole to the Ama Then he recognised that Florence 
was the Field of Flowers, and that he had been miserably 
deceived.” The Florentine document before me^ whether 
the same or another I know not, says nothing about un> 
timely mockery or miserable deception : “ Aveva inteso 
dal demonio dover lui morire di morte accidentale infia 
1 ’ Aflrica e campo di flore ; per lo che cercando di con- 
servare la reputatione sua, ordinb di non andar mai ndle 
parti d’ Aflrica ; e credendo tal fallacia i di potere sbefiare 
la gente,pubblicamente in Italia esecutava I’arte della n^;ro- 
manzia, et essendo per questo preso in Firenze e per la 
sua confessione essendo giil giudicato al fuoco e legato al 
palo, n^ vedendo alcun segno della sua liberazione, avendo 
prima fatto i soliti scongiuri, domandb alle persone che 
erano all’ intomo, se quivi vicino era alcun lu(^;o che si 
chiamasse Aflrica, et essendogli risposto di si, doi un 
fiumicello che correva ivi presso, il quale discende da 
Fiesole ed h chiamato Aflrica, considerando che il demonio 
per lo campo de’ fiori aveva inteso Ilorenza, e per 1 ’ Aflrica 
qud fiumicello^ ostinato nella sua perfidia, disse al mani- 
goldo che quanto prima attaccasse il fuoco.” 

Mr. Lea thinks that the untenable conditions offered to 
the count of Toulouse ly the council of Arles in 121 1 are 
spurious. M. Paul Meyer has assigned reasons on the 
othw side in his notes to the translation of the Chanson 
dt la Croisadt, pp. 75-77 ; the editors of Vaissde 
(vL 347) are of the same opinion as M. Paul Mqrer. It 
happens that Mr. Lea reads the Chanson in tire editio 
prina^s of Fauriel ; and in this particular place he dtes 
the Histoire du Languedoc in the old and superseded 
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edition. From a letter lately brought to light in the 
Ardth) fUr Gesddchte des Mittdalters, he infers that the 
decree of Clement V. affecting the privily of inquisitors 
was tampered with before puUicatioa A Franciscan 
writes from Avignon when the new canons were ready : 
" Inquisitores etiam heretice pravitatis restinguuntur et 
supponuntur episcopis” — which he thinks would argue 
something much more decisive than the relations as 
they finally appeared. Ehrle, who publishes the letter, 
remarks t^t the writer ex^gerated the import of the 
intended diange; but he says it not of this sentence, 
but of the nejct preceding. Mr. Lea has acknowledged 
elsewhere the gravity of this Clementine reform. As it 
stands, it was considered injurious by inquisitors, and 
elicited repeated protests from Bernardos Guidonis : " Ex 
predicta autem ordinatione seu restrictione nonnoUa incon- 
venientia consecuntur, que liberum et expeditum cursum 
officii inquisitoris tarn in manibus dyocesanorum quam 
etiam inquisitorum diminuunt seu retardant . . . Que 
apostolice sedis circumspecta provisione ac provida cir- 
cumspectione indigeni^ ut remedientur, aut moderentur in 
melius, seu podos totaliter suspendantur propter nonnulla 
inconvenientia que consecuntur ex ipsis circa liberum et 
expeditum cursum officii inquisitoris.” 

The feudal custom which supplied Beaumarduus with 
the argument of his play recruits a stout believer in 
the historian of the Inquisition, who assures us that the 
authorities may be found on a certain page of his Sacer- 
dotal CiSbacy. There, however, they may be sought in vain. 
Some dubious instances are mentioned, and the 
inquirer is passed on to the Fors de Bdam, and to Lagr^ 
and is informed that M. Louis Veuillot raised an unprofit- 
able dust upon the subject I remember that M. Veuillot, 
in his boastful scorn for book learning, made no secret 
that he took up the cause because the Church was 
but got bis facts from somebody else. Graver men 
Veuillot have shared his conclusion. Sir Henry 
having looked into the matter in his quicl^ decisive way, 
declared that an instance of the droit du seigneur was as 
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rare as the Wandering Jew. In resting his case on the 
Pyrenees, Mr. Lea shows his usual judgment But his veiy 
con&dent note is a too easyand contemptuous way of settling 
a controversy which is still wearily extant from Spain to 
SQesia, in wUch some new &ct comes to light every year, 
and drops into obscurity, riddled with the shafts of critics. 

An instance of too facile use of authorities occurs at 
the siege of B&ziers. “ A fervent Cistercian contemporary 
informs us that when Amaud was asked whether the 
Catholics should be spared, he feared the heretics would 
escape by feigning orthodoxy, and fiercely replied, ‘ Kill 
them all, for Gk)d knows his own.’ ” Caesarius, to whom 
we owe the locus dassieus, was a Cistercian and a con- 
temporaty, but he was not so fervent as that, for he tells 
it as a report, not as a fact, with a caution which ought 
not to have evaporated. "Fertur dixisse: Caedite eos. 
Novit enim Dominus qui sunt eius I ” The Catholic de- 
fenders had been summoned to separate fiom the Cathari, 
and had replied that they were determined to share their 
fate. It was then resolved to make an example, which 
we are assured bore finit afterwards. The hasty zeal of 
Citeaux adopted the speech of the abbot and gave it 
currency. But its rejection by the Frenrii scholar^ 
Tamizey de Larroque and Auguste Molinier, was a warn- 
ing against presenting it with a smooth sur&ce^ as a thing 
tested and ascertained. Mr. Lea, in other passages, has 
shown his disbelief in Caesarius of Heisterbach, and knows 
that history written in reliance upon him would be history 
fit for the mooxL Words as ferocious are recorded of 
another legate at a different si^ (Langloi^ iUjw de 
PhU^ le Hardt, p. 156). Their tr^c significance for 
history is not in the mouth of an angry crusader at 
the storming of a fortress, but in the pen of an inoffensive 
monk, watching and praying under the peaceful summit 
of the Seven Mountains. 

Mr. Lea undertakes to dispute no doctrine and to pro- 
pose no moral He starts with an avowed desire not to 
say what may be construed injuriously to the character or 
feelings of mea He writes pure history, and is method!* 
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cally oblivious of applied history. The broad and suffi- 
cient realm of fact is divided by a scientific frontier from 
the outer world of interested argument B^rond the 
firontier he has no cognisance and neither aspires to in- 
flame passions nor to compose the great drenikon. Those 
who approach with love or hatred are to go empty away ; 
if indeed he does not try by turns to fill them botb He 
seeks his object not by standing aloo^ as if the name that 
perplexed Polyphemus was the proper name for historians^ 
but by running successively on opposing lines. He con- 
ceives that civilised Europe owes its preservation to the 
radiant centre of reli^ous power at Rom^ and is grateful 
to Irmocent III. for the vigour with which he recognised 
that force was the only cure fix the pestifisrous opinions 
of misguided zealots. One of his authorities is the in- 
quisitor Bemardus Guidonis, and there is no writer whom, 
in various shapes, he quotes so often. But when Guidonis 
says that Dolcino and Margarita suffered per JudiHum 
ecelesie, Mr. Lea is careful to vindicate the clergy from the 
blame of their sufferings. 

From a distinction which he draws between despotism 
and its abuse, and from a phrase^ disparaging to elections, 
about rivers that caimot rise above the level of their 
source^ it would appear that Mr. Lea is not under com- 
pulsion to that rigid liberalism which, by repressing the 
time-test and applying the main rules of moralify all 
round, converts history into a frightful monument of sin. 
Yef^ in the wake of passages which push the praises of 
authority to the verge of irony, dire denunciations follow. 
When the author looks back upon his labours, he discerns 
" a scene of almost unrelieved blacknesa” He avers that 
"the deliberate burning alive of a human bdhig simply 
for difference of belief is an atrocity,” and speaks of a 
“ fiendish Illation,” “ an infernal curiosity,” a “ seemingly 
causeless ferocity which appears to persecute for the mere 
pleasure of persecuting.” The Inquisition is "energetic 
only in evil” ; it is “a standing mockery of justice per- 
haps the most iniquitous that the arWtiary cruelty of man 
has ever devised.” 
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This is not the protest of wounded humanily. The 
righteous resolve to beware of doctrine has not been 
strictly kept In the private judgment of the writer, the 
thinking of the Middle A^;es was sophistry and their 
belief superstition. For the erring and suffering mass of 
mankind he has an enlightened i^mpathy ; for the intri- 
cacies of speculation he has none. He cherishes a dis- 
belief, theolc^rical or inductive it matters not; in sinners 
rescued by repentance and in blessings obtained by pra3rer. 
Between remitted guilt and remitted punishment he draws 
a vanishing line that makes it doubtful whether Luther 
started from the limits of purgatory or the limits of helL 
He finds that it was a universal precept to break fiuth with 
heretics, that it was no arbitrary or artificial innovation to 
destroy them, but the faithful outcome of the traditional 
spirit of the Church. He hints that the horror of sensu- 
alily may be easily carried too far, and that Saint Francis 
of Assisi was in truth not very much removed from a 
worshipper of the devil Prescott, I think, conceived a 
resemblance between the god of Montezuma and the god 
of Torquemada ; but he saw and suspected less thsm his 
more learned countiymaa If any life was left in the 
Strappado and the Sanoaira, no book would deserve better 
than this description of their vicissitudes to go the way of 
its author, and to fare with the fiagrant volume, snatched 
from the burning at Champel, which is still eadiibited to 
Unitarian pilgrims in the Rue de Richelieu. 

In other characteristic places we are taught to observe 
the agency of human passion, ambition, avarice, and pride ; 
and wade through oceans of unvaried evil with that sense 
of dejection which comes from Digty’s Jforts CatkcUei or 
the Ongitus de la Fratu^ Contemporcmut books which affect 
the mind by the pressure of repeated instances. The In- 
quitition is not merely " the monstrous offspring of mistaken 
zeal,” but it is " utilised by selfish greed and lust of power.” 
No piling of secondary motives will confront us with the 
true cause. Some of those who fleshed their swords with 
preliminary bloodshed on their way to the holy war may 
have owed thdr victims money ; some who in 1 348 shared 
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the worst crime that Christiao nations have committed 
perhaps believed that Jews spread the plague. But the 
problem is not there. Neither credulity nor cupidity is 
equal to the burden. It needs no weighty scholar, pressed 
down and running over with the produce of immense re- 
search, to demonstrate how common men in a barbarous 
were tempted and demoralised the tremendous 
power over pain, and death, and helL We have to learn 
by what reasoning process, by what ethical motive^ men 
trained to charity and mercy came to forsake the ancient 
ways and made themselves cheerfully femiliar with the 
m3rsteries of the torture-chamber, the perpetual prison, and 
the stake And this cleared away, when it has been ex- 
plained why the gentlest of women diose that the keeper 
of her conscience ^ould be Gnirad of Marburg, and, in- 
versely, how that relentless slaughterer directed so pure 
a penitent as Saint Elizabeth, a larger problem follows. 
After the first generation, we find that the strongest, the 
most ori^al, the most independent minds in Europe-— 
men bom for opposition, who were ndther awed nor 
dazzled by canon law and scholastic theolcgy, by the 
master of sentences, the philosopher and the gloss — ^fiilly 
agreed with Guala and Raymond. And we ask how it 
came about that, as the rigour of official zeal relaxed, and 
there was no compulsion, the fidlen cause was taken up 
by the Council of Constancy the University of Paris, the 
States-General, the House of Commons, and the first re- 
formers ; that Ximenes outdid the early Dominicans, while 
Vives was teaching toleration ; that Fisher, with his friend’s 
handy book of revolutionary liberalism in his pocket, de- 
clared that violence is the best argument with Protestants ; 
that Luther, excommunicated for condemning persecution, 
became a persecutor ? Force of habit will not help us, nor 
love and foar of authority, nor the imperoeived absorption 
of circumambient fumes. 

Somewhere Mr. Lea, perhaps remembering Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, speaks of "what was 
universal public opinion from the thirteenth to the seven- 
teenth century." The obstacle to this theory, as of a ship 
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labouring on the Banli^ or an orb in the tail of a comet, 
is that the opinion is associated with no area of time, and 
remains unshaken. The Dominican democrat who took 
his seat with the Mountain in 1 848 never swerved from 
the principles of his order. More often, and, I think, 
more deliberately, Mr. Lea urges that intolerance is im- 
plied in the definition of the mediaeval Church, that it 
sprang from the root and grew with “ the very law of its 
being.” It is no desperate expedient of authority at bay, 
for ” the people were as eager as their paistors to send t^ 
heretic to the stake.” Therefore he does not blame the 
perpetrator, but his inherited creed. “ No firm believer in 
the doctrine of exclusive salvation could doubt that the 
truest mercy lay in sweeping away the emtssauries of Satan 
with fire and sword.” What we have here is the logic of 
history, constraining every system to utter its last word, 
to empty its wallets and work its consequences out to the 
end. But this radical doctrine misguides its author to the 
anachronism that as early as the first Leo " the final step 
had been taken, and the Church was definitely pledged to 
the suppression of heresy at whatever cost” 

We do not demand that historians shall compose our 
opinions or relieve us from the purifying pains of thought 
It is well if tihey discard d^fmatising, if th^ defer judg- 
ment, or judge, with the phUosofdier, by precepts capable 
of being a guide for alL We may be content that they 
should deny themselves, and repress their sentiments and 
wishea When these are contradictory, or such as evidently 
to tinge the medium, an unholy curiosity is engendered to 
learn distinctly not only what the writer knows, but what 
he thinks. Mr. Lea has a malicious pleasure in bafiEling 
inquiry into the principle of his judgments. Having found, 
in the Catechism of Saint Sulpice, that devout Catholics 
are much on a par with the fanatics whose sympathy with 
Satan made the holy office a requisite of civilisation, and 
having, by his exuberant censure^ prepared us to hear that 
this requisite of civilisation ” mig^t well seem the invention 
of demons,” he arrives at the inharmonious conclusion that 
it was wrought and worked, with benefit to their souls, by 
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sincere and godly men. The condemnation of Hus is the 
proper tesl^ because it was the extreme case of alL The 
council was master of the situation, and was crowded with 
men accustomed to disparage the authority of the Holy See 
and to denounce its acts. Practically, there was no pope 
either of Rome or Avignon. The Inquisition languished. 
There was the plausible plea of deference to the emperor 
and his passport ; there was the imperative consideration 
for the religious future of Bohemia. The reforming divines 
were free to pursue their own scheme of justice, of mercy, 
and of poli^. The scheme they pursued has found an 
assiduous apologist in their new historian. “To accuse 
the good fathers of Constance of conscious bad faith ” is 
impossible. To observe the safe -conduct would have 
seemed absurd “ to the most conscientious jurists of the 
ooundL” In a nutshell, “ if the result was inevitable, it 
was the fault of the s}rstem and not of the judges, and 
their conscience m^ht well feel satisfied.” 

There may be more in this than the oratorical pre- 
caution of a scholar wanting nothing, who chooses to be 
discreet rather than explicit^ or the wavering utterance of a 
mind not always strung to the same pitch. It is not the 
craving to rescue a favourite or to clear a record, but a 
fusion of unsettled doctrines of retrospective contempt 
There is a demonstration of progress in looking back 
without looking up, in finding that the old world was 
wrong in the grain, that the kosmos which is inexorable 
to folly is indififerent to sin. Man is not an abstraction, 
but a manufoctured product of the society with which he 
stands or falls, which is answerable for crimes that are the 
shadow and the echo of its own nobler vices, and has no 
right to hang the n^e it rears. Before you lash the 
detected class, mulct the undetected. Crime without a 
culprit; the unavenged victim who perishes by no naan’s 
&ult; law without responsibility', the virtuous agent of a 
vicious cause — all these are the s^s and pennons of a 
philosophy not recent, but rather inarticulate still and 
inchoate, which a'waits analysis by Professor Flint 

No propositions are simpler or more comprdhensive 
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than the twc^ that an incorrigible misbeliever ought to 
bum, or that the man who bums him ought to hang. 
The world as expanded on the liberal and on the h^|e- 
monic projection is patent to all men, and the alternatives, 
that Lacordaire was bad and Conrad good, are clear in all 
their bearings. Th^ are too gross and palpable for Mr. 
Lea. He steers a subtler course He does not sentence 
the heretic, but he will not protect him from his doom. 
He does not care for the inquisitor, but he will not resist 
him in the discharge of his duly. To establish a tenable 
footing on that narrow but needful platform is the epilogue 
these painful volumes want, that we may not be found 
with the traveller who discovered a precipice to the right 
of him, another to the left, and nothing between. Their 
profound and admirable erudition leads up^ like Hellwald’s 
Culturgachidtte^ to a great note of interrogation. When 
wc find the Carolina and the savage justice of Tudor 
judges brought to bear on the exquisitely complex psycho- 
logical revolution that proceeded, after the 3^ear 1200, 
about the Gulf of Lyons and the Tyrrhene Sea, we miss 
the historic question. When we leam that Prisdllian 
was murdered (L 214), but that Lechler has no business 
to call the sentence on John Hus ein wahrer Justizmord ” 
(ii. 494), and then again that the burning of a heretic is 
a judicial murder after all (L 552), we fisel bereft of the 
philosophic answer. 

Although Mr. Lea gives little heed to Pani and 
Hefble, Gams and Du Boys, and the others who write for 
the Inquisition without pleading ignorance, he emphasises 
a Belgian who lately wrote that the Church never em- 
ployed direct constraint against heretics. People who 
never heard of the Belgian will wonder that so much is 
made of this conventional figleaf. Nearly the same asser- 
tion may be found, with varieties of caution and of con- 
fidence, in a catena of divines, from Beigier to Newman. 
To appear unfamiliar with the defence exposes the writer 
to the thrust that you cannot know the strength or the 
weakness of a case until you have heard its advocates. 
The liberality of Leo XIII., which has yielded a splendid 
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and impartial harvest to Ehrle, and Schottmiiller, and the 
I^cole Frangaise, raises the question whether the Abb6 
Duchesne or Father Denifle supplied with all the resources 
of the archives which are no longer secret would produce 
a very different or more complete account As a philo- 
sophy of religious persecution the book is inadequate. 
The derivation of sects, though resting always upon good 
supports, stands out from an indistinct bad^pround of 
d(^;matic history. The intruding maxims, darkened by 
shadows of earth, fail to ensure at all times the objective 
and delicate handling of mediseval theory. But the vital 
parts are protected by a panoply of mail From the 
Alb4[ensian crusade to the fall of the Templars and to 
that Franciscan movement wherein the key to Dante lies, 
the design and organisation, tire activity and decline of the 
Inquidtion constitute a sound and solid structure that will 
survive the censure of all critics. Apart from surprises 
still in store at Rome, and the manifest abundance of 
Phil^elphia, the knowledge which is common property, 
within reach of men who seriously invoke history as the 
find remedy for untruth and the sovereign arbiter of 
opirrion, can add little to the searching labours of the 
Americaa 
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THE AMERICAN COMMONWEALTH. By James 

BnycE^ 

Tbb Aubricab Comuobwbalth cancels that sentence 
of Scaliger which Bacon amplifies in his warning against 
bookish politicians : “ Nec nec alius doctus possumus 
scribere in politids.” The distinctive import of the book 
is its power of impressing American readers. Mr. Bryce 
is in a better position than the philosopher who said of 
another, " Ich hofife, wir werden uns recht gut verst^ndigen 
kdnnen ; und wenn auch keiner den andem ganzversteht, 
wud doch jeder dem andem dazu helfen, dass er sichselbst 
besser verstehe.” He writes with so much &miliarity and 
feeling — ^the national, political, social ^rmpathy is so 
spontaneous and sincere — as to carry a very large measure 
indeed of quiet reproach. The perfect tone is enot^h to 
sweeten and lubricate a medicine such as no traveller since 
•Hippocrates has administered to contrite nativea Facts, 
not comments, convey the lesson ; and I know no better 
illustration of a recent saying: "Si un livre porte un 
ense^ement, ce doit dtre malgid son auteur, par la 
force mtoie des faits qu’il raconte.” 

If our countryman has not the chill sententiousness of 
his great Frendh predecessor, his portable wisdom and 
detached thoughts, he has made a far deeper study of 
real life, apart from comparative politics and the 
European investment of transatlantic . experience: One 
of the very few propositions which he has taken streught 
from Tocqueville .is also one of the few which a de- 

Bnfibh BiUtrUal BtuUm, 1889. 
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tennined &ult-finder would be able to contest For they 
both say that the need for two chambers has become an 
axiom of political science. I will admit that the doctrine 
of Paine and Franklin and Samuel Adams, which the 
Pennsylvanian example and the authority of Turgot 
made so popular in France is confuted by the argument 
of Laboulaye: "La division du corps l^;islatif est une 
condition essentielle de la liberty Cest la seule garantie 
qui assure la nation contre I’usurpation de ses manda- 
taires.” But it may be urged that a truth which is 
disputed is not an axiom ; and serious men still imagine 
a state of things in whidbi an undivided Iq^lature is 
necessary to resist a too powerful executive, whilst two 
chambers can be made to curb and neutralise each other. 
Both Tocqueville and Turgot are said to have wavered 
on this point 

It has been said that Tocqueville never understood the 
federal constitution. He believed, to his last edition, 
that the opening words of the first section, “ all l^slative 
powers herein granted,” meant " tons les pouvoirs l^islatife 
d6termin6s par les repr^sentants.” Story thought that he 
"has borrowed the greater part of hu reflections from 
American works [meaning his own and Lieber's] and 
little from his own observation.” The French minister at 
Washington described his book as " intdressant mais fort 
pen exact” ; and even the NeOion calls it “ brilliant, super- 
ficial, and attractive.” Mr. Bryce can never be accused of 
imperfixt knowledge or penetration, of undue dependence 
upon others, or of writing up to a purpose His fiiult is 
elsewhere. This scholar, distinguished not only as a 
successful writer of history, whidi is said to be fiequent, 
but as a trained and professed historian, which is rare, 
altogether declines the jurisdiction of the HISTORICAL 
Review. His contumacy is in gross black and white: 

" I have had to resist another temptation, that of straying 
off into history.” Three stout volumes tell how 
ar^ without idling how th^ came about I should have 
no title to bring them before this tribunal, if it were not 
fi>r an occasional glimpse at the past ; if it vrere not for a 
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strongly marked and personal philosophy of American 
history which looms behind the Boss and the Boom, the 
Hoodlum and the Mugwump. 

There is a valid excuse for preferring to address the 
unhistoric mind. The process of development by which 
the America of Tocqueville became the America of 
Lincoln has been lately described with a fulness of know- 
ledge which no European can rival Readers who thirst 
for the running stream can plunge and struggle through 
several thousand pages of Holsfs VetfetssungsgeaMckte, 
and it is better to accept the division of labour than to 
take up ground so recently covered by a work which, if 
not very well designed or well composed, i^ &e 
prodigious digestion of material, the most instructive ever 
written on the natural history of federal democracy. 
The author, who has spent twenty years on American 
debates and newspapen^ b^n during the pause between 
Sadowa and Wdrth, when Germany was in the throes of 
political concentration that made the empire. He ex- 
plains with complacency how another irrqnessible conflict 
between centre and circumference came and went, and 
how the welfare of mankind is better served by the 
gathering than hy the balance or dispersion of forces. 
Like Gneist and Tcxquevill^ he thinks of one country 
while he speaks of another ; he knows nothing of reticence 
or economy in the revelation of private opinion ; and he 
has none of Mr. Biyce’s cheery indulgence for folly and 
error. But when the British author refuses to devote six 
months to the files of Californian journalism, he leaves 
the German master of his allotted field. 

The actual predominates so much with Mr. Bryce 
that he has hardly a word on that extraordinary aspect 
of democracy, the union in time of war ; and gives no 
more than a passing glance at the confederate sdbeme of 
government, of which a northern writer said : “ The in- 
valuable reforms enumerated should be adopted by the 
United States, with or without a reunion of the seceded 
States, and as soon as possible.” There are points on 
which some additional light could be drawn from the 
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roaiit^ loom of time. In the chapter on Spoils it is not 
stated that the idea belongs to .the ministers of George 
III. Hamilton’s argument against removals is mentioned, 
but not the New York edition of TA€ Ftdtralist with the 
marginal note that “ Mr. H. had changed his view of the 
constitution on that point” The Frendi wars of specu- 
lation and plunder are spoken of; but, to give honour 
where honour is due;, it i^ould be added that th^ were 
an American su^fesdon. In May 1790, Morris wrote to 
two of his Mends at Paris : “ I see no means of extricat- 
ing you from yoax troubles, but that which most men 
would consider as the means of plunging you into greater 
— 1 mean a war. And yon should make it to yourselves 
a war of men, to your neighbours a war of mon^. . . . 
I hear yon cry out that the finances are in a deplorable 
situation. This should be no obstade. I think that 
th^ may be restored during war better than in peace. 
You want also something to tom men’s attention fimn 
their present discontents.” There is a long and impartial 
inquiry into parliamentary corruption as practised now ; 
but one wishes to hear so good a judge on the report 
that monqr prevailed at some of ^e turning-points of 
American history; on the imputations cast by the 
3munger Adams upon his ablest contemporaries ; on the 
story told fay another president^ of 223 representatives 
who received accommodation from the bank, at the rate 
of a ^thousand pounds apiece^ during its struggle with 
JacksdiL 

America as known to the in the cars, and 
America observed in the roll of tire ages, do not sdways 
give the same totala We learn that the best capacity of 
the country is withheld fiom politics, that there is what 
Emerson calls a gradual withdrawal of tender consciences 
from the social organisation, so that the rq>resentatives 
approach the level of the constituents. Yet it is in 
political science only that America occupies the first ratiU 
There are six Americans on a level with the foremost 
Europeans, with Smith and Turgot^ Mill and Humboldt 
Five of these were secretaries of stat^ and one was 
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secretaiy of the treasury. We are told also that the 
American of to-day regards the national institutions with 
a confidence sometimes grotesque. But this is a senti- 
ment which comes down, not from Washington and 
Jefferson, but from Grant and Sherman. The illustrious 
founders were not proud of their accomplished work ; and 
men like Clay and Adams persisted in desponding to the 
second and third generation. We have to distingux^ 
what the nation owes to Madison and Mar^all, and what 
to the army of the Potomac ; for men’s minds mi^ve 
them as to the constitution until it was cemented by the 
ordeal and the sacrifice of dvil war. Even the claim 
pot forward for Americans as the providers of humour fi>r 
mankind seems to me subject to the same limitation. 
People used to know how often, or how seldom, Washing- 
ton laughed during the war ; but who has numbered the 
jokes of Lincoln ? 

Although Mr. Bryce has too much tact to speak as 
fredy as the Americans themselves in the criticism of 
their government, he insists that there is one defect 
which th<^ insufficiently acknowledge. By law or custom , 
no man can represent any district but the one he resides 
in. If ten statesmen live in the same street, nine will be 
thrown out of work. It is worth while to point out 
(though this may not be the ti^ht place for a purely 
political problem) that even in that piece of censure in 
which he bdieves himself unsupported by his friends in 
the States, Mr. Btyce says no more than intelligent 
Americans have said before him. It chances that several 
d them have discussed this matter with me. One was 
governor of his Stat^ and another is among the com- 
purgators cited in the preface. Both were strongly per- 
suaded that the usage in question is an urgent evil; 
others, I am bound to add, judged differently, deeming it 
valuable as a security against ^Bonlangism — an object 
which can be attained by restricting the number of con- 
stituencies to be addressed by the same candidate. The 
two American presidents who agreed in saying that Whig 
and Tory belong to natural history, proposed a dilemma 
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which Mr. Bryce wishes to elude. He prefers to stand 
halfway between the two, and to resolve general principles 
into questions of expediency, probability, and degree: 
"The wisest statesman is he who best holds the balance 
between liberty and order.” The sentiment is nearly that 
of Ctoker and De Quincey, and it is plain that the author 
would discard the vulgar definition t^t liberty is the end 
ot gover n ment^ and that in politics things are to be valued 
as they minister to its security. He writes in the spirit 
of John Adams when he said that the French and the 
American Revolution had nothing in common, and of that 
eulogy of 1688 as the true Restoration, on which Burke 
and Macaulay spent their finest pros6 A sentence 
which he takes fi^>m Judge Cool^ contains the brief 
abstract of his book: "America is not so much an 
example in her liberty as in the covenanted and enduring 
securities whidi are intended to prevent liberty degener- 
ating into Ucenc^ and to establish a feeling of trust and 
repose under a beneficent government, whose excellence, 
so obvious in its freedom, is still more conspicuous in its 
. careful provision for permanence and stability.” Mr. Biyce 
declares his own point of view in the following significant 
terms: “The spirit of 1787 was an English spirit, and 
therefore a conservative spirit. . . . The American con- 
stitution is no exception to the rule that evei3rihing whidh 
has power to win the obedience and respect of men must 
have its roots deep in the past, and that the more sbwly 
every institution has grown, so much tbe more enduring 
is it likely to prove . . . There is a hearty puritanism in 
the view of human nature which pervades the instrument 
of 1787. ... No men were less revolutionary in spirit 
than the heroes of the American RevolutioiL They made 
a revolution in the name of Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights.” I descry a bewildered Whig emerging from the 
third volume witii a reverent appreciation of ancestral 
wisdom, Burke’s RefiecHons, and the eighteen Canons of 
Dorl^ and a growing belief in tire function of ghosts to 
make laws for the quick. 

When the last Valois consulted his dying mother, she 
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advised him that anybody can cut off, but that the sewing 
on is an acquired art Mr. Biyce feels strongly for the 
men who practised what Catharine thought so difficult; 
and he stops for a moment in the midst of his very 
impersonal treatise to deliver a pan^yric on Alexander 
Hamilton. Teaito tumim huUuih par ek^ium. His 
merits can hardly be overstated. Talleyrand assured 
Ticknor that he had never known his equal ; Seward 
calls him “the ablest and most effective statesman en- 
gaged in organising and establishing the union”; Mac- 
master, the iconoclast, and Holst, poorly endowed with 
the gift of praise unite in sa3dng that was the fore- 
most genius among public men in the new world ; Guizot 
told Rush that The Federalist was the greatest work 
known to him, in tihe application of elementary principles 
of government to practical administration ; his paradox 
in support of political corruption, so hard to reconcile 
with the character of an honest man, was rq>eated to tbe 
letter hy Niebuhr. In estimating Hamilton we have to 
remember that he was in no sense the author of the 
constitutiorL In the convention he was isolated, and his 
plan was rejected. In The Federalist, written before he 
was thirty, he pleaded for a form of government which he 
distrusted and disliked. He was out of S3rmpathy with 
the spirit that prevailed, and was not the true representa- 
tive of the cause, like Madison, who said of him, “ If his 
theory of government deviated £pom the rq>ublican 
standard, he had the candour to avow it, and the greater 
merit of co-operating faithfully in maturing and support- 
ing a system which was not his choice.” The develop- 
ment of the constitution, so far as it continued on his 
lines, was the work of Marshall, barely known to us by 
the extracts in late editions of the Commentaries. “ The 
Federal," says Story, “could do little more than state 
the objects and general bearing of these powers and 
functiona The masterly reasoning of the chief-justice 
has followed them out to their ultimate results and 
boundaries with a precision and clearness approaching, u 
near as may be, to mathematical demonstration.” Morris, 
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who was as stroi^ as Hamilton on the side of federalism, 
testifies heavily against him as a leader : “ More a theoretic 
than a practical man, he was not sufiSdently convinced 
that a system may be good in itself and bad in relation 
to particular circumstances. He well knew that his 
favourite form was inadmissible unless as the result of 
dvil war; and I suspect that his belief in that which 
he called an approaching crisis arose from a convic- 
tion that the kind of government most suitable in his 
opinion, to this extensive country, could be established 
in no other way. . . . He trusted, moreover, that in the 
changes and chances of time we should be involved in 
some war, which might strengthen our union and nerve 
the executive. He was of all men the most indiscreet 
He knew that a limited monarchy, even if established, 
could not preserve itself in this country. ... He never 
Med, on every occasion, to advocate Ihe excellence of, 
and avow his attachment to, monarchical government 
. . . Thus, meaning very well, he acted very ill, and ap- 
proached the evils he apprehended ty his very solidtude 
to keep them at a distance;” The language of Adams is 
mote severe; but Adams was an enemy. It has been 
justly said that " he wished good men, as he termed them, 
to rule ; meaning the wealthy, the well-born, the socially 
eminent” The federalists have sufieted somewhat from 
this imputation; for a prejudice against any group 
daiming to serve under that flag is amoi^ the bequests 
of the Frendi Revolution. “Les honnfttes gens ont 
toujours peur : c*est lent nature” is a maviin of Chateau- 
briand. A man most divergent and unlike him, Menou, 
had drawn the same condusion: “En rdvolution il ne 
faut jamais se mettre du cdtd des honndtes gens : ils sont 
toujours balay^s.” And Royer Collard, with the candour 
one shows in describing friends, said : “ Cest le parti des 
honnfites gens qui est le moins honntte de tons les partis. 
Tout le monde, mfime dans ses erreurs, dtait honnfite & 
I’assembl^ constituant^ exceptd le c6t6 droit” Hamilton 
sMds higher as a political philosopher than as, an 
American partisaa Europeans are generally liberal for 
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the sake of something that is not liberty, and conservative 
for an object to be conserved ; and in a jungle of other 
motives besides the reason of state we cannot often 
eliminate unadulterated or disinterested conservatism. 
We think of land and capital, tradition and custom, the 
aristocracy and the services, the crown and the altar. 
It is the singular superiority of Hamilton that he is 
really ansdous about nothing but the exceeding difficulty 
of quelling the centrifugal forces, and that no kindred 
and coequal powers divide his attachment or intercept his 
view. Therefore he is the most scientific of conservative 
thinkers, and there is not one in whom the doctrine that 
prefers the ship to the crew can be so profitably studied. 

In his scruple to do justice to conservative doctrine 
Mr. Bryce extracts a passage firom a letter of Canning 
to Croker which, itself, does not adequately represent 
tliat minister’s views. " Am I to understand, then, that 
you consider the king as completely in the hands of the 
Tory aristocracy as his fiither, or rather as (Seoige IL was 
in the hands the Whigs P If so, Greorge III. reigned, 
and Mr. Pitt (both father and son) administered the 
government, in vain. I have a better opinion of the real 
vigour of the crown when it diooses to put forth its own 
strength, and 1 am not without some reliance on the 
body of the people.” The finest mind reared by many 
generations of English conservatism was not always so 
feithful to monarchical traditions, and in addressing the 
incessant polemist of Toryism Canning made himself out 
a trifle better than he really was. His intercourse with 
Marcellus in 1823 exhilnts a diluted orthodosy: “Le 
^sttoe britannique n’est que le butin des longues 
victoires remporties par les sujets contre le monarque. 
Oubliez-vous que les rois ne doivent pas donner des 
Institutions, mais que les institutions seules doivent dormer 
des rois? . . . Connaissez<vous un roi qui m6rite d’etre 
libre, dans le sens implidte du mot? . . . Et George 
IV., cro3rez-vous que je serais son ministry s’il avait dtfe 
libre de choisir? . . Quand nn roi ddnie au peuple 
les institutions dont le peuple a besoin, qud est le procMd 
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de I’Angletene? Elle expulse ce toi, et met 4 sa place 
un roi dHine famille allide sans doute, mais qui se trouve 
ainsi, non plus un fils de la royaut^ oonfiant dans le 
droit de ses anctoes, maia le fils des institutions natio- 
nales, tirant tous ses droits de cette seule origine. . . . Le 
gouvemement repr6sentatif est encore bon 4 une chose 
que sa majestd a oubli^e. II fait que des ministres 
essnient sans idpliquer les ^^frammes d’un roi qui cherche 
4 se venger ainsi de son impuissanc&” 

Mr. Bryce’s work has received a heariy welcome in its 
proper hemisphere^ and I know not that any critic has 
doubted whether ^ pious founder, with the d(^ma of 
unbroken continuity, strikes the just note or covers all 
the ground. At another angle, the oh^ of the greatest 
power and the grandest polity in the annals of mankind 
emits a different ray. It was a favourite doctrine with 
Webster and Tocqueville that the beliefs of the pilgrims 
inspired the Revolution, which others deem a triumph 
of pdagianism ; while J. Q. Adams affirms that “ not one 
of the motives whidh stimulated the puritans of 1643 had 
the slightest influence in actuating the confederary of 
1 774 *’’ '^be Dutch statesman Hogendorp, returning 
from the United States in 1784, had the following 
diak^e with the stadthdlder : “ La religion, monseigneur, 
a moins d’influence que jamais sur les esprits. ... II 
y a toute une province de quakers? . . . Depuis la 
revolution il semble que oes sortes de differences 
s’evanouissent . . . Les Bostoniens ne sont-ils pas fort 
devots? ... Us retaient, monseigneur, mais 4 lire les 
descriptions faites il y a vingt ou mtare due ans, on ne 
les reconnait pas de ce cdte- 14 ” It is an old story that 
the federal constitution, unlike that of Herault de 
Sechelle^ makes no allusion to the Deity ; that there is 
none in the presidents oath; and that in 1796 it was 
^ted officially that the government of the United States 
is not in any sense founded on the Christian religion. 
No three men had more to do with the new order than 
Franklin, Adam% and Jefierson. Franklin's irreltgions 
tone was such that his manuscripts, like Bentham’s, were 
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suppressed, to the present year. Adams called the 
Christian £uth a horrid blasphemy. Of Jefferson we are 
assured that, if not an absolute athdst, he had no belief in a 
future existence ; and he hoped that the French arms “would 
bring at length kingsi, nobles, and priests to the scaffolds 
which th^ have been so long deluging with human 
blood.” If Calvin prompted the Revolution, it was after 
he had suffered from contact with Tom Paine; and we 
must make room for other influences which, in that 
generation, swa}^ the world from the rising to the 
setting sun. It was an a^e of faith in the secular sense 
described by Guizot : “ C’dtait un si^e ardent et sinc^ 
un siMe plein de foi et d’enthoutiasme, II a eu foi dans 
la vdritd, car il lui a reconnu le droit de rdgner.” 

In point both of principle and policy, Mr. Bryce 
does well to load the scale that is not his own, and to let 
the jurist within him sometimes mask the philosophic 
politician. I have to speak of him not as a political 
reasoner or as an observer of life in motion, but only in 
the dxaracter which he assiduously lays aside. If he had 
guarded less against his own historic faculfy, and had 
allowed space to take up n^lected threads, he would 
have had to expose the boundless innovation, the un- 
fathomed golf produced by American independence, and 
there would be no opening to back the Jeffersonian 
shears against the darning-needle of the great chief-justice. 
My mirgiving lies in the line of thought of Riehl and the 
dder Cherbuliez. The first of those eminent conservatives 
writes: "Die Extreme nicht deren Vermittelungen und 
Abschwachungen, deuten die Zukunft vor.” The Genevese 
has just the same remark : " Les iddes n'ont jaDa,ais plus 
de puissance que sous leur forme la plus abstraite. Les 
iddes abstraites ont plus remod le mond^ elles ont causd 
plus de rdvolutions et laissd plus de traces durables que 
les iddes pratiques.” Lassalle saysy " Kdn Einzelner denkt 
mit der Gmseqoenz eines Volksgeistes.” Schelling may 
help us over the parting ways : “ Der erzeugte Gedanke 
ist eine unabhtogige Macht, ftir sich fortwirkend, ja, in 
der menschlichen Seele, so anwachsend, dass er seine 
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dgene Mutter bezwii^ und unterwiift" After the 
philosopher, let us conclude with a divine: “Cest de 
rdvolte en r^volte, si Ton veut employer ce mo^ que les 
sod^tds se perfectionoent; que la civilisation s'dtablit, que 
la justice r^e^ que la v^td fleurit” 

The anti-revolutionary temper of the Revolution bdongs 
to 1787, not to 1776. Another element was at worlq 
and it is the other element tiiat is new, effective, char- 
acteristic, and added permanently to the experience of 
the world. The story of the revolted colonies impresses 
ns first and most distinctly as the supreme manifestation 
of the law of resistance^ as the abstract revolution in its 
purest and most perfect shape No people was so flee as 
the insurgents ; no government less oppresave than the 
government which tii^ overthrew. Those who deem 
Washir^'ton and Hamilton honest can apply the term to 
few European statesmea Their example presents a 
thorn, not a cushion, and threatens all existing political 
forms, with the doubtful exception of the federal constitu- 
tion of 1874. It teaches that men ought to be in arms 
even against a remote and constructive danger to their 
i^bedom; that even if the cloud is no bigger than a 
man’s hmd, it is their r%ht and duty to stake the national 
existencei, to sacrifice lives and fortunes, to cover the 
country with a lake of blood, to shatter crowns and 
sceptres and fling parliaments into the sea. On this 
principle of subversion they erected thdr commonwealth, 
and 1^ its virtue; lifted the world out of its orbit and 
ass^ed a new course to history. Here or nowhere we 
have the broken chain, the rejected past, precedent and 
statute superseded by unwritten law, sons wiser than their 
fethers, ideas rooted in the future reason cutting as clean 
as Atropos. The wisest philosopher of the old world 
instructs us to take thii^ as they ate, and to adore Gk>d 
in the evmit : " II feut toujours dtre content de I’ordte du 
pessd^ paroe qu’il est conforme & la volontd de Dieu 
absolue^ qu’on connoit par I’dvinement” The contrary is 
thd text of Emerson: "Institutions are not abori^nal, 
thou^ they existed before we were bom. They are not 
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superior to the citizen. Every law and usage was a 
man’s expedient to meet a particular case. We may 
make as good ; we may make better.” More to the 
present point is the language of Seward: "The rights 
asserted by our forefathers were not peculiar to themselves, 
they were the common rights of mankind. The basis of 
the constitution was laid broader by far than the super- 
structure which the conflicting interests and prejudices 
of the day suffered to be erected. The constitution and 
laws of the federal government did not practically extend 
those principles throughout the new ^stem of government; 
but they were plainly promulgated in the declaration of 
independence. Thdr complete development and reduction 
to practical operation constitute the progress which all 
liberal statesmen desire to promote, and the end of that 
prc^press will be complete political equality among our- 
selves, and the extension and perfection of institutions 
similar to our own throughout the world.” A passage 
which Hamilton’s editor selects as the kqmote of his 
^tem expresses well enough the ^irit of the Revolution : 
" The sacred rights of mankind are not to be rummaged 
for among old parchments or musty recorda They are 
written, as with a sunbeam, in the whole volume of 
human nature, by the hand of the Divinity itseli^ and can 
never be erased or obscured by mortal power. I consider 
civil liberty, in a genuine, unadulterated sense; as the 
. greatest of terrestrial blessings. I am convinced that the 
whole human race is entitled to it, and that it can be 
I wrested from no part of them without the blackest and 
: most aggravated guilt” Those were the days when a 
philosopher divided governments into two kinds, the bad 
and the good, that is, those which exist and those which 
do not exist ; and when Burk^ in the fervour of early 
liberalism, proclaimed that a revolution was the only 
thing that could do the world ary good : " Nothing less 
than a convulsion that will shake the globe to its centre 
can ever restore the European nations to that liberty by 
which they were once so much distinguished.” 
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HISTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE AND 
FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND. 
By Robert Flint ^ 

When Dr. Flint’s former work appeared, a critic, who^ it 
is true, was also a rival, objected that it was diffusely 
written. What then occupied three hundred and thirty 
pages has now expanded to seven hundred, and suggests 
a doubt as to the use of critidsm. It must at once be 
said that the increase is nearly all material gain. The 
author does not ding to his main topi^ and, as he insists 
that the sdence he is adumbrating flourishes on the study 
of fects only, and not on speculative ideas, he bestows 
some needless attention on historians who professed no 
• philosophy, or who, like Daniel and Velly, were not the 
best of their kind. Here and ther^ as in the account of 
Condorcet^ there may be an unprofitable or superfluous 
sentence. But on tte whole the enlarged treatment of 
the philosojdiy of history in France is accomplished not 
expansion, hut by solid and essential addition. Many 
writers are induded whom the earlier volume passed over, 
and Cousin occupies fewer pages now than in 1874, by 
the aid of smaller type and the omission of a passage 
injurious to Schelling. Many necessary corrections and 
improvements have been made, such as the transfer of 
Ballanche from theocracy to the liberal Catbolidsm of 
which he is supposed to the founder. 

Dr. Flint’s unchallenged superiority consists alike in 
his familiarity with obscure, but not irrelevant authors, 

> HUtoriettl Saohm, 1895. 
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whom he has brought into line^ and in his scrupulous 
fairness towards all whose attempted systems he has 
analysed. He is hearty in appreciatii^r talent of every 
kind, but he is discriminating in his judgment of ideas, 
and rarely sympathetic Where the best thoughts of the 
ablest men are to be displayed, it would be tempting to 
present an array of luminous points or a chaplet of 
polished gems. In the hands of such artists as Stahl or 
Cousin thqr would start into hi^h relief with a convincing 
lucidity that would rouse the exhibited writers to confess 
that they had never known they were so clever. Without 
transfiguration the effect m^ht be attained by sometimes 
stringing the most significant words of the ori^naL 
Excepting one unduly favoured competitor, who fills two 
pages with untranslated French, ^ere is little direct 
quotation. Cournot is one of those who, having been 
overlooked at first; are here raised to prominence. He is 
urgently, and justly, recommended to the attention of 
students. “They will find that every /page bears the 
impress of patient, independent; and sagacious thought 
I believe I have not met with a more genuine thinker in 
the course of my investigations. He was a man of the 
finest intellectual qualities, of a powerful and absolutely 
truthful mind.” But then we are warned that Cournot 
never wrote a line for the general reader, and accordingly 
he is not permitted to speak for himsdif. Yet it was this 
thoughtful Frenchman who said: “Aucune idde parmi 
cdles qui se rdferent 4 I’ordre des faits naturels ne tient 
de plus prhs k la famille des Iddes religieuses que I’idde 
du iptogtia, et n’est plus propre k devenir le piincipe 
d’une sorte de foi religieuse pour ceux qui n’en ont pas 
d’autres. Elle a, oomme la foi religieus^ la vhfhi de 
rdever les Ames et les caraetdres.” 

The successive theories gain neither in clearness nor 
in contrast by the order in which they stand. As other 
countries are reserved for other volumes, Cousin precedes 
Hegel, who was his master, whilst Quetdet is barely 
mentioned in his own place, and has to wait for Buckle, 
if not for Oettingen and RUmelin, before be comes on for 
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discussion. The finer threads, the underground currents, 
are not carefully traced. The connection between the 
jusU mUieu in politics and eclecticism in philosophy was 
already stated the chief eclectic ; but the subtler link 
between the Catholic l^timists and democracy seems to 
have escaped the author’s notice. He says that the 
republic proclaimed universal suffiage in 1848, and he 
considers it a triumph for the party of Lafayette. In 
fact; it was the triumph of an opposite school— of those 
legitimists who appealed firom the narrow frandbise which 
sustained the Orleans d}masty to the nation bdbind it 
The chairman of the constitutional committee was a 
legitimist, and he, inspired 1 ^ the abbd de Gienoud^ of 
the GeutetU de France^ and opposed by Odilon Banot, 
insisted on the pure logic of absolute democracy. 

It is an old story now that the true history of 
philosophy is the true evolution of philosophy, and that 
when we have eliminated whatever has been damaged by 
contemporary criticism or by subsequent advance, and 
have assimilated' all that has survived through the ages, 
we shall find in our possession not only a record of 
growth, but the full-grown fimit itself This is not the 
way in which Dr. Flint understands the building up of 
his department of knowledge. Instead of showing how 
far France has made a way towards the untrodden cres^ 
he describes the many flowery paths, discovered by the 
French, which lead elsewhere; and I expect that in 
coming volumes it will appear that Hqi^el and Buckle; 
Vico and Ferrari, are scarcely better guides than Laurent 
or Littr£. Fatalism and retribution, race and nationality, 
the test of success and of duration, heredity and the reign 
of< the invincible dead, the widening circle; the emandpap 
tion'of the individual, the gradual triumph of the soul 
over the body, of mind over matter, reason over will, 
knowledge over ignorance, truth over error, right over 
mii^t; liberty over authority, the law of progress and 
perfectibility, the constant intervention of providence the 
soverdgnty of the developed consdence — ndther these 
nor other alluring theories are accepted as more than 
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illusions or half-truths, Dr. Flint scarcely avails himself 
of them even for his foundations or his skeleton framework. 
His critical faculty, stronger than his gift of aHaptaHon^ 
levels obstructions and marks the earth with ruia He 
is more anxious to expose the strange unreason of former 
writers, the inadequacy of their knowledge, their want of 
aptitude in induction, than their services in storing 
material for the use of successors. The result is not to 
be the sifted and verified wisdom of two centuries, but 
a future system, to be produced when the rest have fruled 
by an e^^austive series of vain experiments. We may 
r^^ to abandon many brilliant laws and attractive 
generalisations that have given light and dearness and 
simplidty and symmetry to our thought ; but it is certain 
that Dr. Flint is a dose and powerful reasoner, equipped 
with satisfying information, and he establishes his 
contention that France has not produced a classic 
philosophy of history, and is still waiting for its Adam 
Smith or Jacob Grimm. / 

The kindred topic of devdopment recurs repeatedly, 
as an important factor in modem sdence. It is still a 
confused and unsettled chapter, and in one place Dr. 
Flint seems to attribute the idea to Bossuet ; in another 
he sa}« that it was scarcdy entertained in those days hy 
Protestants, and not at all by Catholics ; in a third he 
implies that its celebrity in the nineteenth century is 
owbig in the first place to Lamennais. The passage, 
taken from Vinet, in which Bossuet speaks of the de- 
velopment of religion is inaccuratdy rendered. His 
words are the same which, on anothtf page^ are rightly 
translated " the course of religion ” — lot suite de la religion. 
Indeed, Bossuet was the most powerful adversary the 
theory ever encountered. It was not so alien to Catholic 
theology as is here stated, and before the time of Jurieu 
is more often found among Catholic than Protestant 
writers. When it was put forward, in guarded, dubious, 
and evasive terms, ty Petavius, the indignation in 
England was as great as in 1846. The work which 
contsdned it, the most learned that Christian theology . ' 
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had then produced, could not be reprinted over her^ 
lest it should supply the Sodnians with inconvenient 
texts. Nelson hints that the great Jesuit may have been 
a secret Aiian, and Bull stamped upon his theory amid 
the grateful applause of Bossuet and his friends. Petavius 
was not an irmovator, for the idea had long found a home 
among the Franciscan masters : “ Profidt fides secundum 
statum communem, quia secundum profectum temporum 
effrdebantur homines magis idond ad perdpienda et in- 
tell^^enda sacramenta fideL — Sunt multae condusiones 
necessario indusae in articulis creditis, sed anteqnam sunt 
per Ecclesiam dedaratae et explicatae non oportet quem- 
cumque eas credere. Oportet tamen drca eas sobrie 
opinati, ut scilicet homo sit paratus eas tenere pro tempore^ 
pro quo veritas fuerit dedarata.” Cardinal Duperron said 
nearly the same thii^ as Petavius a generation before 
him : " L’Arien trouvera dans sainct Ir£n^ Tertullien et 
autres qui nous sont restez en petit nombre de ces sibdes- 
1&, que le Fils est I’instrument du Pbr^ que le Pbre a com- 
tnand^ au Fils iors qu’il a est6 question de la crdition 
des diosesf, que le Pde et le FUs sont a£uul et aUud; 
choses que qui tiendroit aujourd’huy, que le langs^e de 
I’^lise est plus examine seroit estim6 pour Alien luy* 
mesme.” All this does not serve to supply the pedi^^ree 
which Newman found it so difficult to trace. Devdop- 
meiit, in those days, was an expedient an h 3 rpothesis, and 
not even the thing so dear to the Oxford probabilitarians, 

' a working h}q)othesia It was not more substantial than 
the gleam in Robinson’s farewell to the pilgrims : “ I am 
'Very confident that the Lord has more truth yet to break 
forth out of His holy word.” The reason why it possessed 
no scientific basis is explained by Duchesne: "Ce n’est 
gu^c avant la seconde moiti6 du xvii* si^e qu’il devint 
impossible de soutenir I’authenticitd des fausses d^crdtale^ 
des constitutions apostoliques, des ‘ R6c<^nitions Clemen- 
tines,’ du foux Ignace^ du pseudo-Dionys et de I’immense 
fotras d’oeuvres anonymes ou pseudonymes qui grossissait 
aodvent du tiers ou de la moitid I’hdritage littdraire des 
auteurs les plus considerables. Qui aurait pu mdme 
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songer 4 un d^veloppement dogmatique?” That it was 
little understood, and lightly and loosely employed, is 
proved by Bossuet himself, who alludes to it in one 
passage as if he did not know that it was the subversion 
of his theology: “Quamvis ecdesia omnem veritatem 
funditus norit, ex haeresibus tamen discit, ut aiebat magni 
nominis Vincentius Litinensis, aptius, distinctius, dariusque 
eandem exponere.” 

The account of Lamennais suffers from the defect of 
mixing him up too much with his early friends. No 
doubt he owed to them the theory that carried him 
through his career, for it may be found in Bonald, and 
also in De Maistre, though not, perhaps, in the volumes 
he had already published. It was less original than he 
at first imagined, for the English divines commonly held 
it from the seventeenth century, and its diige was sung 
only the other day by the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol^ A Scottish professor would even . be justified in 
churning it for Reid. But of course it Lamennais 
who gave it most importancei, in his programoie and in 
his life. And his theory of the common sens^ the theory 
that we can be certain of troth only by the agreement of 
mankind, though vigorously applied to sustain authority 
in State and Church, gravitated towards multitodinism, and 
marked him off from his associates. When he said guod 
stmfier, quod ubique, quod ab omu^us, he was not thinking 
of the Christian Church, but of Christianity as old as the 
creation ; and the development he meant led up to the 
Bible, and ended at the New Testament instead of begin- 
ning there. That is the theory which he made so famous, 
which founded his fame and governed his fate;, arict to 
which Dr. Flint’s words apply when he speaks of celebrity. 
In rViftt sense it is a mistake to connect Lamennais with 
Mfihler and Newman; and I do not bdieve that he 
anticipated their teaching, in spite of one or two passages 
which do not, on the face of them, beax date B.C, and 
may, no doubt, be quoted for the opposite ofunioa 

In the same group Dr. Flint represents De Maistre as 

> [Dr. BlUQOtt.] 

2 Q 
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&e teadier of Savigny, and asserts that there could never 
be a doubt as to the liberalism of Chateaubriand. There 
was none after his expulsion from ofiice ; but there was 
much reason for doubting in 1815, when he entreated the 
king to set bounds to his meny; in 1819, when he was 
contributing to the Ccmervateur ; and in 1823, when he 
executed the mandate of the absolute monardbs s^^st 
the Spani^ constitution. His zeal for legitimacy was at 
all times qualified with liberal elements, but thqr never 
became consistent or acquired the mastery until 1824. 
De Maistre and Savi^y covered the same ground at one 
point ; they both subjected the future to the past This 
could serve as an argument for absolutism and theocracy, 
and on that account was lovely in the eyes of De Maisire. 
If it had been an argument the other way he would have 
cast it off. Sav^y had no such ulterior purpose His 
doctrine;, that the living are not their own masters, could 
serve either cause He rejected a mechanical fixity, and 
held that whatever has been made by process of growth 
shall continue to grow and suffer modification. His 
theoty of continuity has this significance in political 
science, that it supplied a basis for conservatism apart 
from absolutism and compatible with freedom. And, as 
he believed that law depends on national tradition and 
diaracter, he became indirectly and throi^h friends a 
founder of the theory of nationality. 

The one writer whom Dr. Flint refuses to criticise, 
because he too nearly agrees with him, is Renouvier. 
Taking this avowal in conjunction with two or three indis- 
cretions on other pages, we can make a guess, not at the 
tystem itself, which is to console us for so mudh deviation, 
but at its tendenty and spirit The fundamental article 
is b^ef in divine government As Kant bdield Grod in 
the firmament of heaven, so too we can see him in history 
' on earth. Unless a man is determined to be an atheist, 
he most admowledge that the experience of mankind is a 
decisive proof in favour of rd^otL As providence is not 
absolute but reigns over men destined to freedom, its 
mefhod is manifested in the law of progress. Her^ how- 
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ever. Dr. Flint, in his agreement with Renouvier, is not 
eager to fight for his cause, and speaks with a less jubilant 
certitude. He is able to conceive that providence may 
attain its end without the condition of pn^^ress, that the 
divine scheme would not be frustrated if the world, 
governed by omnipotent wisdom, became steadily worse. 
Assuming progress as a fact, if not a law, there comes 
the question wherein it consists, how it is measured, where 
is its goal. Not religion, for the Middle Ages are an 
epoch of decline. Catholicism has since lost so much 
ground as to nullify the theories of Bossuet ; whilst Pro- 
testantism never succeeded in France either after the 
Reformation, when it ought to have prevailed, nor after 
the Revolution, when it ought not. The failure to 
establi^ the Protestant Church on the ruins of the old 
rfginu, to which Quinet attributes the breakdown of the 
Revolution, and which Napoleon regretted almost in the 
era of his concordat, is explained by Mr. Flint on the 
ground that Protestants were in a minority. But so they 
were in and after the wars of religion ; and .it is not 
apparent why a philosopher who does not prefer orthodoxy 
to liberty should complain that they achieved nothing •n 
better than toleratioa He disproves Bossuet’s view by 
that process of deliverance from the Church which is the 
note of recent centuries, and from which there is no going 
back. On the future I will not enlarge, because I am 
writing at present in the Historical, not the Pro- 
phetical, Review. But some things were not so clear 
in France in 1679 as th^ are now at Edinburgh. The 
predominance of Protestant power was not foreseen, except 
by those who disputed whether Rome would perish in 
1710 or about 17SO. The destined power of science to 
act upon rdiig^on had not been proved by Newton or 
Simon. No man was able to forecast the future experience 
of America, or to be sure that observations made under 
the reign of authority would be confirmed by the reign of 
freedom. 

If the end be not religion, is it morality, humanity, . ^ ^ 
civilisation, knowledge? In the German chapters of • , 
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; 1874 Dr. Flint was severe upon and refused his 

notion that the development of liberty is the soul of 
history, as crud^ one-sided, and misunderstood. He is 
more lenient now, and affirms that liberty occupies the 
final summit^ that it profits by all the good that is in the 
' world, and suffers by all the evil, that it pervades strife 
and inspires endeavour, that it is almost, if not altogether, 
the sign, and the prize, and the motive in the onward and 
' upward advance of the race for which Christ was crucified. 
As that refined essence which draws sustenance fi»m all 
good things it is clearly understood as the product of 
civilisation, with its complex problems and scientific 
appliances, not as the elementary possession of the noble 
savage, which has been traced so often to the primeval 
forest On the other hand, if sin not only tends to impair, 
but does inevitably impair and hinder i^ providence is 
excluded from its own mysterious sphere, which, as it is 
not the suppression of all evil and present punishment of 
wrong, should he the conversion of evil into an instrument 
to serve the higher purpose. But although Dr. Flint has 
come v^ near to H^;el and Michelet, and seemed about 
to elevate their teaching to a h^l'her level and a wider 
view, he ends by treating it coldly, as a partial truth 
requiring supplement, and bids us wait until many more 
explorers have recorded their soundings Tha^ with the 
trained capacity for misunderstanding and the smouldering 
dissent proper to critics, I might not mislead any reader, 

. or do less than justice to a profound though indecisive 
work, I should have wished to piece together the passages 
>jn which the author indicate^ somewhat faintly, the 
j^mised but withheld philosophy which will crown his 
third or fourth volume. Any one who compares pages 
125, 135, 225, 226, 671, will understand better than I 
can Explain it the view which is the master-key to the.- 
book. 
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Bt the kindness of the Abbot Gasquet we are enabled 
to supplement the Bibliography of Acton’s writings pub- 
lished by the Royal Historical Society with the following 
additional items : — 


In The Ra»nbler^ 1858 

April — Burke. 

July [With Simpson] Mr. Bucklers Thesis and Method. 

Short Reviews. 

August— Mr. Buckle’s Philosophy of History. 

October— Theineris Documents inidits retoHfs auxaj^es reUgieuses 
de France xygchxSoo^ pp- 265-267. 

December — ^The Count de Montalembert, pp. 432-428 and note, 432. 

Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Greats vols. i. and 
ii. p. 4*9- 

1859 

January— PoUdcal Thoughts on the Church. 

February — ^The Catholic Press. 

September— Contemporary Events. 

1860 

September— National Defence. 

Irish Education in Current Events. 

2862 


Correspondence. 

The Danger of the Physical Sciences. 
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Assassination, m aiso Murder and 
Regicide 

Catherine dc' Medici’s plan, inspirecl 
l)y member of (knmdl of 'frent, 
ai6 

expediency of, view of ISwe^ 
liishops, 317 

as a ijolitioal weai)on, 3x3-14 
religious, considered expedient, 335 
tbtii niword of hereiy, a doctrine of 
the Church in Middle Ages, 
316 

Athenagonui W 4 rd, 70 
Athenians, ehanefeer of, 11 
Athens, cemstitution of, rapid decline in 
cancir of, xt ; rov&ion of; pro- 
vided for by Solon with good 
results, 7 t 8 

dentoeraoy of, 66; tyranny mani- 
fested by, X3 

government ly consent superseded 
government by compulsion, 
under Solon, 7 
laws of, revised by Solon, 6 


political equality at, 68 
Republic of, causes of ruin of, 70 
death of Socrates crowning act of 
guilt of, 13 

reform in, came too late, 13, 13 
Aubigne, Merle d', and the chmrge 
against the Bordeaux dergy, 
T87 noie 

Auger, Edmond, S.J., and the Bor- 
deaux massacres, 137 
Augsburg, Confession of, axiom con- 
cerning importaxice of, in 
Luther's lystem of politics, 159 
Apology of, on excommunication, 158 
Austria, Concordat in, its fniluie, 393 
opposition to Vatican politics in, 
and to the Coimcil, 503, 506 
policy of repression in, after 
Waterloo, 383 

representation of, on Vatican 
Coundl, 509 

Austria, Don Juan of, and the victory 
of Lepanto, xo.; ; effect of, marred 
hy Charles IX., T05 
Austrian Empire, nationalities in, 395, 
396; why substantial, one of 
fbe most perfect States, 398 
Austrian power in Italy, effect of, on 
nationality, 387 
rule in Italy, error of, 385 
Authorities, use made of, revealing 
qualities of historians, 335 
Authority of the Church questioned 
f^ugh Krohschammer's excom- 
munication, 477-8 

Authority, supreme, of the Church, 
Z93; attitude of I/omg and 
Fonign RaoUm towards, 482-91 
Avaux, D’, view of expedient political 
massacre, 3x8 

Avignon, remoi^ of the I’apacy to, 
370; strife between, and the 
Franciscans, 553 

Ayamonte, Spanidi Ambassador to 
Paris, X33 

Boader, K. X. von, estimate of, by 
DBlUnger and Martensen, 376 ; 
work d, 377; fiiiher-in-law of 
lAsaulx, 405 

Scbdling’s coolness to, 381 
Baboeuf, proclaimer of Communism, 
37s 

Bach, administration of, in Austria, 
383 

Bacon, Ktands, 562 
advocate of passive obedience to 
kings, 48 

modem attacks on, 377 
on bookish poUtidans, 575 
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on St. Thomas Aquinas, 37 
influence of Macihiavdli on. aaS 
cUei on political justification, sao 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas. 44 
Baden (x86a), nationality in, 095 
Bafi^oni, fomily of. models ibr Macfaia- 
vdU, aza 

Bain, T., interpreter of Locke, aao 
Bnllancfae and liberal Catholicism, 588 
Ballerini, influence on DOlUnger, 387 
Bahnez, dassed as Ultzamontane, 451 
Baltimore, qmod of, and Infallibility, 
499 

Baluae, 559 

Barbarian, the, become instrument of 
the Chui^ by introducing single 
system of law, 244 

Barberini, Cardinal, on reason for con- 
demning De Thou's History, 
W 

Baronius, 379, 489 ; DhUinger’s study 
of, 387 

Baxxot, O., opposedto universal suf- 
frage. 590 

Baziow, Isaac, DOUinger’s Roman anti- 
dote to, 387 

Basd, Church government at, under 
CEcolampadtus, 176 

Baudzillart, ci^ on Madiiavelli's uni- i 
verity, 336 

Baumgarten. Cruaus, on political ex- 
pediency, 830 

works of, esteemed by DOllinger, 
38Z 

Baur, Ferdinand, on historical facts, 
385 

work of, estimated hj Ddllinger, 381, 
404 

Bavazia, Catholic stronghold (zsya), 
X03 

Baxter, Richard, 4x6 
Bayle, Pierre, rftaf on Servetns^ X85 
Bayonne, conference of, massacre of 
St Bartholomew the outcome 
of, X08, X09 6* noU, X84 
Beaconsfield, Eail of, stcuy of, 551; 

view of Bbllinger on, 39X 
Beauville, bearer to Rome of news of 
the St Bartholomew, X38-3 
Beccaria, on importance of success as 
result of action, 333 
Bdgian revolution, causes in, 

884 

Belgium, representation of, on Vatican 
Council, 507 

vigorous growth of municipal liberties 

In. 38 

BeSaimine, Cardinal, deceived by hier- 
archical fictions, 430 
**Bellnm Kaeretioorum pax est Ec- 


desiae,'' maxim utilised ly Polish 
bishODS. 103 

Benedict XIV., Pope. 148 
schdiBtsbip under, 387 
Bennettis, De, appreciated by Ddllinger, 
387 

Bentbam, Jeremy, pioneer in abolition 
of legal abuses, 3 

prindple of greatest happiness, 333 
Berardi, Cardinal, influence of, on 
Ddllinger, 387 

proposed announcement of discus- 
sion of Infallibility at Vatican 
Coundl set aside, 5x8 
Bergier, 573 
Berlin, 378 

Bernard, Brother, 564 
Bernays, 433 

Besold, followers of Madiiavdli de- 
nounced by, 385 

Beast, Count, on Vatican Council, 503; 
indifiEeieace to, 509 

Besa, Theodore, death of Servetus 
approved by, X85 
defence of Calvin, 183 
on the Huguenot massacres, on tolera- 
tion. and on the dvil authority 
over religious crime, X46 
on religious assassination, 336 
Beziers, siege of, 567 
Bianchi, recommended by DdUinger, 387 
Bible, inspiration of, 5X3-X5 
as sole guide in all foings, Luther's 
prindple, 154, X58, 159, x6x 
Bigamy of the Landgrave iS Hesse, 
how dealt with Luther, and 
why, 160 

Bilio, Osudinal, junior president of 
Vatican Coundl, 534 
Biner, apologist of the St Bartholomew, 
148 

Biran, Maine de, died on political 
expediency, aao 

Bishops, the, address to Pius, in pre- 
paration for Vatican Council, 
494. 499 

attitude of, towards Bull MulH^Hegs 
inters 530-35 
and the Fkpacy, 5x1 
protesting, charge of sharing DOl> 
ling^s views, repudiated by, 538 
decern of, at Vatican Council, 
5x8-536 

hostility of, harm done by, 531 
withdxawal of, from dose (^Vatican 
Council, 549 

Bismarck, Count, on State portidpa^ 
tion in Vatican Coundl, 506 
Bizarri, pdiey of, on Vatican CouncU, 
534 
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Blanc, Louis, a secret woiker for oveiv 
throw of Louis Philippe. 9a 
Blasphemy, reasons for its punUhment 
by the Refonners, 169, 175 
Blois, Eiwiich court at, ixa; Cdigny 
at, X57X., X15 

Blondel, DOWnger's gratitude to, 393 
Blue Laws of Connecticut, 55 
Boccaccio, Giovanni, revision of the 
Dtcamemut 2x5 

Boccapadull, Pap^ secretary, speech 
of, on the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, 136 
Bodin, ditd on II Prine^^ ax8 
Bohen^, religious fixture ctf, in relation 
to the case of Hus, 571 
BoUngbroke, Lord, di^t knowledge of 
Machiavdli's works, ax8 
Bologna, University of, 556 
Bona, Cardinal, urgied suppression of 
Ifiber Dittmus, 5x6 
Bonald, and absolute monarchy, 467 
and Lamennais's theory, 593 I 

ultramontanism of, 45X 
Bondli, Michid, su Alessandria, Car- 
dinal of 

Bonlfbce VIIL, Pope, Bull of, on 
supreme spiritual power, 324; 
vindications of, inspired D 51 - 
lingw, 39X 

Bonnechose, Qudinal, diare of, In elec- 
tions to Commission of Dogma, 
529. S 3 « „ . 

urged PVenchrepresentation on Vatican 
Council, 504 

Bordeaux, the Huguenot massacres of. 


X37 

lioretius, HUd on Predericik the Great 
and Machiavelli, aa9 
Borgheae, Cardinal, afterwards Paid V., 
Pope, his knowledge of the 
plaxm^ character of St Bar- 
tholomew, XX 4 


Boigia, compiler of history, 387 
family, models for Macbiavdli, aia 
F^wncis. S.T.. xxQ 

Borromeo, Cardinal, xo8 6* noiu, 108-9 
Bossuet, advocate of passive obecUence 
to kings, 47* 429* 434 
D^buio f&BPPBA, 378 
of, 148 

and the idea of development, 59X, 


59s. 593 » 595 ^ 

on love of ooimtiy, ao 6 * neU 
work of, compared to DOUinger, 


Boudber, 45 J Henry III. of Ptunoe 
and rdliaaoe on maxdms of II 
Prineife, ax5 

Bourbon, Cazdinal of, unguarded speech 


of, on coming Huguenot mas- 
sacre, XXX 

Etienne de, inquisitor, works of, 558-9 
House of, Ftmich and Spanish, con- 
tests of the Habsburgs with, S175 
House of, upholders of supremacy dl 
kingship over people, 47 
Bourges, massacre of Huguenots com- 
manded at, by Charles IX. La 
Chastre's refusal to obey, xx5 
Boys, Du, defisnder of the Inquisition, 
573 

Brandenburg, Albrecht, Margrave of, 
and the Anabaptists, X57, 6” ms 
X56 nitie 

Brantdme on the death of Elisabeth of 
Valois, X04 

Bresda, Bishop of, see Guala 
city, centre of historical work, 387 
Brewer, interoourse with DOllinger, 40a 
Brief of Pius IX. to Archbishop of 
Munidi, and attitude of Home 
and Poimgn Remeto to supreme 
authority of the Church, 483-491 
Brill, the, Dut^ maritime victory, its 
importance, 103 

Britidx empire, why substantially one of 
the most perfect states, 298 
Brittany, and the Huguenot massacres, 

XX9 

Bruren, Bishop of, on Papal authority, 
543 

Broach, on Cardinal Pole and II Prists 
cipe, ax4 

Brougham, Lord, advice to students, 393 
Bruce, house of, struggle with house of 
Plantagenet, 35 
Bruno, 430 

Bryce, James, Tke American Common- 
meoRh^ review, 575 

Bucer, Martin, in fitvour of persecution, 

172-73 

Buch, De, 430 

4^, 4 g 

Budceiidge, Blondel, DSUinger's Roman 
antidote to, 387 
Budde, H. T., 589, 590 
Bugge, discoveries of, 405 
Bull, censure of the Rirfomiation of, 
4x6 

BiiU of Bonifeoe VIIL, on supreme 
spiritual authority, 324 
Bull of Gregory XIII. rdating to the 
Huguenot massacxes, X34-45 6* 
naU\ not admitted into racial 

XOX 

Bull MnUipUees inter, of Vatican Coun- 
cil, 520-32 

Btdkadem Dominieanum, the, refected 
to by Lea, 563 
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Bullinger, HdlDricli, death of Servetus 
approved by, 185 
HkA on peisecutioni 174-76 
Bold, Lh A., edition of Machiavdli's 
// Prine^^, introdoction to, 
3xa-3i ; skill as ei^Knient of 
MachiaveUi's political system, 
aza 

text of the Diseorsi produced hj, 337 
Bmgimdy, refusal of its governors to 
massacre Huguenots, zx8 
Burke, Edmund, 580 ; D6ninger*s 
political modd, 393, 4x7 
French Revolution denounc^ by, 3x9 
on the moral and political as distinct 
from the merdy geographical, 
394 

on the pardtion of Ptdand, 375 
on revolution, 587 

died on political oppression in Ire- 
land, 353, note 
on the zi^ts of mankind, 56 
Burning of hoetics, Lea’s view on, 568 
Bysantlne de^otism, due to combhied 
influence of Church axid State, 33 
Bsodus, author!^ on the Inquisition, 
554 

Cadis Constitution, x8xa., 89 ; its ovei> 
throw the triumph of the restored 
monarchy of Fnmce, 89 
Csesarius of Heisterbach, authority of, 
distrusts Lea, 567 
Calhoun, J. C, indictment against de- 
mocracy, 93 
Calvin, John, X76, 585 
action of, with ttgeid to Servetus, 
X84; and his defence of the 
same, x8x 

attitude of, to the dvil power, X79-8X 
hostility to, of Lutherans, 145 
rqpublira views of, 43, 43 
qrstem of Church government, X77- 
79 

Calvmism in Germany, 345 
Galvinists,EngUsh, tolerated byMelanch- 
thon, X70 6* note 

Ca m den, liord, cited in disfevour of 
American taxation, 55 
Campanella, ideal society of, 370 
CampQggio, Cardinal, commentary of. 
on Zanchini, 559 

Canello, died on Mhd^velli’s unpopu- 
larity, 336 

Canning, G., on the question as to who 
reigped, George III. or his 
ministers, c8q : his wisdom, ao 
Capald, Cardinal, junior President of 
Vatican Council, 534 
Csq)ece1atro, 4T3 


Capilnpi, Camillo, author of Zo Sinaia- 
gemma di CaHo IX,, X39 ; its 
bearing on the position of the 
Cardinal of Loniune, X30 ; and 
others, on Alessandria's informal 
tion as to forthcoming massacre 
of Huguenots, xx4 

&mily, glorification by, of Charles 
IX. for the St Bartholomew, 
x38 et seg. 

Hippolyto, Bishop of Fano, support 
given by, to Charles IX., X38-9 

Capito, Wolfgang Fabridus, reformer, 
17a, X74 

Capponi, friend of BdUinger, 430 

as federalist, 4x4 

Ddllingeris study of. 403 

Capuchins, General of, and the Inqui- 
sition, 553 

Carbonari, supporters of, 384 ; thdr 
impotence, a86 

Carcassonne, no Huguenot massacres 
at, X48 

Cardinal Wiseman, 436 

Cardinals, appro^ hy, of the St 
BeaiholomeiW, X40 

opposition of, to Vatican Council, 
493 

French, and absolute monarchy, 41 

Carena, **I}e Offido S,S, InqmsiHonis,** 
valuable matter in, on the Inqui- 
sition, 560 

Carius, works of, edited by Trent Com- 
missioners, 3x5 

Carlstadt, Andreas, polygamy defended 
by. 159 

Carlyle, Thomas, on truth as basis of 
success, 883 

Carneades, his infesion of Greek ideas 
into minds of Ronum statesmen, 
16 

Carouge, and the Rouen massacre of 
Huguenots, 1x9 

Caqxui, at DhUinger’s house, 405 

Castagna, Papal Nundo, xzy 

Catechism of St Sulpioe, Lw’s deduc- 
tions from, 57X 

Catherine de' Medid, Queen-Mother of 
France, advisers urging, to de- 
stroy Coligny and his party, 
108-9 ^ 

dballenge of, to Queen ElUbeth, 

Z88 

children of, trained on MachiaveUi’s 
prindplM, 8x5 

hints of the intended massacre, ixo, 
XXX, XX3-X4 

Jealous for her merit in the St Beay 
tholomew, X30 

levity of her rdigious fedings, X83 
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long pgremeditation 1^, of the mas- 
sacre, XZ5 

methods of, to balance Catholic and 
Huguenot power, X03 
wrath of, at Gregory's demand for 
revocation of the edict of Tolera- 
tion, 137 

on the death of her daughter, Queen 
of Spain, X04 6* aa/e 
citedt 580-81 

Cothhlic attitude to Huguenot massacres, 
X46-8 ; change in, how induced, 
X48 

Church, iue Church 
countries, revolution more frequent in, 
than in Protestant, and why, ayS 
Emancipation Act, spMtual fruits of, 
gathered by Wiseman, 437 
legitimists and democracy, link be- 
tween, 590 

literature, phases of, last hundred 
years as to principles in politics | 
and science, 450-5X 
theory on the proper way to deal 
with heretics, discredit caused 
by, X40-41 

use of subterfuge^ 454 
Cathdic and Protestant intolerance, 
diflbreiioe between, 165, 168-70, 
x86-7 

OathoUdsm, in the Dark Ages, aoo 
ground lost by# since the Middle 
Ages, 593 

holiness of, bated by its enemies, 437 
identification of, with some secular 
cause on Ultramontane peculi- 
arity, 45X 

liberal, supposed founder of, 588 
spreads as an institution as well as a 
doctrine, 046 
tendency of, 189 

Catholics, English, peouliarities of their 
position, 438 ; unity aimed at by 
thmn, U, 

treatment of, by the Reformers, 157. 
x6a, 163, x68, 174» X7S-9 
Cavalli, Venetttm a mb assad o r, on the 
bad management of the St. Bar- 
tholomew, X09 

Celts, Qallioiind British, wl^conqueied, 
041 

the neterW, Ian than the impobe of 
hbtoiy luppOed by, eeo 
Chcmpel, h/^bureed hook from, 569 
GhMMM dt CrtUadi, s6s 
Onneiar, oedoDtl, iofluesee of, on 
ennti. limit, of, $$7 
Charlemagne, 409 

Chsrlsi^bert, King of Piedmont, re- 
volution under, 085 
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ftllianceg made by, with Protestant 
rulers, X05 

attempts of, to appease Protestant 
powers after the massacre, xao 
blamed for "leniency," "cruel 
clemency," etc., in the massacre, 
xa6, X4X, X43 

Cardinal Lorraine's eulogy of, for 
the massacre, xxa 

dvil war resulting from persecutions 
during his minority, X03 
date when Catherine suggested the 
massacre to him, Z15 
desirous of thwarting Spain, his 
measures to that end, X04, 
xos 

eSbet on his attitude to Rome of his 
success in crushing Huguenots, 
137 

explanations offiffed 1^, various, on 
the massacre, 1x8 

hints dropped by, of the coming 

massacre, xxx 

letters of, to Rome, &te of, xox 
letter from, to the Pope, announcing 
the massacre, 139 ; reasons 

alleged in, Z33 

massacre of Huguenot prisoners 

ordered by, X4X 

methods of, in the provindal 

massacres, xx8r/J87» 

Naudd’s apology for its basis, 147 
negotiations of, for Anjou's marriage 
with Queen Elisabeth, 105 
Nuncio on Charles IX., tenacily of bis 
authority, 137 

panegyric on, Panigarola, X85 
personal sbaxe of, in the massacre, 
approved fay Mendopa, Z84 
praised for his conduct as to the 
massaeze, xia, xa5, 128-9, 136. 
*40. *47 

suppression 1^, of materials for histoiy 
of the massacre, lax 6* nofir 
threats of Pins V. to, X39 
tracts on bis danger from Coligny, and 
on his joy at the massacre. 131 
on his plan for the massacre. 1x7 
death of, Sorbin's account, 106-7 
his wife and her parentage, X05. 
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CbaxTODi on to universal monarchy as afiectingi 4 it 47 * 

reason, 46 4 ^ 

Chastin. La. refuses to execute Charles xise of rdigious liberty and tolera- 
orders as to Huguenot tion os resulting fioro, sa. S 3 
massacre at Boi^, 115 rise and progress of political Uberty 

Chateaubriand, Marquis de, 464 due to, $6, 57, 58 

of, discussed, 594 sovereignty of people in Middle 

maxim of, on the timidiq^ of the Ages acknowledged in oonse* 

better sort of men, 58a; en- quenceof, 35 ^ 

dors ed by Menou, ii, Christina, Queen, of Sweden, on truth, 

transcription of Salviati*8 de- 3^6 . . . 

spatches, loa Chrmide, The, Acton’s leaders in, ix 

Chatham, Lord, against taxation of Chrysippus, views of, 73 

American colonists, 55 Chinch, the, ja# tdso Catholicism, 

ChatiUon, House oC feud of, with the Papacy, Popes, and Rome ^ 

Guises, iza attitude of, to isolation of nations, 

Chemnitz, Lutheran divine, on Col- apa 

vinists, 145 attitude of. to Wyclifle, Hus, and 

•Cherbuliez, the eldo*, on the power of Luther, ayx ; difference in their 

abstract ideas, 585 attitude to her, ih» 

Cheverus, 40a both accepting and preparing tlie 

Chinese, stationary notional character individual to receive, 450; how 

of, a4x ^ performs this, sA 

Christ, His divine sanction the true censure of, ineifoetual against 
definition of the authority of Madiiavidli's political dootnnes, ^ 

government, 09 az8 

Christian states, constitution of the condemnation of l* 1 rohacliamnior *8 
Churdi as model for, 19a book, and cxcoinmuuieation, 477 

•Christianity, appeal to barbarian rulers, and the development of MaciiiU'- 
33 velli’s policy, 335 

considered as force, not doctrine, by difficulties of, how iiouriHlied, 455 
Dtillingcr, 383-7 DUllingur’s vindication of, 404 

in the Dork Ages, aoo efiect on, of growth of feudtilisni, 

as histoiy, DOllingcr’s view of, 380 345 

.how employed by Constantine, 30, 3Z fkbles of, Ddllinger's hivostigatioii 
influence of, on &e human race, aoo ; of, in PafstfaMn dee AlUUl* 

and on populor government, 79 aUen, 418-31 

primitive, penetration of influence floe action of, test of free con- 
over State gradual, 37 stitution of State, 046 

progress of, must be supplemented Goldwin Smith's unfair csaiiuate 
by Booular power, 046, 347 of, 334 

teaching of Stoics nearest approach in Ireland, Goldwin Smith's views 
to that of, 34, 35 on, 359 

universality of, influence of nations great work (salvation of souls) and 
on, 317-3Z its subsidiaries, 448-9 

why Romans opposed cstalflishment hostility to, roused by conflicts 

i95i 198 ^ith sdcnce and literuturs, 461- 

.fireedom in, appeal of Christionity to 91 

rulers, 33 indebted to the barbarians for 

effects on, of Teutonic invasion, 3a oorpomto position, 344 

influence on, of feudalism, 35 manifestation of, how seim, 969 

political influence of the Keforma- minority in, in agruciiMait with 

tion on, 43 DUUinger, 3x3 

supplying fliculty of solf-govisii- not Justified in resisting imlitksil 
rosnt classical em, 31 law or sdentifie truth on grounds 

politibd advances of Middle Ages of peril in either to the faitlu 
due to. 39 449rr«y. 

rise of Oudphs and Qhibellines not openly attodted, eighteenth 

as aflfecting, 36 century, 373-4 

.rise and progress of absolute her peculiar mission to act as 
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diazmd of grace not her sole 
mission, 448-9 

political thoughts on, 188 ; author- 
ity, supreme, the Cburdb as, I 
Z92 : Catholicism in the Dark 
200; Christianity, in- 
fluence of, on human nee, aoo ; 
divine order in the world, estab- 
lishment of, 189 ; English race, 
Christianity a cause of greatness 
of, 204; liberty, influence of 
Christianity on, 203; religion, 
true, definition of, 297 ; Romans, 
persecution of Christians by, 
reasons for, 196, 198 
position of, in State, regulation 
difficult, 252 

struggle of feudalism with, 35 
tolerance of, in early days, x86 
view of, on government, 260 
Church discipline, Buceris system of, 
lya-S 

government, under control in the 
modern State, 15 1 

Church of England, internal condition 
of, 437-8 

establishment, English and Irish, 
difference between, 259 
Cliurch and State Teutonic, quarrel 
between, cause of revi^ of 
democracy, 80 

relations of, 150-52, 162, 163-4 

union of, creating Bysantine despot- 
ism, 33 ; effhet of, on paganism, 
33 

views on, of Anabaptists, 171-2; 
Racer, 172-3; Calvin, 177 
jwy - 1 Luther, 154, 156, 157^8, 
X59, 161-4, x8o ; Melandithon, 
X64 «/ seg . ; CSoolampadius, 
176-7 ; Zwingii, 173-4 ; Re- 
formers iu gCQ^, x8x 
Cioero, 409 
Cknfu6goi, Cardinal and Jesuit, view 
of, on Charles IX., 148 
CinumJ^% as motto for the Catholic 
Church, 269 


CiticenabTp in Athens, 68 
**Cityof the Sun,’’ an ideal society de- 
scribed by, ayo 

Civil authority over rdigious crime (ms 
oAe Passive obedience). Besa*s 
view, 148 ^ ^ ^ 

liberty, point of unison of, with ro- 
Uglm lilMTty, 151; its two 
worst enemies, 300 
War of America, consolidating efihets 
of, on the Constitution. 579 
•odety, its elm and end, 298 


Civilisation, despotism in relation to, 5, 

6, 27 

liberty the product of, 596 
mature, liberty the finiit of, x 
social, unconnected with pditical 
civilisation, 243 

in Western Ehirope retarded tty five 
centuries owing to Teutonic in- 
vasion and domination, 32, 33 
CivUia CaHoHea, organ of Pius IX., 
497 

Classical literature, subjects not found 
in, 25, 26 

Clay, H., d^pondency of, as to Ameri- 
can institutions, 579 
Clement IV., Pope, directions of, for 
Inquisitors, 560 

Clement V., Pope, decree of, on privi- 
lege of Inquisitors, deductions 
on, of Lea, 566 

share of, in the ti^ of the Templars, 
563 

Hied on political honesty, 214 
publication of Jl PHnHpe authorised 
Ity. ai4 

Qement VIII., Pope (Aldobrandini), 
testimony of, on premeditation 
of the St Bcuthdomew, 1x4-15 
^noks 

Clergy, immunities of, 34 ; unpopular 
in Italy, 363 

upholders id ahrolute monarchy, 41 
Cli&ffd, Lord, acquaintance of, with 
Dbllinger, 388 
Colbert, admirers of, in accord with 
Hdvetius, aao 
Coleridge, S. T., meU]^yrics of, 
DfiUinger's love for, 381 
Coligny, Admiral de, 105 ; death of, 
origin and motives of, discussed, 
zox ei seq.t xxy-zS ; the story 
of, X06, XXX e/jsy., zx8; the 
question of its premeditation 
discussed, 106-7 et seq, 
alleged plot to loll Charles IX., xgx, 
13s, 136 

murderer of, 124 ; reward of, from 
Philip IL, 123, and presented 
to the ]^pe, 144 6* niHe\ 
nationalitv /aUefiedl of. 124 
Coloesa, Archbishop of, head of Council 
of Bithops, 1867-1 499 
Cologne, Archbishop of, loose reading 
of terms of the legal le&irm of 
Index, 531 

Cologne, Synod at, and injfisUibility, 499 
Commines, Philip de, on levy^ of 
taxes, 39 

CommomweiMt The American, Ity 
James Bryce, reriew, 575 
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Commonwealths, founders of, 70 
C o mmunis m , a subversive theory, 
prochdmed by Baboeuf, 273; 
theo^ of its antiquity due to 
Critias, 17 

Comte, Auguste^ historic treatment of 
philosophy, 380 

Concordat, Austrian, fiultne of, 393 
Confederacy essential to a great 
democracy, 377 

Confederate s^eme of American 
government, 577 

Conference of Bayoime, resolutions 
inimical to Huguenots taken at, 
108-9 6* notes 

Confession of Anjou, on the Bfassacre 
of St Bartholomew, 107 
Confession of Au^burg, apolq^ of, on 
excommunication, 158 
importance of, recpgniaed Luther, 
X 59 

Conflicts with Rome, 461-91 
Connecticut Blue Laws of, 55 
Conrad, hfeoter (of Marbm^), prin- 
ciples inspiring, 556; as con- 
fessor of St Elisabeth, 570 
ConscieQoe, freedom of, a po^date of 
rdigious revolution, 153 
In politics, expedient elasticity of, 
3x3-14 

Conservaieitr, the, 594 
Conservatism, indirect elections not 
always a safeguard of, a ; restric- 
tion of suffrage in rdation to, 96 
Conservatism of American revolution- 
ists, 580 
European, 583 

Constance, C^dl of, support of, to 
the Inquisition, 570 
ConstasUinet donoHon 469 ; pdlitical 
Christianity of, 30, 31 
Constantinople, seat of Roman Empire 
transferred to, 30 
Patriarchs of, see ]^tyduus 
Constitution, American, consolidated by 
the Civil War, 579 * 

despondency of its founders as to, 
S79 

Hamilton's views on, 581-3 
not understood byTooquevilte, 576 
Constitution of Enghmd, Sir K May 
on, 63 

Constitutions, evdlution of, 58 
growth of, nature of, 5 
Peridean, characteristic of, xo 
view of Quelph writers respecting, 

36 

how ancient, differ from modem, 19 
mind. diCBculty of establidung and 
inqmssibiUfyofmamtaiiiiiig, 30 


Contarini, Caspar, 3x4 
Contarini, Venetian ambassador, on the 
expected change in Prance (as to 
the Huguenots), 109 
Conti, story of priests and the St 
Bartholomew disproved, xa6 
Cooley, Jui^ie, cited by Bryce, on 
American liberQr and govern- 
ment, 580 

Copemican qrstem, the, derided 1^ 
Luther, 160 
Corsica, 105 

Cortes, Douoso, classed as ultramon- 
tane, 45X 

Council of Arles and the Count of Tou- 
louse, 565 

Council of Constance, support of, to 
the Inquisition, 570 

Council of Trent, xxi, 138 ; Ddllinger^s 
investigations of, 431 ; and 
tradition, 5x3 

Council of Ten, Molino on, 3x3 
Courno^ Intdlectual qualities of, 589 
Cousin, Victor, 334, 588, 589 
historic treatment 5 [ phflosophy, 380 
Cranmer, 430 
Creuser, 405 
Critias, cited, 70 

orighiator of notion of original com- 
munism of mankind, 17 
Qroker, see Canning 
Cromwdl, Oliver, Constitutions of, 
short-lived, 50 
study of, 410 

Cromwdl, Thomas, acquaintance of, 
with // Frine^, 214. 
death of, a joy of Mdandithon, axy 
CuUufgesckickie of Hdlwald, 573 
Cumberland, expositor of Gt^us, 46 
Cusa, Cardinal of, on Quistian doc- 
trine, 514 

Daniel, historian, 588 
Dante^ Ddllioger's return to study of, 
433 

'kqy to, where found, 574 
vim of, on conadenoa 56a 
and Ceoco d'AscoH, on schism, 564 
Danton, his action in the Reign of 
Terror, a66 

Darboy, Axdibishop, on Papal In&lli- 

WUty, S47 

opposition of, at Vatican Council, 
533 

Dam, revival by, of Hohentohe’s policy, 
5XZ 

Darwin, Charles, estimate of Chrlyle, 
333 

Deak on Hungarian administration, 
510 
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I)cscree» the first, issued to Vatican 
Coundl, 531 ; withdrawn, 535 

Deibe, Daniel, on want of principle 
among contemporoiy politicians, 
53 

**Dc Haeretids," tract on toleration, 
xSa 

IJelbrfick, criticism of Macaulay’s power 
of historical deduction, 385 

Ddlicieux, fiill of, conclusions on, of 
563, 564 

Democracy {see also Will of the I’eople), 
alliance of, with despotism, 038 
alliance of, with socialism banefal, 
98* 93> 98 

attitude to, of Aristotle, yr, 72 
and Catholic Legitimists, link 
between, 590 

curbing of, by undent constitutions, 

definitfon and tendencies of, 6a 
enlightened ideas of Lilbume on, 83 
esscMice of, 7 

fedumlism most efEhetive check on, 
98 

in fourteenth century, 80 
government by, danger of, ao 
a great, in relation to self-govern- 
ment, ayy 
modem mistakes in true conception 
of. oa. oa 
In I^nnsylvania, 84 
pervading evil of, 97 
pditioal writerK against, 93 
l*resbyterianism and, 8x, 8a 
present aim, 95 
principlei of, advocated by Pericles, 9 
progress of, in Kurope, 85 
revival of, to what due, 80 
ancient, partial solution of, by popular 
govemmrnt, 79 

Athenian, tyranny manifested by, 
ta 

Siwitm, 90 

IkmoBrecy in Surefe, by Sir Ifirskine 
May, fix 

Democratic method of Socrates, yx 
prindplOi trlixmphof, in France, results 
of. 087 

IXunifle* Father. 574 

Denmark, rdfigion in, DUUInger on. 

Derby* ^jord, dki, 189 

D«MMurfees» advocate of passive obedienoe 
to f>*** | ;* i 48 

Despotic spirit, old, itt two •dversaries. 

Despotism after peace of Westphalia, 
385 

alliance of demoeracy with, 038 


emandpation of mankind fixim, to 
what due, 04, 35 

overpowering strmgth of, the doom 
of dasdcal dviUsation, ay 
product of dvilisation, 5, 6 
see also Absolutism 
Development, see also Progress 
and its earlier supporters, 59a 
Flint on, tope discussed, 59X, 592 
Diodetian’s persecution of the Qiris- 
tians due to attempt to trans- 
form Roman government into 
despotism of Intern type, 30, 
3 X 

Dispensation, the, for the Navaxie 
marriage long withhdd, ia8 fir* 
fiofe; price, assumed, for, U.; 
Tueetx granted, xgx-a; CbaileB 
IX. 's hope regarding, X33 
Divine right of freeholders established 
lay Revolution of x688. , 54 
of Idngs, prindple of. led to advocacy 
of passive obedienoe, 47 
of the people. 36, see also Will of 
the People 

with respect to dection of monarch, 
35 

Divine order in the world, establish- 
ment of, X89 
DJakovar, Bishop of, on validity of 
Vatican Council’s decrees, 549 
Doctrine, danger from, motive for 
rdigious penecution in pagan 
and medisoval times, agx 
Dogma, Commission on. at Vatican 
Council, dection and proceedings 
of. $ 89 - 3 * . , , 

Doldno. two versions of the stoiy of, 

J. J. Ignatius von, his 
attadtt on Papal Infallibility, 
538. S 4 S! 
in Council, 545 
character of, 403 

declaration of, on papal necessity fin 
temporal power. 3xa-x3 
fiune of, 463 

historical i^ght of, limitations of, 
409-xo 

judgments of, compaxed to Mfihles’s, 
378 ; thdr gentleness, 4x0 
infiuences acting upon, earlier and 
later studies, inteFCoune, litera- 
tures, etc,— -evolution due to— 
37S-8i 379-88, 3831 388-9» 
398-3, 399 ; 398* 

aac-afi 

later life of. 399 

and Mfihler in Munich, views at 
variaaoe. 377-80 

2R 
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politics 8Bd thdr interest for, 400- 
403 

jelianoe of scholais on, in theo- 
logical difficulties, 382-3 
silenoe of followers of. 313-^5 
style of, 37S-43S J estimate of, 
432 ; views on, and methods of, 

383* 385* 389-93 

tract attributed to^ on Infiallit^ty, 
5x2, 513 

value as historian of the Church, 
408-10 

views of, compared to MOhler’s, 

378- 9 ; on temporal power, 
301-74 

visits of, to OzfSord, 403 ; to Rome, 
410-14 
Works 

Church History t interpretations of, 

379- 43S • source of, 386 ; new 
edition of, refused by, 392-3 

HHdsntkum und Judenthumt pub- 
lication of, 405-7 

Hsypotytus ttnd Kallistust publica- 
tion of, 404-5 

JCiteko und Kirchm, argument of, 
4x4-18; description of, 384-6; 
source of, 386 ; preface to, cited 
on temporal authori^ of the 
Churdhi, 303-xa; purpose of. 

371-4 

P^faJbeln des MiUelahers, 
spurious authority of the Church, 
4x8-21 

PhUosephusnenOt vindication of 
Roirie, after publication of, by, 

R^ermoHm^ preparation for, 392- 
4; publication of, 394; ridi- 
culed in Rome, 4m of, 
393-7 

WARfM attitude of Pius IX. and the 
Council, 37X 

character of Pius IX., 365-6 
Council of Trent, 432 
England's attitude to temporal 
power of Pope, 4x5 
German loyalty to the Church, 

370-71 

Luther, 397 

mistaken judgments of youth, 429 
St Dominic, 428 

the temporal power of the Pope. 
414^x5 

Dominicans, the, theology of, dis- 
. countenanced, 498 
Dominis, De, 43a 
'Doinier, 389 
Dprt, Osnons of, 580 
Doyle, 40a 


Duchesne, Abb6, 400, 574 
on the idea of devdopment, and what 
impeded its acceptance, 592-3 
Dnpanloup, 400, 425 ; opposition of, at 
Vatican Council, 522, 526 
defence of Syllabus l^, 404 
opposition of, to Papal temporal 
power, 4xa 

Dapeiron, Cardinal, on Arianism, 
apparent, in St Irenaeus and 
Tertullian, 59a 
Daplessis-Momay, forebodings of, as to 
Huguenot perils, 107 
Dutch independence due to maritime 
successes, 103 

Dynastic interest, dominant in old 
European system, 273 
at the Congress of Vienna, 283 

Ebrard, Dffilingeria opinion of work of, 

■i |Qn 

pwiWftatigftl anthority, fhnctions of its 
office, 460 

Echaid, authority on the Inqoisitiou, 
554 

book by, on St Thomas, pages 1 ^ 
another, printed in, 558-9 
Eckstein, dsaracter of, 400 
^le des Chartes, pupils of, methods 
of, 56X 

Ecole Frim9aise, 574 

Ardibii^p of, at commission of 
preparation for Vatican Council, 
500 

Edict of Nantes, Revocation of, an in- 
consistency, X70 

not approved by Innocent XL, 147 
remarla on, 260 
of Pacification, xo8 
of Toleration, deceitful, of Charles 
IX., xx 7 i X35 

Elections, indirect, 97; not always a 
safeguard of conservatism, 2 
EUsabeth, Queen of England, Catherine 


de' Medici's diallenge to a mas- 
sacre of Catholics, 122 
DdUinger's lenient view of, 4x0 
murder of, sanctioned by Pius V., 
X39 

not alienated by Charles lX.'s 
Huguenot m a ss a cr es, xao 
proposed league of, for Protestant 
defence, Lutheran protest, 145 
EUssbeth ofValois, first wife of l^plL 
of Spain, fete of, 1046^ safe 
Ellicott, Dr., BiAop of Gloucester and 
Bristol, on Lamennais's theory, 
593 

Emerson, R. W., on attitude of the best 
Americans to politice, 578 
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BnqrdicsBl, the, of InfiamaUqr 

poroelaixned in, 496 

England, an exception to the common 
law of dynastic States till Z745., 

374 

indigmuion in, at the idea of deivdop- 
ment in leligioD, 591 
Inquisition never admitted into, 59 
status of kings in, Canning on, 583-4 
under the Stuarts, Chuicb and libvty 
in, 308 

English C^hdlics, peculiarities of their 
position, 438; Wiseman's per- 
sonal rdations with, 437, 438 
l<4pil system, pioneer work of Jeremy 
l^tham in reform of, 3 
liberty, adversaiy of the despotic 
pdicy, ayd 

nation, endurance of, and supremacy 
of, in art of labour, 60 
foremost in battle for liberty, 59 
views of, on the Huguenot mas- 
sacres, >44 

race, Christianity a cause of greatness 
of, 304 

writers, IXUllnger^s acquaintance with. 
388 

Kntremont, Countess, marriage o( 
with CoUgny, ^viati’s denun- 
ciation on, Txo 

EbtyOs on lay interest in rdigious 


government, 5x0 

Epbialtcs and democracy, 68 

Epictetus, 406 

Kplcunis on purpose of foundatiou of I 
societies, x8 

Equality, passton for, in Fhmoe, 57, 58 
subversive theory procilaimed by 
Kousseau, 373 *, maJdng Frendh 
Revolution (1789) disastrous to 
Uborty, 88 

of fortune, and class interests, 69 
political, observations on the right to, 
363 

Erasmus, his idea of renovating sodety 
on the prino!{tieB of sdf-sacri- 
tioe, 58 

Krhie, Eaihar, 553, 560, 574 

Esienis, disappoanmoe of, 66 
Idea of renovating society on the 
prindplei of self-saetifice, 58 
Omry, both in principle and pme- 


tiet, fleeted by, a6 
Bifaloal otBoas of the Cbunib not ex- 
tihisMyliira 44B-9 
Ethnology and Qeogntphy united, in 
relation to icouri&of free institu- 


tions, Mitt on, 386 

Eudflsinott>-Jdb3nnes, praise given hr, 
tothe St Hartholomew, X47 


Engenius IV., Pope, election of, 355 
Euphemus, Md, 70 
Europe, attitude of, to the French mas- 
sacre of Huguenots, zao, 134^5 ; 
progress of democracy in, 85 ; 
theory of NationaliQr in, how 
awakened, 375 

dvittsed, to what its preservation is 
due according to Lea. 568 
Latin, frequency in, of re^ution, 
378 ; its object, s8o-8x 
Western, retrogresto in arts and 
sdenees due to domination of 
Teutons, 33. 33 

the two conquests of, and their 
effects on social ideas, 378 
se^. 

European liberalism and conservatism, 
583-3 

system, the did, xeigDing femilies, 
not nationalities, dominant in, 

373 

Eutychius, Lea'sremarkson, challenged, 
563 

Excommunication, of Frohsdbsunmer, 
477 

what it involves, according to the 
confession of Schmalkald, etc., 
xs8 

Eymeric, author of the JXrwOpriMm, 
President of Axragonese tribunal 
against heretics, 558, 559 

Fables of the Cfeurch (Pa^s^aie/n As 
AfMiaUsrs), DdUinger's in- 
vestigations of, 4 x 8-31 
Faensa. why menaced by Phis V.. 
*37 

Faith not to be Inqit with heretics, 
C 2 atholic theory on, 140-41 
Fattoux, value of, as historian, 400 
opposition of, to Montalembert, 435 
False prindples, place of, in social lifts 
of nations, 37a 

Fantusd, compiler of history, 387 
Farel, death of Servetus approved by, 
x8s 

Farnese, Cardinal, mt Paul III., Pope 
Fatalism, philosophy of historians, aax 
Faurid, 565 

Federal government, views on, of 
Hamilton, 581-3 

Federalism, most efibdhm cbedc on 
democracy, 98 ; value of, ao 
TA, by Alexander Hamil- 
ton, various views on, 581 
Federal form of American oonstitn- 
tUm, said not to be underatood 
by TooqoeviUe. 576 

Fdoelon, bis idea of renovating sodety 
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on the prindpleB of adf-saerifice, 

S* . 

on abfiolutisin, 433 
on domains as dowries* 073 
on national distress, 49 
Ferdinand L, DOUinger's lenient esti- 
mate cf, 410 

Ferdinand XL, Ddilingier's lenient esti- 
mate of, 410 

Feexalz, despatdies of, on attitude of 
Roman Court to the St Bex^ 
tholomew, unused, xoa 
quarrels of, with tbe Cardinal of 
Lorraine, 139 

true particulars of the Navarre 
marriage aocording to, 131-a 
on the attitude of Gr^ioty XIII. on 
hearing of the St Ba^olomew, 
Z39-3 /taig 

Ferrara, Alfonso, Duke of, a massacre 
of Huguenots advised (1564), 
108 ^notg 

Ferrari, 590; DdUinger's tribute to, 
417 

on Machiavdli's character. aa6 
Ferrier, Du, Catherine de' Medici’s 
words to, on the death of the 
Queen of Spain and the mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, 104 
FeiTiires, laa 

Fessler, rev St Pdlea, BiribM>p of 
Feudalism, alien to the sentiment of 
France, 279 

growth of, 34; eSbet on Church, 
•45 

struggles of, with the Church, 34, 
35 

Feuerlein, Machiavelli's loyalty ujdield 

339 

on political expediency, 334 
Fidite, J. S., cited in pniae of Machio- 
veUi's policy, 338 

Fickor, Prof, account by, of the In- 
quisition, 436 

on the real contriver of the Inquia- 
tion's rule by terror, 555 
First Empire, the French, things most 
oppressed by, the causes of its 
downfall, aSx 

Fischer, Kuno, trace of Machiavelli in 
metaidiysics of, 338 

Fisher, J6hn, Bishop of Rochester, on 
persecution, 570 

Flaminian Gate, ancient custom con- 
nected with, 136 

Fbuninins, works of, edited by Trent 
Commissioners, 3x5 
Fleoy, sQrloof, Dtnimgtw’s compared 
; to, 38X 

Flint, Proftssor Robert, 573 : 


eal PkUosa^ in France and 
French Belgium and Swilaer- 
land, review, 588 
critical faculty strong in, 59X 
nature of his superioriQr as writer, 
588-9 ; some detects, 589-90 
Florenoe, prepared for tbe St. Bartholo- 
mew, X09 

Fontana, authority on the Inquisition, 
554 

Forbes (Bishop of Brechin}, Dellinger’s 
intimaqy with, 4x6 

Force rep la c ed by opinion as Catholic 
tribunal, X48 

Foreign rulers, objection to, as third 
cause of popular risings, 384 
Forgery, Church authority supported 
by. 5 «. 513 
Formosus, 563 
Fors de Bdam, the, 566 
i< Fourth Estate," rise of, 67 
Fox, Charles James, 54 
France, absolute mona^yin, 48 ; how 
built up, 4X 

the Church in, and Protestantism. 
DdUinger on, 337 

democratic principle in, its triumph 
the cause of the energy of the 
national theory, 387 
feudalism alien to, 379 
Qallicaa theory in, with respect ti» 
reigning houses, 35 
governed by Paris during Revolution 
of X789., 88 

of history, how, and why, it fell, 377 
inherent absence of political freedom 
and presence of absolutism in, 
337-40 

kingdom of, how evolved, 378 
opposition in, to Lfunennais's Ultra- 
montanisni, 463-4 
passion in, for equality, 57, 158 
politieal ideas concerning, of Charles 
IX., and of Kicbelicu, xi6 
removal of Papaty to, 370 
and representation on Vatican Counoil, 

504-5 

** the slave of heretics " aocording to 
PiusV.. xos 

restored monarchy of, jus Restoration 
Fnmchi at Council of liishopa in 1867. , 
499 

Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria, in 
*859., 387 

Franciscan mastiirs, the, and the idea 
of devdopment in religion, 593 
Franoisoans, General of, on the planned 
ohavseter of the St Bartholo- 
mew, X34 

stmgg^ of Avignon with, 558 
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FVanklin, Beojamin. irrdigioas tone of. 

584 

Franks, preamble of the Salic law of, 
aoo 

Fhuizdin on commission of piepaiadon 
for Vatican Council, 500 
FVederic the Great and Machiavdli’s 
political schemes, aa/ 
ifpnorant opposition of, to Macbia- 
veUi*s works, az8 

Frederic II., Emperor, treaty of, edth 
the Church, 555 

lx»nibard law of, 150 ; its provisions, 
S$5> SS6 

I'Vctt institutions, a generally necessary 
condition for securing. Mill on, 
a86 

Kri'cdom (Mr also liberty) accorded to 
ICnglidi Catholics, 438 
ill antiquity-— 
age of I%rides, 9 

antiquity of lib^, modernity of 
ilcspotism, 5 

cause of liberty benefited more 
under Roman Empire than 
under Republic, 15 
rlangen of monarchy, of aristo- 
oracy and democrsqy, 19, ao 
decline of Athenian constitution, 
sx 

(k*finition of liberty, 3 
inurly communism and utilitarian’ 
ism, X7, z8 

(•mancipation by Stoics of mankind 
from despotic rule, 04 
guiding principle of Roman Re - 1 
public, 1$ I 

highest teaching of clasticol dvUisar 
tion powerless tonvcrt despotism, 
ay 

hlHt^ of institutions often decep- 
tive and illusive, s 
implicit opposition of Stdcs to 

in^um^^of’ Chrii^nity over the 
State, gradual, ay 
infusim of Greek ideas of stotes- 
mii^p among Romans, x6 
Ittjeity. highest political end, aa, 

UittSttkm and exocst in duties of 
BtatOb 4 

maibed of growth of constitution, $ 
nattirti of foveramont of Ismelites, 


ottetofeoftstitutions, 10 - 
uKm in angiUh Isgd nstem 

instituted by Jeremy Hentham, 3 
repireieiitativo government* oman- 
Gipotlon of slaves, and liberty of 


conscience not a sulgect of 
classical literature, 05, 36 
revision ot laws cl£ Athens by 
Sokm, 6 

sanction of Christ the true defini- 
tion of the authority of govern- 
ment, 89 

teaching il£ Plato and Aristotle 
respecting politics^ aa 
teaching of Pythagoras and Hera- 
efitus of Ephesus, ax, aa 
triumphs due to minorities, x, 4 
value of federalism, ao 
vice of the Classic Stare, 16 
wisest minds among fte ancients 
tainted with perverted moTBlily, 

18 

Freedom in Christianity, history of— 
Qiristianity employ^ by Comtantine 
to strengthen his empire, 30, 31 
civil, its two worst enemies, 300 
conscience, a postulate of ndigious 
revolution, 153 

Freeholders, ** divine right of," estab- 
liriied by Revolution of x688., 54 

Freeman, Dbllinger on, as a historian, 

on Mommsen 8 want of generous sen- 
timent, aaa 

J^rtask Ss^um, see ffisianeal PUUs- 
sofhy in Frastes asd 

French Catholics, reasons of tbrir oon^ 
fusion between jnety and ferod^, 
X41 

dergy, and the Sl Bartholomew, 
ia6-7 6* noUs 

monarchy, aid of the demoermy in 
and in demoKshing, 
reasons for both, 378-80 
people, attitude of, to and after the 
Huguenot massacres, 143 M ssq. 
how regarded alter the Revolution, 
377 

provincial massacres of Huguenots, 
X18-19, 134 

writem, iimuence of, on DQUmger, 
387 

sdiolanbip, dependence on, of Mr. 
a C. Lea, SS8 ^ , 

French RepubUc of 1848* of what school 
the triumph, 590 

Fcendt Revolution, sh Revolution, 
French 

PVdhsdutmmer, 473-7 
conflict with Rome, 46a, 4^7* 4 fi 9 > 
473*483 

Foloodius, Cardinal, s» dement rsf. 
Folda, council of bSdiops at, 3x7 
Funds of the Chuidi. proposed disposal 
of. in Italy, 509 
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GaPioanism, oomiption of Christianity, Glencoe, massacre of, ax8, 410 
463, 534 Gneist, 377 

Lamennais's crusade against, 464 Gonsaga, Lewis, m Nevers 
theory of, on reigning houses in GSrres, Joseidi, aSa, 405 

l^Wmoe, 35 centre of Munidi group of theologians. 

Gams, 439 ; defender of the Inquisition, 386 

573 Gtittingen, 378; seminary pupils of, 

GanganeUi,^ Cardinal, influence of, on method of, 561 

DdPinger, 434 Government, authority of, defined by 

Gaspaiy, died on MachiaveUi's loyalty. Divine sanction of Christ, ap 

^30 CatboPc view of, a6o 

Gass, on St Anthon/s life and origin chief duty of, to maintain political 
of monasticism, 430 right, 449 

Gaiti, Roman, tolerance in, of afaso- American, Ju^ Cooley on, 580 

lutism, 379 ^ Gracchus, opposition to Octavius, 76 

Gasette de France and universal sufiSrage, Giant, Gen^ Ulysses, 579 

590 Granvdle, Cardinal, Viceroy of Nai^es, 

Geneva, trial of Servetus at, 184 on the massacre of St fiartholo- 

Genlis, Huguenot oommander, defeat mew, 135, 140 ; on Alva's 

of, the oonaequenoes to Coligny, prisoners, 140 

xz6, XX7, Z4Z Gratian, 557 

Genoa, extinction <rf, as State, 383 Giatiy, iSSexs of, to the Archbishop of 
Gents eiUd on Machiav^'a policy, sap Mechlin, on divisions in the 

George HI., King of EngLsnd, 583 Churdi, 537-8 

George IV. , King of Engla n d, 583 on the Inquisition, 434 

German, or Teutonic, conquest of tribute flom, to D 51 Iinger, 434 
Europe, its consequences, 377 died on Veitillot's school, 439 
eiseg,^ Greece, national bdiefe yielding to 

writers, as influencing Dmiinger, 389 doubt during age c 5 f Pericles, 

Gennany, effect on, of the massacre of 8, 9 

St Bartholomew, T34, X43 politics of, infused into minds of 

Protestantism in (157a), 103 Roman statesmen, x6 

theology of, unique and scientific, Greek Church, development of, 333-3 
, 3171 347 '‘ 35 x» 37^1 47 x- 4 Pa revolution, causes united in, 384 

nmon of, 335 Greeks, democracy of, 66 

and the Vatican Council — 
circular of German bi&ops to, 5x7 
opposition in, 503 ; and to lo&Ili- 
^ 7 i 500; rqneaeatation of, 

SOS 

Gerson, 56a ; died, ipx 
Gervinos, G. G., on MachiaveOi as 
prophet ci modern politics, 309 
Ghibellines, poPtical theory of, 37 
CHbbon, Edward, 389 
Giesder, DtSDini^s disPke of, 389, 
and estimate of, 404 
Ginonihiac, on Papal InfeUibility, 540 
on StroBsmayer's influence, 536 
Gioberti, foUowers of, 3x4 
metaphysics of, Dtillin^s love fhr, 

381 

Girondists, olq'eets of, 363 
Qtadstone, W. £,, Acton's admiration 
for, xxiii; and DfiPinger, letter 
to, on the Irfeh question, 434; 
est lm stie of historical judgment 
and style, 4x6 ; mteraourse of, 

400 

pbticy of, feared in Rome, 507 


as makers of history, 340 
davety disoonraged by, 63 
Gregory VII., Pope, deception of, by 
hierardxical fictions, 480 
and democracy, 80 
his disparagement of civil authorities, 
^ 36 

Gregory IX., Pope^ 430 
appointed Guala as first Inquisitor, 
553 

Lea's view of, as intellectual origi- 
nator of the Inquisition, 555, 
SS 7 

Gregory X., Pope, and the Inquisition, 

436 

Gr^ioay XIII., Pope^ 430 
and the Massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew- 

Bull of, on, xox, X34 
comitiicity of, discussed, ia8 
fete of his letters to Pianoe, zoi 
previous knowledge of. xzo, zx6 
receipt oftfae news by, hispulflicand 
private attlhide, and his xa^y, 
* 3 a-S. 137 
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targes inll and oomidete extirpation 
of Huguenots, 143 
conduct os viewed 1^ Firench and 
by Italians, 148 
reply. 137 

undue hatred of, consequent on his 
attitude to the matter, 138 
and the Navarre marriage, his steady 
opposition, X05, zxx, X13, xa8 
on destruction as residt of sedition, 
ax6 

(Sregoty XVI., Pope, personal fallibility 
of, admitted, and denounced fay 
Uunennais, 465, 466 
(irenoble, liishop of, doctrine of Papal 
Infidlibility admitted by, 538 
exdudedfrom Commission on Dogma, 
S30 

on dogmatic decrees of the Vatican 
Council, 533 
(ircy, lord, 3x9 
Crotius, 43a : days of, 335 
founder of study of real political 
science, 46 

cm the principles of law, 46 
titiuki, Hishop of Brescia, successor of 
Moncta and St Dominie. 553 
and the burning of heretics, 555-6 
Otielphs, political theory of, 36 
(kde^rdini, Friinoeaco, abridged 
'IVent Commissioners, 3x5 
Guidonts, IVvnardus, frequently cited 
by {.tsi, 588 

leading authority of the fourteenth 
century. 559 
/*raeiitia of, 558 

firotests of, on Cement V.'s decree 
on privikqp: of Inquisitors, 566 
Guise, Duke of, initiative of, in the 
massacre of St Bartholomew, 

CT8 

rtNsalkKl to Kranoe, 3x3 
sbdn by Henry 111 . of France, xsi 
Guise, House of, xia, 118 
Giifsot, 400 

on the eighteenth contuiy, 585 
m Kamiiton's work TAe JMtralistt 
58t 

on importance, to all denominations, 
of the Vatioan Council, 493 
wisdom of, 401 
CXlnther, 473 

Gunny, Aidwr, alarm of, at DiJUinger s 
views, 383 

(iuyott on the murder of heretics, 147 


iiakat C0fui Aut, prindple originated 
ia Middle Ages. 39 
Hatsftmrg flunfly. contests of, 074 


Ha]i£az» Arcdibikhpp of (ConoUy), on 
the dogmatic decree, 533 
opposition of, at Vatican Council, 
533 

on Sttiptural authority, 547 
Halifiuc, George Savile, Lend, 53 
Hallam, Henry, fisLvouxable comparison 
of the^ of li Prineife with 
other political theories, 334 
Hamilton, Alexander, eologiaed, 581-3 
history, treatment of philosophy, 380 
political ezamide of, 586 
views of, as cited by Biyoe, 578 
Hamack, estimate of Dtillinger, 434 
Harrington, political writer in advance 
of his time. 51 
Hartwig, 330 

Hase, Prof. K., cilei on political ex- 
pediency, view of, on importance 
of Vatican Council to all de- 
nominations, 493 

Haurdau, Histaire UtUrairs by, di- 
veigencc from, of Lea, 558, 563 
Havet, sss 

Haynnld, Archbishop of Colocxa, at 
Council of lludiops, 1867.. 499 
Hcfele, defender of the Inquisition, 573 
estimate by, of DOllinger, 434 
on Pupal InfifilUbUity, 540, 544 
on validity of dicta of Vatican Council, 

548 

Hegel, Owl, friend of Dtillinger, 430 
Hegel, G. W. F., 589, 590 
definition by, of universal history, 
334 

as enemy of religioD, DOUingeris dis- 
paraging view of, 376, 38X 
master of Cousin, 589 
posthumous work of, 385 
view of, on Development of Liberty, 
596 

Henry III., King of Frirnce (me abo 
Anjou, Duke of), 44. 580 
DbUingi^s lenient estimate of, 4x0 
hopes of his destroying the Huguenots 
root and branUh, 143 ; urged on 
him by Musio, X43 
and the murder of the Guises, X3t, 
3x3 

reliaace of, on // JMneipe, 315 
Henry IV., King of Wance, «f Navarre, 
King of 

Heraclitus, of Kpfaesus, on the m- 
prematy of reason and dirine 
origin of laws, sx, aa 
Herbert, aUtd to show Machiavelti's 
sacrifice to unity, 339 
Herder, J. G., 375 
on // PrinHpit aaS 

Heresy (sn oho lutoleranoe, Pcraecu- 
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tioD, and Tokmtion), books on, 
definition of, by the Archbidiop 
of Cologne, 531 

Galvin’s views on pnnishment, x8z ; 

its fiunous zefotation, x8a 
causes of, in Etohschaniiner, 48X 
dependent on the State, 3x7 
laws of FMeric II. on, 15^, 555 
punishable by death, doctrine of the 
Churdi, ai6-x9 

methods of dealing with the Re- 
^ozmecs cited on, X54, X57, X63- 
X64, 166, X67, X75, i8x, X83 
Heretics, attitude towards, of St. 
Z><»Eiinic, 554 

Catholic theozy on the proper way 
to deal with, 569 ; disaedit in- 
cnned from, X40-4X 
a prominent dissentient, X44 
divisions among, X03 
first proscribed in Aragon, 557-58 
murder of, Guyon on, X47 
Hermann, rdianoe of Ddllinger on 
authority of, 403 
Hennas, 406 

Hermes and followers denied the 
power of the Index, 473 
Hesse, Landgrave of, bigamy of, why 
condoned by Luther, j 6 o ^ 
note 

Hindoos, stationazy national character 
of, 241 

Historians, qualities of, revealed by use 
made of their authorities, 035 
scientific, method of, how difeing 
from of artist annalist, 

833 

Historical PHtosoply in Franca and 
French JBeljgium and Switeer- 
land, by Robert Flint, rwiew, 
588 

History, deductions of, DQUingeris 
theory, 389-92 ; not drawn from 
moral staxidards, axp-ax 
DWlingeris work in, 375-435 
equity of, dedactums drawn from 
action, 819 
God seen in, 594 

no conscience in, Hartwig’s opinion 
of, 230 

teaching of, Dfillinger's desertion of 
theology for, 379-83 
theory of, Ddlling^s view, 385 
History, A, if the Ingtdsition if the 
Middle Ages, by Henry Charles 
Lea, review, 551 

Hobbes, Thomas, advocate of passive 
obedience to kings, 48 
and tdadhiavdli’s policy, 228 

Haaar.434 


Hogendotp, on the American Revolu- 
tion and the decline of religion 
in America (die. X784), 584 
Hohenlohe, Prince, defeat of bis policy, 
S« 

defeated by Ultramontanes, 505 
Ddlliqger secretary to, 385 
opposed to discussion of Infrdlibllity 
at Vatican Council, 503-4 
Hobensollem, house of, contests of 
Silesia with, 275 

Holland, see also Low Countzies asid 
Netherlands, dedazes for the 
Prince of Orange, 103 
zqniblican. an ex^tion to common 
law of dynastic states, 274 
Hdst on Hamilton’s genius, 581 
Verfassungtgeschiekte, by, 577 
Holy Alliance, originated by Baader, 
377; the devotion of, to abso- 
lutist interests. 282 ; and to sup- 
preuion of the revolution and 
national qnrit, 283 

Home and Foreign Feview, The, action 
concerning, of Wiseman, 439-40; 
deprecated, 440 et seq , ; his com- 
plaints investigated, 44^-43 ; and 
relied to, 443-44 \ how Wise- 
man came to misconceive the 
words of the Review, 444 et seq . ; 
position on which the Review 
was founded, 447, 457; sphere 
of such a publication delimited, 
448-56 ; topics exduded from its 
purview, 457 ; its aid to religion 
indirect but valuable, 459 ; atti- 
tude of, on supreme authority of 
the Church, 4^-91 

Honorius IIL, Pope, characterisation 
by, of Gregory IX„ 556 
the Inquisition extant undtf , 554 
and the Lombard law for burning 
heretics, 556 
BceUsiasHeal Polity, 45 
Hosrus, Cardinal, opposition of, to Beaa, 
concerning the Pdish Socinians, 
X46 

Hdtd, Father, support of DdUinger, 
„ 545 

House of Commons, the, and the In- 
quisition, 570 

Huguenots, ezpulsicm of from Switser- 
land, xa5 

massam of, in Paris and the pro- 
vinces, X06, and see Massacre 
of St Bartholomew passim 
position of, in 1572, and apparent pros- 
pects, X08 

views of, on the massacres of 00- 
rdigionists, X45-46 
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Humboldt, W. von, 28a 
Hume, David, 54 ; died on II Princi^t 
2X8 

Hungary, Churdi constitution of 1869., 

5*0 

growing autonomy of, 526 
Huns, stationary national character of, 
241 

Hus, John, difference between his teach- 
ing and Luther^s, 271 
trial of, 55a, 570 ; a test case, 
572; Lea's pnsding views on, 
573 

Ideals, energy CToked by, why greater 
than in case of rational ends, 

272 

usefulness of, 27a ; how limited, 

273 

ideas, abstract, more powerful than 
practical, views on otef, 585 
Jt Principe (Moc^vdli’s), d^icihon 
o^ais 

Nourrisson's praise of, 227 
Pole's attention called to, 214 
publication of, 2x4; toterpretation 
of, by all later history, 2x3; 
known to Pole and Cimw^, 
2x4 

various oriticisma of, ax8 
Immaculate Cono^on, doctrine of. 
Archbishop of St Louis on, 
545 

Income Tax, known in Middle Ages, 
39 

lndf*p<!ndent congregations, advocacy of 
toleration 52 
index^ the Church's ustrument of pre- 
venting scandal by titerature, 
4^-471 

institution and origin of, 2x5, 495 
permanent exdusion of 11 Principe 

Ijower of, in Germany, 473 
refbrm o^ urged on and effected by 
the Vatican Council, 495, 525, 

anwi irion of, 544 
liulHSoence, religioiis. of educated 

iPffOtSStfiOitSL 

ImlttlganeM grrat^ by Fta, V., to 
ModMtieB with ww agidnat the 
■ heretics, xax 
InfhUibilil^v Papalr— 
attiS>. bf Lamennais, 462-4. ^ 5 . 
466 

bavarian warning against adoption 
of, by Vatican Gonndl, 5** 
Civilid CeMka on, 500-50X 
continental discussions on, 5x8 


debate on, at Vatican Council, 53a- 

649 , , 

declaration of, urged on Vatican 
Council, 499 

definition of, not to be made, fay 
Vatican Council, 518 
discussion and de^tion of, by 
Vatican Council, 525-49 
doettineof the Jesuits, 498; establish- 
ment of, Vatican Council, 499 
opinions in on discussion of, 

at Vatican Coundl, 507 
opposition to, 502-4 
origin of doctrine of, 513-15 
to be presented at Vatican Council, 
500-501 

proposed by Gardoni at commission 
of preparation for Vatican 
Council, 500 

Infiddity, growth of, due to intderanoe, 
256 

Ixmooent III., commonly reported as 
founder of the Inquisition, 553 * 
intoleranoeof, 43X 
treatment of heretics, 568 
Innocent IV., Pope, dted, 206 
Innocent X., Pope, protest against 
Peace of Weslphidia, 324-25 
Innocent XL, DfiliingBr's proposed 
history of, 433 
Innocent XI., Pope, and the Revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, 

147 

Inquisition, the, earlier and later, dis- 
tinction between aims and dbar- 
acteristics of, 55a 
Lea's view on, 568 
Machiavelli denounced to, 2x4^15 
never admitted into England, 59 
origin of, controversy on, 553 
poM of its activity and dedine, 

574 , 

problem of, 570 
sanction of, 544 
in Spain, X52 
supporters of, 570 

tribunal of, appropriation by Spanish 
irynga to obsolate mon- 

archy, 4* 
at Vienna, 184 

writers defending, 573 ^ 

Ttu, 

A History tf, by Heay Owrie, 
1^ rtsnom, SS* . , 

hrsHtotii, Cal'vto’s, on Thtantwn, j8a 
loftuieciioiia pwrloui to X789> wheran 

dUbriog tSnxn tho Bccndh Roroliir 

ofBoes of the Ghnxeb not 
exclusivdy hers, 448-9 
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International league of nations founded 
b^Mazaini, a86 

Intolerance carried to an eitreme by tbe 
Anabaptists, xya 

Catbolicand Protestant, distinguished, 
165, 168-70, x86-7 
cause of growth of infiddity, 356 : 

inherent in the Mediaeval Church, 
Lea's view, 571 

motive and principle of, when justifi- 
able, 35X 
of Reformers, X84 

as a role of life, I^’s view on, 562-3 

Ireland, Church in, Gddwin Smith's 
views on, 259 

Celtic race in, yielding to higher poli- 
tical aptitude of the English, 242 
foQnre of Rdonnation in, 43 
histoiy of, comparative method of, 
study of, 234 

land question, the great difficulty in, 
236 

question of, DQUinger's views on, 434 
rdi^ons disabilities in, an engine of 
political oppression, 253 
and Ultzamontanism at Vatican 
Council. 507 

Irish ^tation, causes united in, 284 

Isradities, democracy of the, 65 
govemment of, ^ibiting principle 
upon whi^ fineedom him been 
won, 4, s 

a federation held together by foith 
and race, 4 

resistance of monardiy among, by 
prophet Samuel, 4 

Italian States (xSda), nationality in, 

295 

Italy, Anstrian rule in, error of, 285 
eEGsct on, of tbe Massacre of St. 

Bartholomew, 124, X43 
literature of, infiuence on DtSUinger, 
386-7 

policy of, under Machiavelli and 
before, use of assassination, 2x3 
politics of, influiMicftd Vatican 
Council, 508-51 X 
rdianoe in, on Machiavdli. 226 
Madiiavdli’s triumph, 225, 266 
temporal power of papacy in, 355 '' 69 t 
367U71 

wisdom of Huguenot massacres con- 
fiessed, 125 

Ivan the Totxrible, Cssr of Muscovy, 
protests of, on the Sl Bartholo- 
I mew, X44 

Jadaoq, Andrew, American President, 

.578 

Jaoabins^ policy of, cridoism of, 261 


James XL, King of E ngl a nd , 54, 410 
overthrow imperative, 468 
Janos, 5x9; book on Ultramontane 
ideal, 51X, 513 

Jeflferson, Thomas, Ihnsident, U.S.A., 

579 , ^ 
irreligion of, 585 

Jesuit attitude to the Massacre of St. 

Bartholomew, 1, 127, i 47 t * 4 ® 
Jesuits, the, and infoUibility, 498 

preparations f&c Vatican Council, 
497-98 

Jews, JM a/iff Israelites 
treatment of, by Catholics, 169, and 
Protestants, X64, X79 
Joachim, Abbot, and his wwk, 560 
Joan of Arc, 55a ; authorities on, not 
consult^ by Lea, 558 
John of Salisbury, 45 ; reputed author 
of the Hisioria Pontifiealis, 559 

{ oubert, on authority of the Church, ^3 
udss, Leo, views of, os to persecution, 

174 

Julian, apostate, reasons for persecution 
*96 . ^ ^ ^ 

Julius Caesar, conversion by, of Roman 
republic into monarchy, 15 
Jfirgens, his estimate of Luther, x6x 
Justification by faith, dogma of, os 
test of orthodoxy, 158 
Justin, summit reached I7, 406 
Justinian, code of, greatest obstacle to 
liber^ next to foodtUism, 79 
on tbe absolute authority of the Roman 
Emperor, 31 

Kalde, effieet of works of, 408 
Kampscbulte, effect of works of, 408 
Kant, Immanuel, 594 
Kaulbach, pictorial ridicule of DfiUiii- 
gei's JR^ormaHon, 41 x 
Kenrick, on Papal infoUibility, 540, 544 
Ketteler, W. E. von, Dtillinger’s lectures 
praised by, 381 
on Fkpal infolUbiUty, 540, 544 
Kings, status of, in England, Canning 
on, 583-84 

Kirckmonn on political ethics, 222 
cited on tbe adoption of MachlavdU's 
policy, 227-28 

Klein, J. Lb, cited on MachiavelU's 
moral purpose, 229 

Kleutgen, garbled version of Stross- 
may^s protest, 542 
Kliefoih, influence on DOllinger, 389 
work on penitential system, 381 
Knowledge, growth of, freedom of, in 
the Churdi, 461 
Knox, John, 44 

■* Monstrous Regiment ofWomeo," 45 
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i^alxiolayef indictment against demo-| 
cracy, 93 

f«abour, supremacy of Eng lish nntinn in 
art of, 60 

r,ncordaire, Henry, advice of. ignored 
by Montalembert, 400 
eifni on political honesty, aao 
DmUnger antagonistic to, 40X 
on St Dominic, 438 
lA&yette, 590 

Farina, tiibutc to Madiiavdli, 336 
lAmennais and the Church, conden- 
nation and fall, and cause of the 
latter, 398, 465, 466-73 
condict with Rome, 463-473 
classed as Ultramontone, 451 
itudeavours of, to exalt Rome, 463-4 
intercourse of, with DUllinger, 398 
and the idea of development, 591, 593 
theoiy of common sense, 593 
Land question, the great difficulty in 
Ireland, 336 

Innguedoc, w<irk in, of St Dominic, 
553 

I4UUBI, 509 

l<ii Rocho-sur-Yon, on the resolutions 
of the oonftrenee of Bayonne, 
Z08 6*JMter 

Iiorroqne, Tamls^ de, rt^oction by, of 
Arnaud's speech at Beders, 567 
liuaulx. Krnst von, estimation of, 405 
l^issalle, Kbrdinand, on colle^ve 
thought, 585 

Uiurunt, 590; IRlUinger's praise of, 


tiUd on Mochiavelli's doctrines, 
followed by detractors, 336 
f^aval, Bishop of, opposition of, at 
Vatican Council, saa 
Lnvmdeo, Count de, I’ortuguese ambas- 
sador to Vatican Council, 507 
Erfivaur, fiite of Alb^senses at, 556 
Eitiw, custom and national qualities, not 
will of government, makers of, 

58 

modiiml opinions on, 358 
In relation to the will of the people, 
Veraniand on, 076 

Uw» (at ala qrM«n), divlm 
erigiBofi M 

iiftHlni SeentlftrhnrtlMttliqrwttB 
nid, of ooadnet, x8 
viwror ahiMttM wiltm raqMedng, 
V' 

vinr of Oariph writtn mpoatfag. 36 
I^npntwMloil OB Votioia CouooD, 
nlanafbrh soa«8 

{,ea, wKSr ChaAsi, A NiHwy ff Ms 
InqMHon Ms A/Mk Ajgis, 
ravtaw, 53Z 


characteristics of, 555. 559, passim ; 
as historical writer, 551 
League, the, Charles ISL's refbsal to 
join, X39 

League, Holy, attempts to bring France 
into, ZX3 

Le Blanc de Beaulieu on political ex- 
pediency, 335 

Lecoy de la Marche, coUectian, 559 
Lee, murder of, note on, 65 
Leg^ Intern, English, pioneer work in 
reform of, of Jeremy Bentham, 3 
*Ligiss Barbarorum^* principle of, in 
respect to the Church, 344 
Legislation, liberty indepeodeut of 
domain of, a 

Legitimate ruler, defence of, first cause 
of popular risings, 18x3., 384 
Leibniz, Dollinger's gratitude to, 393 
on // PrtHc^, 338 
influence of, on Dfillinger, 381 
Leo I., Pope, and the suppression of 
here^ at any cost, 57X 
Leo X. (Medici}, Pope, character of, 
378 

treatment of tyrant of Perugia, 3x4 
LeoXIII., Pope, literary finiits of his 
liberality, 573-4 
Leopold, 40X 

Lepwto, naval battle of, X04; effiici 
foiled Charles IX., Z05 
victory of, to dear to the Pope than 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
X34 

Leti, cited, X40 

Lewis XII., king of Eranoe, extenninar 
tion of Vaudois of Provence by, 
3x7 

Lewis XIIL, long of France, Dbl- 
linger's lenient estimate of, 4x0 
Lewis XIV., king of France, death 
penalty by, inflicted for dis- 
obedience to his will, 48 
Dflllinger’s lectures on, 433 
ordinance against Protestants, 50 
as political assassin, 410 
records of reign of, 409 
secret treaty between, and Charles 
11., 53 

supreme among tyrants for bad use 
of his power, 49; adulation 
bestowed on ^ sign^ of 
national subjection to absolutism, 

ia6 

Liberal movement in Latin Europe, its 
obj^> a8o-8x 
Liberalism, European, 583-3 
liberals^ eighteenth century, their core 
only for the individual, 073 
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of the French Restoration, limitations 
of, 989 

IJberty (sm also Freedom), diaage in 
constitution not effected I7, in 
Italy and Germany, 995 
definition of, 3 
and democracy, 63 
essential condition and guardian of, 
religion, 4 

essential to the subsistence of a 
conntiy, Rousseau on, 994 
fkilure of Protestant syste^ to 
secure, i8x 

influences of Christiania on, 903 
Luther’s attitude to, 156 
and property, connection between, 54 
realisation of, on what depended, 
988 

reconciled to religion, dispute con- 
cerning, 467-9 

theory of, ns regards nationalily, 989 
religion and nationali^, causes united 
in levolutioDS Biba 18x5., 984 
sacrificed to unity, by Maefaiav^, 
999 

views on, of Hegd, and of Flint, 596 
vulgar definitiomof, 580 
Liberty, American, Judge Cooley on, 
580 

dvil and rdigious, point of unison 
between, X5X 

English, adversary of old despotic 
policy, 976 

English, ^versaiy of former despotic 
power, 976 

municipal, vigorous growth of, in 
B^um, 38 

rdigious, definition of, xgr-a 
efifect on, of State control, 151-3 
in Maryland, 187 
necessary conditions of, 159-3 
not impossible, 367 

Liddon, Osnon, intimary with D 51 - 
linger, 4x6 
Liebig, 377 

TJ^tjfoot (Bishop of Durham), Church 
history of, 418 

Lilburne, political writer in advance of 
his time, 50 ; his enlightened 
ideas on democracy, 83 
Limborch, 563 

Updus, R. A. , study of Machiavelli by, 

9X5 

Lide, Ambrose de, 493 
littrd, 590 
Locke, John, 54 
doctr^ of resistance, 54 
inconsistent ideas rqgai^ng liberty, 
53 

on rules of morality, aax 


Lombard law of Frederick II. , as afiSset- 
ing heretics, 159, 555, 556 
Lombardy, tbehere^of (Waldensian), 
559 

work of St Dominic in, 553 
Longpdrier, rated, on Italy’s adoption of 
h^u^veiU's poliiy, 997 
Lorraine, Cardinal of(Guise), on Anjou’s 
hatred of Protestants and its con- 
sequences, X05 6* eate 
apfuoval expressed by, of the Mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, X40 
high position of, xxx ; on his initia- 
tive in the Huguenot massacre, 
his praise of Charles IX., ixa 6* 
Mate ; complicity of, in the Mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew, 199-30 
quaxrds with, of Ferials, 199; its 
reason, the Pope's attitude to 
him, X30 

on the price of the Navarre marriage, 
198 

slain by Henry III., attitude of the 
Pope, X9i 

Louis XVI., king of France, policy of, 
57 

powerlessness of, to effect reform, 85 
why he peridied, 980 
Louis Philippe, king of the Rench, 
bis good opinion of republican 
government, 56, 90 
decline of his popidority, 99 
Love of country, Bossuet on, 994 Mate 
Low Countries (raa also Holland OHti 
Netherlands), Alva's fhilure in, 
X03 

Lcyola, Ignatius, founder of the Society 
of Jesus, 1x3 

Luca, Cardinal de, proposed discussion 
of infisdlibili^ at Vatican Council 
denied by, 5x8 

Reisach's' deputy as president, 534 
Lucchesini, sermon against Miu^velli, 
9x5 

Lucius, attack of, on Philo, 4x9 
Luther, Martin, 509 
attitude of, to the marriage difficidties 
of Henry VIII., 160 
and the bigwy of Philip of Hesse, 
x6o 

Dbllinger's estimate of, 397 
early utterances of, on toleration, 
153-5 ; his change of view, 155 
influence of, on politics, 8x 
Mfihler on, 378 

persecuting principles involved in bis 
sfstem, X64, 590 

teach^ of, whetdn differing ftom 
that of Wycllfie and of Hus, 
971 
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Views of, on government, 49; on 
polygamy, 159, i6s ; on the re- 
lations ctf Chuxdx and State, 156, 
JST-Sj. 161-63, 3 C 73 » * 77 . *80 ; 
logical outcome of his fheoiy, 
159; its inconsistency, 169; 
work of, on the Qvil Power, 
1 S 4 eikd on toleration 

of Anabaptists, 157 

Lutheran attitude to heretics, gradual 
change in. 154. 157 
to Huguenots, 145-6 
thcoiy of persecution, politioa de- 
ment in, 179 

Lutheranism, decline of, 397-9 
in Denmark, 341 
description of, 343-5 
national character of, 319-390 
roused lij abuses in the &urch, 495 
in Sweden, 341 

I^rons, massacre of Huguenots at, 1x9; 
news of, sent to Rome, 139; 
horror aroused by, in Provence, 
1 44 ; letter from, on the massacres 
at that place, 131 


Miaoaulayi T. B., 580 
historical limitatton of, 385 
injustice of DdUinger to, 391-9 
opinion of, on Father Paul, 439 
on the study of histoiy, 939 
Machigvdli, Niccolo (jar also 11 F^in- 
cipe), character of, 995-6 ; its 
complexity, 919-14 
crime of Githerine de* Medici not 
instigated by, 916 

denouncement of, to Xnqtusidon, by 
Mono, 01^-15 

doctrine of, 46,"*2x ; impulse given 
hy, toabsdutfsm, 41^ 
hifluence on succeeding generations, 
40, 41 ; politkal, 49 ; held by 
rulers iNsfore and since, 916-19 : 
estimated by early historians, 
895-93X 

ignoranee of, displayed fay great men, 
918-19 

indulgent views taken of methods of, 
394 

Madid patron and his daughter, 

199 

merits of, admitted later historians, 

930-931 

metbeds of, *95-6 

aeoret patriotism of, upheld fay various 
hMorians, 9S9-930 
In touch with reasoners and imitators, 
^theory of sneoeMi, 993 
senith of power, 995-7 


Mackintorii, Sir James, on constitutions, 
581 

Macmaster, on Hamilton's genius, 581 
Madison, James, 579 
<m Hamilton's theory of government, 
581 

MafiB, on regidde, 917 
Magdeburg, Archbishop of, 

Gregory IX., 556 
Mai, Cardinal, as an editor, 491 
Maimbouig, 915 

Maine, Sir Henry, on the Droit du 
Soignottr, 566-7 

Maistre, Count de. Ultramontane 
writer, 451, 468 ; on the author- 
ity of the Church, 377 
and Lamennais's theory, 593 
rdlation to Savigny, 593 
exaggerations of, 378 
influence on DflUin^, 377 
interpreted by rider Windisriimann, 
381 

rank of, as writer, 417 
thonghts of, on Nationality, 989 
I &^nott 

I Malebranche, 389 

Malvenda, authority on the Inquisition, 
554 

Mamariii, authority on the Inquisition, 
554 

Mandelot, Qovernor of Lyons, and the 
Huguenot massacres, 119 
Manin, Danide, 987 
Manning, Cardinal, Archbiriiop of 
Westminster, adviser of De 
Angelis, 599 

on admission of papal in&Uibility by 
acknowledgment of supreme 
authority, 543-4 

Manteoffiri, admini^tUm of, 983 
Mansoni on temporal power of Bsipacy, 
519 

Marat, madness of, 401 
outcome of Rousseau's teaching on 
his policy, 57, 58 

Maret, book of, on Vatican Council 
plans, 5x9, 513 

opposition of, at Vatican Council, 496 
and papal infalliUUty, 598 
Mariana, rejoicing of, over the Massacre 
of St Bartholomew, X94 
died on death of Henry IIL, 917 
Marini, as a compiler of history, 3^ 
occasional removal of, from /ndex, 
9X5 

Mariborough, Duke of (the Great), 
ebanuster of, 53 

Marseilles, Ksbop of, on validity of 
Vatican CouncU'a decrees, 549 
Marsilxas of Padua, the GhibeUiue, 
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views of, on power and perse- 
cation, 56z-fl 

dad on the relation of kings to the 
people, 37 

Mazdiall, John, 579 ; and the devdop- 
ment of the American Constitu- 
tion, 581 
Martens, 407 

Maitensen, Bishop, estimateof Ddllinger, 
434 

tribute to Bander’s poi^, 376 
Martineau, Dr., and Mill’s opinion of 
resiilts as test of actions, aa3 
Mary Tudor, Queen of England, 4x0 
Maryland, religious history of, 187 
Massachusetts, history contrasted 
with that of Maryland, 187 
Massacre, the, of St Bartholomew, 
xoz 

defects in jdan and execution of, as 
judged by immediate results, 
Z06 ; sources of the same, xzy 
defence of, on political groundis, az8 
Ddllinger’s work on, 430-3Z 
evidence concerning, how dealt with, 
difficult of access, xoz ; best 
existing sources, xoa 
motive inspiring its chief author, xai 
question of numbers slain in, xo6, 

X37 

question of premeditation of, 0011- 
temporaxy view, xo6 ; modem 
view, Z07; evidence in support 
of the former, 107 ei seq, 
results anticipated from, 69 ; Philip 
11., za3; view not stated ^ 
Alva, xa4 

Massillon, Jean-Baptiste, ciOd on re- 
tribution, aao 

Mathieu, Cardinal, share in decdons 
to Commission of Dogma, 539, 
530, 53a 

Matter, HOd on Maehiavelli’s inflnenoe 
on liberty, aay 

Maorenbrecher, rank of Dffilinger esti- 
mated by, 386 

Mamer, Conrad, at Ddllinger^s bouse, 
405 

Maadmillian 11 . , Emperor, information 
sent to, of the Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, X07 

opinion of, on the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, 144 
toleration of, X05 

uiged to fidlow examide of Charles 
IX., z^^nea 
May, Bk'Brdihii^Demeertt^^ 
by, 6z 

Masade, influence on DOllinger, 434 
Mussini, Giuseppe association of, with 


the growth of the idea of 
Nationality, 386 

association of his revdationaiy ideas 
with conservatism of Niebuhr, 
39 

on Machiavdli’s pohtics, aiq 
proclaimer of Nationality, 373 
pro&ne criticism by, 3x8 
Maaoehelli, xz4 

Mechlin, Ardhbishc^ of, reply to the 
Bishop of Orleans fay, 537 
Medici, Cosmo dc’, patron of Macfaia- 
velli, lather of Catherine, z3s 
family of, in disfavour under Paul 
III., 3 X 4 

MadiiavdOd not countenanced 
followers of, 814 

Mediaeval writers on law and ri£^t, 358 
Melanchthon, Philip, his theoiy of per- 
secution, Z64-X70 

views of, on polygamy, and the 
bigamy of Philip of Hesse, x6o 
6 * ntd§ 

on religioos assassination, 325 
dad on Cromwell’s death, 3x7 
Memorandum of the Powers, 183 ; on 
temporal power, 366 
Menabrea, circukir of, on represcuta- 
tion of Vatican Coimdl, 509 
Meado9a, praise of those concerned in 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
184 

Mentis BUhop of, bdief in infallibility 
doctrine, 5x8 
Mdrode, 4x4 

Metteraich, Prince, 383 ; attitude of, 
to Nationality, 385 

Mets, Bishop of, repletion of Dfll- 
lingei's dedandion, 538 
Mexico, natfonali^ in, 345-46 
Mefer, Paul, on the Conncil of Arles, 

565 

Mncfaelet, Jules, Flint compared to, 596 
dad on human action as interpreter 
of God’s commands, 333 
on Muhiavdli, 813 
influence on Ddllinger, 433 
Dflllinger’s study of, 431 
Micfaiel, Giovanni, Venetian ambas- 
sador, X09 ; on premeditation of 
the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
xio 

Middle Ages, authority of State 
inadequate in, 4 
decline of rdigion in, 595 
his^ of, reason fbr its unity, 344 
political advances in, 39 
perMcution in, 153, x68 
revival of study of, 390-91 
JididdU Agts, TMo, A ffUtory tf the 
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inquUUion (ft Henxy Charles 
L^, fwiew, 55X 
Mignct, IXillinger's praise of, 4x7 
Milan, Archbishop of, on validity 
of Vatican Council's decrees, 
S 49 

Mill, John Stuart, indictment of de- 
mocracy, 93 

on results as tests of actions, 223 
on states os coincident with nation- 
alities, 285 

Milton. John, his justification of execu- 
tion of Charles 1 ., 51 
Minerve, fiite of Albigen^ at, 556 
Modena, 386 

Mohamm^ans, treatment of, 

(Catholics, X69; by IVotestonts, 
179 ; their tderanoe, 186 
Mcihler. 1 . A.» 

influence on Ddllinger’s views of fixity 
of national types, 434 
pubUoation of SymMikt 377 
on die Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
'49 

suggeated history of progxess of 
doctrine of, 385 

€ihd on DOUih^s rank as theo- 
logian, 379 

dUd on interoourie with DdUinger, 


Absolute — 

dergy upholders of, 41 
devdopment and destmetion of, 
by the democracy in France, 
^ notes, 279-80 
France diief centre of, 48 
one of the worst enemies of dvil 
freedom, 300 

Monardis, dection and deposition of, 
divine right of peoide with respect 
to, 35 

Gkiel{duc and Ghibdline views respect- 
ing, 36, 37 

subjection of, to public law, 35 
Mondouoet, Frendi agent at Brussds, 
Charles IX. *s letter to, on the 
proposed Massacre, 1x7 
Moneta, Fra. successor of St Dominic, 

553 , 

Monluc, Bishop of Valenca, dying 
speech of, its bitterness against 
Huguenots, 141 

on the effect of the Huguenot 
massacres on I’oland, xao 

view of. on St Bartholomew, 107 
Monroe, James, President, his term of 
office << the era of good feding,'* 
5 ^ 

Mons, &11 of, X03; Lewis of Nassan 


377 

partlalii^ as historian of rdig^ous 
wars, 4a8 
rank of, 430 
views of, compared to DflUinger’s, 
378-9 

eittdm Luther, 378-9 
Mflhicr anrl Defliinger in Munich, views 
at variance, 377-390 
Molina, Lflls, 380 
Molinier, Auguste, on a hisUwy of the 
Inquisition, Sfix-a 

relQQtion l*y, of Arnaud’s speech at 
Bdsiers, 567 

Mdino, Francesco da, oiled on the 
recall of the Quises, 0x3 
Moimnien, Theodor, oiUd on polWcal 
expedieaqy, aaa 
diatSnetkia of pupils of, 4x9 
Mdifismee of the putdle to, 430 
Monanhy^ • 

•AttatioA nMaUtMM tomrd,. 

tb*MiddtoACMi, 4 > 
dMfarof, 19, ao 
«|4 damoorMjri U . • , 

]|ad«M>on of pow«f« aim ofmoocni 

eoMiinitioiiit 19 

i^sifUmoe of, among Isriehtes, 
justified in later ages. 4 
nttricted suffrage not always a 
satbguardof, a 


at, X05 

the garrison devoted to death by 
Charles IX. and Philip IL, 
141-2 

Montaigne, Michel de, view held by, on 
Madiiavdli’s fame. 2x5 

Montalembext, Count de. dossed as 
Ultramontane, 451 
influence of, on DOUinger, 400 
mteroourse unbroken, 463 
unacknowledged agreement vrith 
DdUinger, 3x6 

and jK^iroko tend Kiniken, views 
cited, 417; estimate of that 
work, 424 
in Munich, 398 

opposition of, at Vatican Council, 
5 ^ 4*5 

politics of, 400 , , ^ 

and the temporal power of the Papacy, 

Montalto, Cardinal, alleged dissent 

from oongratulotion on the SL 
Bartholomew, 140 

Montfgut, influence on DdUinger, 434 

Montesquieu, axid his development of 
Locke's teaching, 54 

Montenuna, and Torquemada, »- 
between the gods of. 
569 

Montfemud, Sknr de, rumoured orders 
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to, as to massacre of Huguenots, 
ZS7 mte 

Montfbit and the Albigenses, 556 
MontgomiSEy and fhe Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, 107, xaa 
Montpensier, Duke of. Huguenot 
massacres ordered in Brit- 
tany, 1T9 

unguarded speech l^, on coming 
massacre, ixi 

Montpesit, Liratenant of Guienne, 
and the Bordeaux massacres, 
xay 

Morality, penrerted ideas of, prevailing 
among classic sages, z8 
public, how differing from private, 40 
Mordent!, cited on Madbiavdli, as 
champion of conscience, as6 
More, Sir Thomas, author of the 
Utofiat 270 

idea of renovating society on the 
prindides of self-sacrifice, 58 
Meres Catkoliei, Digby's, 569 
Morinus eUedt X94 
basis of Kliefoth's work in, 381 
Morl^, John, on equity of history, 
exp 

Monmy, see Duplessis-Mornay 
Mortis of Exeter, and study of Petavius, 
380 

Morris, Robert, an American, the sug- 
gester* of the FVendbi wars of 
speculation and plunder, 578 
cited on Hamilton as a Imder, 
582-3 

Morvilliers, Bishop of Orleans, attitude 
of, to the Massacre of St Bar- 
Aolomew, X26 

Modey, James, visit of Ddllinger to, 
403 

Muenscher, works of, esteemed 
Dfillinger, 381 
MQUer, 28a 

Munich, Archbishop of (Reisadi), brief 
tern the Pope to, denouncing 
EMhsdiamnier, 481-5 
nominated as President of Vatican 
Council, 501 ; death of, before 
taking seat as, 534 

Munidi, conference at, DOUinger's 
dedanition to, 3x2-13 
DSUinger at, 386 ; lectures in, 375 
p^rohscbammeris work in, 473 
Mdhler with DfiUinger in, 377-80 
sdhool of theology at, 398-9, 434 
Mnnidpal liberties, vigorous grow^ in 
Belgium, 38 

MBnSter (West^alia), excesses of Awir 
■ , baptists at, xyx 

MbiM, ^Xhomas, intolerance of, xyx 


Muratori, Ddllinger's study of, 387 
on evangelists, 419 
papal biographira by, 559 
and the Massacre of St Bartholomew, 
X48 

Murder (see aiso Assassination, Heretics, 
and Persecution), on plea of 
religion, attitude to, of Rome, 
x 38 > 139* X40. X 47 

Muretus, xox ; &mons speech of, on 
tte Maskmre of St Bartholomew, 
X30 

Musio, the Decamerene recommended 
to students by, 2x5 
in &vour with Pius V., 2x4-15 
letter from, to Henry 111 . of Fhuice, 
urging unsparing extirpation of 
Hugumots, X43 

Machiai^ denounced by, to the 
Inquisition, 2x4-15 

Mylhu, view of, on the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, X07 

Nantes, city, refusal of, to massacre 
Huguenots, 1x9 

edict of, revocation of, not approved 
by Innocent XJ.. 147; incon- 
sistency, X70 ; remarks on, 260 
Napoleon L, causes of his downfall, 
281, 284 

new power called into existence by, 
28 z 

question respecting the durability of 
his institutions^ 238 
c^ed on importance of results, aar 
cited on quality of endurance in 
English nation, 66 
Napoleon 111 ., ambition of, 3x6 
and discussion of infallibility doc- 
tiine at Vatican Council, 504 
Nassau, Lewis of, at Mons, Erench 
auxiliaries with, Z05 
National character, influence of, on 
events, units of, 557 
daims, based on race only, fiitility 
of, an instance, 295 
Nationdity, essay on, 270 
aoxiliaiy and substance of present-day 
revolution, 276 
denial of, what it implies, 297 
evdlution of, three stages in, 284-5 : 
and definition of, in its frm, 
aSS 

idea of, as influencing modem thought 
greater than that of liberty , 59 
modem theoiy o( greatest advocate 
of rights of, 297 

historical importance of, its two 
chief causes, 298, 299 > 
how awakened in Europe, 273, 
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a7Si *76; its parents^. 277, 
386, 387 ; how first seen, 378 
a8x, 386 

mission of, in the world. 300 
more absurd and criminal t ba n tw 
of Socialism, 300 

political charsicter and value of, 
discussed, 380 stq, 
a retrograde step in history, 398 
rights of, and greatest adversary of, 

397 

some of its first supporters, a8z-3 
a subversive theory, 373 
summing up of, 387-8 
ixililical theory of, in contradiction 
with the historic nation, 343 
the true, 394, 395 

Nations, diffhrent, in one State, con- 
siderations regarding, 289 et seq. 

Nnodd, basis of his apology for Charles 
IX.. 147 

Navarre, Henry, King of. later Henry 
IV., King of France, 44 
marriage of, with Mnrgam of Valois, 
opposed by the Popes, Z05, X09, 
ixx, 138 ; real fonts regaixling, 
X3X-3; representations on, of 
Charles IX. and his mother, 
X35 j dissolution of, by IHml V., 
XX 4 

murder of, schemed as a good deed, 


<39 

and the proposed league of Protestaxit 
defence, 145 

Nuvam*, Queen of (Margaret of Valois), 
death of, reckon^ on in France, 
109, and sei Marriage, under 
Navarre, Henry, King of 
Ncnnrlor, rank of, 431 


siXKial gifts of, 555 
unoonventionnlity of, 384 
Nelson, 593 

Netherlands (aw also Holland and low 
(Jountrles), dei)osition of Philip 
11., ond establishment of repub- 
lic. 44 . , , 

republic of, inaugurated rmgn of law 
thrrnii^ fireedom of press, 50 
Nevers, Duke of (Lewis Uonsaga), high 
station of, 138 

share of, in the Massacre of St 
Bartliolomow, x 10 ; his * ' Ul-timed 
generosity" on this occasion, 
138 ; praises of, by Capilupi, xap 
Newman. John Henry, Cardinal, 573 > 


39 *. S 93 ^ . 

dfaitinetloa drawn between Pope and 
Court, 4x7 

DfiOlnger’s early appreoiation of, 395 ; 
interaovnse with, 40a 
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Napoleon III. not condemned by, 4x3 
theory of development difierent ftom 
Dfillinger's, 407-8 
ciiod on papal authority, 433 
Nicholas I., 431 

Niebuhr, 58X ; association of his con- 
servatism with revolutionazy ideas 
ofMazani, 59 
DOUingeFs gratitude to, 393 
Nlmes, Hshop of, on infollibility, 515 ; 

opposed to discussion of, 50X 
Ntmes (city), no Huguenot massacres at, 

143 

Nippold, rank of Dfillinger estimated 
by, 386 

Nounison eUod on Machiavelli’s sin- 
cerity, 337 

Nugent, Count, proclamation by, on 
Italian independence, 285 
Nuremberg, Anabaptists at, X57 


Octavius, opposition of Gracchus to, 
76 

Odcscalchi, character of, 433 

(Ecolampedius, Joannes, opinions of, 
on Chu:^ government, 176-7 

OUivier, opposition of, to French lay 
zepre^tation in Vatican Coun- 
cil. 504 

Orange, Prince of CWilliam the Silent), 
44 

alliance made with, by Charles IX. , 
105 

declaration for (X578), of province of 
Holland, 103 

Huguenot expedition to aid, foilure 
of results, xi6, 141 

not alienated by Charles IX. 's Hugue- 
not massacres, lao 

Originas dt la Pranca ConUm^ 
adnSt 569 

Orleans, Biriiop of, attitude of, to papal 
infollibility, 338, 3x6, 5x8, 533, 
534 

at Council of l^hops, X867., 500 

patriotism of (1863), 445 

permission lefosed to, for publication 
of reply to the Archbishop of 
Mechlin, ^37 

promotion of Vatican Council by, 
493 

unadenowledged agreenaent with DSlr 
lingor, 3x6 

on validity of Vatican Councils 
decrees, 549 

Oiloans, city of, hoixars of Huguenot 
massacre at, 134 

Orleans dynasty, result of appeal fiom, 
in 1848., 590 

2 S 
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Otsi, DaiUnger's tribute to, 387 
Orrini, Coidinal, Legatine mission of, 
to France, his instructions, 137 ; 
Charles IX. 's representations to 
him, 138 

OsGOtt, Wisemaxi’s work as President 
of, 438 

Osiander, Andreas, citid on toleration, 
IS7 

Ossat, D', T14 6* hoH 
Overbeck, on Epistle to Diognetus, 420 
Oxford movement, Ddllinger told of. 
Brewer, 402 

Wiseman's influence on, 438 

Paderbom, Bishop of, on infallibility of 
Pope, S18 

Paine, Thomas, 585 ; citation of, from 
Ri^is €f Man, on the con- 
fusion of political forms with 
imlitical liberty, 238 
Pallavicini, Theiner on, 431 
PanheUenism, 284 

Panigarbla, panegyric by, on Charles 
IX., 125 

Panslavism, rise of, 284 
Papacy, the, acknowledgment of small 
principalities of Italy, 355 
based on ocg^anic development, 
3 at -4 

and the Bysantine Empire, 353 
extiaordizuuy notions of Godwin 
Smith on the, 267 
future of, 367-70 
government of, reform in, 363-5 
reform of, attempted by Pius IX. , 
Ddllinger on, 365 

removal to France, a challenge to 
schism, 370 

temporal poww of, Ht Temporal 
power 

Papal Legations rescued finom Austria at 
the Congress of Vienna, 283 
Sec, confusion between direct and 
indirect authority of, 256 
struggle with the Franciscans, 552 
Papinian, eiiai on pditicnl progress, 

79 

Paramo, 428 

Paris, attitude hostile to tlic Huguenots, 
1x6, 1x7 

attitude after the murder of Coligny 
and Massacre of St Bartholomew 
in, X06, xa6, and sta dcih heads 
France governed by, during revolution 
of X789., 88 

Mendopa's praise of its Catholic in- 
habitants, 124 

Archbidiop of, cardinal's hat refosed 
for, Phis IX., 526 
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career of, 526 
character of, 526 

French representation on Vatican 
Council urged l^, 505 
on Papal infiillibility, 53a 
on validity of Vatican Council's 
decrees, 549 
university of, and the Inquisition, 570 
Paris, Matthew, Lea's authorities on, 558 
Parliamentary corruption in America, 
past and present, 578 
government, primitive rqmblicanism 
the germ of, 32 

Parma, centre of historical work, 387 
(1862) nationality in, 292 
Ponition of Poland, see ttnier Poland 
Pascal, Blaise, advocate of passive 
obedience to kings, 48 
HUd on varying standards of right 
and wrong, aao 
Passaglia, fame of, 413 
on papid liberty. 313 
reputation of, 50a 

Passive obedience to the State, doctrine 
uphdd by theologians and philo- 
sophers, 47, 48 

taught by Luther, 156, x6i, 180; 
asserted by Calvin, x8o-8j 
Paine, FTendi newspaper, criticism by, 
of Wisemen's address at Rome, 
439 . 443. 444. 4451 
439 

Paul, Father, 43a 

Paul 111 ., Pope (Cardinal FarmsKs), 
hatred of the Medici family, 2x4 ; 
letter from Sadolct, praising ihe 
extermination of the Vaudois, 217 
PaulV., Pope (Borgheso), aware of 
premeditated Huguenot nias- 
saerc, X14 

Peace of St. Gennains, as nffectiug 
French Huguenots, 105 ; alarmist 
views on, held by Solvtiti, uo 
Peasants' war, the, in Germiuiy, atti- 
tude of Luther towards, 155, 
156 6* note, 162 

Pegna, Arragonese origin of, 558, 560 
character of works of, 428 
Pdlevd, Cordinnl, Ardibiriiop of Sons, 
on the premeditation of a inns- 
socre of Huguenots, iii 
Pdoponnesion war, influence of, on 
Athens, 69 

Penn, William, 4x0; follower of doctrine 
of toleration, 84 

Pennaforte, homo of Raymond, 556 
Pennsylvania, democratic constitution 
of, 84 

People, see also Democracy and Will of 
the People 
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sovLTcignty of, idea of parent of idea 
of Nationality, 277 
wishes, etc,, of, as criterion of right, 
teaching on, of the li^ench Re- 
volution ns to, aji 

iVrcin, authoriQr on the Inquisition, 
SS 4 . 

Oernuin ignorance of, 428 
IVresiuK, on Rible inspiration, 514 
Kwz, Antonio, accusation by, of 
Philipll. of Spain. 104 
PtTirles and democracy, 9, 68 
<*fTort to prevnit predominance of any 
imrticiilar interest in politics, xo 
I’crroniie, on bililical critics, 514 
(ill coiitmissiun of proixuration fbr 
Vatican Council, 500 | 

hoKtility to l^ssaglia, 413 
milk of, 417 

Persecution, attitude to, of Mannlius, 

5^19 

Catholics, princi[des of, 168-170, 
1H6 

liy hoitiien Rome, justifled on pditi- 
(tal grounds, t86 
iiicclifiivid, Justification of, 354 
iiintlicMl of escaping from imposition 
of ndigioiii disabilities, 350 
luitund stiigu In the progress of 
socitiy, 350 I 

Protestant th(*oiy of, 150J the hook I 
liy H. (V U*fi, review* inadequate 
»h iiistory of, 574 

nsuions for iitid iigolnst, os a political 
lirinriple, 953 

senile noted supiKirtors of, 570 
S|jain and Sweekm contrasted, 170 
two inopositions regarding, 573-3 
[Hwslun wars, Innuence of, 67 
INtrsiniiN, makers of history, 340 
Petavius (m.). } and the idea of develop- 
ment in religion, 591, 593 
IXiltiiiger'N early study of, 379 
iXflltttger^s gratitude to, 393 
Morris of l&tter advised to read, 380 
Peu*r Martyr, death of Servetus 
Afiftrovod liy, 185 

fVitrticei, eomnianicotions of, fnrecastF* 
itig tile Massacre of St Horthdo- 
m(*w, loy 
mysticism of, 376 

Philip linking of Spain, aid of, essential 
to crush Huguenots, 

t04 

tlMi Ht Itertholomew massacre urged 
by, tt6-t7 

orders fW»m, foe slaughter of Alya’s 
Huguenot prisonedii %40 
msvdH against, of the Nethoriaodi, 
44 


Philo of Alexandria, Lucius's attacks 
on, 430 

on customs of the Eayfines, 36 
Philosophers, doctrine of passive 
obedi^ce, upheld by, 48 
wdiemes of, for ideal sociedes, why 
never realised, 370-71 
Platti, apologist of the Massacre of Sl 
B artholomew, 148 

Piedmontese government and the 
Papacy, 368-9 

Pilgrim fiithers, belief of, not mfliigfifwTi g 
the American revolution, 584-5 
Pistoja, on treatment of heretics in 
Rome under Pius V., 138 
Pitra, influence of, in Rranoe, 404 
Phis IV, , Pope, Bull MuUiflices infer, 
publiObedby, 520-35 
Pius V., Pope, blesSng given by, to 
war against Huguenots, X4X 
denundatoiy letter j&om, to court of 
France, xxo 

patron of Muzio, 3x4-15 
previous information of the Massacre 
of St Bartholomew supplied to, 

130-31 

strong anti - Protestant views of, 
X38-9 

on the peace of St Germains, 105 
Pius VII., Pope, destruction of 
churdh of France 333 
influence on DOllinger, 403 
eiud on Papal authority, 323 
Pius IX., Pope, alarm of dissenting 
bishops allayed by, 5x9 
Archbishop of Paris rebuked by, 536 
brief of, to the Archbishop of Munich, 
censuring SMischanmaer, 48X-5 
character of, described by DdHingcr, 
365-6 

confidence in the support of the 
blsbops at the discussion of 
Papal infallibility, 533-4 
on DflUinger’s Kirehe und Kinken, 
4x5 

on the infsUibility of the Pope, 496 
personal popularity of, 497 
quarrel with Russia, 493 
reform of excommuni^tion laws, 53X 
treatment of DflUinger, 4XX 
Vadoan Council convened and pre- 
pared for by, 49a-5xx 
obstinacy in management of Vatican 
Council, 53a 
reforms of, 403 

refosol of permission to Thelner to 
publish acts of Coundl of Txemt, 

43X 

and Vadcan Council, DOUinger’s 
I esdmate of, 43X 
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veneration of, sptm broken I7 pro- 
testing bidiops, 53Z 
Handc, MSUer's address to, 378 
Flantagenet, house of, claims backed by 
Rome against house of Bruce, 

35 

Flantier, authori^ on Louis Philippe, 
40a 

Platen, diaries of, description of D 51 - 
linger’s early studies in, 375 
Plato, Zow, aa 
on dess interests, 69, 71 
ojdnions of, 71 

not without perverted notions of 
moraH^, z8 
R^^IU of, 370 

Pidbdans, Roman, struggle with aris- 
tocracy, Z3, Z4 
Plotinus, ideal society of, 370 
Plutarch, rdigious knowled^ of, 406 
Poland, Z05 ; Anjou as candi^te for 
throne of, 105; prospects of, 
after the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, Z44 

an exception to common law of 
dynastic States, 374 ; and why, 
^75 i the consequence, the par- 
tition, 375 
extinction of, 383 

government of, and the Reformation, 
43 

partition of, awakening theory of 
nationality in Europe, 375 
religious toleration in sixteenth cen- 
tiny, X03 

repuhlio of, nature, 49 
Socinians in, Besa’s hostility to, Z46 
wrath in, at the Huguenot massacres, 
zao 

Pole, Cardinal, // Prine^ brought to 
notice of, az4 

Hied on political scruples, 3x9 
Pdlsh exiles, why alwa^ champions of 
national movements, a86 
Protestants, strength and unity of, 

t03 

revolution, causes united in, 384 
Political oomiption, Hamilton's paradox 
on, 58Z 

disorders, distribution supersedes oon- 
oentration of power as remedy 
against, under Solon, 7 
equality at Athens, 68 
forms, confoslon with popular rights, 
338 

foeedom inherently absent in Fkance, 
337-40 

habits and ideas special to particular 
pations, varying in the national 
hiitocy, 397 
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intehigeace, not culture, the test of a 
conquering race, 043 
liberty in modem times the fruit of 
self-govemnient, 253 
life a sign of true patriotism, 393 
opposition to Vatican Council, absence 
of, szz 

power tiiould be in proportion to 
public service, 8 

observance of this prindide at 
Athens, 8 

principles, obligation of, essentials for 
understanding, 458 
science, America's rank in, its ex- 
ponents, 378 

theory of nationality in contradiction 
with the historic notion, 343 
thoughts on the Church, z88 
Politics, attitude to, the best 
Americans, 578 

oonscienoe in, expedient dasticity of, 
3za-x4 

contempozaxy, DblUnger's part in, 
400-403 

honesty in, approved by great men, 
3Z9-33; not always expedient, 
az9 - 3 Z ; opinions of Pope 
Clement, 3Z4; Mochiavelli, 3 Z 3 ; 
Michdtet, 2x3 ; Mblino, 3x3 ; 
Sarpi, 3Z3 ; Soto, 313 
laws of, rest on experience, 391 
liberty highest end of, 33, 33, 34 
Madtiavdlion, tribute to, 3x9 
principles of, high teaching regarding, 
in Plato's JUnar and Aristotle's 
PoNticSt 83 
retribution in, 220-33 
science of* impartial study, unknown 
in seventeenth century, 45-46 ; 
impartial study originated by 
Grotius, 46 

Pditics and science, authority of, now 
re-establisbed, extent of, 453 ; 
discoveries and principles at, 
how generally jud^, 454 
Polygamy, attitude it reformers to, Z59, 
z6o 

Pontiac, price on head of, 213 
Pope, the, suid the court, Lamennais'a 
distinction between, 464-5 
intervention of, between state and 
sovereign, 257 

Popes, the (Medioean), unofElcial 
countenance of Macbiacvdli, 2x4 
Popular rights, confusion of political 
fonns with, 338 

Population, masses of, not benefited by 
liberty of sutjeet, 94 
idief of, aim of modmdemoonu^y, 
95 
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IVirrettei Moi^erite, 5581 568 
I^Mtugnl, lay reprasentativa of, 
Vatican Council, 507 
I'cislri, 383 


on 


rotomac, army of, 579 
I'niftoriua, 433 

I*r«il^ti^ianism, democratic dement in, 
81, 83 

I>iUlingLir*s sketch of, 336«7 
I'rciicott, W., 569 

l^reas, fnxdom of, in Netherlands Re- 
public iimuguiated reign of law. 
50 

i^iiidpkw, false, place of. in sodal life 
of nations, 37a 

(lolitical, obligation of, essentials for 
undenitniiding; 458 
touchstone and watcrahod of, 454 
I’ritidides and interests, relative im- 
ixirtaijce of, 449 

Prisciliinii, fate of, 1^'s view on, 573 
i*r(ip«.Tty, lllierty and connection lic- 
twrttii, 54 

l^naagoros r/M/, 70 
Prot(*staiit autltaritlCH, use made of, hy 
the Ultrnnioutanes, 451-3 
<*hureh griveranumt, oguation for 
rdbrm in Prussia, 347 
ostaliUsbiiient, Its views on govern- 
iiiimt, ado 

Reftirmers, av Keformers 


** l*nit«>!itnnt 'nuHiry, Tire, of l»craecu- 
tion," 150, jw 354, 355, 576 
itivulvivl in I miller's teaching, 164 
di*viflo{Nffl by Mdandithon, 164, 
et 

«‘arrifd to im extreme by tlio Ana^ 
lxi|Aisis, 17a 

caniod out 1^ (tulvin, 178; and 
dednuliHl tiy Boxa, 183 
ivmcinufKl in MasMichttsetu, 187 
viMinetorlMtics of, 168-70 
failitmof, 187 

XfWingliitn varieties of, sty, 
PioWuiitiKm, nversion of, to fhwdom, 
340 

mtfi tlui civil powitr, 150, 159, x6i, x8x 
ftiHdine of, in Northern Kurope, Ddl- 
lingnr'ii diMorlption of, 343-51 
IXilUng^i survey oU 303-303 
tiiMl aeorptunce by, of toleration, 
187 

frietuily fodlitg of DaiUnger towords, 
396*7 

3 « 5 -JS* 

ami tbii later nHxlbeval sects, eiientiel 
difftveiUHi Ijotweea, eyx 
tumt moeassftil in Krimos^ 595 
toienttkm asi oiaas and aAot of its 
dmlhie, 355 
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Pltotestants, the, m also Hugnenots 
muf Lutherans 

as catsf paws of f^anoeagainst Spain, 
^ 105-16 

ordinance of Louis XIV. against, and 
^ their action, 50 

position and apparent prospects of 
„ (*S7a). 103 

English, unanimity amongst, 189 
Polish, unity and strength among, 
103 

Ihiovincial massacres of Huguenots, 
105 

Prussia, nationality diown in the op- 
position to Napoleon I., 381 

Prynne, on study of records, 393 

Pufendorf, expositor of Grotius* doc- 
trines, 46 

Puigatoxy, rdea8efrom(jM Indulgences), 
obtainable fixim the Pope, bdief 
in»49S 

Puritans in America, intoleranoe of, 

^ *87 

Pi^, Dr., DdUinger's letters to, 395.6 
in fieivoiir of Vatican Coundl, 493 

Ihqrgnillord, mission of, to ensure pro- 
vincial massacres of Hngnenots, 
118 nolSi 119 

IV^hagoxas, an advocate of govenunent 
oristocracy, 3X 

Quetdet, 589 

Qnichemt and other outhexities on Joan 
of Arci 558 

Quinot, cause to which he attributes the 
breakdown of the FVendi Revo- 
lution, 595 


Radowits, Ddllinger's debt to, 403 
potential liberality of, 4x4 
RoimhUr, Tks^ 447 

RambouiUet, French Ambassador at 
Rome, X36 

Ranke, Leopold von, calm indiflbrence 
of historical deductions of, 390 
estimate of Macaulay by, 391 
old age of, ftiendsbip with Ddlliager, 
396 

style of, admiration of DdUinger for, 
893 

eikd on Judgment of time, sax ; on 
Luther's conservatism, x6x ; on 
Maehiavdli’s merits, 338 
Rattaasi, impoverishing policy of, 509 
Rammer, source of historical work of, 
386 

Ramsdmr, Cardinal, opponent of Papal 
infallibilily, 533, 533, 535, 544 
Ravignan, 400 
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Rayixnmdus, DdUizigei's opinion of 
works of, 383 

Raynaud, account of MadiiavdU’s 
death, 315 

Rebellion puniAed death by the 
Church in the Middle Ages, 

3x6-19 

Refonnation, the, discredited the 
Peasants' War, 155 
Ddllingv on, 393-7 
early character ctf, 153 
effect of, on governments, 41, 43, 43 

Reformers, Protestant, attitude of, to 
polygamy, 159, *>160 
common origm of their views on State 
policy, 150-51 

intolerance of, exemplified, 184 
Saxon and Swiss, reason of their 
political differences, 173, 177 
on the treatment of heresy, 183 
views of, on Church and State, x8z 
writings of, 150 

Regicide (see also Assassination asid 
Murder] urged mediaeval 
Church to remove tyrants, 3x7-18 

Rod, 593 

Reisach, Cardinal, ses Munich, Arch- 
bishop of 

Rdigion in relation to the American 
government, 584-5 
decay in belief of; among Greeks, 8 
dev^pment of, attitude to, of Bos- 
suet, 591 

how it influences State policy, 150 
prind^des of, non-sectarian study of, 
unknown in seventeenth oentuzy, 
45. 46 

reoondlable to liberty, dispute on, 
467-9 

toteration in, early advocates of, 53 
turned into engine of despotism after 
Refonnation, 44 
true^ definition of, 197 
differentiation of, from frlse, stan- 
dards for, 449 

Rdigions, multiplicity of, danger from, 
limited, 350 

suppression of, due to danger from 
doctrine in pagan and medissval 
times, 351 ; ody necessary when 
practice of, dangerous to State, 
351 

Rdigions crime, civil jurisdiction over, 
Besa’s views, 146 

d i sabilities, dan^ of, greater than 
multlplidty of religions, 350 
in Irdand made an engine of poli- 
tical oppression, 353 
intelligeiioe and seal, oflto of, 460 
liberty, defined, 151-3 
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effect on, of State control, 151-3 
incompatibility of, with unity fre- 
quent, 353 
in Maiyland, 187 

and political emancipation, connec- 
tion of, not aodd^tal, 393 
persecution and riavety, 64 
toleration, sts Toleration 
Rmian, Ernest, commendation fay, of 
dishonesty in politics, 335 
rank of, as writer in France, 417 
Renouvier, Flint’s agreement with, 594-5 
Representation, inseparability from 
taxation, migin of this principle 
in Middle Ages, 39 
in America, restrictions on, 579 
Representative assemblies, methods of 
strengthening, 97 

government, earliest proclamation and 
enactment of, 36 

not discussed in classical literature, 
35, 36 

origin of, in Middle Agm, 39 
Republfo, Flrach (the first), its title and 
and what it signified, 377 
Republic of 1848 (France), of what 
school the triumph, 590 
R^ublican views of Zwingli and Calvin, 

43 

Republicanism of Athens, 68 
primitive, germ of Parliaroentaiy 
government, 3a 
true, defined, 377 

R^blics, government by, good opinion 
of L^s Philippe as to, 56, 90 
of Poland and Venice, contrast 
between, 49 

Resistance, doctrine of, 54 
law of, as manifebted in the American 
Revolution, 586 

Restoration, Fren^ (under Louis 
XVIIL ), effectsof,onNationality, 
383 

the true, that of x688., 580 
Rettberg, 430 

Rets, Cardinal de, opposed to, yet 
ignorant of, Mhcbiavelli's dM- 
trines, 318 

Hud on pc^tical adaptability, 319 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, an 
inconsistency, 170 ; notapjnoved 
by Innocent XL, 147 ; remarks 
on, 366 

Revolution, identity of, and difference 
firom, passive obedience, 163 
one of the worst enemies of dvil 
freedom, 300 

its most powerful auxiliaxy, present 
day, 376 

Protestantism fovouzaUe to, x8x 
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American — 

not inspired by the bdief of the 
. Pilgrim Fathers, 584r5 


Robespierre, fiite of, 401 
terrorism of, causes of production of, 
26a 


nothing of, in common with the Rolwson died on progressive revela- 


French. 580 
spirit of, 580, 587 


tion, 592 

RocheOe, La, siege of, X13 meilr, 1x5, xx8 


supreme manifestation of the law Roman conquest of Europe and its con- 


of resistance, 586 


sequences, 277 ei seg. 


of 1848, double debt to, of Nation- Romans, as makers of hist^, 240 


olity, 287 
the French- 


persecution of Gsristians t^, reasons 
for, 196, X98 


abolition by, of traces of national Rome, see also Church, the 


history, 278 

the (1789), causes leading up to. 
85. 86, 87 

change produced by, how efEheted, 
271 ; consequences, 272 
characteristics peculiar to, roots far 
badk in history, 280 
denounced by ]toke, 2x9 
doctrines of, adversary of the old 
despotic policy, 276 
essential dif&renoe between it ond 
others, 271 

injured by its rdif^ous policy, 86 
ethnologic edmneter of, 277, 
27$ 

nothing in it in common with the 
Americon revolution, 580 
revival of a conquered race, 241 
no constructive idea given rise to 
by it, 241 

Huljstanoe of its ideas, 280 
tlvsory of equality disastrous to 
lilxsrty, 88 

of x688, **divine right of fieeholders" 
establidied by, 54 
principles of, anticipated, X79 
statesmen of, represented as an- 
cestors of modem liberty, 53 

Revolutionary leaders of 1789, ideas of, 
contrary to idea of Nationality, 
a8x 

Revolutions, three phases of those subse- 
quent to the Congress of Vienna, 

284*5 

K!)od«Itl«iid,St«teor. tbeof, 187 

Rlohdiw, OvdbHl. Uitorieal in^t 
of. 409 

mthod of dMUng with Frototaats, 
Iti «flbOti X16 

on Mbjoetlon of uidoii, 4B 

tUid. on htouwlool Maaxm hoxed 
oameotn, am 

RUU, OB ■tenet idoM «nd thdr power, 

585 

559 ... 


conflicts with, 461-91 
attitude at, towards Ddllinger, 
410-X4 

and the Church at variance, 5x6-17 
popularity of Madxiavelli in, 214 
statesmen of, permeation with 
Greek ideas, x6 

Court of, reformation demanded 
Strossmayer, 536 

religious power of, as the preserva- 
tion of civilised Euio]^, Lea's 
view, 568 

and the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, its complicity (believed in), 
128, X3z; reception at, of the 
news of, X32, X34, 135 
result of Vatican Council, scorn of 
opposition, 544 

ties of English Catholics with, 
tightened by Wiseman, 438 
Wiseman's Address at, criticised 
TMe Patrie, 439 J W* 
and rebuttal of ‘‘covert in- 
sinuations" in The Home and 
Foreign Peview, 439 * 4 ® ! 
of that publication, 440 ; state- 
ment of facts concerning the 
Address, 444 

Emperors of, above legal restraint, 
78* 79 

pleasure of, force of lawpossessed 
by, 31 

Empire of, creation of fte Roman 
people, not by usurpation, 77, 78 
better services rendered ty, to 
cause of liberty than ly the 
Republic, 15 

BftMt of, transferred from Rome to 
Constantinople, 30 
beafben, persecution 1^, howjustifled, 
186 

Republic of, conversion into monarchy 
by Julius Cassar, 15 
influenced by preoq>t and example, 
X 3 . 14 . 


Rio. 492 : dud on Dbllinger as a ruined by its own view, m 

Rq«aiw.int««>ni*of.wlthIJahii^ 

MtteU, 389 403 
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Rosmlni, 38Z ; disdptes of, 3x4 
DSUmger’s pupils seat to, 381 
erudition of, 400 


attitude of, to heretics, 428, 554 
house of, at Toulouse, headquarters 
of the Inquisition, 55a 


Rossi, De, 431 ; Dhllinger^s guide in St. Elisabeth of Hungaxy, strange choioe 


Rome, 4x1 

on epistles of St. Ignatius, 4x9 
friendship with Cardinal Reisach, 

Rouen, dergy of, desirous of Huguenot 
eactirpation, X4a 

reluctance of Carotge to aJlov Hugue- 
not massacre at, X19 

Rousseau, Jeon Jacques, cause of his 
power as a political writer, 84 
definition of the social compact, 57 
effects of his teaching on Marat, 57, 
58 

prodaimer of equality, 973 
vindication of natural society by, 
263 

on true sense of country, 294 

Royalism, execution of Charles I., a 
triumph for, 5X 

Royalty exdted into a rdigion {see also 
Divine Right of Kings c/rdPassive 
Obedience), 47 

Ruinar^ credulous critidsm of, 420 


by, of a confessor, 570 
St PVands of Assisi, Lea's view of, 
569 

St Germains, Peace of, advantages of, 
to Fmch Huguenots, 105 ; 
alarmist views on, of Salviati, 
xio 

St Irenaeus, language of, which mig^t 
be taken as Arian, 599 
St Louis, Ardibishop of, on the Im- 
maculate Conception, 545 
on Papal Infallibility, 533, 545; his 
protest against the doctrine, 499 
St Martin, mysticism of, 376; study 
of, by De Maistre, 377 
St PSIten, Bishop of (Fe^er), and 
the proposed discussion of Papal 
Infallibility at Vatican Council, 
500-501, 513 
reform urged by, 495 
Secretary of Vatican Coundl, 50X 
St Raymond and the Inquisition, 

556-7 


RIlmdin, 589 ; on political expedieruy, St Sulpice, Catechism of. Lea's deduc- 


Russia, Olid its adoption of Greek 
Church, 333-4 


tions from, 570 

opposition of, to Lamennais's Ultra- 
montanisra, 463 


attitude of, to Vatican Coundl, 508 I St Thomas Aquinas, later exponent of 

^ I «PU ■ M.. mrn^m * 


quaird of, with Pius IX. , 493 Plato's /'olifics, 72 

Russian nationality attacked by Napo- eifed on the relation of Kings to the 
leon I., 281 People, 36, 37 

Sainte Beuve, C. A., died on political 
Saccardli, Ddllinger's tribute to, 387 fatalism, aax 

"Sacerdotal CeUbacy," 561; and the Ste. Hilaire, Bortheiemy, died on 

J B a a • aaa. .. 


Drdi du Sei^ur, 566 


Machiavdli's politics, 9x9 


Sacred College, the, attitude of, on the Salvianus on social virtues of pagans, 
St Ban^omew, 140 33 

Salviati's eminence at, xio Salviati, despatches of, on the Massacre 

Sadolet, Paul, died, on mossacre of of St Bartholomew, 132, 133 : 

Vaudois of Provence, 9x7 as utilised by Acton, and his 

Sauer, 40a predecessors, 102 

St Augustine, died, 197; in praise of on the "spirit of a Christian," as 

o. n ^ ^ Charles IX. at the 

St Bartholomew, the Massacre of (see Massacre of St Bartholomew, 

Massacre of St Bartholomew), xaa 

44 i loi ; not a crime of the on the true reason for the Navarre 
peo^, 43 marriage, 135 

St Bernard, 434 Saroarra, the, 569 


St Briw, agreement with Gratry's San Cnllisto, Dmiingeris visit to, 4x1 


views, 537 


San Germano, treaty of, 553 


St Pypnan, intolerance a rule of life San Marino, 386 

fiw the days of. Lea’s view, Santa Croce, Nundo, information de- 


St Dominic as the First Inquisitor, 
553 1 so entitled by Sixtus V. 
558 


rived from, on the Massacre of 
St Bartholomew, xoa ; on the 
plans framed at Bayonne a^iinst 
Huguenots, 108 6* nde, X08-9 
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oll^god rqaort on the intended 
Huguenot massacre, 131-2 
Siupi, Paolo, ciUd on political honesty, 
2x3 

^vigny, 380; influence of, on DSll- 
inger, 376 

leading doctrines of, 594 
source of historical works of. 386 
Savonarola, Girolamo, ss^ 

Savoy, motto of its ab^ive rising in 
1834., 286 

not suri)risecl by the Massacre of St 
Bartholomew, X09 

Duke of, and the marriage of Coligny, 
ixo 

Say, J. It, ev/t^/ on political virttics, 
219 

Sehellii^, 403 

estrangeinunt of, from Diillinger, 38X 
mytliology of, 405 
eUfd on collective thought, 585-6 
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